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IMPORTANT! Please Note! 


No more than one out of sixty Amer¬ 
ican families will be able to own this 
absolutely complete, low-cost Bantam 
edition of this great American book, for 
only hal a million sets will be printed. 

The Bantam edition is in two volumes, 
of which this is Volume Two. Volume 
One, available where this book was pur¬ 
chased, takes you through the exciting 

days of the New Deal up to Pearl Harbor. 

# 

The Heat of Rattle is in these pages . . . 

all the suspense and terrible drama. 
Here is the Second World War as seen 
from the very highest level—including 
the war that never got into the papers, 
the war of top secrets. 

Written by a member of the White 
House inner circle who knew both Roose¬ 
velt and Hopkins intimately, this book 
will confirm many of your guesses and 
hunches about the conduct of the war 
—and it will tell you thousands of sur¬ 
prising things you never dreamed were 
true! 
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THE ARCADIA CONFERENCE 


cember 22 for the series of conferences which were known 


under the code name ARCADIA. He was installed in the big 
bedroom across the hall from Hopkins 1 room, and as the two 
of them walked back and forth to visit one another they had 
to pick t ieir way through great piles of Christmas parcels. 
That upstairs hall in the White House underwent an extraordi¬ 
nary change. Ordinarily quiet and usually deserted, it was now 
the headquarters ol the British Empire, and various dignitaries 
and staff officers and secretaries were continually hurrying 
through carrying the old, red leather dispatch cases which make 
British officials look really official. The Vvhite I Louse staff were 
amazed and fascinated by these goings-on, and the British were 
even more amazed by the atmosphere of placidity and seeming 
tit 1 .u h; 1 ici11 i; ;; events that surrounded the President and the 
incomprehensible fact that the total military staff on duty at 
the White House at some given moment might consist of one 
nervous Navy ensign. There was an even greater contrast, the 
other way around, between the size of Roosevelt’s bodyguard 
and Churchills, the British gave considerably less weight to 
the possibility of assassination. 

The food in the White House was always better when 
Churchill yj^as there and, of course, the wine flowed more freely. 
Since Churchill knew of Roosevelt’s habits of going to bed 
early, he made a pretense of retiring himself at a fairly reason¬ 
able l our; but Roosevelt knew that his tireless guest and 
Hopkins would go on talking and he did not want to miss any 
*^ 1 0 v ev i up much later than usual. The conversations 

" v ■ from early morning until late at night covered 
not only the entire world but a very large part of its history. 

Churchill was one of the rew people to whom Roosevelt cared 
Ito listen, and vice versa. 


Hopkins told many times a story of Roosevelt being wheel 
to his guest s room, and, as he entered, Churchill emerged fre 

room st ark naked and gleaming pink from his bai 

ChurTlL Staned j° ap ° l0gize and made as ^ to leave, b 
ofTrl protested it was quite all right. "The Prime Minis! 

of Great Britain," he said, "has nothing to conceal from t 
President of the United States ” 
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I asked Churchill if this story was factual. He replied firmly 
that it was nonsense—that he never received the President 
without at least a bath towel wrapped around him. And, he 
said, "I could not possibly have made such a statement as that. 
The President himself would have been well aware that it was 

not strictly true.” * 

Churchill was in the White House because he was the Kings 

First Minister, but he could not forget that he was also a pro¬ 
fessional historian who was most sensitive to t e ra lat 
of the past. He looked questioningly at the portraits o 
^Presidents and undoubtedly had more than a no mg acq 
ance with all of them that mattered. After his return to on o , 
he cabled Roosevelt, "I was terribly sorry to. have to eave y 
and, what is more than those can say whose pictures are on 

walls, there is not a moment of it that I did not enjoy. 

Ordinarily the White House surged with children at <~nnsr- 

mas time, but this year Diana Hopkins was the ° n ’* 
President’s sons were all in the service and their famili ‘ 
tered, and his daughter, Anna, was in Seattle. However, the 
could be no failure of Christmas spiri. wirh the warmtormJ 
and despite all appearances to the contrary) tradition-lovi G 
Roosevelts. On Christmas Eve, Churchill joined Rooseve t in 
the ceremony of lighting the tree on the White Hou^ lawm 
Both of them made short speeches, Roosevelt starting with the 

words "Fellow workers for freedom and introducing 
Tw associate, my old and good friend." The Prime Minister 

started off, "Fellow worsts in the cause of 
the honor to add a pendant to the necklace of that Chris 
good will and kindliness with which my illustrious '^nd he 
President, has encircled the homes and ^.hes of the United 
States.” Even in brief Christmas messages, which ha^.^ 
throughout the centuries to become pretty ,. ff 0 f 

the two statesmen managed to emphasize the ** er 

rhei, lireraiy sryles as » 

Their broadcasts gave a thrill to tn . f the war j n 

needed it, for by that time the ea y j defense of Wake 
the Pacific had become apparent: the gall d 

Island had ended in surrender and Manila seem 
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X 


On Christmas Day Roosevelt and Churchill attended an 
interdenominational service at the Foundry Methodist Church. 
The Reverend F. B. Harris gave prayers for the President and 
Prime Minister. Of the latter he said, "With Thy enabling help 
he continues to lead his valiant people even through blood and 
sweat and tears to a new world where men of good will may 
dwell together, none daring to molest or make afraid.” The 

congregation sang O Litt e i own of Bethlehem” with the 
lines: 


Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
The everlasting light; 

The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee tonight. 

The day after Christmas, Churchill journeyed to Capitol Hill 
t i l addressed a joint session of the Congress. It was one of his 
greatest speeches and superbly attuned to the temper of as 
difficult an audience as he had ever faced. Hopkins had some 
worries as to the quality of the reception that Churchill might 
receive from the Senators and Representatives, but there was 
no further doubt about it when he heard the roars of laughter 
and the cheers from Republicans and Democrats alike which 
followed the Prime Ministers remark, *1 cannot help reflecting 
that if my father had been American and my mother British 
instead of the other way around, I might have got here on my 
own. A few days later Churchill went to Ottawa and gave 
another great speech before the Canadian Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, making his gloating reference to "Some chicken; some 
nec , which harked back to Weygand s grim prophecy when 
rranee was about to surrender. 

Roosevelt was then preparing his 1942 State of the Union 
essage to Congress and some of his associates were becoming 

a ' the ° f the oratorical competition being 

abnnr d | by Steve EarI y was particularly exercised 

about this; fiercely loy I and jealous of his Chief's prestige, he 

size of the Presi¬ 
dent s radio audiences and he did not welcome the appearance 

of a new star attraction in a field which Roosevelt hid so Iona 

>nopolized. It was as though the Presidents championship 
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were at stake. However, Roosevelt was not “ ubled jJJ TJ* 
wreatly amused by his friends’ concern. He had no desire _ 
attempt to compete with Churchill as a master p ras ‘ 
S £ wenfmore and mo,. ,o the other 
CO find the shortest and simplest and most obvmus mean 

saying what he wanted to say But he 

best efforts. It presented the whole program f ^ nd ^ stoo d 

by friend or foe. Before delivering it on CapitelHill.e r 
it aloud in the Oval Study to Churchill and Beaverbrook, 
he reported later that ’ it wentoverb.g. wee k jn the 

Churchill had originally planned to sty y ^ ^ 
White House, then go on to Canada ) the 

home to England on January ..Thu,^Ul did not 

intended week was more than ^haif over and Chur« ^ ^ 

leave fqr Englandlunu " e t ^ anada J Decembe r 29 to January 

time d from January 5 to January 1 1 he was off on a trip to 
1 and , fr °™ J fi " h oiiJ ay in the sun since the war started in 
Florida, his fast_ hol that Churchill was in the 

* 939 - * an f d Roosevelt and Hopkins had lunch and 

7 Aether every day but one. It was at the lunches that 

most of the major problems meetings 

President and Prime Mmister went into the^U^d ^ ^ ^ 
they were often already in agr President Prime Min- 

"“r^rindN.ttavSSHopkini and 

sets JSS of Staff by themselves ****** 
Reserve Building. Christmas Day wasip^P had 

all. Unlike, the Atlantic meeting t remarkable pre- 

an agenda and it was followed through with r«nax ; 

cision and success. The first point on th g shows, 

one: "Fundamental ^^.^^^^d ihen Admiral Ghormley 
discussions of this had been si..ncu , during the 

and Generals Emmons and Strong we ” r continued in the 

Battle of Britain in August, 1940, and were continu 
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secret staff conferences in Washington the following winter. 
Although joint strategy had then been determined, it was on 
a purely tentative, "if-as-and-when” basis; and, when the British 
gathered for the Arcadia Conference, they suspected that ex¬ 
traordinary events in the Pacific might well have produced a 
reversal in strategic thinking in Washington and that they 
would be met with plans !or all-out American effort against 
Japan, leaving the British and Russians to handle the German 
enemy in Europe, ertainly, the isolationist press was clamor- 
ing at the time, and continued to do so, for just that policy. 

lowever, British apprehensions were quickly dispelled. Wlien 
the Chiefs of Staff first sat down together, General Marshall 
and Admiral Stark immediately presented these two paragraphs 
as forming the basis for all plans: 

1. At the A-B [abbreviation for American-Britishl Staff Conversa¬ 
tions in February, 1941, it was agreed that Germany was the pre¬ 
dominant member ot the Axis Powers, and consequently the Atlantic 
and European area was considered to be the decisive theatre. 

2. Much has happened since February last, but notwithstanding 
' r V of Japan into the War, our view remains that Germany is 

still the prime enemy and her defeat is the key to victory. Once 
C K 1 many is defeated, the collapse of Italy and the defeat of Japan 
must follow. 

IB-Actually, on the day of Pearl Harbor, Marshall and Stark 
put into effect the war plans (RAINBOW Number 5, etc.' 
which had resulted from many months of Anglo-American staff 
; ferences and which gave priority to the operations against 
1 ’ any. The paragraphs quoted above represented an Ameri¬ 
can redraft of British proposals radioed to Washington from 
the battleship which carried Churchill and the British Chiefs 
to the Arcadia Conference; they were included in the report 
of the Joint Army and Navy Board to Roosevelt on the day 
before Churchill’s arrival at the White House. 

The accusation has been made, particularly by officers who 
v ’ c,( an;lc 'hed to General Mac Arthur, that at the Arcadia Con¬ 
ference Churchill wheedled and cajoled Roosevelt into adopting 
'he Germany-first policy when the President should have dedi- 
1 ! to the conquest of America’s real enemy, Japan; 
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but this assumption gives far too much credit to Churchill and 
too little to Marshall, Stark and the American stalt planners, 
including Dwight D. Eisenhower who had only recently been 
promoted from temporary colonel to temporary brigadier gen¬ 
eral. The principle of Germany first was based on strictly mili¬ 
tary reasoning: it was assumed—and, it would seem from * e 
results, correctly—that Germany had far greater potential than 
Japan in productive power and scienuu genius and, 1 g* v _ 
time to develop this during years of stalemate in Europe, would 
prove all the more difficult if not impossible to defeat. 

P In point of fact, Churchill soon learned that if h f w ® nced ” 
influence American strategic thinking, as he ofter, did he must 
do his arguing with the generals and admirals, 
respected the judgment of his Chiefs of Staff and there were 
not more than two occasions in the entire war when he over 

mledThern (it could be argued that there was only one such 
ruled them I December 1943), although there were 

Staff were no. in complete 

agreement among themselves and the President as 
in Chief had to decide between one point of view and another, 
c was the American opinion that Churchill dominated h.s own 

Chiefs to a much greater extent. . , ■ r fSt 

The President and Prime Minister selected as their first 
main business the formation of the grand coalition of the 
Allies This was what Germany, Italy and Japan failed so sig 

naUy .0 achieve for all Syt^ot wS 

J? Sd"d X S g eth« L did the Allied 

coalition until total victory was won. , f f 

By Christmas Eve, Roosevelt had prepared 3 

Declaration of the "Associated Powers and Churchill had pr 
p'ted aamher. The* were blended and the result cabled to 

London. received from Attlee, the 

On Christmas Day, a < £ he War Cabinet 

Lord Privy Se»L c„„veymg the conunems o^m 

on the proposed draft. The War t.amnet ., rev ; ouslv 

nri<;ed at this—for so vast a project had not b F _ ^ 

^ellTnd was no. entire^clear as ,o whe.he, the Declara- 
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tion was to be signed by all the Allies, or only by the President 

and Prime Minister with provision for subsequent signatures 

in the future. In this cable, Attlee emphasized the War Cabinet's 

hope that all of the Allied governments would be given a 

chance to participate in this Declaration, even though this 

might mean a delay of a day or two in its publication. He said 

that such participation would provide proof "that this war is 

being waged for the freedom of the small nations as well as 
the great powers.’’ 

The War Cabinet suggested that the Declaration should con¬ 
tain a paragraph pledging each government not to conclude a 
separate peace, which had already been provided for in Roose¬ 
velt s draft but eliminated in the blend. It is interesting to 
note that the War Cabinet also suggested that the words "social 
security should be included among the ideals for which the 

lies were waging war. This was an indication of the fact 

that at that time Great Britain had a national government 

wit members of the Labor as well as the Conservative party 

represented in the Cabinet. The Declaration as of December 2 s 
was as follows: J 


The Governments of the United States of America, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the Dominion of 
Canada the Commonwealth of Australia, the Dominion of New 
Zealand the Union of South Africa, Belgium, China, Czecho-SIovakia 

of W , e Xem , Ur t th ! Netherlanck > Norway, Poland, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, and Yugo-SIavia, 

DrinHnlef SU k S j" b j d t0 . 3 common Programme of purposes and 
rincples embodied ,n the joint Declaration of the President of the 

dated A ? ° f , Amer,ca * he Prime Minister of Great Britain 
d August 14th, 1941 and known as the Atlantic Charter 

the r” 5 Convince< ^ that the complete and world-wide victory of all 
the Governments is essential to defend and preserve life liberty and 

“Jrtr “ «» “ HUM. possibilities of ho.n.nT/eesC, 
out d | j 0C,al , SCCUnt y not on 'y in their own lands but through- 

is the comm d ’ ^ r’ 6 struggle in which they are now engaged 

and brntal'f 0 " ? ° f human decencies everywhere against savfge 
and brutal force seeking to subjugate the world, declare? \ 

againstthe ZZ'Z?™ P 1 * 1 ** ^ *° em P lo V i‘* full resources 

until ( 1 eS L °^ conc l uest and to continue such employment 

until these forces have been finally defeated; 

I 2 ’ ach Govt 1 ' ltlent pledges itself to the other Governments asso- 
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chted in this Declaration to effect the full coordination of its military 
effort and the use of its resources against the common enemies; 

, Each Government pledges itself to continue war against, and 
not to make a separate peace with the common enemies or am >t 

Other Governments desirous of associating themselves with this 
Declaration are hereby privileged to accede to it. 

It will be seen that in the opening paragraph of this draft, 
the United States was first, the United Kingdom secon , t ea 
the Dominions, followed by other Allies in alphabetical orde , 

which put the U.S.S.R. well down the list. ^ 

The War Cabinet definitely stated that India was not to be 

included among the signatory nations. Lord y 

been, in his time. Viceroy of India, wrote in a note ’ 

"I think with all respect to the War Cabinet that 
mistake and I would hope it might be reconsidered. 

Hopkins’ common* on the above draft were communicated 

to Roosevelt in the following memorandum, w ritten a } 

the morning of December 27: 

t ,f nossiblc you should make every effort to get re lgious 

I think, it possioie, you ^ for vou to talk 

freedom in this document. I believe it will be necessary y 
to Litvinov this noon fbout this. 2 is a very difficult 

one for the U.S.S.R. to subscribe Wj * Resources 
-Each Government P e itseff plj^ war Each 

government "podges itself to continue such employment until these 
forces have been finally defeated. 

(Note. Hopkins suggested this change of course, because the 
Soviet Union was not at war with Japan.) 

As long as this list fill the , h ° P '•Ik including the 

great many names, I think we shou distinct advantages 

South American Republics. I think there a 

having a long list of little co “"* r ^j , i , n ° a an | the U.S.S.R. out of their 
1 would lift the countries libChim." ^ own and the UK ., the 

alphabetical hstmg tmd ^ace h . war in their own countries 

distinction being those actnel) engag 

■ and those that have been over*ru , . j s h Q uld be gone over 

I think this listing is extremely important and should g 

w’ith great care by the State Department. 
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I think it is up to the British to decide whether or not India should 

be included, although for the life of me I don t understand why they 
don’t include it. 

My own feeling is that at the moment the Free French should not 
be included. 

At the end of the second paragraph of the Joint Declaration, an¬ 
other sentence should be added including a restatement of our aims 
for human freedom, justice, security, not only for the people in our 
own lands but for all people in the world. I think a good deal of care 
should be given to the exact words of this and I do not think the 
reference to the Atlantic Charter is adequate. 

( Note. Hopkins reference to the Free [Tench in the foregoing 
was an indication of the storm that had broken over Washing¬ 
ton following the St. Pierre-Miquelon incident, which is de¬ 
scribed in the next chapter.) 

That day Litvinov lunched with the President, Churchill and 
Hopkins at the White House. Roosevelt urged on him the 
importance of including a reference to religious freedom. It 
pdll be remembered that the omission of this from the Atlantic 
Charter had brought down a great deal of criticism on that 
d( Kument and Roosevelt wanted to be sure to have it in this 
one. Litvinov felt that his government, to which he had already 
cabled the text of the Declaration, would not look with favor 
on this suggested change. He saul that te Kremlin might pos¬ 
sibly agree to the phrase 'freedom of conscience” but Roosevelt 
assured him, and asked him to convey this assurance to the 
Kremlin, that it was precisely the same thing. He explained that 
. e ^ ant ^d to use the word "religion” because that had been 
in his oft-proclaimed Four Freedoms. He said that the tra¬ 
ditional Jeffersonian principle of religious freedom was so 
broadly democratic that it included the right to have no religion 
at all—it gave to the individual the right to worship any God 
e c ose or no god. I do not know how Litvinov managed to 
convey this to Stalin and the Politburo, but the fact remains 

laration ' religi ° US heedom " appeared in the final Dec- 

. jT .. 9 

Churchill asked that another change be made. After the 

nm id us, in the phrase "the governments si^latory 
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Th* foregoing declaration way lx* adharsd to 
•tj other nations which are, or which *» y b«, 
rendering material aeaietance and contribution* 


iS^ 9 &&Urori&z 

the Tripartite Pact. 


- +.L 1 - | 

a or adherents of 


' --—---I 

Declaration of the United Nations, with Russian amendments 

indicated in ink in Roosevelt’s handwriting. 


hereto, he wished to add the word "authorities.” The purpose 
of this was to permit the inclusion either immediately or sub- 

written^ ° 1 ^ FrCt FreiK l1, ° n this discussion Hopkins has 


the amendmi hi u f" b °' h tr,ed to « et Litvinov to accept 
nandment which had been urged by the British Cabinet so that 

w n u !iT Ch might subscrib e to the document. 

had L had btCn ,° Pposed to having the Free French in it and while he 

Wat 0 ; rst/r C^nch .* was ciear Hu " 

h h Sti,i belieV " there"iTsome^wajTwe 

and agreed to the wol^^uthontks” PreS,dent ° Verruled Hul1 
L.tv.nov, however, told the President and Churchill that h„ h ^ 

KL*" " °' ,h “ >1>»I '<"• .ppro» a “ 

»•*« » ” b ““ d “ ° f >»• »■' ppw« 


A 
















/ / _ — 

• f t L e or der in which the signatories 

° 05 To l the utZTSnoL Declaration were to be listed. 
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( mu chill tried to argue that the change was inconsequential but it 
was perrectly clear that Litvinov did not believe this and he insisted 
that he could not agree to a change and, because both the President 
and Churchill were anxious to have the text released at once, there 
was no time to cable to Russia. 

At this point Churchill became quite angry and told Litvinov in 
effect that he wasn t much of an ambassador if he didn t have the 
power to even add a word like this; that we were in a war and there 
was no time for long-winded negotiations. He said that we had agreed 
to every change in the text that the Russians wanted and it seemed 
to him they could agree to this. 

Litvinov stuck by his point, however, and the Declaration was 
issued without the word "authorities.” 

Later I learned that Litvinov had cabled for approval to include 
the word authorities and his Government had given it to him. 


However, this agreement must have come too late as the 
word authorities did not appear. The changes in the text re¬ 
quested by the Kremlin were actually negligible, d hey were ali 
due to Russian reluctance to indicate any commitment to join 
the war against Japan. For instance, the Russians substituted 
the words the struggle for victory over Hitlerism 5 ’ for the 
words "the defeat of members or adherents of the Tripartite 
Pact. The Soviet Ambassador made it clear that in his country 
the word Hitlerism covers "Naziism, Fascism and fapanism.” 

AH of the Russian revisions were accepted and Roosevelt wrote 
them on the draft in his own hand. 


Llgy ^sccmber 29, Anthony Eden had returned to London 
from Moscow. His mission had been largely fruitless. The 
Soviet Government had demanded that Great Britain, and pre- 

as well, should recognize the fron- 
1 ' >eld by the Russians on June 20, 1941, which included 
possession of the Baltic States and the portion of Poland seized 
in the first month of the Second World War. In refusing to 
agree to this recognition, Eden invoked the principles of the 
Atlanuc Charter and the views of President Roosevelt, which 
had been definitely expressed by Winant to the British Gov¬ 
ernment on the day before Pearl Harbor. 

Free F n rT°r ^ Urchi11 his Pl«* for the inclusion of the 

nch in the United Nations Declaration, saying that 
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"They are in every sense an Ally,” and pointing out that their 
forces were now collaborating with the Americans and the 
British in many places of the highest strategic importance, par¬ 
ticularly 'in New Caledonia. Eden said quite frankly that h 
did not think that the U.S. Government had the right to veto 
the participation of the Free French in the proposed Declara- 


Eden also felt strongly that the Dominions should be kept 
together in the listing and not separated alphabetically from 
the United Kingdom and from each other. He stated that h 
Viceroy of India was in favor of India s inclusion and that 
War Cabinet regretted that the words social security 
been dropped out of the Declaration. I do not know why thes 
words were omitted but it must have been at Roosevelt s in 
sistence- probably he did not want to complicate matter ) 
giving Congressional reactionaries the alarming idea t at t 1 
was a Declaration of a permanent, global New Deal- 

In the final listing of signatories, as written by Ro ° se m 

his own hand, it was U.S., U.K., • • • •> , .. ^ich 

the others (including those Latin American Republic 

had already declared war) in alphabetical order. 

When Churchill left for Canada on December :L 9 ’ larat fon. 
Roosevelt had agreed on the final language o meant 

There were twenty-four other nations involve , anc j 

that the representatives of all of them were cab g ^ 
forth to their home governments all over the w > ll j 

every syllable and every suggested change. The las change 
made by the President: for the words Associated Power® 
substituted the name that he had conceived and of which 
was very proud—"United Nations." All the governments, 
course, had to send formal authorization to their represenwt 
in Washington to sign the document. On December 30, 
ill telegraphed Roosevelt expressing the belief * at “ ' 

could get the Declaration through on time it would repr 
"a pretty considerable achievement. It was all of that, 
days later, on New Years Day, 1942, the representatives^ 
twenty-six countries gathered in the V lute House an g 
the document which gave birth to the United Nations anc p 
vided an uplifting message of hope for countless mi 
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all parts of the world who prayed for a restoration of freedom 
and the establishment of enduring peace. 

It must be remembered that this prelude to a new world 
symphony was being composed against the reverberations of 
shocking defeats in the Pacific. The Japanese were sweeping 
through Malaya and the Philippines; they had made their first 
parachute landings in the East Indies; they had taken Guam, 
Wake and Hong Kong; they were advancing on Manila, leav¬ 
ing Mac Arthur and the last American-Filipino force isolated 
beyond help on the southern tip of Bataan Feninsula and the 
rock of Corregidor, 

It should also be remembered that American prestige was 
sinking rapidly at this time, particularly in the Far East. The 
Japanese propagandists were screaming in triumph: ‘Where 
is the U.S. Navy/” They were effectively and delightedly mak¬ 
ing capital of the inability of the arrogant, purse-proud Ameri¬ 
cans to bring aid to their Allies or even to their own beleaguered 
forces throughout the Western Pacific. 

On December 28, General Mac Arthur sent an urgent cable 
0 t ie War Department asking that Washington do something 
o offset this "crescendo of enemy propaganda” which was be¬ 
ing used with "deadly effectiveness” in the Philippines. Mac- 
Arthur added, with awful truth, "I am not in a position here 
to combat it.” The best that Washington could do at the mo- 
' was a proclamation, hastily prepared, by the President 
the people of the Philippines, which said in part, 1 renew 
my solemn pledge to you that your freedom will be redeemed 
and your independence established and protected.” Although 
this pledge could then have little meaning, the Filipino people 
will not orget that word "protected” if their independent Re¬ 
public is ever imperiled again. 

On December 30, Roosevelt sent the following memoran¬ 
dum to the Secretary of War: 


I wish that War Plans would explore every possible means v. 

relieving the Philippines. I realize great risks are involved but th 
objective is important. . rj .1 

Unfortunately, that was a problem that could not be solve 
at the oddly named Arcadia Conference. 
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There was serious discussion in the White House of the 
possibility of Japanese attacks on the West Coast of 
America by naval bombardment, minelaying in P°f s / S ™ 
or San Francisco), "attacks by human torpedoes ( su 
those carried out by Italians in Alexandria) —or 
borne air attacks or actual seaborne expeditions of troops. lh 
last seemed improbable, to say the least, but the Ja >■ 
demonstrating a will and a capacity for fantastic maneuvers. 
Churchill said he could see little likelihood thac even t e>p 
anese would attempt an invasion of the continen , b 

S Ta, che West C<»s, m.gh, beJW-f 

word) from time to time. (It was insulted once by a 
marine a few weeks thereafter.) Roosevelt thought that the 
danger of carrier-borne bombing was great enough to warrant 
"disDersal” of aircraft factories on the West Coast, an eav 
brook made available the British experience in working out 
'hTs process Far more serious than any spectacular demonstra¬ 
tions against Seattle, San Francisco or Los Angeles—or even 
Hollywood—was the possibility of a concerted attackonth 
EnL. Canal. B». even this vital point was cons,darad^ 
purely local and incidental. The main problem in the Japanes 
war was still on the other side of the Pacific. In h.s State of the 

Union Message, Roosevelt said: 

We cannot wage this war in a defensive spirit. As our power and 

we can reach him. , i ores f or we intend to bring this 

We must keep him far from our snores, 

war to him on his own home grounds. 

This was reaffirmation of the 

the Joint entfrety’ only 

th Tth 8 ad been^sumed when 'L grand strateg? was laid down 
;l ,at ffie JapanS could be contained within the line bounded 
bv the Aleutian and Hawaiian Islands, Samoa, Fiji, t 
fon Islands the East Indies, Singapore, Thailand, and the 
maritime provinces of Siberia. Now it was becoming evld « 
that they could not be thus contained, that they might sweep 
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southward over the East Indies to Australia and westward 
through Burma into India and even on to the Middle East, 

A new theater of war was accordingly and hastily established, 
known as the A.B.D.A. Area, the initials standing for Ameri¬ 
can, British, Dutch, Australian. This covered the huge, con¬ 
fused area from the Bay of Bengal to Australasia. It was during 
the first discussion of this problem, at a meeting of the British 
and American Chiefs of Staff on the afternoon of Christmas 
Day, that General Marshall made a proposal which was to 
assume utmost importance in the conduct of the Second World 
War. These are his words as directly quoted in the official 
minutes: 

I express these as my personal views and not those as a result of 
consultation with the Navy or with my own War Plans Division. As 
a result of what I saw in France and from following our own experi¬ 
ence, I feel very strongly that the most important consideration is the 
question of unity of command. The matters being settled here are mere 
details which will continuously reoccur unless settled in a broader way. 
With differences between groups and between services, the situation 
is impossible unless we operate on a frank and direct basis. I am con¬ 
vinced that there must be one man in command of the entire theater— 
air, ground, and ships. We can not manage by cooperation. Human 
frailties arc such that there would be emphatic unwillingness to place 
portions of troops under another service. If we make a plan for 
unified command now, it will solve nine-tenths of our troubles. 

There are difficulties in arriving at a single command, but they are 
much less than the-hazards that must be faced if we do not achieve 
his. We never think alike—there are the opinions of those on this 
side of the table and of the people on the other side; but as for myself, 
I am willing to go the limit to accomplish this. We must decide on a 
line of action here and not expect it to be done out there. I favor 
one man being in control, but operating under a controlled directive 
from here. We had to come to this in the first World War, but it was 
not until 1918 that it was accomplished and much valuable time, 
blood, and treasure had been needlessly sacrificed. If we could decide 
on a unified command now, it would be a great advance over what 
was accomplished during the World War. 

There was plenty of disagreement with that proposal. At a 
Mi 1,1,1 : ! :ing in the White House on December 26 Roose¬ 

velt expressed his approval of the Marshall suggestion but 
Churchill 00k issue with it. The Prime Minister said that unity 





Note passed by Beaverbrook to Hopkins during White House 
meeting to discuss the question of unity of command . 
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of command was all very well when there was a continuous 
line of battle, .such as the line from the Vosges to the Channel 
in the First World War, but that in the Far East some of the 
Allied forces were separated from each other by a thousand 
miles or more. He believed that these various forces, Army, 
Navy and Air, representing four different countries, should 
operate on their own with the individual commanders respon¬ 
sible only to the Supreme Command in Washington. At this 
point in the discussions, Beaverbrook jotted down a note on 
a White House memo pad and passed it to Hopkins. It read: 
You should work on Churchill. He is being advised. He is 
open-minded and needs discussion.’' As a result of this, Hop¬ 
kins arranged for a private meeting between Churchill and 
Marshall at which the latter was able to convince the Prime 
Minister of the soundness of his proposal and to gain his agree¬ 
ment to it. This was a demonstration of the peculiar role played 
by Hopkins at all the major conferences of the next three 
years. Because of the utter informality of his position as well 
^ of his character he could act in an extraofficial capacity and 
thus bring about ready settlement of disputes which might 
have been greatly prolonged or completely stalled if left to the 
traditional, antiquated machinery of international negotiation. 
There were many more notes passed to Hopkins under con¬ 
ference ables and many more examples of his effective, off-the- 

record action. He was rare]y confined by the customary "chan¬ 
nels.*' 

When the principle of unified command was accepted, 
Roosevelt suggested that General Sir Archibald Wavell be 
named for the unenviable post of Supreme Commander of the 
A.B.D.A. Area. Discussing this suggestion among themselves 
later, me British Chiefs of Staff were firm in their opposition 
to the appointment of Wavell or any other Briton to a com¬ 
mand which seemed doomed to defeat and even disaster. Sus¬ 
pecting that this was a Roosevelt trick to shift the ugly re¬ 
sponsibility, they felt that the British delegation should be 
unanimous in insisting that an American commander be given 

d the blame). Lord Halifax agreed with them, but 
w lcn the ) r expressed their views to Churchill he exploded that 
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this suspicious attitude implied doubt of the motives of the 
President of the United States and he would not stand for m 
So far as he was concerned, Roosevelt's gesture was a friendly 
and a generous one, imposing high confidence in Wave . 0 
that settled that discussion, although there was an attempt to 
el ect a compromise by having the naval conunand^kepljipqpaa 
rate under the American Admiral T. C. Hart. General Marshall, 
however, insisted that Hart be -placed under Wavells com¬ 
mand and Roosevelt instructed Marshall and Hopkins to ra 

the orders accordingly. . 

As it turned out, Wavell never had a real chance to exercise 

this command. The situation had gone to pieces be ore 
quate forces could be assembled, let alone deployed 

By December 29, four days after General Marshall ha ur S 
the principle of unity of command, Wavells appointment a 
been cleared with the Dominion Prime Ministers and he hi it¬ 
self had been notified. There remained the problem of whac 
do about China, for it was obvious that no part of the Cl nes 
Republic could be put under any Anglo-American command. 
Marshall drafted a memorandum, which was approved infor^ 
mallv by the Chiefs of Staff and dispatched to Hopkins for th 
President’s approval. It contained the following recommen 

tion: 

The advisability of a similar command of ^ 

dated Powers in the Chinese Theatre appears evident. This Thtat _ 

suggest should include Northeast Burma an ^ SUCl \f 0 °Jp "o/the As- 
land and Indo-China as may become accessible to troops ot 

sociated Powers. 

I JjLvelt inserted the word "initially" before "include” and 
he c^out the reference to Northeast Burma. Also, each time 
. the word "Associated" appeared, he changed it to ni 
5 or thS was the day when the United Nations was given its 

^he announcement that 

accped 'Sideo.all, with ,ha, of 

the Chinese Theater was m j d Churchill, who 

WaveU's appointment. Howev er Roos overlooked 

had to think of so much in those and oth ) > 
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the sensibilities of the Netherlands Government-in-Exile in 
London, who were naturally deeply concerned about any ar¬ 
rangements affecting command in the East Indies. Extensive 
apologies were made for this oversight. 

There was no question of doubt that the attention of the 
American people at this time was directed almost entirely 
toward the Pacific. When Churchill spoke to the Congress, he 
was applauded many times but by far the greatest ovation 
greeted his challenge to the Japanese: "What kind of a people 
do they think we are? Is it possible they do not realize that we 
shall never cease to persevere against them until they have 
been taught a lesson which they and the world will never for¬ 
get?" And when Roosevelt addressed the Congress, he paid 
tribute to our British allies and our Russian allies but the foud- 
esr and least punctilious applause was reserved for his tribute 
to the Chinese. 

Most important of all, the country’s heart was with the few 
Americans who w r ere then fighting: the gallantry and efficiency 
1,1 he little garrison at Wake had both stimulated and sobered 
the people, and now the tragic-heroic story of Bataan and Cor- 
regidor and of the hopeless sea fights off Java was beginning 
to be told. Nevertheless, the participants in the Arcadia Con- 
tva-nce stuck to their purpose and devoted most of their plan¬ 
ning to the war in Europe. 

The agreed strategy involved the closing and the tightening 
of a ring around the territory under German control. This ring 
was defined roughly as running on a line from Archangel to 
the Black Sea, through Anatolia, along the northern seaboard 
of the Mediterranean and the western seaboard of the European 
continent. The main object was "to strengthen this ring, and 
dose the gaps in it, by sustaining the Russian Front, by arming 
and supporting Turkey, by increasing their strength in the 
Middle East, and by gaining possession of the whole North 
African Coast, for the prevention of 'German eruptions' 

Persian Gulf, or the West Coast of Africa, or else¬ 
where.” 

The basis for actual planning was provided in these three 

paragraphs: 
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tv In 1942 the main methods of wearing down Germany’s resist- 

a Ever-increasing air bombardment by British and American 
Forces* 

b. Assistance to Russia’s offensive by all available means. 

c The blockade. . , • 

d. The maintenance of the spirit of revolt in the occupied countries, 

and the organization of subversive movements. . , , 

16. It does not seem likely that in 1942 any large scale land offen 

sive against Germany except on the Russian front will b P 
We must, however, be ready to take advantage o any openl " , 
may result from the wearing down process referred to in par g 

to conduct limited land offensives. rnntin-mt 

T , In IQ4 a the way may be clear for a return to the Contin.nt, 

7 ’ \ * n from Turkey into the Balkans, or by lamb 

across the Mediterranean, from tuncey imu to the 

* in \y7^cfprn Europe Such operations will be th p 

ings in western tu p - e G f t u e victory program 

final assault on Germany itself, and the scope ot the mc y p b 

should be such as to provide means by which they can be 

(In the British estimates, the final land offensives would be 
launched by the Russians from the east the Americans 

the south and the British from the west.) fVintinent 

The two obvious points of access to the European Contmen 

were the United Kingdom, which was presently' 

Northwest Africa, which was not. Roosev J on 

to plan movements of American forces to both po 
as possible. The first troops were en route to Nor 
before the conferences in Washington had endeimse^ 
dition, known as ^MAGNET, was^at t* g f J ie British 

ganda measure, designed to b t u e Russians 

people and to provide encouraging assurance o the Rus 
Sfh^ -neonle of the German-occupied countries that tne 

Americans were coming ini aThome 
Jha°t Roosevek was°not heeding their demands that the war be 

^Tbe North^Africarfop^rat fcfcaff^dGYMNAST^then 
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ican (one of them Marines . Roosevelt was always particularly 
favorable to this operation, which appealed to naval-minded 
men because it could result in the reopening of the Mediter¬ 
ranean route for shipping to the Middle East and Far East, 
thereby saving considerable tonnage employed in the long haul 
around the Cape of Good Hope. American Army men were less 
interested in it, for it involved no direct attack on German land 
power or production centers. — 

The records of the Arcadia Conference are too voluminous 
to be reproduced here but the minutes of one meeting, held on 
January 12, give an idea of the scope and complexity of the 
problems under discussion. Present at this meeting were: the 
resident, the Prime Minister, Lord Beaverbrook, Mr. Harry 
opkins, Admiral Stark, Admiral King, General Marshall, 
general Arnold, General Watson, Admiral Pound, i ield Mar- 
s al Dill, Air Chief Marshal Portal, Brigadier Hollis, Colonel 
Jacob, Colonel Sexton. 

Hollis was substituting for General Ismay at this * Conference, 
an Jacob (British) and Sexton (American) were the staff 
secretaries. I do not know why Secretaries Stimson and Knox 

^ o were usually present at the major meetings were absent 
rom this one. The minutes follow: 

The President suggested that the status of Super-Gymnast be dis¬ 
cussed. 

Hr. Churchill stated that he understood that the Staff had produced 
t timc table w hich was approved in principle; that it looks as if 
ommel might get away; that if defeated, his defeat would be pre- 
ce ed by a stern chase; that the British are getting a new armored 
ngade into the Near East and there will be a battle soon; that in¬ 
formation had been received of a convoy arriving at Tripoli with ad- 
atUonal German materiel; that the possible date at which the Ger¬ 
mans will be pushed back to Tripoli will be delayed, and that more 
ln }5 exists fb r the completion of Super-Gymnast. 

th C i Pfesident stated tBat politically there is more time available; 
1 * , e is t a tcn dency on the part of Vichy to say No to German 
'man s, that reports received indicate that a growing number of 

* n 5 Afmy °? C , ers have bcen making inquiries as to whether their 
enures would be accepted if they did something. That Admiral 

an r an 1 a *f bc w ould be accepted into a conference; that the 

nswer had been, not under present circumstances. That if he brought 

e rench Fleet over to the Allies, the situation would change. How- 
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assy's :,£ sff^saSgi 

*■* ^ri^birfig^ ir. a- i 

?i“ wik. gr>« S»u be otai«J (-"■» *».'»™ *!” G ""”" ! C “’ 
m“ceJ ibri, movemee, into .he lbe.to Peh.h.ul. l 

T i Pf^irlent then asked about transports. . .• 

General M.r.h.ll a.a.ed .h*. which 

f3SJ? £ schedule - «£. 

Of .he ■»•• !b ' p! , ,V " ;“i r„ ,„d“ ppto fe. »™r> 

brought up the question ot quarters ana 

in Magnet. nuestion about the quarters 

Mr. Churchill stated that there was q Northern 

■»* - - 

"S- M„h.,. .hen 

agreed upon by the Joint f _ the East Coast on January 

k 21,800 American troops t^ Itio *^ February r 4 *. 

20th, to arrive in the ABE>A. Ar■ FP^ for New Caledonia 
This convoy to consist of 10, de 8 „ ow i n Australia, would furnish 
which with the artillery g Caledonia. The remainder of the 

approximately a division for d other ground service 

expedition would consist of engine ABDA Area . Also moving 
troops for the bombers now am^mg^ {> 86 me dium bombers, 

out were 20 cargo ships, carry g 5 and one .half mil- 

„ li 8 h, bombtre, *“ «« » «'*“ 

lion gallons of gasoline. I he airp 

lost by attrition. , . • order t o permit this expe >- 

—* h - v ' “* m ; 

land on January I Jth would Jhe Que en Mary c0 £ ul £ ritish 

for teUnd wou- lr ® ]and Fe bruary ist^ be carried to 

S Sd to smlj^V i r ° e 

Ireland on the Andes, Uro . ^ poim, the Wakehem 
East to the Far East by 
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trip to move British troops over the same route. In addition, 4,400 
more troops could be moved to Ireland on the George Washington, 
February 24th. Under the plan, approximately 24,000 troops would 
be in or en route to Ireland by the 25th of February. 

The involvements in this plan are as follows: 

(1) It would cancel the present movements to Ireland and Iceland, 
which have already been arranged for. 

( 2 ) It would cause some confusion in the Port of New York, due 
to the necessity of unloading ships. 

(3) k would require the utilization of the Kungsholm, which at 
present is being held for the State Department. 

(4) Some difficulty would be incurred in crating the medium 
bombers scheduled for the ABDA convoy. 

(5) It would be necessary to use two vessels now on the South 
American route, and would involve the loan of three British ships. 

The President asked, with reference to the ABDA convoy, about 
the matter of refueling. 

Admiral King stated that refueling would not be necessary en route. 

General Marshall then stated that another serious consideration was 
the fact that the proposed ABDA convoy would result in a 30% re¬ 
duction of lend-lease to Russia for a period of four months, and would 
also reduce the lend-lease materiel going to Basra. 

The President stated that the plan sounded good. 

Mr. Churchill asked what utilization was being made of the Queen 
Elizabeth and the Aquitania. 

General Marshall stated that the Queen Elizabeth and the Aquitania 
we e to be used for a third convoy to the Far East from the West 
Coast, which would involve the movement of three antiaircraft regi¬ 
ments. It was now understood, however, that the Aquitania would 
not be available until the end of February. Also, there are being 
moved from the West Coast, 7,000 troops on January 12th; 14,000 on 
January 30th; u,ooo early in February. With regard to the ABDA 
convoy from the East Coast, it would take three to four weeks to 
assemble the freight boats, and the American troops leaving on Janu¬ 
ary 20th would arrive before their equipment. To split up the convoy 
would involve complications for the Navy. To delay added to the 
dangers of the voyage. It was therefore best to send a single troop 
convoy, even if some units arrived ahead of their materiel. 

The President asked about troop accommodations in New Cale¬ 
donia. 

General Marshall stated that owing to the climate, little difficulty 

was anticipated in finding adequate shelter for the troops; that they 
could take tents. 

Mr. Chun ill observed that the plan as prepared would result in 
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some confusion, that a fact to be given consideration was the delay 
of shipments to Russia; that the Russians would undoubted!) 

dl He P a°skedif the plan had been the subject of joint discussion between 

^'GCTeral Marshall stated that it had; and that this particular matter 
■ I been brought up but there was no use sending troops to the 
ABDA Area without their equipment That if a 5" becomes 

the New Caledonia increment should-be e "vJ^aBDA AreaW 
necessity that the air reinforcements be sent to the ABDA Area im 

Admiral Pound stated that the matter had been discussed in the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff Conference and that the people m London we 
working on a slightly different shaping schedule pjrtm arly 

respe/to the use of American “ England 

the Far East, and the possible use of the Q ” • . l , 0 . 

‘o the Middle East; that an answer on this could be received by 

TS. a «* »' N ' w > cd ' do "“ 

inateJ, could we carry out our Russian b , ; f anything 

„ srrst‘s£££‘ - - - 

a: tr air 

only seven ships, and that we reserve materials to Eng- 

ships we have available ’ locatins 
Archangel is closed now, there is a 

s? A * d * agel is 

closed, and state that they can absorb the shipments.^ ^ wa$ of 
Admiral Stark f at ^ff 0 % eduction of lend-lease to Russia, or 

the greater importance tnc 3 / _ 

immediate reinforcements for 1 ’v , ; n tbe Far East and the 

Mr. Churchill observed t ia hike priority over other things; 

fighting the Russians are doing sho ‘ seco P dary . That he was sorry 

that Magnet and the Icelandrehe derst and the necessity there¬ 

about reducing Magnet, but he could under 

for. . , c in earlv decision must be reached 

General Marshall obser '' e . ^ t shipment may be altered, 
in order that the January 15 th Mag P ^ sending plaQes t0 the 

General Arnold stated that there 
Far Fast without their ground serv 
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Admiral Pound observed that the only immediate commitment was 
the matter of unloading the January 15th convoy for Magnet. 

General Marshall stated that if we unload this convoy, we must 
immediately commence loading for the Australian convoy. * 

Mr. Churchill again asked whether this matter had been taken un 
with the British Chiefs of Staff. 

General Marshall replied that the matter had been discussed jointly, 
he President stated that he liked General Marshall’s program if 
only some means could be found to take care of the Russians. 

Mr. Hopkins suggested that Admiral Land be directed to fim: 6 or 
7 more ships a month for Russia; that he did not think General 
Marshall should be held up by the necessity for Russian lend-lease 

Lord Beaverbrook stated that he would be very sorry to see ships 
diverted from the Atlantic because of the increased strain on shipping 
which would result; also that it was important that certain items be 
continued to England in order to keep up production schedules, and 
he hated very much to stop shipments to Russia. 

The President agreed that there might be unfortunate repercussions 

m Russia if at the very time they are pinched as at present we let 

them down. He then asked how important is the occupation of New 
Caledonia. 

Admiral King replied that this is on the line of Naval communica¬ 
tion and is a potential object for Japanese occupation. 

The President asked if it would be eas^ to reconquer. 

Admiral King replied that none will be easy to reconquer once 
they are occupied. 

Genera; Arnold stated that as far as flying routes are concerned, 

both New Caledonia and the Fiji Islands can be jumped if necessary! 

Admiral King observed that the urgent question was assistance to 
the Far East. 

Mr. Churchill agreed that it should come ahead of New Caledonia. 

1 he President observed that the only thing holding up General 

Marshall's plan is the seven cargo ships. 

Mr. Hopkins asked if Russia were not involved, would General 
Marshall’s plan be approved? 

It was agreed that it would be. 

Mr. Hopkins then suggested that the President and the Prime 
Minister take the responsibility of getting lend-lease material to Rus- 
Ma and not hold up General Marshall’s plan on this account. 

r. Churchill suggested that the present ships on the Russian run 

on mue, and that we find other ships to make up the deficit. He then 

S f, 1 , Chiefs of Staff agreed on the mechanics of the plan. 

.. stated that it must be approved in London, because 

cy ad been working on a slightly different arrangement. 
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The President asked Mr. Hopkins if he could get enough ships to 

ta Mr a Hopkms ftated that if the President would get ^iralLand 
and Sir Arthur Salter in and tell them the situation, he was sure 

could be done. A , • i t anc i had told him earlier in 

General Marshall satd tot A with Russia, we 
the day that under our present protocol agrcei 

were behind in furnishing material. accepted and a search 

Mr. Churchill suggested ‘ ** 2 ^£^British were behind in their 
made for the seven ships, and asked it t 

^Se”.SkS5a to. to British ... bAtad in to* 

^ sasasHRj - ja—siss r, 

tinued to succeed in t n an j yellow race, which might 

the Far East, includ,nS al ‘ there; that a symbolic landing m 

complicate seriously our situ fae ho ed material for Eng- 

Ireland would be satisfactory P B N York awaiting ships, 
land would not be P led up or. the .docksm .New ^ faeen 

Lord Beaverbrook o serv , Area; and that more 

scraped up for convoy movements to the ABDA Ar 

could be found if another searc /gQ^plan makes no provision for 
Mr Churchill stated that the ABL>a p 

S TJnto“£sh.ll stated to. no ship, to** <« 

,« beine osed to to ABDAtotof- ^ with lhe aBDA 

The tow“n* to Russia eould be found, when would 

plan, and enough shipping i 

Super-Gymnast be possible. Staffs had already established 

Mr. Churchill fanning; and if January 7th 

that some days would Ibe req.u • D . Day (the day oading 

was established as the beginmng ot p . ^ ^ earHest arrlV al in 

would commence) would be February 4 

Casablanca would be March 3 r d- w as not in, troop carriers, 

General Marshall stated that the shortage 

but in cargo carriers. , d t data as to the effect 

Mr. Churchill stated that the Starts 

of this plan on Gymnast. _ lirD0S es of a round calculation, the 

Admiral King stated that, for P ur P 0S for Gymnast would be 

date on which the ships ^‘ he Hast Coast and Australia 

determined by the turn around betwee ^ months> whic h would set 

which would amount to aPP r0 ly G m nast to about April 15*- 

back the possible date of loading for Ojm 
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*^feS? al r in * St3ted that 15,000 troops ’ comh - u loaded can be 
embacked for Gymnast without delay at any time. 

to the Far East! ^ ° bSerVed ‘ hat the Wh °' e problem is to ** planes 
General Arnold stated that this is the only wav we c m n, 

Japanese advance to the south. 5 5 P e 

We wilfmakeBe the °K a PP rov e General Marshall's plan 

which the'chkfs M r staff °had e come t to was "that tl"^ ABDA aSrC ‘ emen ‘ 
Ea°st d n0t imerfere With the “ent of pur^itTpf 

*» if ™ JLJ&XZSZT* bc f0 ' ,hc 

'exchange have toned them down to a politf 

%St: s, E j““' r = s* «? .te/co.d, 

resDnnsiK;i,„ • out sei ? sin g the Homeric awfulness of the 

decide so imAtv Up ° n the few who were compelled to 

in nations which mrST m , en fe P resented the highest authority 
onto fr,„ h command gigantic resources; but. at this time 

fi thenThe "* t0tal ,° f "““**■ had «£d3 

cessant problem o/wl^ 7 . aVailab , le there remained the in- 
plied. The seven Z , and h ° W the y should be. ap- 

the supply routes to R U s S fa « ° P r? Sh ° llld be ke P< on 

war ofsuchT!,' L ke a ne 8 ]i g ibIe quantity in a 

a H anyone could SULI** Whe ?. thlS meeti ng was held, for 
mean the difference to theTovJt Un- and . their car S oes might 

war or making a separate peai " C ° ntinUin * 

-where of strategy and priorities 

was not a matter nf A dlvisi0n cou l d best be employed—it 

invariably line ud on l5 P Ute etwe f n Allies. The British did not 
y one up on one side and the Americans on the other. 
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There could be conflict between the interests of an American 
commander in the Canal Zone, or in Africa, and another Amer¬ 
ican in Alaska, or in China. There could be far more violent 
conflict between the three services in any one theater of war. 
For example: when it came to allotting the limited supply of 
Oerhkon antiaircraft guns, the British Navy and the U.S. Navy 
would stand together as stanch allies in favor of using these on 
ships—in joint opposition to demands that the guns be used 
for mobile batteries, or for the defense of London, Moscow, 
Rangoon, or various air bases, or even demands from Congress¬ 
men (this is not a joke) that they be used for the deiense o 

Capitol Hill. * 

Such matters could be settled, quickly if not a ways correctly, 

when the President and Prime Minister and all the Chiefs of 

Staff were gathered conveniently together under the same 100 . 

It was obvious, however, that the Arcadia Conference could not 

continue in session until V-E and V-j days. A means must be 

found to continue the application of this top authority on a 

28, during^ 

He gave the draft of this cable to Hopkins, who subsequent} 
noted, "I showed it to the President, who agreed there 
certain things in it that shouldn’t be there. General Marshall 
and Admiral King and I stepped in the next room an 
the eliminations noted here. The Prime Minister s final 
represents these additions and deletions. (These changes 
mostly to make sure that the American Admiral Hart shou , 
as previously noted, be subject to General Wavell s comman 

rather than independent.) .% 

The cable as finally approved and transmitted London sai 

the intention was that Wavell should have a staff I ''- 1 e 
tween British and Americans in about the same proportion as 
that of Foch s High Control in 1918. Wavell would receive his 
orders from "an appropriate joint body,” which would be re¬ 
sponsible to the President as Commander in Chief and to the 
Prime Minister as Minister of Defense. The Lord Privy heal 
replied that the War Cabinet approved this proposal since the 
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Prime Minister considered it "a war-winner," but the Cabinet 

was anxious to know just what would be the composition of 
the appropriate joint body." F 

On December 29, the Chiefs of Staff drew up an outline of 
he system of command. This was sent to the White House in 

CK,Z e Ti ff, * oosevelt and Hopkins worked over it. The 
Chiefs of Staff had recommended as follows: 

It is suggested that no special body should be set up for this purpose 

TaTlt r ‘° C ‘ 0g tHe maChine f0r the ^lowng ™ 

Ze and r.I A 6 neCeSSa , ry f° have Dutch - Australian and New 
Zealand representatives on this body. 

. ^ cb representative in (a) would probably wish for time 

to consult h ls Government before giving an opinion 

in W b. n«d 

Sfiff r The SuprC i me Commander would telegraph to the Chiefs of 

5SSS5S t? L “" d0 " •*“» t 

telegraphs V ulr Committee in Lond °o would immediately 

v g " °, h British Mission in Washington to say whether or not 
tiiey would be telegraphing any opinions. 

Roosevelts revision of this was drastic. Here are the same 
passages as he rendered them: 

It is suggested that a special bodv be set un fnr t-hic ^ 

Washington. Y 9 * thls P ur P ose m 

(a) 3 Americans, 3 British. 

2 " l *" d " ‘" d ‘ D “ h »»■ 

* bov ' m “ hio ">' ih “ id •» “■«* ~ «* 

mittee I h w/ S T reme C ° mmander would te legraph to the above Com- 
t, WaS llngton ’ hls Proposal, whatever it might be. 

to London ro C °?T' ttee Washington wouid ^mediately telegraph 
to London to ask for any recommendations or opinions. ... 

The following day, December 30, Hopkins noted: 

0fI h ; 0 ; Ue8eSti0n ° f an " appr0priate )° int bod y" has kicked up a hell 

when I fnnn fi °! faCt 1 s . u S8 ested the words to the Prime Minister 

It seemc i t C WaS s ^t to issue all the directions himself. 

o me so essential to get the unity of command through in 








It U uvn* tb-t cM.r oeltorc on iWi doclolono 

vo'ild have to b« el von :raild bo* 

(a) Tie provision oC rein. orce’ien uS • 

<bj A Ttcjar o t^n .o in policy* 

(e) Departure froa che Supr** Counter'* directive. 

2, It la suggested that f* speci al body ** 


for this purple 



It la proposed, therefore, that 
e—• ». u.- in th. follooln* ^ 

<•> Itb. 9u,r«n. 

Coa&itteOi 1 


<b> 


his proposal, Whatever It 
I qBa Alattly ti 



uz&mrr 

(o) On receipt of these opinions, the 




Washington 


would 


„_imiii-M -*■“ «>.lr w-®*' 111 " “ 

tt. Presiamt ^ b7 U1 .«mU> to to. Prln. mnl.t.r 
gj p I 1 Jrr f W&kf Th« Prine SUnlstor would 

0 r««, thA president whether he w*a In a greenest 
thea InXoP® tna ktowiow ^ / J l t j*- 


/ 


Z 2 ftE*=ir^£& 

evelt’s handwritten amend.merits to C 
proposed set-up for Southwest Pacific 
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the South West Pacific that rather than try to define what the ' appro¬ 
priate body would be, I urged both the Prime Minister and the 
President to send it along and decide the make-up of the appropriate 
joint body’’ later. 

It now develops that everybody and his grandmother wants to be 
on the joint body and it now looks as if it would end by having the 

joint British and American staffs assist the President, At any rate 
they will run it. 

The appropriate joint body was the organization which 
became known as the Combined Chiefs of Staff and the refer¬ 
ence to "everybody and his grandmother" reflected the desire 
of other Allied nations to be represented on it—and not merely 
for consultation and advisory purposes." As has been seen, the 
nucleus of the Combined Chiefs had been provided at the Staff 
talks in Washington a year before, but until the Arcadia Con¬ 
ference there was a general assumption that the permanent 
body when established would function as a sort of joint secre¬ 
tariat to pool records and intelligence and serve as liaison be¬ 
tween the British Chiefs in London and their American oppo¬ 
site numbers. However, the traditional concept of liaison in 
Marshall s opinion—and in Roosevelt s—was simply not good 
enough to meet the new circumstances. The Navy’s Kimmel 
and the Army’s Short had maintained formal "liaison” within 
signaling distance of each other on Oahu, and the Japanese 
attackers had come and gone before the antiquated machinery 
could function. If the principle of unity of command was valid 
for each theater, it was all the more valid for the top command 
0 the entire American-British effort. It was inconceivable that 
any one man could undertake such a job, and it was question¬ 
able whether any board, representing both nations and all the 
services, could ever come to agreement on major decisions. But 
there was little disagreement that the experiment should be tried 
1 5 when it came to naming the location of supreme 

_eadquarters, it was obviously difficult for the British to accept 
he American contention that because the United States would 
• ^5” bulk of the manpower and materiel, and because 

mn fj 1 & eo g ra phically between the two wars, Washing- 
v 1 , ul l ; e the seat of the Combined Chiefs of Staff. How- 
ver, they did accept, and Field Marshal Sir John Dill was 
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therefore anomalous position, exercising political as tte 

SSS’JZ*,. Ch “ chi, ‘ a *'“ d ,h “ t ,s a 1<£ 

sr^mw^ 

ment, Raw Materials, f > , , , r imnortant and 

The first of these was by all odds the most imp°r 

controlled to a large extent the determinations • 

Furthermore, it was obviously as vital to c ^ in a ? cr aft. I 

grand strategy as the of the Munitions As- 

believe it can be said that t r crnment than any 

signment Board provoked more ^ted argume 

other topic considered at the Arcadia Conference ^ 

individual upon whom all elements «Mj*e 
final responsible authority was Harry P , ii e all prob- 
, J first intended that the B<«d 
lems of production and supply as well as •f'™ 

On December 27, Beaverbrook wrote to the Presiden 

• Tf Urrmlcins to take charge ot a 

It is my hope that you will permit Mr. Hopki g authofity 

committee of production with ful P‘ n ' crs f h pro duction require- 
Such a committee would not on y dispose of he pro distributins 
ments but would also be responsible for mobilising 
the necessary raw materials. 

Beaverbrook sent a copy of this letter to Churchill, a g 

I support a Supreme Command in supplies as well as ^ asked to 
Mr. Harry Hopkins is the proper authority and he should 
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co-ordinate the production of the United States, Great Britain, and 
Canada, including raw materials. 


However, Roosevelt was not likely to agree with this pro¬ 
posal; having refused for two years, and in the face of endless 
criticism, to name a supreme boss of American production he 
would have provoked roars of protest from the Congress and 
tie press had he appointed Hopkins czar of the entire Allied 
effort. One can readily imagine the charges that would have 
been made about putting the war on a "leaf-raking” basis Fur- 
.he™., ,h. War Depa^r ,„d Navy DcpLZ™ 
actively hostile to civilian control of production of "end weap¬ 
ons ; actually, no Combined Production Board was formed un- 

nnlr m ° nths . later > and even when set into operation it was 
unable to function successfully. 

mnT^f arguments , over Munitions Assignment had political 
root* f° r it was obvious that decisions affecting the distribu- 

t on of supplies as between one Ally and another, or one neutral 

This Z ’ m 'f gh K aS / Ume “ nsiderable diplomatic significance. 

on n J r C ° f , the few , sub i ects on which a division appeared 

nonalistic lines as between British and Americans and it 

ment eVer u°Z letely Cl ? Sed F ° r 2 Ume ic seemed as ,f no agree- 
ment could be reached and the final resolution reached by 

«ial blst. Wa$ aCCCPted by tHe British ° n ‘y on a temporary! 
ImperiS Gen, Assistant Chief of the Bnnsh 

wherebv the ra , j Staff ’ f\ ad Proposed a system of suballocation 
of infl. W ° r . d W ° Uld be divided in into two spheres 

needs of the Allies^o and ^ ntain each carin S for che 
The word "nrr,it> f W ‘°T “ , has acce P ted responsibility." 

proteges totnrl 5 T WaS “Z C ° describe these Allies, the U.S. 

*e British Drnf U,de LaC ‘ n Z] CnCan countfies and China, and 

continental IZoS'Z t u T* ° ther ““tries of 

a *l the Brim 1 , n! ’• d Turkc T and the Arab states as well as 

“ to the pZ t inn nJT nS 3 “ l0n,eS - 1 M entirely clear 
I believe ft C to ? P ro P osed arrangement, but 

the U.S. and Britain ^ “ * Separate Problem jointly by 
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This proposal of General Macready’s for a division of pro¬ 
teges which was strongly backed by the British Chiefs of Staff, 
was not well received by the Americans, including Hopkins. It 
would mean that all allocation of American-produced materiel 
for Europe, Africa and the Middle East would be directed from 
London When it was presented at the Combined Chiefs meet- 
in" on the next to last day of the Conference, the Americans 
struck it out; they stated that this was a matter for decision • n 

^ Shortly before the final formal session of the ArcadiaConference 
in the White House at 5:30 P.M. on January 14, the President 
read to General Marshall the statement which he and presuma y 
Churchill and Beaverbrook had prepared concerning the make¬ 
up of the Munitions Assignment Board The Board was to b 
divided into two coequal parts, one in Washington, headedby 
Hopkins, and the other in London, headed by Beaverbrook. 
Hopkins and Beaverbrook were to report directly to the , Pre ^ 
dent and Prime Minister and thus be on a level with and indeg 
pendent of the Combined Chiefs of Staff. Roosevelt invited 
Marshall's comments on this—and he got them. Marshall made 
his position abundantly clear. He insisted that the Mammons 
Assignment Board must be under the authority of the Com 
bined Chiefs of Staff. He "saw no objection whatever to having 

paraUd Allocation * .^dTidsh tar 

^pSn olV Con*,nod .-on J 

Washington and ,n london. JWh'Ch “ that ^ 
"Allocation Committee would be no more man 

branch office, and this proved to be the case ) in f orm ed 

,, . „ (rAr „„ c r ron"lv on this sub ect that ne iniuimc 
Marshall relt so stron 0 i> uu j t u ern we re 

the President that unless the conditions as he stated them _ 
accepted ^^H^advancS^uM^erabVar^u ment that 

required for such operations. When Marshall 

brief but vigorous and cleat statement of lus views, Roosevelt 
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turned to Hopkins and asked for his opinion. Marshall assumed 
at Hopkins had participated in the arrangement as Roosevelt 

nri St u ed 7 an W0uld ' herefore °PP° se him, but, to his sur¬ 
prise, Hopkins supported him vociferously, even stating that 

i the organization were not established as Marshall said it 

should be, he could not assume any responsibility for or in it 

!“£*£ At a* p urchill > Beaverbrook, Stimson, Knox 
and the staffs arrived for the meeting, in the course of which 

arshall again stated his positive opinions and Hopkins again 
supported them with vehemence. The formal records of Z 
session give little indication of the tension and even embarrass¬ 
ment that prevailed; the historian must read a great deal be- 
een the lines to appreciate the fact that herein was the serv- 
ng ot notice on such proud men as Churchill and Beaverbrook 
tha Roosevelt was the boss and Washington the headquarters 

rirv i° lnt ^ eft ° rt ' Ho P klns became the head of the Muni- 
X, A ZT/r D B ° ard ’ buC he himself at this meeting de- 

Sof’Lff f *1 1 <* Combined 

‘ “ f 5 ^ who> ‘ they do not like che sub-committee's 

ChurchilTandZ’ Can , alt * r them or throw them out.” Both 
madZ ciZ r f eav I f rbrook argued the point, but Roosevelt 

British rhi d ke . su PP° rted Marshall and Hopkins. The 
tish then made their suggestion that "the system be set ud 

~«k.- Roosevelt s.id, "We 

ingly tried oufreement and try it out that way.” It was accord- 

war All rhn 2 ^ a y and continued that way throughout the 
war. Ail those involved in the Munitions Assignment Board 

it hTs C ° afiree that whenever Hopkins was well enough to give 

L u^olT 1111011 k W ° rked harmoniously; when he w" 

Zs de olert deZ “ “° P r u eoccu P* ed with other matters to 
amonv II d beranons there was apt to be strife aplenty 

f arr g ■ lv ^ rse > competitive factions involved. However the 

»«,! «°hedS;,“ n K[T 1 !: 1 - »»" ° f "« 

ersln the fie d nlZ 71 P 7 ^ ° f COm P laint from command-' 
believS£f in the Far who 

pelled to ooerare nn i mS . dlscr *minated against and com- 
P d to operate on a shoestring, but this complaint was di- 
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recced against the essential grand strategy which gave priority 
to the conquest of Germany rather than to the manner in whic 
this strategy was carried out by the Munitions Assignment 

The Roosevelt-Churchill memorandum creating the M.A.B. 
provided for the pooling of all munitions and for the fullest 
exchange of information. The Board was to comer with the 
Soviet Union, China and other United Nations whenever neces¬ 
sary The memorandum stated that differences which could not 
be settled by the Board itself were to be resolved by the Presi¬ 
dent and Prime Minister, both of whom, however, expressed 
confidence that such differences would be rare. Because this 
memorandum was insufficiently specific, the issue created by 
the Macready proposal of "suballocations to Allied proteges 
persisted and treated difficulties, especially when it came to 
furnishing Lend-Lease supplies to Turkey and to the French 
forces in North and West Africa. Each time the British con¬ 
tended that, since the benefiting nation was within their orb , 
the allocations should be made by them, and each time the 
Americans went ahead on 1 1 u. assumption tiat no 
existed. The disputes which resulted produced minor irmanons 
but no serious discord. Hopkins usually moved in on these an 

his decision was accepted as final. ‘ . , Amdia 

The production goals determined upon during he Arcad 

Conference’and announced in part by Roosevelt L 

m Congress were so astronomic that they were greeted with 
dc.STS"n some cases, despair by mili.ary and cmtan 
fudronries alike. Some officers in .he War Department we.e 
passing the remark, "The President has gone in for the nu 

bers racket’!” Others could see nothing hun^rous in the^ , 

possible figures; believing that the goals “uld not poss bly b 
realized, they foresaw grave criticism and prob. JJY 

dangerous fantasy. It was assumed that Hopkins a nowr y 

Bcaverbrook, and by the reckless New Dealt p! ^‘Vad tnce 
Henderson and Robert Nathan. However, as Hopkins had one 
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told Quentin Reynolds, he was no Svengali and Roosevelt 

r t rrjt"L proc i dmed ,he 

r ” ? z *;,r» 

to give them the greatest possible challen-'e The rnr 7 W “ 
money bothered him 5 n . <uien s e * llie total cost in 

f»j,« r ; eved *“ k **> 

the taxpayers. As a matter of he—md r tlan C ° Squander 
because I was one of those present h d 1 C | an State ‘ C as such 
velt himself arbitrarily revised so™ of"t^ ha PP ened ~Roose- 

the eve of his speech ro Coneress Wh, fig “ res u P ward on 
bun on this, Roosevelt said "On i Hopkins questioned 

<*» « il they Sfe ^ 

route to Chicago w’nem i • , ame ™ n £ years later en 

of sixty million jobs Hr* aimec [ a nat ^ on al, postwar goal 

bets. ’ ^ He WaS never af ta. d of big, round num- 

Two sets of figures tell the story of the ni«i„„ „ ft r - , 

The first set represents th^ pcf- ^ £ e raisin 8 the sights. 

months of conferences bv <sr ^° f l ^ 2 arr ^ ve d at after 

man and Beaverbrook in JJ Cy , May m London > and by Harri¬ 
ed by innumerable others: ^ lngton > London and Moscow, 

„ZfiZL H 'l rbor Es,imates I942 


Operational Aircraft 
Tanks 

Anti-aircraft guns 

Merchant ships (deadweight tons) 
Anti-tank guns 

Ground and tank machine guns 
Airplane bombs (long tons) 


28,600 

20,400 

6,300 

6,000,000 

7 >ooo 

168,000 

84,000 


Post-Pearl Harbor Directive (January 6, , 942 ) 


Operational Aircraft 
Tanks 

Anti-aircraft guns 

?[°T d a r d * a L nk machine Suns 
Airplane bombs (long tons) 


tor I 94 2 
45 »ooo 
45,000 
20,000 
8,000,000 
14,900 
500,000 
720,000 


1°r r 943 
100,000 

75,000 
3 5 ,ooo 

10,000,000 

(expansion not fixed) 
(expansion not fixed) 
< expansion not fixed) 


I94 2—the narrow margin 

44 When Churchill saw those final figures he « an »d^them 
to London in an exultant ^b^Henforme & d . 

that Beaverbrook had been magnificent ana n ^ 

iC When Roosevelt ttmtounced , pat. of 
to Congress, he said, "These figures and s mda fag 

multitude of other implements of hshedin the 

and Nazis a little idea of fust vocifer- 

ously and proceeded to appropnate ^^ ons]ble for 
few of the quivers that assailed those who wer. _P ^ for it# 

carrying out the incredib e prog**, e £ Qre j ose ph Stalin raised 

completion had not quite pa . t American produc- 

Wt . ii ass at Teheran and proposed a toast to America p 

• -.Utviir which this war would have been lost. 

non without which . Con f er ence, Roosevelt an- 

At the conclusion of the Pro duction Board and the 

nounced the f ® r ®3d ^eboo as its chairman. This has been 

.. M :»% " C'^seif and James F. 
Bymes°Here is Hopkins' stot, of it. written JT 14. W 

Fo, the pan three month, 

appointment of a single P erb “ ,. j ery conceivable possibility 

could find the right person. He discussed^e > Doug Us off the 

Suprenie Oaurt'andf irT'fach‘Hlkecf to ^ a ^ut it but Douglas 

“X SS? u ST 

President talked of getting a 'hree-man comnu e ^ advj5C him 

Douglas and Nelson to explore the matter t imarily because 

5>ouf it. ^J^^v **** and 

neither WiUkie nor . nolitical football. , 

because Willkie was apt to use i P d j to y him for the second 

He came back to the idea again later j told him that if 

• time that I thought he v/as mak.ng g sugg estion was to appoint 
he were going to move in this manner my 

Don Nelson, who was the best of ha(J had a good record 

He was sympathetic with the ^ ^ belonged to the school 

under severe conditions; that urt ^ r , believed that it could be done, 

that he was easy to get on 


Hl 
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ab £n W ou that *e Presid?m° r Sidence a?art fr ° m the ma "’ S 

thought Nelson wTs the ma^I ®hen the . P f. SI ' dent toId me that he 

ment at once because it would surelv sore- I '\7 >0 m ‘ lke tlle a PP oin t- 
Pc-ople who wanted the job would u P l d , 3 ° ver town an d all the 

why Nelson should not be appointed " g him with reasons 

h.s°bedTo U S T hen l « *e President in 

get I larold Smith and Jimmie Bvm« ^ els<)n that da )’. He told me to ' 

ment. They came to my room at the White* P ' an 2 " ann0ur) ce- 

out a statement which the President lateT^/easS^ “ d W6 W ° rkcd 

It was necessary to ask Wallace to resign r-'i • 
because the President had made un J g , Chatrman of S.P.A.B. 

S.P.A.B. to the War Production Board !° Change the name of 
be seen prior to the announcement Til p ’ Wallace bad to 

none of the other interested parties.' ^ President dec ided to talk to 

to come to his office and w^te^me ^ he 3Sked Wal,ace and Nelson 
whole production business including th^T*' He ‘ hen reviewed the 
Knudsen, and the fact that’after ™ short <°mmgs and assets of 

candidates he had made up his mind onffiif **** 2,1 th<? potentia) 

He then told Walbo- ■ , inis ‘ 

thority he must have Nd n would h' *° 8 T Nelson the k '" d of au- 

a nd the Chairman w^dtveThavS I 

earlier seen Nelson to prepare him for h P Had 2 few hours 
my knowledge the only people who knew th^P*"?' T ° the beSt of 
appoint Nelson were Justice Byrnes Harold W2S g0in « ,c 

candidate. Wallace I am sur. I bu j"*' SS was [ha l cv.Tj-te.dy was a 

Beanie B.rnch ^ TtS^St W 1?*" “ k b ™ 

ganda for himself. A great manv nf as lin K f °n spreading propa- 

Douglas, Morgenthau wanted it worsHhan^'^^^ PUShing Bil1 

ThehuB e h? eS and> ° fC ° UrSe ’ K oudsen ' S “ the Wor,d - 

». rv »»* ^ 

a "d le, somebody else exerdse hT re2 ‘ ly g ' VC Up bein S President 
elected him. eXCrC ‘ Se ,he power which the people had 

j4t X *2 P-ty well, 

•heir hand unless they were feL J ^“*2“*^ Wh ° refused “> ** 

short-sighted and Congress has ’ C Ar [ n >' and Navy have been 
duction. greiS has never seen the need of all-out pro- 

A$ 35 1 kn ° W ,He Pf « iden ' - 'be only person in the whoIe 
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into the war sooner or 

E d r’ P u b sx *■ - d * he Navy 

^on 

Early to release the announcement, which appear 
ings paper (this morning, January 14 )• 


Two days later, Hopkins added this:. 


WU *-> * 

. ... non Mdson immediately prior to his ap- 

In my conversation with D > N ^ g petiod 0 f weeks when it 

iho W had great 1 sUnd^wtth the Anrerican people and, indeed, great 

abilities, was to put him in the A > president but , t that time he 
I suggested this once or twice h jng of Nelson’s appo.nt- 

was not disposed to make he change^ that 1 thought it 

ment I had dinner with he President -nd^ undef Nd$on 

would be very difhcult for K of the dilemma was to put 

£L2S "1 £■% * .t r^.« ft.'S-ft 

££ !»■ «- Dep ”“” ett Ne "°" ‘ 
previously agreed to this. appointment that Knudsen had 

P I learned on the night of NeU PP had told Jesse Jones 

taken it very badly, his f Teverythmg he could to induce 

he was going home. lurgedjones to*>eva y ^ ^ ^ Presl 

Knudsen not to do this, f , tQ0 that evening and I learned 

dent’s. Nelson apparently sa much ch anged his mind and 

the next day that K n ■ P L ; the president wanted him 

had indicated he was ready to do anything 

t° do. clear the President had asked him to C01T> 

At the same time it■ wm >cl couU ask him tQ m ake a change. It 

down here and on y the matter be settled at once, 

seemed necessary that t e ^ Under Secretary of War, and aS T 

I called Robert Patterson the Under hecret^ry^ ^ ^ said h 

him what he thought of put ing K clear it with Stimson and 

thought extremely well ot it. i as 

Marshall, which he prompt . y d‘d the p resi dent to handle the 

On Thursday, J anua 7! ^[earned that Knudsen was ex- 

Knudsen ma « er P^^PresMeTand everybody in town was wonder^ 
pecting a call from the him The President agreed to 

ing 4 hat o W nFnday 8 and later arranged that Knudsen have lund. 
u- nU The Present asked me to join them at luncheon. I 


THE ARCADIA CONFERENCE 

SterTfch^n. int ° th<? hOSPita ‘ that m ° rnin S but 1 Postponed it untij 

gfi With Knud*: 

Knudsen. ^ Cr0us in his comments to 

Knudsen was anxious to show D rfl „-j , 
had done and gave him a lot of statistics sh ^ W ^ at * g00< * ^ of> he 
duction in a great nZyZunffiom inCreMC ° f pro ' 

and the time he left. ar ^ et ^ cen die time he came 

Wher as a officer or as a civilian Knudsen h i Z V° b 

thmking about it because I told |«, P i„. ? d a PP arcr >tly been 

he had explored it with Knudl/n ^ J T* wh ?f Was in the wind and 

work more effectively as an officer Z " he thou S bt he «>uld 

about Knudsen in a uniform but the I ^ i" ^ '* S ° od deal of hanter 
saying he would do anything that the pZZ" ended with K nudsen 

“SSe'rfSl™ ZIZZ'mJm am 

ready to push the BriihLck for Ae W3$ n ° W 

of advances made first hv w/ r a ad tlme over the line. 
Claude Auchinleck. 7 ^ and then b >' General Sir 

Hopkins wrote; 

haXnS together^ ** the Resident, Churchill and I 

■ tive toshfppinglrawmatofalZJldthe If' 3 ' 1 ' ° f / he a S ree ments rela- 

' hat tb e .ex, of these would not be gK no Th b ° ard ; It Was a S^cd 
‘me the President would release a Lne ^ but at tlle a PP ro Priate 

° -tl 601- " Pbe Pres ‘dent and Churchill iniZ ^ a [ ement governing all 
The President and Chnrrh.ll • n,t ' aied the several documents 
Past three weeks and fh t reviewed together the work of the 

.1 d« ^ his ™” 

JSsfifie sr *- 

gSsgjga^gs.ti jr»»*r«. 

Churchill had actually flow* to England ° W UntU later that 

‘hey were supposed to leave it K * '< h . •. 

HQ! °-45 but it was a quarter of ten 
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, .u. Prudent and I drove with 

before we got up from Virginia. A special train had been 

Churchill to his train to Norfolk, g 

put on the siding at Sixth tree . chufchill in t he car and I walked 
P The President said goodbye in h and sa id goodbye to him. Pound 
wit h him and put him on the train 

and Portal. President made it perfectly clear that he too 

'(m the way back, the rr T . p was no question but that 

was very pleased with the meetings. Churchill equally 

he grew genuinely to like Churchill and I am 

liked the President. presents 

Hopkins sen. with the ^ ST* »»“ 

for his friend "Clenume (Mrs. Ctiurcn 

llC Sal<1: , . f nroud of your husband on this trip. 

You would have been qui e P j didn't see him take any- 

First because he was ever so _ with his cuS tomary vigor, and 

body’s head off and he eats and dr^k^ ^ ^ gQod a time here as 
still disUkes the same P P> - ^ white House he surely w. 

Past three weeks. 

After which Hopkins went back to the Navy osptta, 

derstandably exhausted. . 


CHAPTER XXI 

The Vichy Policy 

HERE was another %'S »“ id ; 

S' cSS-Srt 

lull described it as h did in 

langerous possibilities o me moirs, and it again becomes 

act become a ^^Sn^sentmem that it caused 

,ne herewith The extraord important developments 

remained to affect other and tar mor p 
during the war years. 
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On December 24, while the President and Prime Minister 
were lighting the Christmas tree on the White louse lawn, 
Admiral Emile Museiier ied Free French naval forces v cor¬ 
vettes, escort craft, which had been aiding the Canadian Navy 
on the convoy routes ) to the seizure of St. Pierre and Miquelon, 

■ wo small ashing islands off Newfoundland. These were French 
possessions and under the command of Admiral Georges Rob¬ 
ert, the Vichy Governor at Martinique some two thousand miles 
away. Unlike Martinique, these islands had little strategic im¬ 
portance but they had been objects of great interest to the U.S., 
Canadian and British Governments because there was on St. 
Pierre a powerful radio transmitter which might broadcast 
weather reports and other intelligence to German submarine 
and surface raiders. Therefore, it was obviously desirable that 
the islands be put under Allied control. A few weeks beiore Pearl 
Harbor, the Canadian Government suggested that it take the 
initiative in this matter and London and Washington agreed. 
However, this suggestion angered the redoubtable and incor¬ 
rigible Free French leader, General Charles de Gaulle, who felt 
that such an action would be an insult to French sovereignty 
unless it were taken by French forces under his command. He 
accordingly sent Museiier to Canada to study the situation. 

On December 16 the British Foreign Office cabled Washing¬ 
ton saying they were ' informing the Free French headquarters 
that we see no objection to undertaking this operation” but 
they had asked de Gaulle to postpone the issuance of orders 
* for thirty-six hours to allow time to consult the view of the U S 
Government. Roosevelt was not favorable to the proposed 
action, for the United States Government had just concluded 
an agreement with Admiral Robert in Martinique involving 

maintenance of the status quo in French possessions in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

On December 17 the Foreign Office cabled that the Presi¬ 
dent s view had been communicated to de Gaulle "who agreed 

that the proposed action should not (repeat not) now be under- 
taken. 

On December 19 the Foreign Office cabled that it was the 

pinion of. the British Chiefs of Staff that nothing short of the 
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ra go ahead with a &» c0 glin control of 

■hi radio rraosmitter by pe^hadr^S ^ ;“> Canadia „ Gov . 

there to be reasonable. At , ^ French forces 

ernment gave assurance ^fJ'the^knds^ere to be discussed 
had been called off. Presumably, the islands we prime 

at the Arcadia Conference, during w Roosevelt and 

Minister, Mackenzie King, was .0 ™' “^“Sbiesome 
Churchill. Nobody could foresee what a large and 

topic of conversation they were to P rov ‘ de . Qne , after he 

For it turned out that on December ,J Gaulle V sent the 
had given the assurance previously no , 
following order to Muselier: 

Wc know to SSSS* 

ssis- aap>?=™ici-asriB 

SSe. *'h hiXonw indispensable in «*. »«- F >*"“ 
her possessions. 

(The italics in the foregoing are . , outrage ous and 

De Gaulle’s action in this matter w, s P J w f th Allied 
inexcusable, even though it was in co act ca l cu late<l 

military policy, and sound policy a • ated _ to cause acute 
—and, it would seem, deh ^ 7 test an d m0 st powerful 
embarrassment to three of Fran 8 u S It was a dem- 

friends and Allies-Bntatn, Canada and ^ ^ ^ 

onstration of the arrogance an ^ French sovereignty 

courage and fierce devotio h he was j n the words 

<Muse - 
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{jf r ’ W , hoSe COnc I uct °* the whole operation appears to have been 
de Gaulle 7 ^ dlS0wned and even placed under arrest by 

the T W* St °v b ; f i e ‘ n the mornin S P a P ers °o Christmas Day, 
Wr.lf A- lk Ttm f s carrying an eyewitness account by Ira 
Wolfert, a distinguished American war correspondent who was 

tin 1 thC landmSS at Guada lcanal and Normandy. He 
described the warm reception accorded to the Free French 

saHoT’hT 118, A a ht ? C ICSS than half an hour after the first 
°r had J um Ped ashore the islands had been secured in the 

mi nary sense. Not a shot was fired; the Admiral's Chief of 
Sniff was able to report with immense pride that not a drop of 
... id had be en shed.” Muselier immediately announced that a 

wtched th d bC t hdd thC f ° llowin S da y- Wolfert, who 
atched the casting of every ballot, wrote of this election: 

have been fi covc-m C / XPreSS j° n ° f 0pinion Permitted Frenchmen who 
Petain " fhsummer of 1940 by "we Henri Philippe 

this isl’.n 1 f 1 ° f S ‘f , of the V,ch V regime, the male population of 
Sance a p y of^the U ZV'™ 98 F" ^ f ° r the P °'^ of Fr “e 

Christmas DaVToIheVd f *V°" th ‘ S ° bscure island on 
has h- n J • A , k d of Cllmax for which the democratic world 
praymg. A dictatorship that had been throttling the neonle 

was set aside temporarily by armed forces Wednesday untfl the Peon > 

The American people hailed this news joyfully Thev had 

thevi SO d l r 8 h ter i ib,e nCWS for the P ast 4hteen days and 
AllLd d d ®'‘8 hted to cheer an y evidence that anyone on the 
Allied side had actually done something that was bold adven 

ideatho SUCt “ sf t The g r j eat majority of Americans had no 
ae ’ |“ ‘ ' ur w h at General de Gaulle was nor had they been 

Miquelmr^aU that^ eX ‘ Ste j Ce of islands named St. Pierre and 
marines wh^htd ■■ W ”. that SOme French Sailors and 

off on thdr own to l 10 C L he Allied navies had gone 

country S S “T^ 11 belon 8 ed “ their own 
nation whkh n,l hf b y * natched from Hid «s grasp a radio 
Americans As rh w* heen used to help the Germans to kill 

- s the New York Times said in an editorial, "As 
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an episode in a conflict sadly lacking in the chivalrous gestures 
and romantic flourishes of old-fashioned wars, fought between 
soldiers according to set rules, it made a ■colorful stoty . ■ • as 
an exploit the incident'was picturesque, but as an act of pol y 

it seems to have been a blunder. . ■ 

The news produced embarrassment and shock in ofhc a 

circles in Ottawa and London as well as in Washington O 
Christmas Da, Ambon, Eden cabled ,o Lord HaU ^ 
was a complete surprise to us since General de Gau le bad »„ 
rhorired an assurance ro be given to us on O'"?* 7 , d 

no orders for the op^atnXi W no 

not be carried out by the Free irrencn 

i, rP ccinrv; nf regret were sufficient to assuage 

SWsSL, Hull who issued the following terse 

statement: 

OU, preliminary repo,,. show“ ^w Sbto “ 

-as 

out the prior knowledge or consent m any sense of the United 

Government. . , , .. rmidian Government as to 

This Government has mqu.red of the Canaan G 

the steps that government is prepared to take to 
of these islands. 

The Vichy Government issued a communique stating: 

French official circles have received with satisf^nTem^ d 

«£ k^o^ed^e ind its sentiment by Former 
the initiative taken against its Known-age a 

Admiral Muselier. 

The Vichy Ambassador, nenry-naye emerged kom a ong 

conference with Hull to e *P, reSS ‘Miquelon. 

eignty would be ^Ln ^San pub 1c opinion was out- 
Then the protests began Amen .u ^ ^ 

raged by the su at°AHicd fighting men—it made small dif- 
port any demand that Allied fignug were Frenc h or 

ference to the average American whe y ^ the gu . 

Canadian or whatever— should restore the iven 

thority of the shabby government ‘ n Vlch / r choi ce of 

plenty of cause to regret his singularly unfortunate 
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words in the reference to "the so-called Free French ” There 

c W aUed S^e e n US mh i in the pres * a bout "the 2 

be SSKft? “ a ' Plrit ° f amused indifference. It should 

Ick ? s - Hopk ™’ peSj £z 

a figure of great dignity, Hull had established for hTmself a 
position that was almost sacrosanct. It was bewildering as well 
as infuriating for him to find himself the target of the kTnd 

isTra iontadl CS *° ^ ° f hlS coIlea ^ e s in the Admin- 

ation had long since become accustomed. 

ora°da frorEden 9 paSSed ° n 10 the President mem- 

included in t K? d j ? T allfaX Urglng rhat the Free French be 
ded m the United Nations Declaration. As we have seen 

op ins opposed this, but he added in a note to the President:’ 
frorn’theForeien Office lot'", 'T ? 6:45 ’ readin S me * cable 

mander out U " e ^ " 0t ,SSUe the orders to throw his com- 

up an unbehevable h row CS f<t Se 7 ^ 1 ^ the wl,ole business would kick 
Planation t^he ofThe facTtal 7 r “1 giVe T- e ° L od P“ bl - ex- 

“-s? - ^^td c srr n*s 

“ war. “ 

<»r the ™.“of * eC "' ° f h “ <t*4» 

that he should refer to France inTr “. seemed not out of order 
caused Hull's raoe m f < ~ anadlan speech, these words 

Churchill engaged in ?°kr *° hurncane proportions. He and 

plain spefking" “ Convefsation ” a « d "indulged in 
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An editorial comment on the Churchill speech in the Nete 
York Herald Tribune did not help matters: 

If there was any longer any question about it, the Prin J e 
has certainly blown all question of St. Pierre-M.quelon and Washing, 
ton's "so-called Free French " through the dusty windows ot the 
State Department. To Mr. Churchill there is nothing so-called abou 
the Free French, "who would not bow to their knees and h 
names are being held in increasing respect by nine Frenchmen ou 
every ten”; there is no trucking to the Vichy politicians who m sle 
France and who "fawned upon" the conqueror; there is no gloss ng 
over the "cat-and-mouse-game" which Hitler is now playing with 
"tormented men” who live only by his blows and favors^ H , 
elsewhere Mr. Churchill understands that in the grim psych. © _ 
w'n- there’are moments when the forthright and aggressive spirit, the 

de TUt Is Whtf the b S' Department has failed to realize in respect 
That is what me oiaic f . department is 

to the problem of France, nm or hesitate to criticize its recent 
trying to do, most Americans will still hesitate to cr.t 

J t i * f ew after this can do otherwise than criticize tne uc 
ment an!l want of courage in the manner of its utterances. 

This comment by the Herald Tribune was representative of 
the criticism being expressed by newspapers all over the coun 
Sry and perhaps even more violently by various rad.o com 
mentators. Hopkins noted in a private memorandum. 

Obviously Hull is so mad at Churchill because of his anti-Vichy 
speech in Jnada, which he thinks made the settlement of this 
the Islands so much more difficult tor Hu h (umed thejr press 

I think Hull also bdieves tb^the i of the cri ticism 

2T,S™g Z U«to 11 on a* “* 

Churchill. it fKincr nn through the normal 

di^r 1 ^^^ insist on handling it with 

Churchill. 

The day after Churchill's Ottawa speech Hull s ' ' " 

randum .0 .he President. This document h ^ bee n quo» 
par, in the interesting booh, Om, Vuby »hfth j. 

written by Professor William L. Longer at Secretary H 
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oTdTs fx U traordfnai ailed *° ^ most ^ficant passages 

herewithinf u £ ^ mem ° fandum and it is therefore given 

department of state 

the SECRETARY 

pecember 31, 1941 

Memorandum for the President 

° Ur . conversat,on this afternoon in regard tn the 0 n- 
Miquelon seizure bv the Free . ■ egar ® t0 the St. Pierre- 

have carefully reviewed the record includi* P ° SS ‘ ble conse quence, I 

came in during the afternoon Irk"’ C '“ d,ng , sotne despatches that 

bers of the European Division r n 1° -. f the a PP r opnate mem- 

sasnF-wwasr - 

«««™h,i ris v s h ; he '»'"»*>»« b««« ci £ j 

r ta «. Miq „ lo „ inddt „, and , u . d 

Gaulle as an argument for the emrfof T*™* ° f th ° Se isIands b * de 
that it may be protected f , Ax,S tr0 ° ps int0 Africa in order 

«ch, to ° »““» .-a. «ta» developments 

Gaulle, whereas a Srding to P a °ro e fmv Fra f Ce “ . Str ° ng,y behi " d d * 

associates, some 95 per Lin f V ! nforma t‘on and that of my 

Hitler whereas more than 9 per cent o 7 thk 7 ^ Pe ° P !f are ant " 
de Gaullists and would not follow him r, / '^number are not 

Plans about North Africa and our omksmn o/d ^^n t0 ° ur 

that connection Ti j i * Gaulle s cooperation 

North African situat^n and V tho PmentS | r . evolvin « ar ° u nd the Vichy- 

«n and Rio Conference shuadon .T° 7 ^ ar ° und the South Ameri- 
affected to our disadvantaf^ if n / G calcu,ated to be very materially 

British Government was really behind thr* ° Ut f ° the WOrld that the 
° 1 ur 0w n policies without serious Z t ^ movement an d we abandon 
a so seriously affect the question of nf Cet ^ ra * et cete ra. This may 
ni Sue by givinc Roberf ! ri * the French nava I units in Marti- 
and void. VanCC t0 P ron °unce our agreement null 

While, of course, I do not know yet just how agreeable the French 
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56 1 *11 Ln * n wnrkine this matter out in an amicable 

ivkky »“•- 
manner, provided cnurciuu necessity from our stand- 

rather to let you talk win im > _ t t h e general public that 
point to work out the mat « and announ,ce mthe g^ of cQn . 

££ and ’:"su a n?e"anding as to the complications in this Hemi¬ 
sphere with respect to such action. (signed) C.H. 

The construction of that last P^^^Q^bothChurch- 

omitted, is a little dlffi J :u ”° °‘ r °\he preceding statement that 
ill and Roosevelt is all too cleau 1 he P & not follow 

more than 95 Percept are not deGaulh:sts^ ^ ^ & pigrre 

him” hardly agreed with the * of ^ other French re- 

plebiscite. The P eo P*? ® ' expr ess themselves in a free elec¬ 
tions when given a chance to P . . vote d for freedom 

tion, vKtJ no, MCM»nly fc» ^ p „„ d the re tad long been 
publkfdemands in St. Pierte »»> aSU- 

trator because, he admitted k F ree French . It was patently 
whelming vote in favor of th entage of the French 

foolish to attempt to estimate ^ that tim e or any other 

people were for or against I94I , there were large num- 

time before liberation. ^ e “ ai ^ g who knew little or noth- 
bers of people in metropolitan approved any force 

i„ g about do Gaulle u ;«. •■££££"5 ‘luting France " 
that bore the name Free F seryed to give de Gaulle 

Such ruckuses as this on , ' ria u y to the increase 

great advertisement and contributed materia y 

of his prestige with the French P P. ^ .. fact ” that "the 

In Hull's memorandum he men moveme nt” despite 

British Government was really be ^ * ne ahead comp letely 

the mass of evidence t at Dro ceed "without saying any- 

on his own, ordering Museher to proceeu 

thing to rhe foreigners.” seriously- He could 

Roosevelt refused at first to take a ^ seemed trivial to 

not be deeply distu'bedby an ™ ith aI1 0 f his other 

taTd P Ch»,chill wem engaged 
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the planning of global war and the formation of the greatest 
coalition in history, he could hardly consider entering into an 
open dispute with Great Britain in order to assuage the in ured 
feelings of Marshal Petain. Admiral Darlan, Admiral Robert 
and Ambas^.idor 1 h m y-Haye. He refused to make any reference 
to the St. Pierre-Miquelon incident in his Message to Congress 
for he believed that the whole thing would quickly blow over 
and be forgotten. He was wrong. Nothing could convince Hull 
tluii i he British had not double-crossed him. He has under¬ 
scored the intensity of his feelings about this in his memoirs: 

As for myself, the refusal of the President to bring more pressure 
on Mr. Churchill to clarify the relations between Great Britain and 
the United States with regard to de Gaulle and Vichy was one of 
several factors that almost caused me to resign as Secretary of State 
in January, 1942. I so seriously considered resigning that I penciled 
out a note to the President tendering my resignation. 

I do not know what were the other "factors" referred to, but 
this particular factor was so sudden in development and so in¬ 
significant in origin that it could hardly have justified the resig¬ 
nation of a Secretary of State in time of war. Before the St. 
Pierre and Miquelon episode, the Vichy policy had not been sub¬ 
jected to any widespread criticism, nor had it been considered a 
sacred cow in the State Department. 

Professor Langer has written: 

[The Vichy] policy had been formulated long before and was ad¬ 
hered to unswervingly until the time of the invasion of North Africa. 
It never was and never became a policy that we thought we could rely 
on. Quite the contrary, it was a day-by-day, hand-to-mouth policy all 
the way through. No one in the State Department liked the Vichy 
regime °r had any desire to appease. We kept up the connection 
with Vichy simply because it provided us with valuable intelligence 
sources and because it was felt that American influence might prevail 

o the extent of deterring Darlan and his associates from selling out 
completely to the Germans. 

Churchill himself had been no more eloquent and vehement 
a critic of the men of Vichy than had the American Am- 
^assa or, Admiral William D. Leahy. Only three weeks before 
Caf Harbor, when Weygand was dismissed from his command 
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in North Africa, Leahy wrote to Roosevelt describing Petain as 
a "feeble frightened old man, surrounded by seir-seeking con- 
spirators.” He added, "This abject surrender to a Nazi threat 
at a time when Germany is completely occupied in Russia is the 
kind of jellyfish reaction that justifies the stoppage of all assist¬ 
ance to France.” . , . 

At this same time, Leahy cabled recommendations that the 

time had come "to consider a complete revision of American 
policy in regard to the Vichy Government, ' since it seemed that 
ihe Vichy authorities were now beginning to collaborate with 
German moves to gain control of the French colonies. Leahy sug¬ 
gested that both he and Robert Murphy be recalled for con¬ 
sultation,” that all economic assistance to the French colonies be 
stopped for the time being, and that the U.S Government 
should proclaim through all radiobroadcasting channels its at¬ 
titude toward this latest surrender by the Vichy authorities to 

Axis demands. , 

Robert Murphy, who was then in Algiers, cabled urgent - 

vice against any immediate change in policy. He said that 

"contacts” had begged that the U.S. should not slam the door in 

the French face now,” that if economic assistance were now 

stopped "France will surely and inevitably be thrown into the 

German camp.” (This last was the unvarying argument in av 

of continuance of the Vichy relationship .) Weygand himsel 

managed to send a note to Murphy saying much the same thing. 

Therefore, the course recommended by Admiral Lea y sta 

,h ?hl 0 Brta't' Govern,,™, agreed wid, the Sure Depa«me* 
on ,h«. When Churchill came .0 Washmg.o"; to 

Conference the recommendations oi l i - - 

U.S. Government were summed up as follows: 

x Keep Admiral Leahy in Vichy. . fhe 

2. Bring all possible pressure to bear on Petain to us 

strong cards that he still holds-the French Fleet and the African 
bases-to refuse excessive German deman.^ North 

Afri^thffimtion of an economic ^ a «er agreement^ 
On New Years Day, 1942-which marked the b.rtn 
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United Nations—Eden cabled Churchill his view that it was 
impossible to teat any satisfactory settlement with the Vichy 
Government and that, in attempting to seek one, the State De- 

was mere ly courting a rebuff. However, he felt that 
the Vichy authorities must be very reluctant to break relations 
with the United States, this being "their sole remaining link 
with respectability,” and he expressed his hope that the U.S. 
Government would not act too hastily in severing relations with 

„ J h “ S .’ tbere was no serious divergence between American 
and British thinking in regard to basic policy, nor even in 
awareness of the less appealing qualities of General de Gaulle, 
here seemed to be no good reason why the St. Pierre-Miquelon 

pisode should be regarded as more than an isolated fleabite. 
danger has written, 

tantlv P , Ub !' C , C ! am °l d ‘ L ed d0Wn in the United States, Hull reluc- 

, that the best thlng w ould be to let the matter rest 
until the end of the war. 

r °^ nS ' b ' y d f, G , aul 1 le had scor ed a resounding success, but he had 
orgotten the old diplomatic adage that it is. dangerous to play little 
uiCKS on great powers. 

One may comment that, in the first place, Hull never did "let 

fnroT^i? 1 ^ a , nd ’ * n tbe sec ond place, de Gaulle continued to 
orget the old adage and, three years later, was even more re- 

calcitrant than ever. 

o„fjt ek / fter , the end ° f the Arcadia Conference, Hopkins got 
[, bcd at the Nav y Hospital and went over to the White 

aff-, 1 ;! ” u attend a Cabinet dinner, which he described as a "dull 
miair * He wrote: 

th^Tf P°* nt to whole business was a very moving toast 

s .M ““ — 

• 9 

had^rces'eA d n CateS ,. tH a r ’ f ° r the time beih S at leasf < Roosevelt 
minar - fully . taIked the Secretary of State out of his deter- 

n t0 re sign. But Hull retained possession of the threat 
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of resignation which was for him a secret weapon that the 

President could seldom ignore. 

There was no doubt that Roosevelt was at first amused by 

St Pierre-Miquelon "teapot tempest” as he called it. One mig it 

even be permitted the surmise that he derived a certain amount 

of mischievous pleasure from the spectacle of his esreeme o 

friend the Secretary of State, learning at last how it felt to be 

the target of widespread criticism. However, this situation b 

came less amusing for Roosevelt when it reached the point of 

a major rupture in his own Administration, 
ment that he always dreaded-and now in »ch cmcal times 
he was more than ever anxious to avoid it at almos any cost. 
Before the Arcadia Conference had ended, Kooiewk had V 
come so irritated by the consequences of the teapot te P 
he was telling Churchill he might send the battleship f ka ” s * 
to drive the Free French by force out of the tiny^isa , 

might establish a blockade to starve them into subm ss on. 
the end, the semblance of Vichy sovereignty over StPierre a 
Miquelon was restored, with provisions for strict Allied sup 
vision of the activities of the radio station so that no ac 
and comfort could be given to the enemy. ^ntted^Stat 

Government protected .hit severe,gnty ent 

iSEfbeen obliterated by 

remainder of France. It was not re ax _ _ ^ Eisenhower 

been liberated by the Allied forces; J' d ” Gaolle. 

and a new French Government (ormedttnd , 

The episode tndeed • election before 

persistent, festering sore^ Stimson has wnt- 

D-Day in Normandy and afte il MH* y Depart- 

t-^n he ’'could not believe that it was w im: 
mem» have so long a mentor,, fo, snch annoyances. 



CHAPTER XXII 


Winter of Disaster 


Within a month after the announcement that the great coali¬ 
tion had been formed, there were alarming evidences that it 
was about to be knocked to pieces by the blows delivered by the 
reinforced Germans in Africa and the staggering procession of 
Japanese- inquests southward and westward. The manifold ac- 
complishmenrs of the Arcadia Conference appeared to be so 
many melancholy scraps of paper and the relationship of Roose¬ 
velt and Churchill was subjected to strains which would have 
overtaxed to the breaking point the patience of smaller men. 
The^ accumulation of calamities provided a severe test in ad¬ 
versity for the American people—and, be it said, they met it 
a mirably. For the British, the ordeal was far worse. This was 
their third wartime winter: in the first, they had been lulled by 
the illusions of the Phony War—in the second, they had been 
inspired to endure-the Blitz by the glory of fightine alone—and 
now, with 750 million Russian, American and Chinese allies 
g ting on their side, they were compelled to confront some 
o t ie most him Mating and inexplicable disasters in their entire 
1 story. Similarly, the Chinese had been fightine alone against 
* apan for four and a half years—and now the sudden acquisition 

° TK Werful P ut them m much worse peril than ever. 

he underrated Japanese forces shattered all previous Allied 
appraisals and calculations, and did so with such bewildering 
1 c at the pins on the walls of the map rooms in Washington 

h l** j° n were USLiall y ^ ar out of date. Reinforcements could 
to Tl \ S s °me threatened point but even the radio messages 
w _ e coated commanders announcing that reinforcements 
jeo n the way failed to arrive before the enemy did. 

tj 1 ^ area Japanese conquest in the months following Pearl 

mor^ 0 *-K WaS if n °P enec * ^ an > w * t * 1 i ts handle in Tokyo, its radii 
to thf* ^ c ^ ousan ^ miles in length, spreading eastward 

mi - acific, southward to the coast of Australia, and west- 
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ward to the coast of India. It was probably the quickest conquest 
of a major empire that the world has ever seen. 

Fortunately for the American people, they could be only 
dimly aware of the significance of this area which was so re¬ 
mote and unknown and full of unpronounceable names. But 
one did not need to be a military expert to see that the Japanese 
were possessing themselves of incalculably rich resources and 
of bases from which to make further advances in almost any 
direction that they might choose. The problem of preventing 
such further advances was bad enough by itselr; but the prob¬ 
lem of driving the Japanese out of the positions they had seized 

seemed too terrible to contemplate. 

The most dreadful of all prospects, which came perilously 
c ose to realization, was that of a German breakthrough into 
the Middle East and a Japanese march through India, which 
would have enabled the two powerful Axis partners to join up 
and pool resources. "1 his, of course, did,not happen; but there 
were many moments in subsequent months when the best in¬ 
formed sources” would not dare to bet against it. . . 

During the two weeks while Hopkins was in the Navy Hos¬ 
pital following the Arcadia Conference, Rommel turned sud¬ 
denly to the counterattack and the depressing stor\ - 

in Libya was beginning to be retold; the Japanese advanced to 
the tip of the Malay Peninsula from which they could start the 
siege of Singapore, they effectively bombed Rangoon, the port 
of entry for the Burma Road, they landed on Borneo, Celebes, 
New Guinea, New Britain and the Solomon Islands, from which 
they could threaten the life line between the United States and 


Australia. __ 

Hopkins was very much worried about public morale. He was 

afraid that the flood of bad news would produce a resurgence 
of isolationist sentiment. He anticipated malicious cries o , e 
told vou so!” He favored the creation of a counterpart ot tie 
British Ministry of Information which would counteract at¬ 
tacks on the government at home and conduct the propagan a 


campaign abroad. 
On January 24, 


he drove from the hospital to the Whtre 
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f ° r ^ eVen ' ng W ‘ th thC President and subsequently 

frJm clfurTh-M the Preside " t alone toni Sht and he gave me a despatch 
and t h e d “Sh ,t C ° Ven f nS 3greements ° n »W materials, shipping 
anlver f 0r him " ° f mUmt ‘° nS ° f WW and asked *> Prepare an 

hS w about the jus,ice Roberts 

the"cr!ticisms *- W are 

to prepare for war and of oil f i . 10 °PP°sed ever)' move 

to say about Pearl Harbor these^enatoTs hke° UWn ‘ \nI:T Th"* 

regrXily,ThouM te'ddeS] ab ° Ut PerS ° nalitieS which 1 have tell 

through jufw?att a acoS a L?! is « oin « t0 have to go 

mittee on the war and I fanrv v, ° ^° t ! u ’ ou £h Wlt ^ this Senate Com- 

perturbability as did Lincoln/ ” g ° m& t0 d ° “ with the same im - 
with^neSnd S’*- 1 ? 7 ^ ** ^ prob,ems th at Lincoln had 

we,, ^turnout 

Stt- 1 *** -osevdt 1 ^ 

re^gT CLtrwh^ and 

risks and Roosevelt has cot a whole hatful nf h t_ A . ^ 

fighting a 1 Wi *‘ have «• liquidated before we really gef^h 2 
wh0°“i h ! o thf in Kin8> MarShaU and A ™ ld ‘hree peop.e 

The cables were coming in at great length from the A.B.D.A. 

was mfllri ^ ° ne deepe " ed the dlscoura g err >ent. Admiral Hart 
was malting no secret to Wavell and to the Dutch authorities of 

farr T V T n °. n ??*■ he WaS not the man for job—despite the 

rai i'o I C ad beCn i° r a ‘° n « time conspicuous among high- 

underrL A rr ,Can °*“ n “ Warnin S the tendency 

rrate Japanese military strength. * 

Hopkins noted further: 

thaT l he7s eS ,oo Cn old ab ° Ut AdmiraI Hart a ^ has a feelin 

old adequately to carry out the responsibilities tha 
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were given him and I fancy before long there will be a change in our 

naval command in (1 - I ir West. 

The President is amazingly calm about the war; pleased at the 
news of our destroyers having got into action in the Far East; talked 
at great length about a device he is working on to get tanks ashore 
and discussed ways and means of bombing Ja; ' in. 


(The "ways and means” referred to here included the launch¬ 
ing of Army medium bombers from Navy carriers, as was done 

three months later in the Doolittle raid.) 

Roosevelt was not greatly worried about public morale. He 
was cool to the suggestion of a government information service. 
If he had been inclined to shilly-shally before Pearl Harbor, 
and to shirk leadership, he was now in time of disaster exercis¬ 
ing the functions of Commander in Chief with all the confi- 
lence and courage and imagination that he possessed in sue 
abundance. It may be said that the American people were fol¬ 
lowing his leadership, or that he was merely reflecting the 
people's spirit; either way, he was right in refusing to become 
alarmed about public morale, and Hopkins was wrong.^ ie 
people needed no hypodermic stimuli other than the daily doses 

of bad news that they were absorbing. 

There was fortunately a minimum of crying over the mint 
spilled at Pearl Harbor. The swift destruction of the ultra¬ 
modern Prince of Wales showed what would have happened 
had the antiquated battleships of the Pacific fleet attempted to 
operate in the enormous area controlled by Japanese air power 

west of the international date line a 1 1 : 

Roosevelt said in February, "The only way we could use those 
ships if we had them now would be for convoy duty in case me 
Japs ever started using capital ships to break the li 
Australia.” This, however, never happened, because Amer: 
and Australian air power was established and maintained 
that life line and the Japanese were reluctant to risk their ow 
battleships within its range. American weakness in these day 
could not be attributed to what happened at Pearl Har , 
where the enemy could have done far more serious damage naa 
he attacked the vital installations of the base itself ianer ^ 
the defensively huddled battleships: the weakness w-as th 
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feted Tcself t TT ° f self ' delusion which had mani- 

GeZ. M Vf f ° r d r dgiR Z harbor « Guam. ? 
when he said a "Th A StaCed * h j CaSC accuratel y and poignantly 

and n. d ' . 16 Army USed t0 ha ve all the time in the world 

The fTehSof A^ WeW 801 the raoney and no time ” 

the f ° r the P resent 

Of our national structure X^iw" 1 t0 ? t0 the 150110111 

any further time on recrimination Much Sf* Se ° Se . wastin S 

prevailed in Britain after Dunkirk and h A f f elln ® had 

rallying under Churchill. But Dunkirk w^h^ 0 ^^ the great 
tory to the British nennU i c i ^ as by now ancient his- 

piation for t hdr ieZ 1 ’ ^ had rendered ^ ex- 

» ,h5y 

surprise that he was being attadJedTn the"press^ndTl'^ ^ 

great forest while payin/insufficienr ™ Ch t,me keying the 
trees. P y 8 nsuttlcien t attention to the toppling 

Mln f" <“«> His critics in ,h. 
» U * o, a “ ” 4 ” p t h Te t,l ■>* 

demand a Vote of Coil Idiot o '^'d/' and w ° r!e ' 5 <o come that I 
debate, and no one should be chicken hea ^ ^ ncaIy ‘ moutJ ' ie d in 

” tootd, time.m„„hSSS, 1 "^ ' ' 

HopkinTthat^ril oTchn^hfr 4 "1 B^vccbrook cabled 

»chL,d a bL h * J »»= 

before.” ° nty and P ° wer «ceeding all that has gone 

ing H t°hatThe C splech h he h h a d ty COngrandations » Churchill, say- 
that he had wonTn rt H glVe ( n and the magnificent victo^ 

tremendously he a • ** ouse °* Commons would prove to be 
endously heartenmg to all of the United Nations. Roose- 
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velt also sent his congratulations, adding that "there was also 
one vote in opposition to us,” a reference to the solitary vote 
cast bv )eannette Rankin in the House of Representatives 
aeainst a declaration of war the day after Pearl Harbor. In this 
same cable Roosevelt told Churchill that he had been informed 
that Admiral Hart would like to be relieved of his combat com- 
SSdSte suggesced .he Du.ch Admiral HeUrich as replace- 
ment The President said that the combined organization which 
been formed during the Arcadia Conference was working 
very smoothly and efficiently and, while there were many cases 
in which the Australian, New Zealand and Dutch authorities 
should be consulted, such discussions should not be permitted 
to delay the taking of decisions in critical matters b : c An >> 
American combined staff. Roosevelt undertook to work out and 
maintain close and intimate relationships wtth the mihtary 
missions representing the Australian, New Zealand and Net er- 
lands Governments in Washington in regard to policies for the 

war in the Southwest Pacific. 

This was the cable in which Roosevelt told Churchill, as pre¬ 
viously quoted, "It is fun to be in the same decade with you. 

Churchill replied immediately that these matters would be 
taken up with the War Cabinet. He added: "Thank you so much 
for all your kindness. ... You can rest assured that you and I 

will have no disagreements. . f hncnital 

When Hopkins returned to the White House from hospital 

iie was on the following regimen. 


Alutropin (Campbell Products Co.)-teaspoonful, ten (to) mm- 
utes before each meal (without water). Heoavex Compound 

Amino-acid powder (Mead minutes 

(Lilly) teaspoonful each in ounce of tomato fuice 15) 

before meals. /All fluids to be taken between 

Dry diet-no fluids with one hour after meals, 

meals. To rest fifteen minutes before mea breakfast and 

Diet to be adjusted so that most calories given 

'“v'cTp" \ Abbott) —one capsule wfiheach meal. ^ break . 

Haliver oil with Vitamin D (Abbott)—one 

fa Olcium gluconate < Abbott >-one tablet with each meal. 
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fortwo weekf (Lederle: - 5 cc ktramujcularljr every other day 
Appella powder, when required. 

Roosevelt told Churchill at the end of another long cable- 

untinl'l mUCh bUt 1 try ' ng t0 COnfine him t0 barracks 
unttl he learns to take care of himself ” 

ri e orn^T d f^ meat tH f dme that H ° pkillS WaS n0t Particularly 
igorous in following the regimen, but his health did improve 

oecLde ‘ y ’ an , d i f uK that tWs WaS due «« «> the inspirL 

spectacle provided by Roosevelt in action under pressure than 
to any amino-acid powder or liver extract injections. 

Aside from the thrills derived from the gallantry of the fiohr 
Si* by American-FiLpino force o® Ba,a»f,„d 2 
s were a wajs choked with the awareness that these brave 

Zi,rL n r^ e a onIr 2s 

attacks, drove the snowbound' 0 ? 11 ™!,” 8 * m “ ,n 8 ““"ter. 
manv of hi,! j snowbound, frost-bitten Germans out of 

sTdered onl ^ P ° Sldons - Even these successes were con- 
dered only temporary, however, for the belief persisted that 

intehlgence A “ An *M“**“ 

grimly; * prospects stated elegantly but 

faC « f general wor.d skua 

themselves. The state of affairs molt iTkd!’ JIC CO " trad ‘ ctor r amont 

Russo-German settlement would be one where nei Side ^ ^ 

a quick and sweeping vichirv e,„.i ■ C neither Slde envisioned 

- h„„ ce , jj io , f ™.. 

^tssr?s , 5r 1 ?“r wd f miii “ ry mis!i ™ - 

Macfarfanlt: by ^Cra. 

opened -'in Europe'SMlin' wn'nd'r'T^ r' 1 ^tond Front being 
accomplished m the near fm, *at although this could not hV 
campaign in Libya ™ ll 'u™ °/ the pu fP oses of the present 

could be launched St-ilin j a 'u ^ a * es ^ rom w hich an attack on Italy 
launched. Stalin said that the Germans still possessed greatly 
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superior strength in tanks and would undoubtedly resume their offen¬ 
ces against the Russians in the spring. He was asked for hts vtews 
on the possibility of an attack by the Japanese on Ik Russians in __ 
Far East and he said that he would "regard this without enthusiasm 
He believed that the Japanese would attack the Soviet Union before 
the spring. If they did not, time would be given to reinforce the 
Russian armies in Siberia and bring them back to full sto “gth_an 
Stalin would then consider resuming conversations on the advisability 
of the Soviet Union joining the war against Japan. 

This British re aort stated that "The Red Army was in a bad 
way in the autumn but its tail is now up,” and that there was a 
general feeling of confidence in Moscow and high morale. In 
private conversations, Stalin expressed a degree of confidence 
which "struck a more sober note.” He said that Russian strengt 
might be so increased during the rest of this year and the - 
mans might be so badly shaken that there was a possibility of 

^Sencelteinhardl was appointed Ambassador to Turkey to 
conduct the immensely important negotiations in thatstrateg 

though neutral country a ” d ^Cdor ro'teSoviet Union. An 

dents most rugged supporters in the long att e 

Allies before Pearl Harbor. folonel Fav* 

H °^ ^^‘^'."”01“ £2 he might be .He 
monville ne given the r. g ^ with the Russians on 

to operate on a hig er added, "The Russian fighting 

questions of Lend Lease. I p ’ r re t ^ an a j| the 

front is undoubtedly wea ^ ni 2| er CC real possibility that the 
theatres of war put togeth . „ j^j ars j ia |i im- 

Russians may smash them ” ^ m “ vl Ues pm- 

mediately complied with the request 

"tmid-Jamnuy, Roose,.!. «ote ,0 Admiral I-d saying: 

I am still terribly disturbed about the has made 

of ships are not available for Russia. . . . ^ baC k 0 n it-You 

a firm pledge to Russia and we P y d once f or this Rus- 

simply must find some ships that can be 

sian business 
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Roosevelt cabled Stalin a statement of the numbers of fighter 
planes, bombers and medium and light tanks for shipment dur- 

January and February and said, although we are at present 
having our troubles in the war with Japan, we are sending re¬ 
inforcements to the Pacific which I believe will be sufficient to 
stop the Japanese advance. We are prepared for some more set¬ 
backs, however." He assured Stalin that there would be no re¬ 
laxation of efforts to keep the shipments going to the Soviet 
Union. 

To this Stalin replied: 

I have received your message informing me of consignments of 
armaments from the United States for January and February. 

I would like to emphasize the fact that at the present moment. 

when the peoples of the Soviet Union and its army are exerting all 

their powers to thrust back, by their determined offensive, Hitler's 

troops, the fulfillment of American deliveries, including tanks and 

aeroplanes, is of the utmost importance for our common cause, for 
our further successes. 


Stalin always gave evidence of very considerable respect fo 
oose\dt, but Soviet propa^anJa at that time was expressing 
scant admiration ior the character of the American or Britisl 
contribution to the total war effort. Indeed, the estimates of th< 
fighting qualities of American troops as broadcast by Moscow 
id not seem to be very much higher than Hitler's, which hav< 
been quoted in a previous chapter. A marked change in thi 
nature of this propaganda was brought about in a curious way 
ibe twenty-fourth anniversary of the foundation of the Rec 

Army was t0 b celebrated Qn February 23, and in preparation 
r hat event the 1 ass News Agency was collecting expression; 

T^ and s , al “ te from various eminent personages through 
, h United Nations. It occurred to some workers in the 

woShT r h ;'° glCal T a J rfare 3genCy in Washington that i. 
uld be a fine idea to include General MacArthur in this greet- 

™™„r S fe sii “ f“■ m b, tat, 

been able ro f re *Z j Y commander “ the Pacific who had 

was suggested m 'ffi Japane! ? advance at any point. The idea 

rullv eC \ T m L the War department, who scorn- 

y sed to put through a cable from an obscure civilian 
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Jooencv to Corregidor requesting that Genera.: MacArthur take 
time from other duties to pay tribute to the Red Aimy. H<w- 
ever a short daily file of world news was then being sent throug 

Navy communications to 

leaguered men there and on Bataan and the enterprising psycho¬ 
logical warriors, without authorization from anyone, tackedjj 
.ha. a message .0 the general calling his a.tent.on to <he fa* 
coming anniversary. MacArthur immediately replied with 

following: 

The world situation at the present time indicates that 

civilization rest on the worthy banners of * e . coulr ber 0 f wars 
Army. During my lifetime I have participated m a numto^ ^ 

and have witnessed others, as well as stu ymg % I observed 

campaigns of outstanding leaders of the past. In non ^ un defeated 

such effective resistance to the heaviest blows of a « » u 
„ m ,, !o» r ,c 1 by a 

marks it « the greatot military achievement in all history. 

This message from MacArthur was turned over to.the Tass 
Agency and transmitted to the Soviet authorities w 
cast it to the entire world as coming from the heroic and bjl 

American general who commanded the valiant o , Rs . 

struggle for freedom in the Philippines. From then on.theKu 
sian propagandists were much more favorably dispos 

American fighting men. . , „ 

The whole task of getting supplies to Russia—and t0 ® , 

and for operations in Africa and the Middle East-was grav 
complicated by new developments in the Battle of jted 

In mid-January, Germany took the offensive aga 1 st the 
States. U-boats were the only weapons available for t '«P^P 
but they were now weapons of terrible effectiveness and 1 
fenses against them were inexcusably inadequate Fhe ^ 
marines came in within sight of the glow 11a 
Broadway, sinking ships within a few hunicd g* » o[jng 
East Coast. The results are told in awful tables 
that winter of disaster. In two months, the U-boat 
ships in the Western Atlantic. The meaning of these losse 
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been graphically demonstrated in a quotation by Professor Mori- 
son from a Navy Training Manual: 

The massacre enjoyed by the U-boats along our Atlantic Coast in 
1942 was as much a national disaster as if saboteurs had destroyed 

^l a t f 0Ze u 0f our . b, ** e * WJr P^nts. ... If a submarine sinks two 

of win!* t ' 1? 3nd 0r !f }00 °‘ t0n tanker, here is a typical account 
ot what we have totally lost: 42 tanks, 8 six-inch Howitzers 88 

3 s stfT S T' 40 tWO : pound ^ 2 4 armored cars, 50 Bren 
D u" \ tons of ammunition, 600 rifles, 428 tons of tank sud- 

P es, 2000 tons of stores, and 1000 tanks of gasoline. Suppose tlie 

toTn: k PS ou H t Ih^ P ° rt and thC Car8 ° eS Were dis P rtsed - ln order 
to knock out the same amount of equipment by air bombine the 

enemy would have to make three thousand successful bombing sorties' 
showinf iPS > m ? Ving u al ° n f the AtkntiC C ° aSt 3t ni S ht - ^though 

showing no lights themselves, passed between the waiting sub- 

marines and the glam of lights from che shore and 

presented easy targets. Morison has written, 

Miami and its luxurious suburbs threw up six miles of neon-lieht 

foaT;id 8 theG W lf s! 1 ^ S0Uthb ° und shl PP ln g ttat hugged the reefs 
to avoid the Gulf Stream was silhouetted. Ships were sunk and seamen 

drowned in order that the citizenry might enjoy business and pl^ 

ord^d lh T ?° n ? S ° f *}“* massacre > the military authorities 

brown our”—S? “ C ° aStaI areaS ~ 1,: WaS Called " the 

Citv to souther FI S ^ ent U P a ^ the way from Atlantic 

Since Fl0nda * at the tourist seas °n would be ruined ” 

bmce the defense of shippmg in American coastal waters was 

reS T ibiHty ° f thC US ‘ Na ^> C “ was 

curtailment What - measi ‘ res were bein g taken, aside from 
"This m r 1 i? 600 s !^ ns ' ®- 00sev elt cabled on February 6' 
and ™ a n er “ ^ S ‘ Ven Urgent consideration by Stark, Kino 

Sasr m “>' m “' h5 ' h » “*»* «***» 

suffir ° SeVelt WaS gready annoyed with the Navy for paying in- 

suffic ent attennon to the Battle of the Atlantic, a'nd K 22 L 2 

for die N derab e tlme ' Incidentall y. his extreme partiality 

avy was not always the advantage to that service that 
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it was supposed to be; he was continually asking the admirals 
embarrassing questions based on his know edge of naval mat¬ 
ters, whereas he left the generals to shift pretty much for them¬ 
selves. More than once harassed officers in the'Navy Department 
were heard to mutter, "I wish to God he’d get absorbed in the? 

Army for a change!” 

In the February 6 cable referred to above Roosevelt con¬ 
firmed the substitution of Helfrich for Kart in the A.B.D.A. 
Area. Churchill replied at length, expressing the beliei that the 
Combined Ghiefs of Staff machinery, ' ponderous and om 
cated though it was bound to be, is functioning smoothly an 
well. I even think we may plume ourselves a little having 
brought it all into action so soon.’’ Churchill went on to talk of 
Chinese troops in Burma and of the French situation, saying, 
"The Vichy attitude described by you and manifesting itself in 
many ways is rotten. They have certainly been helping Rotnmef 
with supplies. . . . The Libyan set-back has been both a shoe 
and a disappointment.’’ He mentioned British plans to °c cu Py 
Vichy-controlled Madagascar before the Japanese could ge 
there. He commented on a new Lend-Lease agreement—-w ic 
will be discussed later in this chapter—and concluded, 1 am 
Harry is improving. Please give him my regards. You wo J 
like an American film I saw last night, ’ Hie Remarkable A 

drew.' It stirs one’s dander.” . 

The reference to the "Vichy attitude” in Churchill s cable 

proves that this sore subject was again a factor, but Roo * ev 5 ' 
reply indicated that Hull was away from Washington and t 
was no disagreement as to the desirability of taking a sharp 

Roosevelt cabled Churchill on February io that he had 
ceived information from many sources—and it bad *** 
firmed by Petain and Darlan in admissions they bad m. 
Leahy—that the French had been shipping trucks an 
plies to Tunis for the use of the German and Italia " _ t0 
North Africa. Che President had therefore sent a 6 
Petain which was, in substance, as follows: 

The American Government has information that the p oWers pro- 

ment has entered into some arrangement with ti 


winter of disaster 

sat ^ nwti ° n ° f -»«- 

' in Libya There ran k f dellver V t° the enemy forces 

the Armistice for thA™ r ® ,ust,fication und « the terms of 
to the Axis Powers and * wltT »° matena,s or otller direct aid 

Government that no militated ,K forwTrdTo ViChy 

theater of war and that French ships will i ^''r “ a " y 

ance of their aggression, Admiral Leahy will be iasUuae^J' 1 ^' 
immediately to the rnihvt c ' , e instructe d to return 

policy. d St3teS for consu ltation as to our future 

ner^Th^e^sidentT^tTe Stud"™ d ^ 1 having din ' 

forthcoming trials in Riom, Franct where S Vkhy Gove™ 

public with failure S f 0 °"^ 

nouneed that the trials would be secret with nn ^ b n . an ‘ 
of the world press admitted. Rosenman s IET” 

Ro«ev* *“',‘“"“ 8 * ■*'“ tbia war is over.' 

fcrelepLrSbi,' >b«" asked ,ha, 

“i'll a cord so long it rould b^rrie^h1“ °" h “ * Sl 
sitting. He called Sutnnet Welles andLfd^ he wa! 

Leahy asking him m reli p v • . , d ’ Send a cable t0 Bill 

of .Hose Riom ttia“ f^Tapto da„ ~ 

^ - - of - * ,0 

"^geX.^"**" “1“ r a dime, tesul, of * is 

socrettd the pS* "d o i' S i ^ ab °“' k " pin « the -'“'s 

statements of defendants were thus madeT ge ° US and eloa * uent 
people and the world ind ^ ^ nown to the French 

P-ed since ^ 

France and to discredit the Vichy Govern,n«n S n 

defense of the Third Republic that rZ r S effectIve was 

Tbe quest! „f F« n C°SfT “ Ri »m bo stopped. 

considerable of b ieti„u '\ ,n “ P'odueed a 

bassador Leahy again became A g correspondence and Am- 

y gain became so disgusted with the Vichy atti- 
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rude that he asked to be recalled. Two months later he was re¬ 
called to become Chief of Staff to the Commander in Chief. 

‘ Returning to Churchill's cable of February 7: 

The Prime Minister said that seventy per cent of the British 
troops that had fought in Malaya had been evacuated success¬ 
fully across the strait to Singapore. With the reinforcements 
that had arrived, there were the equivalent of four divisions tor 
the defense of the great base. A hundred Hurricane fighter 
planes had also arrived to strengthen the air force, but t e 
bombardment of the air fields reduced their operations mate¬ 
rially. However, Churchill said, the Japanese have to cross a 
broad moat before attacking a strong fortified and still mobile 
force Tobruk was held for six months under these conditions 
so I have good confidence. Every day that Singapore holds out 
gives Wavell time to get a strong grip on Sumatra and Java. 

That was on February 7. It was the start of one of the tv 


weeks of the war. • . "UtmA 

On February 9 the Japanese began to stream across th 

moat” of the Strait of Johore. On the same day the huge 1 me 

Normandie burned at her dock in New Yor ity, 1 > S 

that the long arm of the German saboteur ha reac i 

^KEuary I* .1* <*>«>»» enters 

and Prinz Eugen escaped from Brest on the French Coast passed 
through the English Channel and reached German ports, 

surrendered ni.h apparendy - 
real battle having been fought in its defense^ 

For Churchill, 

was an annoying mci menace in German ports 

‘hjP;’ .0 ChbThih, rhe imperial:.., .he 

fall of Singapore constituted, as hes ,, ^ g B;ih le as 

Brirish “TJ“ S 2L"“S ,hS ,el.u,= LL.cs. 

a whole evidently did not ag Th^ min- 

They regarded Singapore wiffi, ftish^oloniaTofficials and officers 
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' 5,1 tht stlVL v ! >o had been taking punishment for going on 

too years; he now felt sure that Colonel Blimp, the flabby bird- 

“ ea f lre >' vh o appeared in Lows cartoons, was no carica- 
. ' - n Ut w en Geim.m v. .nships, that were constantly under 

surveillance, managed to steam right under the guns of Dover 

Sir* everything that the Royal Navy and the R.A.F. 

incomi? W 2t - h f m ’ t ' len> “ WaS assumed - there must be tragic 
LndoXr*/ 18 at T e ' ThuS> the ' ann °ying incident” had 
to m T da ? la « e even than the "greatest disaster” 

Church^ who h n 1 t0 th ! Pnde ° f the avera g e Englishman, 
ascanr rhr!; wh< i. had WOn his g/eatest Parliamentary triumph 

his career , 5 $ n ° W ^ aCed the worst P red icament of 

Jhirh f u nm ! Minister - He made a broadcast speech in 
ich he attributed the whole series of misfortunes in the Far 

ast to the fact that America s shield of sea power had been 

f ?r “ nd " “ Pea ' 1 Hlrbor - Th ™ 

it aU S on C rhe r TIR If 6 T mptin ? to esca P e ensure by blaming 
it , " ‘ Nav y> kut ir did not bother Roosevelt at all 

He merely remarked "Winston had to say something 

The day after the fall of Singapore, Hopkins noted: 

length about* the ^ Pr f Sldent and 1 had dinner and talked at great 
and 8 Savy StCpS Whkh should be taken by our Army - 

impikatiotn st nThe^conversaho^of couie 0 “hkl^ar T" ^ 

is not ^ ln mem °‘ 

that the Joint Chiefs of Staff UTder'ntcetat **■ “ “ d ma '“' el 

avadablefnlhaTaLTel^nfr^^/ 0 Strike With ev ^ -eans 

japs. The Navy to provide m AuTtml.^ C °" Centra | I ° n P 0lnts of the 
is required. P Australia such naval base materiel as 

melns^vIilabk^lUnruj 0 JaVS / S WeU aS defending with all 

further advances of the Japanese. Hold the island 
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of Timor. [Note. The Japanese landed on Timor, within striking dis¬ 
tance of Australia, only four days later.] 

4. The British to make such supplementary assistance as tney 

have available in this area in ships and man P°wer. f . 

s The British to take the primary responsibility for reinforcing 

Burma immediately and defending Rangoon. The United States to 

nrovide such supplementary aid as is available. ..... 

6 The United States to continue to take the primary responsibi ity 

for military assistance to China in terms of n^enel but conhmng that 
materiel for the present to the urgent munitions of war such as a 
“ r tZnUiZ. high «*, gasoline andl.udh Jto 
war as can be utilized when they reach the Chinese Amy. Thcvo hm 
tecr air force now in Rangoon to be considered part of. Amenc 

tic, including the great extension of the use of 

8. The Russian Protocol, the supplies to the Middle i«t 

Persian Gulf, the United Kingdom and to selecte ~ou 

countries ^ of Hawaii . The increase in our attacking 

, 9 ™ the Atlantic Seaboard to 100,000 men and the preparation 

“ put*«. The British » ih.t.~ ri-t 

'°” S in Engl-. 

’ Thp sirencthening of the Atlantic Ferry Service. 

w * » »y», 

Navy and merchant ships. 

LIST OF PRIORITIES-B American forces in Iceland and the 

1. The complete occupation by American 

reaching of our obi * ctlv f'f or ce in^laska and the Aleutian 

iot the ^Army^ and°the Navy and ^he°provision of training and e q ui, 
ment for these men. 

Roosevelt then sent Churchill a cable which was so warmly 
friendly and sympathetic that I hesitate to attempt to make th 
paraphrase required by the security authorities^He saidthat th 
defeats suffered at Singapore and elsewhere had given1 the ba 
seat drivers a field day,” but he knew that the Prime Mm.ste 
would be of good heart, secure in the assurance that P 
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porred by the confidence of the great masses of the British people 
nd would never cease to look forward to the main task of fight-’ 

grateful ToTTf" T re P ]ied that he was deeply 

d difficult to keep my eye on the ball” during these davs 

BriShT a h StteSS - ^ S3id he had ™ d * *>me changes m tl 

( hurchil^ ^^u COm P elled to resi § n because of ill health. 

Beaverbrook 1 frcm^the e Britfsl^Governmem\nd^dd«p , ''I < k S 

power will be when he has recovered his health ” 8 

of “ P'r ised “ '”0 “"po 

nounced for February 2* ft w ra 10 s P^ch which had been an- 

Birthday, but February 22 feH ona ° f Was kington’s 

velt had recently deoam-rl fr u- ^ t ^ at * ear anc * B.oose- 

giving his speeches on Sunda“evenin« (whenth^ 

he was reducing atSTnce TstT ^ kaders that 

velt did not fulfill his promise to Ctorchilflfc dn^d R °° Se ' 
lengthy explanations of why it was be tef for T^ 

sounded lame. For no marirT , [ f ° m Brest ’ but the y ^ 
he could not answer the reallv nerV C * ° rate tbe ex Pl ana tions, 
those ships sunk in the rh P !^f nt ^^on- "Why weren’t 
largely upon purely Amen'carT^' r nsreac l> Roosevelt dwelt 

-Soon,/ and P Jl A e m ™" >n » d Pr ° mi “ d 

ever criticism was beirn? ron P j the offensiv e ” When- 
was wo n d„f u || y skillful and Roosevelt 

-fos speech, he even „e„, back to C? " 

■»<! hi. Continental Attn, 

5,-PPfa and epniptnen, «te W « l'""’ "“'™S 

Valley Forge. Throughout the Thifi 1 a scnse - evcr y winter was a 
Columnists—seffish men^ealSus m’n f" T there existed Fif 'h 
that Washington's cause was hn T’ fear / ul men > who Proclaimed 
negotiated peace. hopeless, that he should ask for a 




ir 
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And he ended with the famous words, "Tyranny, like hell, is 
not easily conquered,” which Tom Paine had written on a drum- 

hC M cabled: "Warmest congratulations on your heart- 

Roo^l't finished his broadcast in the White House 

basement that night we went upstaits to the OvaS>g f ° 
drink and word came from California that, while the Preside 
was speaking, a Japanese submarine had surfaced off t e coa 
near Santa Barbara and had fired some she s at a ^nch' Th 
was merely a demonstration—a minor insult —which resul 
in no casualties and only negligible damage. It was one of th 
instances, previously alluded to, when the enemy attempts 
nullify the propaganda effect of a Roosevelt speec J^som 

spectacular, headline-gathering operation; but it taught R 
velt a lesson never again to have speeches announced more 

^Some^wentyTour hours after the attack by submarine there 
was aether disturbance in Southern California which provuied 

the nation with some welcome comedy rebel m the m 

fh „ ffl r .fl un g tragedy. An air-raid alarm went oft m the iu y 

of Los Angeles which brough, the £ 

into action and caused the antiaircraft artillery barrage 

or. Tw~ 0, wem£-« » £ 

Kno, Jd th« wide 

that no airplanes whatsoever had been details indi¬ 

time of the alarm. Stimson stated that the 
cated the presence of unidentified airpianes ]p P 

as fifteen of them. He read a telegram ^*'^3 
which said that these planes may be some fron eading 

sources operated by enemy agents for * e P u jP« f effective- 

alarm, disclosing position of antiaircraft positions 

ness of black-outs." All that could be said for ce “ a ‘ n 7 mu . 
the War or Navy Department was that i, 43 ° rou " e$ had 
nition had been fired by the antiaircraft batteries, P his 
been shot down, no bombs dropped, no casualties. • 
was precisely the kind of top-level snafu best calculated 
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light the American people. As if the Army and Navy did not 
have trouble enough with this one, the very next night two air¬ 
raid alarms went off in Washington, which caused the President 
to write sharply to the War Department asking who had the 
responsibility for setting off air-raid alarms and who had the 
responsibility for explaining these occurrences to the press. 

diminished ° D ’ ^ ™ menaCe to the continental United States 

There was some hopeful news from MacArthur in this last 
week of February. On February 22 he reported that for the first 
time a surface vessel, the Coast Farmer, had run the blockade 
and got through to Mindanao in the Philippines with a cargo of 
balanced rations and ammunition. He said, "She had no diffi- 

such thT ng thr0U j h ; T lle thinness of the enemy's coverage is 
aich that it can readily be pierced along many routes including 

JSSEtf r age fr r Hon0lulu - 1 have secure bases hr 

reception in Mindanao and the Visayas ” 
tha^tJrL^n^Ti ? at day L MacArthur reported indications 

“ S P0SSibi ^ ,h “ Amfrion 
Arthur expressed it "with his presentforces! the enemy ap^s' 

SiesteTtSt t0 f ? 3ttaCk required to destr °y me ” He re- 

disnatch he7 6 ° C e L n , C ° Uraglng material contained in this 
dispatch be given any publicity at this time 

a driTanT-IlT ?*** °, n Bataan even managed to launch 
choked hills. V3nCe VC mi CS thr ° Ugh the malarial jungle- 

de2Ublv dfffi th f C j me WhCn Rooseve!t had ® make the in- 
ribably difficult decision to order MacArthur to leave hie 

pefflou ataan and Corregidor and embark in a PT boat on the 
perilous attempt to reach Australia. 

Wavell Leonti 25 K had , b ecome obviously impossible for 
of the ABDaT eVet M h f pretense of exercising command 

Chiefs of sSff ro d r d u he ° rdered by the Combined 

over responsible H ‘ S headc l uarl:ers on Java and turn 

tegkaJlv P vira b d f e " Se of that rich > Populous and stra- 

Mcally vital island to the Dutch. On the same day that these 
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fateful orders were dispatched to Wavell Hopkins received a 
one and pitiful cable from H. J. Van Mook L^utenant Gover¬ 
nor of the Netherlands East Indies. Van Mook had left Washing¬ 
ton only three weeks previously to return to his post in Java, 
writings Hopkins as he left, "I feel sure that the conduct of the 
i C he general policy towards the Far East are safe in you 
hands”- in words of desperation he now begged that there be no 
ecSon to abandon the fight in the A.B.D.A. Area. He gave d - 
tails of means by which be believed that java could be defended 
particularly by the ferrying of fighter planes on the U.S. airc 
carrier Langley. This cable ended with the words, For Go 

sake take the strong and active decisions and don't ^mt VoK 
materials and men pending deliberations as time factor mo 

Pr Hopkins a r n ep e iied that it was the determination of all die au¬ 
thorities in Washington to support the figl ting in J a ™ 
available means including any fighter aircraft that c«Jd ossibly 
be dispatched. He said that there was no disposition to . 
the fight to hold Java-in fact, the very contrary was h 
These were wishful words but they were not, unfortun y, 
based on the dreadful realities of the situation ^ 

Two days later the Langley was sunk in the Battleoft j 
Sea. So were most of the ships of the AUiec1 fleet in those . ater, 

including the cruiser Houston , on which wer 

so often on salt-water holidays. There was now 

nor air power available to stop the Japa seemed the 

and the island surrendered a week later. Now it seemed « 

north coast of Australia was completely exposed^to the e,^y 
The day after the surrender of Java, the Japanese k 
goon, and thus choked off access by sea to the Btuina Road. ^ 
sitifttion in the words of the Australian Foreign § ’ ha d 

Herbert Evatt, was "practically desperate. The Rtfing S 
indeed risen: the gigantic fan was now almost fully un ^ 
and it covered territory, land and sea the security 
previously depended largely upon the power of the Bn ^ 
Empire. This traditional power was now rai 1 

Suez, and none too sure of its chances of survival even m 

Middle East. Roosevelt was consequently put in a , . 
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' no previous President of the United States had ever occupied 
or dreamed of occupying. Hundreds of millions of people on the 
side of the earth looked to him for deliverance or protec* 
non. He was considered, as the Chinese Foreign Minister said in 
a letter to Hopkins, "the Commander-in-Chief of the United 
Nations .. . the one hope of mankind.” It was a position which 
imposed inconceivable responsibility—and it added many com¬ 
plications in his dealings with Winston Churchill, that proud 
and imperious man whom someone once described with rare 
accuracy as "half American and all English?' 

Even in the heat of battle, it was impossible to avoid arrange¬ 
ments affecting the postwar world, and here the President and 
rime Minister were on most difficult common ground. I have 
mentioned the Lend-Lease Agreement which Churchill dis¬ 
cussed m his long cable of February 7, just before the series of 
calamities culminating in the fall of Singapore. This Agreement 
ad been under discussion for some time and was of very con¬ 
siderable importance in laying "the foundations upon which we 
may create after the war a system of enlarged production, ex¬ 
change and consumption of goods for the satisfaction of human 
needs in our country, in the British Commonwealth, and in all 
other countries which are willing to join in this great effort.” 

Churchill reported that the majority of the British Cabinet 
ten that it would be a great mistake to consider any proposals 
or the abandonment after the war of imperial preference in re- 
tu ™ ° r Lend-Lease aid from the United States. (It will be re¬ 
called that, at the Atlantic Conference, Churchill himself had 
confessed to a lack of enthusiasm for the system of imperial 
preference set up under the Ottawa Agreements.) The Cabinet 
majority felt that any discussion of such a "barter” deal would 
provoke unpleasant debates in Parliament and throughout the 
^ominions; it would provide welcome material for the enemy 

?° P r tr d, r Wh J ° Were constantl y harping on the theme that 
as a me aDd f Ced y United States was using the war emergency 
iiepcw" 5 of s f 12ln S c^ol of the entire British Empire. The 
confcu r l lat ' Ve t0 this Lend-Lease Agreement had been 
Fortin C J 6 ^ tate department in communication with the 
g n ce, but Churchill expressed the hope that the Presi- 
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dent would take a personal hand in the 1 latter and deal directly 

with him. The President did so. 

A reply to the Prime Minister, drafted by the State Depart 

ment was couched in the usual formal terms, but Roosevelt re¬ 
jected this and wrote a cable in his own intensely personal and 
considerate manner. He told Churchill, "I understand something 
of the nice relationships which are required by your constitution 
for dealings between your Home Government and the Domin¬ 
ions ” He said that nothing could be further from his mind 
than an attempt to ufe Lend Lease as a trading weapon over the 
principle of imperial preference. He urged that there be > 
forthright and comprehensive discussions looking °^ ard 
the construction of what you so aptly call a free fert 

nomic policy for the post-war wor e ex ^ re “ f m be su b- 

that developments which neither of us dreams or wino 
jects of the most serious consideration in the not-too-far-dista 
future. So nothing should be excluded from the JoJ* 
He did not want any agreements to be hedged with q 
tions or footnotes which would give "to our enemiesmh 
pression that we are overly cautious He said that it had been 
and remained the determination of the United Sn 
proach the whole subject of Lend Lease in am ^ 
avoid the terrible pitfalls of the First \X orld W ar. dear 

In his Washington's Birthday speech At!an dc 

statement of his own attitude toward the scope of the 

Charter: 


We of the United Nations are agreed on certain 
in the kind of peace we seek. The Atlantic Charter 
to the parts of the world that border the AtUntic bnt $ ^ 

world ; disarmament of aggressors, self-determina 1 f e j om f r0 m 
peoples, and . . . freedom of speech, freedom of rehg.on, freedom 

want, and freedom from fear. 


Every word of this, of course, was notice to the P~Pj^« 5 
far Pacific and East Asia that their interests and nghtswer K . 
no less concern than those of the peoples of Europe or ^ 

ern Hemisphere. It was intended as an answer tot ^ 

formidable Japanese propaganda, but it served 
Roosevelt s position as the one hope. 
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• I he x ^jj" a l‘ an Government demanded that their divisions 
in the Middle East be returned to their homeland for its defense 

These troops could ill be spared nor could the shipping for their 

transport. Churchill begged that at least one Austrian division 

A,: r ted r r °, BU ^ a - Phme Minister J° bn Curtin, the head of 
Aus raha s Labor Government, refused this point blank. 

Churchill appealed to Roosevelt to intervene and the Presi- 
dent t hen cabled Curtin asking him, "in the interests of our 

m^rr a F eff °A m ^ Faf East> ” to reconsid er the decision to 
that iSv AuStra ‘ a " Dlvlslon to Australia. He pointed out 

en route aft ^ ° f A ‘ nerican tr °°PS and forces now 
en route a further 27,000 men, fully equipped in every resoect 

o I,™ fr ° m "* U »™ d » Australia. He £5 

Sh rank m‘^ riCanS WCre bCtt 1 er aWe t0 reinforce *e Allied 
right Hank in the war against Japan—this right flank heine 

heTeft n flankTn W B by a^ Cale donia-whereaf 

Cr. / R k ln r Burma and In d>a must be the responsibility of 

tohan A 1 ' 3 '"' T ^ ° n thi$ kft flank that the veteran Aus 
trahan division was most sorely needed. 

Curtin agreed to this, but events were moving so swiftly that 

ShS T£ r u b „ e " m ,rom “ 4 oo„”»d 

oS?. ,o Cby,on ' ,he - ba » 

Government T 1’7 fla " d “P the Dominion 

^r G e c“ y d ’w s »' 

cable m wh!ch' J I,eL' V n'r,’ ,S l f^ l R ^ 0Sevel * l,ter to <%,atch a 
plainly; paid Church, ll the compliment of speaking 

is particuUriy^dis^i^g e t MeTrn b, f SlneSS th liStUrbS me ercatly ' • • • !t 

the one hand feel comoellel * r r ° m news P a P ers that you, on 

mem, while CurtinTn the^ otWT!? T** publicly in Parlia - 

detailed White Parser ir J L ha , nd .’ may have dec ‘ded to issue a 

^ found to avoid alTf , r r r U n Kr d I S ‘ rable a " r ° und if any ™ y can 

t0 me, Plays neht nto he hon ? f SCUSSIOn <>f ‘his which, it seems 

e - at 
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the basic relationship of Australia to Great Britain. I sense in this 
country a growing feeling of impatience at what publicly appears to 
be a rather strained relationship at this critical time bel^een|S|| 
United Kingdom and Australia. ... I say this to you because 
myself feel greatly responsible for the turn of events. I still consider 
the decision to send Casey to the Middle East is a wise one and i 
told him quite frankly that I hoped he would take this job because 
his knowledge of the American and Australian as well as the ritis 

angles in the Middle East area. 


It was this "strained relationship,” and the desperate predica¬ 
ment of Australia that caused it, which influenced the or ers to 
MacArthur. Roosevelt knew full well that the departure o 
MacArthur from Corregidor would be a grievous blow to tne 
heroic men of his command and thus to the whole nlt . 
States. It was ordering the captain to be the first to . leave * 
sinking ship. But Roosevelt had to weigh these considerate 
asainst the fact that no move he could make would be so w 
calculated to bolster the morale of the people of Australia an 
New Zealand. He made his serious decision at a contere 
with Hopkins, Marshall and King in the White Ho Jf e late , 
the afternoon of Sunday, February 22—which was the ay 
fore the orders went to Wavell to dissolve the A.B^D.A.^com¬ 
mand—but the news did not come out until MacArthur ar 
in Australia three weeks later. During those three weeks a sense 
of panic was developing throughout the entire Sour 
Pacific area, for it seemed t iat all the ambitious atte p 
establish unified command, or any command at all, ha 
lapsed. When the news of MacArthur did come out, Am 
had to accept the chilling realization that the troops who 
continuing resistance anywhere in the Phiippme S1 . > 

been written off. On April 9 the forces on Bataan surr .. 
and on May 5 General Jonathan M. Wainwnght on Cm re =‘ ... 

"made the final surrender of all American-Filipino forces 

+ * 


in action. * s . 

While awaiting news of the passage of MacArthur to 

tralia, Roosevelt sent a long cable to Churchill setting forr 
results of the current deliberations of the Chiefs of 
stated, '“The U. S. agrees that the Pacific situation is now ' e y 
grave, ’ and then went on to give in detail the effects of this in 
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every quarter of the globe, from Iceland to Ceylon, and the 
measures to be taken to meet the crisis. (One of the most vitally 
important spots on earth was New Caledonia, on the life line to 
Australia, which was held by the Free French; there was no talk 
ot restoring that to Vichy sovereignty. 

i F °il°? ng thlS long cable > Which was obviously prepared bv 

SSS 0f St f. Roos -elt sent another long onVof his own! 

g g his purely personal views of "the complexity of the 

comcle 0i ' eratI ° nal ^mmand set-up to which is added equal 
complexity in the political set-up.” He said, "since our meet- 

h"., ' ; l ' 1U | r ' V f XC f llent arran g err >ents established then 

west pTrTr Jt 8 " 7 °?f eS ?' \ n reladon to the whole South¬ 
west Pacific area, and he offered the following main sugges¬ 
tions for the Prime Ministers consideration: SS 

tions in thV^ aSSUme responsibility for all opera- 

made in W Jh ^ ecl r sions governing this area wUl be 

made ,n Washington by the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff-in con- 

posed of Z h 311 advisor y council on operational matters com- 

erTands EasfTnd ntatl ^ S ° f A “ Stralia > New Zealand - Neth- 
comma j ii l ,’ Chma and Possibly Canada. The supreme 

regain the" # me " can ’ and the main objective will be to 
fens ve in f T' (R ? 0Se J vek cited as one example the of- 

bas^s-and as°w^K te 7 d ‘ reCn ° n from che main southern 

developed^ anTr ^ m . a Iater cha P ter > this plan was 

nent of Europe ) t0 the invasion of rhe conti- 

pore to h the a ?er? ^r'u fe f ° u nsibilir V will extend from Singa- 
the Merl. V GU f and the Red Sea and include Libya and 

GYMNAST Iff.?? a ? a ' BUt It ‘ S assumed that the operation 
Porarily shdved 1 dmgS Northwest Africa, has been tem- 

contiJem will fo'm fhTIr, Atla f ntk> a " dthe Astern European 

quired. Roosevelt Ji l t0 L be worked out later as re- 

interested in r | ms f. rh ‘ U he ,’^ a f becoming "more and more 

European conrinrlu establ, shment of a new front on the 

Provided the shortest df Sum ™ er -” He said chat such a front 
ply lines of ! nv “ L, d,S , tance from the Un ited States for sup- 

y possible front anywhere in the world and, while 
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the development of it would undoubtedly involve heavy losses, 
he considered that these could be compensated by at least equa 

heavy forces of all kinds from the Russian front. He emph 
sized the necessity of maintaining the delivery of all possibl 

aid to the Soviet Union. . 

Roosevelt added that the grand strategy governing operaon 

in all areas would continue to be the subject of study and dec, 
s J>ns by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and that the various Board 

on munitions, raw materials and the 

functions subject to the joint approx, al o 

Prime Minister. . _ • n(T tlo 

Churchill cabled general agreement to this, summ g ^ p, 

"I feel that your proposals as I have ventured to 

frSpm? will achieve .he double M 

integrity of executive and operational action, a ( P 

tuniry of reasonable consultation for those whose fommes 

involved " He believed that division of responsibility should 
not extend to determination of nav^al strategy saying No S 

mu* prevent rhe Un.red He W 

ing to a common strategy from Alaska to we ll 

gested that a Pacific Council be set up in ■- arne |y 

STlJndo. for '.hose J“Tl“N«teSs 

It was impossible for the.harassed Chiefs c*a» ^ ^ 

their charts and compasses to draw any • h g p ar East, for 
marcation between one .hea.e, and m > rf tbe 

the war was no respecter of man-ma Japanese 

natural obstacles imposed by Divine ^ 

to British naval units and shipping n Je Bay^ ot ^ 

brought India into the zone of war and, alt g 

dous problem was one for which him 

responsibility, it was deposited on him and remai 

the day before Churchill announced 
mission, Roosevelt wrote the Former Naval Person a o g 
on the ’Indian problem. He said, “Of course this is a jb,e« 
which all of you good people know far more about 
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and I have felt much diffidence in making any suggestions con¬ 
cerning it. He said that he had tried to consider it from the 
point of view of history and had gone back to the inception of 
the United States Government with the hope that this might 
provide a new thought” for India. 

*- sevdt Wr ° te r , hat durin g the American Revolution 
irteen o.omes had sc: ' . iselves up as separate sover¬ 
eignties under a temporary government with a Continental 
Con ress, which he described as "a body of ill-defined powers 
arge me uencies. Following the war, a stopgap govern¬ 
ment was formed under the Articles of Confederation and this 
continued untd real union was achieved under the Constitution 

TnA 7 Roosevelt suggested a somewhat similar process for 
dia. the setting-up of a government to be "headed by a small 

religions and geographies 

in 'XTrT S p and CaSteS; j W ° uld be re P resen tative of the exist- 

ecoe, 2S ° VmCeS and the C ° UnCiI ° f Princes “d would be 
n 8 " d 33 3 temp ° r fy Dominion Government.” This rep¬ 
ing the s? gf ° UP T U > bC Chafged With the dut y oi consider- 
cone' A tUre o{ the Permanent government of India such 

feas un r r a , tl0n C ° £ f end “** » P eriod of or six years or at 

une Ti* \T aftCr ^ end ° f the P feSent war '' In the mean- 

over’n„h7r d e * ecutive a " d administrative authority 

b P , services, such as finances, railways, telegraphs etc 

to t 0 he eV n e :M r ° re; ? erha P s some s uc h method, with its analogy 
to the problems and travails of the United States from i 7 8. fo 

ings aX ST the PC ° P , le ° f Ind,a to for 8 et P a * hard feel- 

enfphasize ?he I 0 ™ 6 m °/ e , ° y3 C ° the Bridsh Em P ire > and to 
advantages of ^ do " llnatlon by the Japanese, and the 

tionan^chans^” E eacebl evolution as contrasted with revolu- 

of tnyVusffiess' anT’T f WaS ’ of course . "none 

hope that the ml l W T, t0 bC ° f hel P-” He ex Ptessed the 

for India would origin^ 1 ' V 6 a j h,evemen t of self-government 

a way that the oennll’ a ' e ln . Londo ?, and would be made in such 

c ‘sm that it was biing 0f ! j dla W T d have no S rounds for criti- 
It is probahle 1 g 'u ade grLld S ln S*y or by compulsion.” 

Churchill agi-ei 1 h3t o hC ° n y part of that cable wi th which 
lU 3greed was Roosevelt's admission that it is "none of 
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my business.” Hopkins said a long time later that he did not 
think that any suggestions from the President to the Prime 
Minister in the entire war were so wrathfully receive 
relating to solution of the Indian problem. As one o “ 
ill's closest and most affectionate associates has said to me, 
President might have known that India was one sub J e ‘j 
which Winston would never move a yard.' It was indee 
subject on which the normal, broad-minded, good-hum< > 
give-and-take attitude which prevailed between the two states¬ 
men was stopped cold. It may be said that Church,U would see 
the Empire in mins and himself buried under them b 
would concede the right of any American, however S / t he 
illustrious a friend, to make any suggestions as ‘ 

should do about India. It may be added that, four: y«*later 
the Labor Government in Britain made a proposaltotheln 

leaders which, Sumner Welles has J^Roosevelt 

in principle with the suggestions made by Presiden 

m After the fall of Singapore, Roosevelt had «bled Churdnlj 

his impression that the visit of Chiang Kan, ith 
India "will be useful.” It is doubtful that Churchill agree^ ^ 

of visit:. Tht G-taiissmto had 

presumably to put some anti-Japanese g nn 8 P - nt 0 f 

Burmese and Indian peoples, to tell them from P 
view of one who had been battling the Jap.incs „ ‘ £ the 

what a cruel mockery was their propaganda of Asia tor^ 
Asiatics.” This was a desperately urgent ma1 . if an d 

was telling his people not to res ! SC ,J ap f^ ^f,f ho od that the 
when it came, and there seeme rea _ . an j t ] ius 

Japanese would be able to march t roug dreaded link 

gain access to the Middle East and establish the dleaded 

with the Germans. ■ averted no 

Chiang Kai-shek met with Gandhi and eviden y 

influence whatsoever on the Mahatma s determination to ac< ^ 

the Japanese the same treatment that he had for so lo e 

corded"the British. Indeed, it is possible that Gandhi was 

one who exerted the greater influence. Chiang later quote ■ 

as saying, “They [the British and Americans] never voluntar y 
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tre at us Indians as equals; why, they do not even, admit your 
n r y to their staff talks." That was a home thrust for the 
enerahssimo, who was bound to resent the fact that China 

Sefs‘S < S ^ n ° m ° re than 4 " consultant ” h Y the Combined 

th^- ne ^ I8n Minister> T - V - Soong, was working all 
this time in Washington with great persistence and tortured 

evidenfth 0 and C ^ pec ! ite aid ro China - When ^ seemed 

evident that the Burma Road might be cut off, he gave Averell 

PeTsi l an a Gulf m a aP d S S° WmS altemate land rOUte ** wa >' of tl* 

Z S Z 5 I u Vle r ternt ° r >’- Harr ' man sent this map to 
the President with the following outline: P 

from R fr y f0t 840 mileS 

Chinese border—fr,. m .u- ay t0 Sargiopol near the 

Russians to get supplies to Chfna ' ^ m ° t0r r ° ad USed by the 

Th. mi " s ,o Ch ""“ itas - 

Infc’inra'chi’™ ‘ l'"’ , by *“ from Assam - in Northeasi 
emergency nceds/lfe”„„ to’fcSSJte”"* “ “ le " i “ g che 

“T *jfe _line is coovenieittlf. « bud. 

om, 1!““'“is “r““ aoos in s “ ch ““ i « 

stretches. y* in g over comparatively level 

teIinto°be e found red ^ m ° $t terribIe > ^rdetous 

paratively level strict° n . earth; P r «umably the "com- 
and the finish tChe$ referred to the ai ' strips at the start 

vis?t n to F H b o r p£ns 9 he?n ne . ral J ° Seph T Stilwe11 P a ‘ d a farewell 

ican and ChteL W v 8 C ° Cake COmmand of the Amer- 
the President wished T Burma ' Ho P klns assured him that 

access of his effortfst?! d °i| eVerytl ] in c g P ° SS ‘ b ! e to further the 

should be inaueurared we , a S ree< l that the air route to China 

Burma Road but he _ e8ard ! e . ss of the ability to keep open the 
°ad, but he was evidently not greatly worried about 
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hi, own supply 1 problem for the huge liner Normandie, on 
which more than two thousand men were then wor ing 
au ick conversion to war purposes, was to be used for the t 
oofof troops and materiel to Stilwells command Hardly had 
the general left the White House before he heard that the^ ^ 

s S£5 ‘Su - A 

?*t 5 ^ day Roosevelt sent a cable to Chiang K.Utok «dj- 

ing him that the air-ferry service by way of Africa a . 

China was being increased rapidly and giving definite ® 
ance that this supply route to China would be maintained even 

though there were further setbacks in Burma. 

Thus was inaugurated the air service over J' ie ^ P in the 
China, on which many thousands of missions wer 
next three and a half years and thousands of brave 

gave their lives. It could not begin to supp y, 

shall has written, "Chinas most critical need. [£g ' " e ip . 

trucks and rolling stock, artillery, tanks, and r reDreS entecl far 

ment. But it was the omy r tha n could 

more in the expenditure of effort ana com 0 

produce in tangible results. a f ter his trip 

The Generalissimo returned to Chu g g _ . depress . 

through Burma and cabled the Presi e " t a P th i ng in all my 
ing report saying that "I ^^p^wk^deplorable 
lifelong military experience to . ■■ In th is message 

confusion, unpreparedness and deg_ chiang Kai-shek was 
and in an accompanying cable tc' S & - Burma and of the 
bitterly critical of the British perform■ r tQward the direc- 
attitude of both the British and the Russia SoQng ^ have 

tion of the over-all strategy of the w a . who has con- 

"a frank heart-to-heart talk with the Pr Q £ china." 

sistently shown himse to be the °"f gr , u ^ins a nd after 
The "heart-to-heart talks” were held with 1 opkins, 

them Soong wrote him this letter: last tw o 

I have given a great deal of thought tc. our ta beyQnd the 

days, and your desire to lift the plane o lasting 

material difficulties of the day, to the necessity of etae » After 
political and ideological associations between our two co 
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graduating from an American school and returning to ( hina a quarter 
entury ago to embark on the vicissitudes of politics, I have been 
a consistent advocate of this very idea. The Generalissimo s appoint- 

can m r' f l oreign Minister was directed to that end, and you 
can unhesitatingly count on me as your loyal collaborator. 

c- i° v you and1 serve tlle President who is the one hope of man- 
Kina. > ou sustain him day by day, 

rir d re my utmost to keep the Generalissimo informed acco- 
c ' 7 , the situation at this end, with all its difficulties. On the other 
ftand I am doing my best to keep the President informed of the grim 

I think your suggestion of associating the United States and China 
in periodic conversations with Great Britain and Russia holds great 
possibilities, and will be particularly conducive to better mutual under¬ 
standing beyond our own narrow interests. 

And 1 think if you could accept the invitation of the Generalissimo 
> visi Chungking you will he opening a new chapter in Sino- 
Amencan history. If you desire, I shall be glad to accompany you. 
I feel I did not succeed in putting across to you our desperate need 

ew We^n th t,lle 7 35 th f mainsprin S the Generalissimo s anxi- 

uTZ sZX : 5 *5 m ° mh ° f ° Uf War ’ embat,led in Burma, and on 
us may soon be turned once again the full fury of the Japanese armv 

fresh from its recent laurels. This is not mere speculation on the pari 

iud^cnt"i? P f f T d in Chun « kin S « whose object 

o attack the mo e ci Sre / C3bled me that the J a P anese threaten 
ominous Ur 'mportant strategic centers: "The situation looks 

' Ch P u na I ^ eVC that in May 0r J une *e Japanese will 
' ack ■ Changsha and hengyang (in Hunan Province) and at the 

same time attack Sian (in Honan Province)." 

no^'k’sTtuSr W h 'Tn bUt ‘ ktle ar t‘Bery and planes left. Our eco- 
is mn l , f D . bad - I( IS true our request for planes and artillery' 

elsincT ’ y BnbS u ° f R “ SSian SUndards ' but they will be the onli 
csscnnal weapons that stand between us and the enemy * 

wetv^r" “ year , t0 ab,dC ' by the esta hlished procedure, but 

procedure ^ T COnduSIOn that we need a simple and direct 

« a m n/in /. a ‘ Pat ‘ I 0n the technical sub -eommittees which 
nnne and determine the requirements and allocations. 

not bc n doni t h We A OUrSe ' VeS T CXplain pr0perly our «-eds. It could 
sufficient knowlej nen< ? n ° fficers ’ n °t only because they do not have 
a pSure™l,/L° f ° Ur ^ tuatI °n. but on political grounds such 
real difficulties nl .^ miS “ ndcrstood by our people. I know you have 
be found. ><>Uf ^ but certaml y some workable method may 

larger conversationf ati °^ m P roce ^ ur e of allocation, and with the 
nversations envisaged by you, we may be filling some of the 
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gaps in wholehearted collaboration at this crisis of the war and at 
this most critical moment for China. 


The charge was sometimes made that Hopkins was in 
Churchill’s hip pocket'’ and was therefore constantly influenc¬ 
ing the President to ignore the war against japan and concen¬ 
trate on Europe. Actually, the records prove that Hopkins was 
a tireless agitator for the interests of the Far Eastern theaters. 
When the Pacific War Council was organized, on April x, Dr. 
Evatt of Australia (who was then in Washington) telegraphed: 

After most careful consideration Australia has come to the con¬ 
clusion that it is essential to success of Council scheme that chairman 
should be the President or his deputy and further that such deputy 

should be Harry Hopkins. 

Of the organization of this Council, Hopkins wrote, on April 


i: 


The President and I have been discussing for some time the ques¬ 
tion of a Pacific War Council. The Army and Navy never had much 
tl °" • ‘ r, it because they were afraid it would require too much 

7 , cm , p 'pl- ««d toy fundamentally di.like an, 

oT.l£c problems U p.lM»l * P™“"“ »' 

*“» SfjIStaa " «r^Sr,h.Mb,,e be » opportunity 
faJttfiSS bountties in Ihe Padfic lo find a common mee.mg 

‘'mile in Hyde Pa* «n 

that I thought the matter must be d,eccled* announce t])e 

agreed and asked me to P re P ar ^ ^ . h notes that are attached, 
formation of the Couna l .whichJ Jg£££ (q mvlte , represent- 
Halifax yesterday urged the St P he , w ; t h the negotia- 

ative of India, apparent y the p res ident disagreed with this 

tions going on in India. H to do wit h our Pacific front 

because, of course, India has ® opposed to the inclusion of 

I No te: Australia was also originally opposed 

India.] _ .. Krtrl Tt tt-as today and not 

The first meeting of the Council was pro blems in the whole 
much happened. The President outlined he P which ^ n0W 

Pacific Area but kept away from the t0U S ,. bod wants to 

in progress. It is perfectly clear, however, 1 . munitions. How 

talk about military strategy and the distribution o 

it is coming out I don’t know. 
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t Council consisted of the President Hopkins 

Lord Halifax, Dr. Soong, Dr. Evatt, Alexander Loudon (for the 
Netherlands) Hume Wrong (for Canada) and Walter Nash 

SS55SS &** India and the 4*-—S 

the same tineas Central MatAnhS,Tnd then' ht'ttS in 
Washington as head of a Government in Exile he and Hookint 
established a close relationship. Hopkins wrote to RooS 

IggZgtZ 

Pacific War Council. P * he could become a member of the 
every Fihpfno^t fn* ^ 7™ 3 member would be known to 

He thinks that the PhilippinesTavHs ^ h ' S peopIe - 

commonwealths and, furthermore, guerrilTfightme l the 

in many parts of the Philippine Islands and* win contLe 

CaELr andTcLTS'^Ati^r “ * «*"«*« of his 
he felt he was making no contribution here'and^ol^me'tb'l . StateS> 

S0 h7^o t n f to return to Austra,ia * he was 

Council together wYthlo tha * h ' S ™5 mbersbi P on ‘he Pacific War 
communities tha havj asYhs YT , Wh ' Ch be h f in mind to American 
American countries which h nUmber ° f Fi ' ipinoS and to South 
him adequate reasons for remaHHg indefinite^ W ° Uld Sive 

Quezon subsequently wrote to Hopkins: 

I shall never forget, as long as I live the mn fUi i 

in securing for my government ti ’ . P‘ rt ,t V ou have taken 

of the United States has accorded rec °g ni ^on which the President 

the Commonwealth of the PVr US * m ma ^ ing tIie Government of 

Nations and [ ^ ‘ b “ United 

W.th assurances of my heartfelt gratimde UnC,L 

Rotevelt^ hktceS,!™^ P ° Ski ° n in relat ‘ onsh ip to 

tions Assignment ; o ird h^ ?° 1 wers chair nian of the Mnni- 

of iKnm' ■ r<a> mi g^t well have become an nbiprr 

°r abomination to all the leader* *i uc( - om e an object 

national factions and the representadl of T™ COnKad !^ 

—as he did wirh ” ti\es of the various services 

he did with so many government officials and politicians 
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who tele that he was always giving priority to the test >i 
somebody else, beginning with his own, and who poured on 
him the resentment that they did not dare to direct at the Presi¬ 
dent It is all the more remarkable that, ami >ng the various in¬ 
terests represented in the Pacific War Council, and in the Com¬ 
bined Chiefs of Staff, and with Churchill and Stalin and repre¬ 
sentatives of the European nations who dealt with him, induc ¬ 
ing the Free French, Hopkins was respected and trusted and 

His position with the Congress and the press remained, how 
ever, unchanged. Along toward the end of March, he was 1 
a i, ain —he had to spend five days in the hospital—and he had 
time to catch up on his reading about himself. 'br instance— 
Hugh S. Johnson again raised the cry that "nobody ever elected 
Mr Hopkins to any office"-as if a President were compelled 
bv the Constitution to put the names of his friends and conh- 
dants on the ballot together with his own. Johnson added 
"Many of the delays, false starts, bad selections of leaders an 
subsequent blunderings in getting our production machin y 
actuned for war over the past two and a half years are art 
table directly to Mr. Hopkins and his palate jamssaria 

of similar mind.” .. ■ e J 

(It can be said that at this time the jan.ssariat consisted 

primarily of Stimson, Knox, Marshall, King and Arno “ { 
Welles, Patterson, Forrestal, McCloy, Lovett and General 

^Another news item: Representative John W. Taber ad¬ 
dressed a meeting of the Women's National Republican Cjd, 
on March 16, the day before MacArthur landed in Austjal^ 

According to the New York Herald Tribune, Tab 
ladies that "everyone in Washington with the exception of th 
President of the United States and a certain group " 
surrounded himself with is doing h.s best to put he defense 
program across.” Taber put Hopkins at the head of the _ 
group” and asked, "How much longer must he [Hopkins | w 
his proven incompetence have the major 'say in our detens 
program and its operations? How much longer shall is _ 
competence interfere with our doing our part? But the ti 
had long passed when Hopkins could be bo there b\ ' • • ! 1 u 
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mi nations from Capitol Hill: there was a war on, and he was 
in it, and however dismaying the immediate circumstances 
might be he knew in his heart that he was doing a damned good 

• * ^ O O 

job in his ultimate life’s work, which was reducing the burden 
on President Roosevelt. 


CHAPTER XXIII 

The Decision to Attack 


The first meeting of the Pacific War Council was held on the 
morning of April 1, against the background of seemingly un- 
n litigated disaster in the Far East. That was a Wednesday, After 
lunch that day, the President met with Secretaries Stimson and 
Knox, Generals Marshall and Arnold, Admiral King, and Hop¬ 
kins. That night and the next night the President and Hopkins 
dined together, and the next day they lunched with General 
Marshall, then went for a drive to sec how the construction on 
the new Naval Hospital (Roosevelts pride) was getting along 
out in Bethesda, Maryland. That night they dined together 
alone again, and at 4:30 the next morning ( Saturday, April 4) 
Hopkins and Marshall took oft for London to propose the in¬ 
vasion of the Continent of Europe. 

In his long cable to Churchill of March 9, Roosevelt had 
spoken of plans for establishment of a new front on the 
European Continent, adding, I am becoming more and more 
interested in the establishment of the new front this summer.” 

On March 14, Hopkins wrote the ollowing memorandum 
to the President: 

MATTERS OF IMMEDIATE MILITARY CONCERN 

1. Australia. To be sure we have enough forces there to hold Aus- 

ruha, New Caledonia, Fiji and New Zealand. Believe Army should 

c P resstc l on this point, particularly as to air. We must not under¬ 
rate the Japs’ air strength. , £ k j 

2. China. We must keep that line to China open and get it going. 

Believe Army needs to be jogged on this regularly. 
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['he second phase of the Chinese business is to get a springboard 
from which to bomb Japan itself. For morale reasons this is extremely 
important and the sooner it can be done the better. 

3. England. I believe Arnold’s plan in England should be pressed 
home. There is nothing to lose. The bridgehead does not need to be 
established unless air superiority is complete. 1 doubt if any single 
thing is as important as getting some sort of a front this summer 
against Germany. This will have to be worked out very carefully 
between you and Marshall, in the first instance, and you and 
Churchill, in the second. I don’t think there is any time to be lost 
because if we are going to do it plans need to be made at once. 

4. Russia. Increase if possible our supplies to Russia. The Protocol 
runs out in June. Believe it would be wise to have another conference 
here as soon as possible to cover supplies after July 1st. 

5. Real priorities for machine tools must be given merchant ships 
and combat planes. Should reaffirm to people concerned, namely Land 
and Stimson, that you want the planes and the ships in 1942. 

4 

At this time, a definite plan for invasion of Northern France 
was being made by the ^Tar Plans Division, of which Eisen¬ 
hower had recently become Chief. It involved direct assault 
across the Channel at its narrowest point to the French Coast 
between Calais and Le Havre, east of the Seme as opposed 
to the Normandy area west o: the Seine to the Cotentin Penin¬ 
sula where the landings were made two years later. The beach¬ 
heads were to be further extended to the eastward beyond Dun¬ 
kirk to Ostend and Zeebrugge on the Belgian Coast. 

The basic military argument for invasion of the Continent 
as stated in a memorandum from Mar shall to the President was 

as follows: 

Western Europe has been selected as the theatre in which to stage 

the first great offensive of the United Powers because: 

It is the only place in which a powerful offensive can be prepared 
and executed by the United Powers in the near future In any other 
locality the building up of the required forces would be much more 
slowly accomplished due to sea distances. Moreover, in other localities 
the enemy is protected against invasion by natural obstacles and 
communications leading toward the seat of the hostile power, or by 
elaborately organized and distant outposts. Time would be require to 

reduce these and to make the attack effective. 

It is the only place where the vital air superiority over the hostile 
land areas preliminary to a major attack can be staged by the United 
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Th i S i, 10 the ex ‘ stence of a network of landing fields in 

SSe? ? ,hC ; ;‘ Ct that at n0 0ther P'« e massed British £ 

B Bp 9 ^ er be employed for such an operation. 

m^nk! ™ ° nI> , pIaCC in which thc butk of British ground forces 
States t0 a gen ^ al offensive in cooperation with Vniurd 

" i f ° f . the u B V tlsh f o«es to any distant region, and the 
in England° & " * W ° uld hold tbe bulk of *e divisions 

HuropeVhin l S ! ateS T C T en r e and USe ,arser forces in Western 
in 3St 12 ££■"• d “ “ “ ■“< “* 

and lT..«- ,k ° f ( k e Comba, / Orces of the United States, United Kingdom 
then onlv f " simultaneously only against Germany and 

y if we attack in time. We cannot concentrate against Japan 

“• r *“ M *—4 £S 

« ■ 

deman 'T ' hc desirability of meeting the Russian 
emands for a Second Front was the last in the priority list of 

arguments in favor of the proposal. However, this considera¬ 
tion weighed heavily with Hopkins, as it did with Beaverbrook 
who was in Washington at the end of March and early April 

menT'Hg ^ temporary reareme nt from the British Govern - 
The invasion plan was originally known as ROUNDUP and 

7 ““*“? OVERLORD, n™ ™„ oporarion, invoking thfny 

Ammcn and e.ghrean British divisions, was planned 1 o rake 
P ace in the spring of 1943. The code name BOLERO was ap 

feauled T en0m J 0US P re| im*nary process of building up ‘the 
required forces and supplies in the British Isles. " P 

SL£DGEHAMMFp de f< Y m ? re Ii] ? ited german, known as 
o Vr LHAA1 1 tR . to take place about September is mia 

Speaking of SLEDGEHAMMER, the plan statTd 94 

Tbh United Operation Would Be Justified-Only in Case 

the success of Ft °'“ Becomes Desperate, i.e.,- 

imminent collaoseTfR amS beCOmes so com P Iete as to threaten the 
by an attack from ‘he.Ptessure is relieved 

( 2 TkeCern 6 ^ considered as a sacrifice in the common good. 
Weakened " WeS,ern E,tr0 P e B ^,ne: Critically 
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In the event that the operation was undertaken as a purely 
desperate, emergency measure to relieve pressure on the Rus¬ 
sian Front, it was clearly foreseen that it might involve the 

loss of most of the troops involved. 

A further and more enduring justification for SLEDGE- 

HAMMER was later added: It might be employed to seize a 
bridgehead on the Continent and hold it until such time as 
sufficient American forces were available for the major drive 
through France into the heart of Germany..The most favorable 
bridgehead would undoubtedly have been the Cotentin Penin¬ 
sula including the port of Cherbourg. 

Roosevelt was inclined to be leary of a trans-Channel frontal 

attack. He was still in favor of GYMNAST the North African 
operation which had been planned at the Arcadia Conference 
and then shelved because of the need for diverting ships to 
the Pacific and the Indian Ocean plus the severe tonnage losses 
in the Western Atlantic. However, he was persuaded of the 
desirability of BOLERO-ROUNDUP by Stimson, Marshall 
and Hopkins. Roosevelt also attached great importance to t e 

political importance of this in relation to Russia^ 

P He approved it at the April 1 meeting in the White House 
and told Hopkins and Marshall to go at once to London and 
present it to the Prime Minister and his Chu b of Sta . P 
EE sene . jubilant cable .0 Churchill: "Will I* seemg y»u 
soon so please start the fire.” (This was another of the frequent 
references to the temperature at Chequers.) 

Roosevelt cabled Churchill: 

Having completed a survey of the ^ ^I'have reached 

range military problems which face the United Nat > whole 

f • ^nr-lncmnc of such vital importance that I want 1:1 

picture to be presented to you and to ask foi yout PR two coun . 
All of it is dependent on the complete CO-operatic n for Lon . 

tries. Therefore, Harry and General Marshall will , 

don to inform you of the salient points. When I have J (0 

after your talks with Harry and Marshall, I propose t0 ‘ . t |, e 

send immediately two special representatives. It is my hope t th« m 
Russians will greet these plans with enthusiasm. I want be 

identified as the plans of the United Nations and I■ thm • ‘ ^ 

worked out in full accord with the trends of British an 

public opinion. 
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in The A miS f 0n Which ! eft from Baltimore 

"Modicum" and t ° was S lven the code name 

aliases Mr H J th f, m ^ mbers of the party bore the following 

Marshall-AH r^r A ' H ' Honcs ; General G. C 

A. L Foss- Colone^ lfA 1 J OBMna ?J« J«M* R- Fulton-Mr. 

Colonel A r w/ a ' A ' ^ rai ^ J- FI. Case; Lieutenant 
oolonel A. C. W edemeyer—Mr. J. E. White 

Commander Fulton was a Navy doctor assigned bv Rn« 
" V” ““T “ “ k ' “re of Hopkins. Wedemeye, tho 

t‘°Z r E, ”” h r" “ Ma ' sh » lls brilliant pl^Zj 

tele, ,„o ,e™T“ An “ tiC “ F0rt “ in ,he Chinese 

»™"dttn,Trdk'w S ir^°V a , S ' ba ', H ‘>P ki “ — given 

Wt,„ Mred tee surprising k;^Zd s ‘ V,,Sin ' a) 

years did oofimpr “she n"ta.'S Hm,”Xk."ns'"Jfk f P "“T 

away from the White House fn n °? S lf * Frec l uc ntly he has to slip 

fusions. Then he comes back and, though he TcLlf ^ 

h.s feet, he is deep in his duties u chW af2K “ 

believe it or nof he ic j:. i iease-icnd. At that post 

*sz s» . w " «• h” kheiiat'■ "“■* **• mo,i 

and doubtless on the^str.dpk-Twlv I^ ncl ? n "~ this dme by bomber 
man in perfect health and wfth flTl l ' S , a SCVerc orde al for a 
the extreme cold of a flight at more fhtn° U ^ f ° r tet> * llm ^ rom f eel >ng 
have to take oxygen as^thev speed H, 2 °k°^ 0 ^ ° ften stron S men 
five miles above the sea. To S u? h Cold - thin air four or 
flight must have been literally som" 5 ’ k' 1 ° a " cl Woodless as he is, the 

forgotten the bitterness of his tongue during Z 1 °" ^ n ° f have 
dictator of relief expenditures; buf you havf h<? W3S 

° f distent, day-by f -day courage^a^this 

te ,h “ £ nnioyS 0“ 

luxury. The Modicum party had an entire Pan-Amefican 
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Clipper all to itself. The lirst stop was Bermuda, where they 
were delayed for two pleasant days over Easter Sunday. At the 
request of the Governor, Lord Knollys, Marshall read the les¬ 
son in church. Hopkins attended a children’s party, admired 
the Easter lilies and slept a great deal. Both he and Marshall 
inspected the enormous work being done by the U.S. Army at 
one end of this lovely island and the Navy at the other end to 
convert it into a great landplane, seaplane and submarine base. 

Hopkins also asked a great many questions about the use 
of Pan-American Clippers for carrying civilian airmail, tor 
more than a year he had been fussing and stewing almost 
constantly about civilian use of passenger and cargo space 
in commercial transport planes. A month before he ha wri 
ten the following angry note to Lovett in the War Department. 


I noticed in the paper the other day that the New York Giants were 
flown to Havana and back in two or three transport planes. 

Who authorizes such a trip as this, wearing out engines and burning 

high octane gasoline ? 

From now on he never stopper agitating to rem ^, 
civilian airmail from the Clippers. A month later he cabled 


Harriman: 

The President is issuing some new instructions with a view to 

rsasssa? £ ssssssfg-i 

s & 5 x ri 

you wTu kfep on raising hell about this at your end because it is a.I 
lot of damned nonsense. 

Marshall and Hopkins flew directly from Bermuda to Scot¬ 
land and arrived in London on the morning of W ednesday, 

"^Following are Hopkins’ notes on their first sessions at No. 
10 Downing Street: 

Marshall and Hopkins.with Prime Minister at 10 Downing Street, 
4.6 p.m. Marshall presented in broad outlines our P r0 P° sali 
Prime Minister. It was perfectly clear that the Prime 
well aware of the proposals which we were going to make 
stated they had them under careful consideration for many weeks 




the decision to attack I0I 

: Tr-rr ahead> ‘ mplying that the V would go ahead without 

us. I le made .t, however, perfectly clear to me that he did not trea 

United ^ !5 a n Ser !° USly 35 either the facts ^ranted or as did the 

Chiefs of Stair t? 7 ° thef H”* 1 he indica ' ed tha t he had told the 
prepTred to f l ’ ‘T ° f a " the difficult ies, he Churchill was 

» England. Marshall was 
r , ptumstic about the interview than I was. He thought that 

2sr ,he - ^ 

, lltr 6 or * ^-nurcnill reviewed the whole military 

, SSd a good deal of criticism of Auchinleck; said he had had 

Wlth him by -ble. Churchill as 

that they never h’ve enTehsnl “ ■?*?“ and tbey in turn indicate 
told u« tkat fk c* supplies. It is more of the old story He 

whole V Slng apore business was a mess and he feels that' the 

Tf the Zr b3dly bandled and that there is no explanation 

thev feint resl j tance on the part of the British. He simply thinks 
they folded up and let him and the British Army down veTbad v 
At dinner at io Downine Street* rhi.rrk,'ll \\ u » * . ° Iy * 

era 1 Brooke mil °. itreet * Churchill, Marshall, Attlee, Gen- 

Pi c P Ins * Eden came in after dinner We dined at m 

version 8 w eet ,T ^ gUeStS ° f the Pr .me Minbi^bJS*^ 
sation was in the main social. Churchill, displaying his talents is 

military historian, spent most of the evening discussing thp r i 

Z"^t (T ™' ,T or, i w “w* 

indicate that he^h ? h ° Ugh General Brook e got into it enough to 

a B hhl k u e h m he e " 

weJe sendi n g ner ’ hom fhl B^mLfcommid^ 

e sending 350 bombers over Germany tonight. * 

MaTs h hal! 0 hl°7i nS day a H i° PkinS ° abIed RooseveIt ^at he and 
arshaU had presented the proposals in full to Churchill v hose 

yipon* was symp „h„ic. I, seemed ,ha, the outlook was 

d °' v ” “?'• H opki„, added, The 

SL P tdeph0ne ° r cab,e the President further about 

lowsl d,SCUSS10ns chat da y were described by Hopkins as fol- 

In conference with the Prime Minister in the Cabinet Room at IO 






r 
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Downing Street, 10:30 to 12. Prime Minister read me a despatch 
which he had just received from the Governor General of India indi¬ 
cating that Cripps had presented a new proposal to Nehru withou 
consultation with the Governor General but presumably with the 
assistance of Louis Johnson. The gist of this proposal was that an 
Indian would on paper at any rate be given charge of the Dc en 
Ministry. The Commander-in-Chief of the British I-orces would have 
powers and duties substantially comparable to those in the origma 
British proposal. The Governor General's despatch indicated that h 
and Cripps could have got Nehru's agreement to the original pro¬ 
posal had not Cripps and Johnson worked out this new arrangemen • 

It was perfectly clear that the Governo 

the whole business and laid great stress on the fact that J ohnson aC 
and talks as though he were sent to India as Roosevelt s P«s° 
representative to mediate in the Indian crisis. It is apparent that t 
new proposal, which is known as the Cripps-Johnson proposal might 
well be turned down by the British Cabinet which is meeting at .2 
libdav in which case Roosevelt would be in the embarrassing position 
of having ostensibly made a proposal which the British Government 
rejected I told the Prime Minister that Johnson s original mission to 
India had nothing whatever to do with the British proposals a 
I was very sure that he was not acting as the representative of the 
President in mediating the Indian business. That I beheved C pp 
was using Johnson for his own ends, Cripps being 
bring Roosevelt's name into the picture. That it w as to PP .^ of 
to get Roosevelt identified with his proposals. I told Mr. Chu 
the President's instructions to me, namely that he wou c n • 

into the Indian business except at the personal reques of the^ Prime 
Minister and then only if he had an assurance b fm^ ^ (hgt 

Britain that any plan that he worked out would b P ■ jj 

he Roosevelt was unwilling to be put into a ^f^es and 

in which he undertook to moderate between the c ’ 

then have these forces turn down his P^posaU. Churchil^at ^ 
wrote in longhand a cable to the Viceroy slating: «§ ;d t jn 
Johnson was not acting as personal representative of the Pres.d 

negotiations between the Indian Congress fndCnpps. 

1 was clear that Churchill did not wish at this time to oring 
United States into what he calls a constitutional question, and 

hnnnv atThe turn the press has taken, namely that public opinion m 
America and Roosevelt in particular can handle this matter over 

held of the British Government. _ , *. 

The Prime Minister also discussed at some length the Naval sUu- 

ation in the Indian Ocean. While he was there his secretary Ibroog 

in a memorandum to say that the ‘ Hermes, , a SI ™ U airCr £ 

has just been sunk. He stated that the British Fleet in the Indian. 
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Ocean was badly out gunned by the Japanese naval forces; that the 
Japanese had complete air superiority as evidenced by the sinking of 
wo cruisers, which incidentally were attacked by 60 Japanese fighters 

- one car fHpS 500-lb. bomb and in the attack the two cruisers 
both sank within fifteen minutes. He showed me the despatches re¬ 
ceived this morning from the Commander-in-Chief, Indian Fleet stat 
mg t lat he was going to withdraw his major forces to East African 
ports; that he could not risk battle; and that he would leave behind a 
ast striking force to harass the enemy. He told me too that Ceylon 
has just been attacked by air a second time but that he has not learned 
as yet what the effect of this air attack is. The Commander-in-Chiefs 
. •-is morning was quite discouraging and; while Ceylon can 
undoubtedly put up a good fight because of its heavy shore batteries 

and some aircraft, it was clear that the Prime Minister is not too hope- 
rui about it. r 

,1 T n' S . le u 1 °, * ? i * cussion of the cooperation between our Fleet and 
he British Naval Forces in the Far East. Churchill feels, and I gather 

c expresses the point of view of the Admiralty, that there is no real 
oint planning of Naval strategy in the Far East and in the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans. He asserted that, while the Admiralty kept our Navy 
informed of everything, consultation ended here and that our Naval 
responses were that we have the matter in hand.” Churchill is obvi¬ 
ously disturbed at this and would like to see the same kind of joint 
planning of Naval tactics and strategy as goes on between our two 
rmies. He was not critical of our various actions in the Pacific but 

:l h %, e T eSSed thebelief tha ‘ we w ere in the war together; that our 
wo Fleets were acting as though they were two totally independent 
forces, and he thought this was not conducive to victory. 

He showed me the maps of Rommel's advances in Libya where the 
patrol forces on both sides are in contact. He said that Auchmleck 
tclt that he was not ready to conduct the major offensive until May 

tilt a ? m T S . advance force the fighting there sooner. He 

thinks Auchmleck is pretty well prepared, and that Rommel will have 

trouble in breaking through. I gather that he is quite impatient with 

Auchmleck but nevertheless considers Auchinleck a first-rate fighting 

GenS"JarTn? ag T With tHe I"™ Minister the Purposes of 
neral Marshall s and my visit to England and impressed upon him 

posaTs andT 8 !. WhiCh ** P"*** a " d Marsha11 *> our pro- 
canvassin^fh uV Vet ?/ 1 . ain that our military leaders had, after 
Plan U 7 h Wh °r e ,Y° rld situati °n, made up their minds that this 

gius f cm a" 77 ° f ' a “ C ° nSidered ‘ h4t Was * fa ‘ ‘ b e most advanta' 

on ChurchiU 1777 U°Ta 7 ™ 1 ' mprCssed a * strongly as I could 

tion that we do noi k ***“ *° this pro P osal °n any assump- 

mean usiness, nor should he assume that in all 
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probability it will not require the use of ground forces. I told him that 
the President and Marshall were prepared to throw our ground forces 
in and that he did not wish an agreement on the basis that in all 
probability the ground forces would never be used. I said this to him 
because, in conversations the previous day, I sensed that his advisers 
had told him that the ground attack would never be made, at least for 
nearly a year. I particularly stressed the impossibility of immobilizing 
large numbers of our troops indefinitely, and that the disposition o 
the United States was to take great risks to relieve the Russian front 
Churchill took this very seriously and led me to believe that he didn 
fully take in before the seriousness of our proposals. He told me that 
he would send a message by Eden, with whom I am lunching, re a 
tive to the Indian business and asked me to return at 6 o’clock tonight 

to continue conversations. . 

Lunch at the Foreign Office with Eden, Lyttelton and Hammam 

I outlined our proposal to Eden and Lyttelton today. Both of them 
responded very favorably and the only reservation was the timing. 
They think that as early in 1942 as possible is the time. It is 
opinion that the Chiefs of Staff are going to come to a meet! g 
minds with Marshall. We discussed the Persian Gulf as a supp y 
to Russia but that does not seem too encouraging I told Ly tt 
thought he ought to make a new effort to open that route Ed ^ 
showed me a paper that had apparently been prepare y , - j 

about supplies to Russia after July 1. The memorandum clear!^ 
cated that some of the military people here aren t too anxious to ge^ 
< supplies to Russia and that we'have got to overcome a good d N 
resistance. I also told Eden the President s position » bout * lgn ’^ , 
treaty with Russia, making it perfectly clear that the President d^o 
approve of this action. I told Eden the President cou > , • ; on 

prevent them from signing it but in the last analysis ll J* . . 

the British must make and that no useful purpose cou d M 

exploring it further with the Russians. I ,m P r “ se m ropoS al 
strongly as I could the President s belief that our [ on 

here should take the heat off Russia s diplomatic de 

England. 

Marshall conferred at length with the British Chiefs 
including Lord Louis Mountbatten, who had becom 
Combined Operations, the mysterious organization which 
ducted the spectacular Commando raids and pro\ ie _ 

oratory for experiments in the techniques of amphi kh ^ 
fare. Mountbatten, an adventurous and imaginative ° cer? 
somewhat addicted to freakish schemes imohing a j* 1 .. _ 
of weird contraptions—one of them was a form o a 
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craft made out of shatterproof ice—but the work of Combined 

thf? namn» pr ° duCed much that P^ved valuable. In a war of 
is nature, no innovation seemed too fann^n'r m k^ i 

of consideration. tantasnc to be unworthy 

of die Second ’^ ° f extreme interest in the history 

Churchill sent S’ n Y this Marshall-Hopkins vish, 
11 sent the following directive to Mountbatten: 

PIERS FOR USE ON BEACHES 
C.C.O. or Deputy. 

They must float up and down witii ~rt 

must be mastered T et m i i l t^e. The anchor problem 

argue thc ma e T . nr f the „ be$t solution ™ k ed °ut. Don’t 
sue tne matter. The difficulties will argue for themselves. 

W.S.C. 

^ til 

xIty 1 * " ,he N«ni r "ss 

Sop“enB rh l”;, ,he Wh ° le S,or >’ ">«* 

for t ESgin.,",, ’“ rCh ‘" ‘ sh "' “ f ■** cad," 

Hopkins also conferred with Attlee and Ernecr rw;„ , 

and wi * 

stons but Winanr woe \v/ u a11 of these discus 

can Minister in T T ^ ashln S ton at the time. The Ameri- 
* director of rl c ° nd ° n then was H - Freeman Matthews later 

On April it Hont epar u7o S ° ffice ° f Euro P ea » Affairs 
with the P Former H N P nTp ^ ^ R °° Sevelt that the discussions 
were 7L N 1 erson and the British Chiefs of Still 

meet wkf lorKl Sadsfa S t0rd y and that he was about t o 

g * -wold T b '; m i : 

in India but they believed rh^^i? 150 !' 1 ^ by the turn of events 
every effort to reach ^ had made a fair off er and 

would be futile fnr rVn S ent - Ic seemed apparent that it 

opkins added "Although7 C ° nduct an F further negotiations. 

’ ™though I am not allowed to talk about the 
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weatKe:. I can tell you that my heavy underwear is itching ili¬ 
the devil. Please have a telephone message sent to Diana that 
General Marshall has got me well under control.” 

That same day Hopkins received a copy of the following 

cable which Roosevelt had sent to Stalin: 


It is unfortunate that geographical distance makes it practically 
impossible for you and me to meet at this time. Such a meeting of 
minds in personal conversation would be greatly useful to the conduct 
of the war against Hitlerism. Perhaps if things go as well as we hope, 
you and I could spend a few days together next Summer near our 
common border off Alaska. But, in the meantime, I regard it as of the 
utmost military importance that we have the nearest possible approach 

to an exchange of views. . , 

I have in mind very important military proposal involving tn 

utilization of our armed forces in a manner to relieve your critica 
western front. This objective carries great weight with me. 

Therefore, I wish you would consider sending Mr. Molotov an a 
General upon whom you rely to Washington in the immediate utM. 
Time is of the essence if we are to help in an important way. e 
will furnish them with a good transport plane so that they shoul 

able to make the round trip in two weeks. , 

I do not want by such a trip to go over the head of my fnen , * 

Litvinov, in any way, as- he will understand, but we can gain time 


by the visit I propose. , • n 

I suggest this procedure not only because of the secrecy, w it 

essential, but because 1 need your advice before we determrne w.th 
finality the strategic course of our common military action. 

1 have sent Hopkins to London relative to this proposal. 

The American people are thrilled by the magnificen g S 
armed forces and we want to help you in the destruct.on of H.tler s 

armies and materiel more than we are doing now. 

I send you my sincere regards. 


This cable reflected what Hopkins had told Eden 0 
President's belief that our main proposal here should ta 
heat off Russia's diplomatic demands upon England, in _ 
mands were substantially the same as those W ^ C1 a ( • 

made shortly before Pearl Harbor and had caused Edens F 
to Moscow in December, Roosevelt obviously saw the urgen y 
of diverting the attention of the Soviet Government from sue 
embarrassing postwar political considerations by emphasizing 
the British and American determination to establish the Secon 
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Front in the west for which Communist propaganda had been 
clamoring since the German invasion of Russia 

p ° in “ of his di —™ 

ss i l£F —. f 

m are f ^ tankerS ‘ The shi P* that ™ «* losing, it seem to 

durmg the neTfewT?h nt thdr u Car S?«- Our need for ships 
g tne next tew months is going to be desperate, 

% 

lv ewnr; 11 ? sfron S^y recommended that none but the most vital- 
DrovidTf CafS ° eS be shl PP ed until adequate escorts could be 
d.sTustions°nf CO h nVOyS ' ^ Said that he had tended ^ postpone 
the situaHn f hCSe Untl1 h ‘ S return to Washington but 

taken to ^t theTotr '**? ** be 

cemnteefo^f. tO J- 0ndon when attention was con- 

p" a , d , on , the , English Channel and Hitler’s "Fortress of 

Jess oLhlZ rl bey ° n . d k ; Hopkins COuld not forget the end 
ParaHeled i f Chm i a and wha t General Marshall called its "un- 
Comm j ogistical problems." Word came that the Air Ferry 
Comm and had completed its first flight over the Hu 1 A 

‘f"" 8 t ^ “ d “ Che,„.« „n sZ4 

ton k '? ! h Chinese Ambassador in London, Dr. Wellin- 

from the ?? 0ng /c ggeSted a new “PP 1 ? rou te by sea and land 
ZTt c ,° China-and this must be rated the 

volved tn lJ Ca y d '® cu t °f a H the various proposals. It in¬ 
to i h fee ofNo^^ 51 ? °j ** Ship P ing route “round 

life lines of the™ r ^ ay ’ already as perilous as any of the 
Murmansk Shinn ’ ^ “ dlStance of nearly 2 .ooo miles beyond 
Nova Zem£ h ? P1 K g T*' S ° thf0Ugh the Arc nc Ocean, past 

goes were b L rr e P*? in n0rthern Siberia! car- 

5oo miles up^he YeneTef Ind 1°^ nVer VeSSe ' S at Igarka > 
Krasnoyarsk on rl/ e u d m ° Ved C 100 miles south to 

the traLshinn A H trans ; Slbena n Railway, from which point 
transshipped material would travel 8oo miles by rail to 
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Sargiopol, and then another 2,000 miles by road to Chung¬ 
king. Hopkins knew all too well that the mere fact that his 
friend, Dr. Soong, could seriously present such a proposal as 
this one was in itself sufficient proof of the desperateness of 
China’s situation. He also knew that there was nothing now 
to be done about it except to make every effort to get more 
and more transport planes for the Ferry Command. 

When Hopkins went out to Chequers on Saturday afternoon 
he had his first real look at the English countryside now that 
April was there. Experiencing something of the old lyrical 
impulse which had been so long suppressed within him he 
later said, "It’s only whert you see that country in spring that 
you begin to understand why the English have written the best 
goddam poetry in the world.” The usual gaiety and charm 0 a 
Chequers week end was lacking this time because Mrs. Church¬ 
ill was ill with general exhaustion and Churchill himself was 
below normal in exuberance, the result of the fearful strain 
of the series of disasters which had by no means ended. 

A cable arrived for Hopkins from Roosevelt saying that an 
possible efforts must be made to prevent a breakdown of t e 
Cripps negotiations in India. The President asked that the to 
lowing message be delivered immediately to Churchill. 





I am unable regretfully to agree with the point of view you - _ 
in your message to me that American public opinion believ 
negotiations have failed on general broad issues. The genera in P 
sion here is quite the contrary. The almost universal feel mg 
the deadlock has been due to the unwillingness of t le ri ^ 
ment to concede the right of self-government to the Indian pe P ■ 
withstanding the Indians' willingness to entrust technical ^ 

and naval defense control to the competent B / lt u lsl l a ^ h °" t ^ vernrnen t 
ican public opinion cannot understand why, it the Bntish Gc ■ ^ 

is willing to permit component parts of India to secede 
British Empire after the war, it is not willing to permit them 

the war to enjoy what is tantamount to self-government. k^fore 

I know you will understand my reasons for placing t us issue 
you very frankly. If the current negotiations are allowed to coll P 
and if India were subsequently to be invaded successfu > > . 

Japanese with attendant serious military defeats for the * . 

would be hard to overestimate the prejudicial effect of this on ' _ _ 
can public opinion. Therefore, is it not possible for you to P os P . 
Cripps' departure on the ground that you have personally transmi 
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to him instructions to make final efforts to find some common ground 
almost*!* 3 k IT^r ^ fathered that last Thursday night agreement was 

reached ,f a vo ed ' - f ° me that this demerit might yet be 

bv vv,n J n M authonze Cr, PP s t0 sa V that he was empowered 
Zl t P j rSona ! | y to resume negotiations as at that point with an 
nderstanding that minor concessions would be made by both sides 

fould S 7 t'h my ee!ing> a$ 1 have said before, that a solution can'be 
tnnitv , he Component S rou P s in India could now be given an oppor- 
umty to set up a National Government similar in essence to our own 

und r°t g0Vern , ment f under the Articles of Confederation, with the 

IwouM M k tha Vl f *f r a Peri ° d 0f trial and err or the Indian people 
and th P ’ C f enab . ed t0 de<:ide u P° n their own form of constitution 
d their future relationship with the British Empire, as you have 

then 3 r pronused them. If you should make such an effort, and if 

ni.hr " PPS WaS Stl11 unable t0 sehieve agreement, then American 

has m a Pin ‘r n W ° U ! d be satisfied ‘hat at least the British Government 

resnT d h r *"/ T* fea ‘ ° ffer t0 the lndian P eo P le upon whom the 
sponsibihty for failure of the negotiations would be clearly placed. 

This cable reached Chequers at three o'clock Sunday morn¬ 
ing w ien the Prime Minister and Hopkins—the latter disobey- 
"A a11 '"^ructions—were still sitting up talking. Its contents 
• oubtedl y postponed any plans for going to bed for some 
u C ° me ' Churchill set forth to Hopkins in detail, and 
P obably with some vehemence, his answers to the President's 

*~ lo *T ias ’ scnbbled notes on this can be summar - 

thrower" r u f V Sed L° be res P° nsible f or a policy which would 
whil* k r whoe subcontinent of India into utter confusion 

ernnJrT J a f anese invader was at its gates. A Nationalist Gov- 

tainlv A suc 1 as indicated by Roosevelt, first, would almost cer- 

Eisr ind mand 'i he reCa ! 1 0f aI1 Indian troops from the Middle 
^ st and, second, would in Churchill’s belief make an armistice 

suppl/es'across Ind' ba r SIS K f ^ JapaneSe forces and 

give She H t to .^ arachl - In ret urn, the Japanese would 
Congress^arn US SUpport necessar )' to impose the 

depressed P > ' $ ^! ! l ‘ P ° n the Mos!em s, the Princes and the 

'nLrcLstTtu e no r rChi]1 fdt u thar any attCmpt t0 reopen 

serve 0 nl T ^ - th,S at this juncture would 
Britain and ,? ^^d ^ senous differences between Great 
k S“ d the n,ted States and thus do in ) ur y to the com- 
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mon cause. Far from helping the defense of India, it would 

m tAppea t rs Sl from P Hopkins' notes that Churchill said t^t he 
personally was quite ready to retire to private life if that *°J| 
do any good in assuaging American public opinion, but 
certain that, regardless of whether or not he continued as 
Prime Minister, the Cabinet and Parliament woul continu 

“ £$£ P wM e .o a use'X J ph.asu Wf. Jt ■*£ 

c hv now convinced that the subcontinent o: India w as on 
Trea where the minds of Roosevelt and Churchill w ° u ^ever 
meet. He took the position that there was not much sense 
burning up the transatlantic cables with im >re messages on 

° u , c; r,ce the President’s cable had been addressed to him 
subject. Since the President s c be the 

■- „ telephone 

the White House (torn ChequeB but was^tevented ft ^ 

• ting through by atmospheric conditions Later he d, S 

to reach the President and explain that since Cnpps £ ^ 
India the day before, and exp anauons h d ^ J done 

the British and Indian authorities, notl H o P kins [old 

about the matter at the pr _ recep tion of his cable at 
Roosevelt something ab , ■ l d drived for the next day 
Chequers and the hour at which it Had ar Marshall* 

the President cabled this message to Genera 


Please pul H°pkins tofor addifional 
by Army or Marine Corps, Ask tne 

assistance if required on this job. 


assistance 11 - ' At u ah 

Marshall had his ttoubtes obeying ^^J”ciure,"WtiU- 
aided by Dr. Fulton and by General Rober • found it 

tary Attache at the American Embassy 1 , * n( j 0 f a long 

impossible to keep Hopkins under contro . Hopkins to 

evening after a longer day, “aU would sen^ Hop ^ ^ 
bed and then himself sit up with McClure look into 

go over various matters. Later one of them w ould 1 dis _ 
Hopkins’ room to check up on him and find th. r idor; 
appeared through the separate entrance leading to ^ 

hours might pass before Hopkins returned to the suite. I 
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alwn™ 1 "! 1 , ■^ mericans staying at Claridge's in those days, as 
almost' " hour'” J ““ a " y “ P “ g '" “ 

i« £ 2ft k^ping Hopk,” °' ° f ' ,0Ubl ' S 

on whichTarrn "" ? TV*" boun dIess ener gY and during the trips 

regard for ]■ he gaVe unstintin S'y of himself, without 

Set as miifi, P r S ' Cal condlt,on - If was extremely important that he 

Mclntire vrerJtn T P ° SS ! ble and my instructions from Admiral 

• under the >.n> l V 3S C ° Se t0 hlm aS was P ractical for me to do 
the „ Jes«™ , f circumstances involved and to see that he received 

scribed fn u- ^’ “ ed,cat,ons , and Preparations which had been pre¬ 
scribed for him by his consulting physicians. 

hours ToTm* Y lstances 1 believe my presence at his side, at prescribed 
Freauentlv d . Ica . I0 "> caused Mr. Hopkins considerable annoyance, 
fare ^ y ln London he would become solicitous for my wel- 

weekendsTnTl ^ that . I . sh ? U,d V ‘ sit my navaI medical colleagues for 
ends and have outside interests and activities_ 

pa l at n i l| PartlC , U ' ar Prescribed preparation was, to say the least, not very 

« eve^ nnn Preferred f ° take '* in tomato imce. I would endeavor 
berausi ° PP , n ' ty t0 , Stay with him until h e took this preparation 
of it in n, ? a tlme s there was mute evidence that he had disposed 
' 11 ln th e bathroom in preference to taking it. 

colle’ a ^f,i reqUe u tly h a ppened, he was to dine out with his British 
that hf r 7 0,her diplomatic or military dignitaries, I would be sure 

with K if Sma packa « e witl1 his necessary medications to fake 

m varla hl y following such an evening out the intact 

dinner m d be f ° U “ d ° n hls dresser . in his bathroom, or in his 
amner coat the next morning. 

New*v tl |, e W f e H enc * at Chec i ucrs » Hopkins read a report from 
ijo r orlc w hich alarmed him. It was a monitoring by the 

and d °-r nmem ° f - he PafiS radi °’ ° ne ° f the more important 

deceptive units in the Nazi propaganda machine. It said: 

the^British cati^A* 1 ' ^ been f onferrin « for nearly ten days in 

sion of df™ t / f haVC been trusted with the commis- 

of the continent ‘r S th f' Bnt J ‘ Sh Governmen ' Prepare an invasion 

full power to Drovidt^ir* ' S ^kr *° bav f * iven Hopkins and Marshall 
attempt at f P ° ^1, poss, h |eaid * hat En S la «d may need for an 
Dunkirk In second Narv,k which will eventually become a second 

| «nkyk. In view of the reiterated announcements > of an , nvas . on n « 
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; he continent. launched lot ^ 

.hid, are living in »P-»i <» 

Berlin today made , is , hat Germany can only once mor 

ness. The gist of this stat ■ iti „ the British to come in the 

confirm Hitler s proclamation!™ g themse lves with the 

ssissxtz. s ssij. 

A : —;“lh 

There were so many elements of ite „ 

Jadcast,directed by ^ sire, agents behind 

onduston that the enemy . , one un g er the green baize at 

he arras at Chequers or a mtc P of the more *• 

downing Street. Howeye , thts cmy^ rf guess .o,k 

nentary propaganda tact.a ^an repl.es 

broadcast in the hop r truth. It was as if a neu 

which would revealsomepar ^ a suspecte d rival, "Don t 

rotically jealous husband were _ y £ between you an d 

think I don't know all abo blanch and mutter, 

my wife," on rhe chance tto' h ' ”“ ing d,e sordid secret 
"But how did you find ou . Y d in in this toug 

I, sounds silly, but rt “ in ,his p t rd “ f 

war and even some "! neS ' isit t0 London was deliberately 
case, the Hopkins-Marshal a porte nt of an tnva- 

advertised—if anything, t0 ° m “ cl . fifSt report of the mission 
sion As Time magazine said in . P f t hwith believed 

"In rhe US. and Brirain femes were abou. .0 

i rhey wanted .0 be Ur Europe." Amr.ous 

take the offensive and open as ^ mofe anxiouS to believe 
millions in Russia, of course, informed on the preva 

S3X ronaon of Wltrrehall wen; 

lent point of view on J h PP nt 0 n the main subject und 

pretty far in its ed^“^unting eagerness both ^ 

discussion saying ^ from defence to offenc 

country and in the . • the tU rning point of t 

make 1942. not ^ 94 .^ Hopkins attended a meeting 

On Monday, April 13. H P .j d t0 Roosevelt: 

W „ Cabin., and .he near day be .b, ... 

The serious naval situation which has been 
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Ocean requires your most urgent consideration. You will be readily 
aware of the implications of the fact that the Japanese have moved 
very powerful forces in that area. 

Tonight we will have a final meeting with the Defense Council and 
the Chiefs of Staff and 1 am very confident of the outcome. Marshall, 
who has made a.splendid impression here, has presented our case with 
moderation but with great force. I believe we will achieve not only 
agreement in principle but a real meeting of minds. Everyone here 
regrets that Admiral King could not also have been present. 

I he situation in the Indian Ocean was indeed so serious that, 
with British sea power virtually inoperative in the Bay of 
Bengal, the Japanese sank more than thirty ships, including an 
aircraft carrier and two heavy cruisers, within four days. 

Roosevelt cabled Hopkins for the Former Naval Person that 
he had received a very despondent message from Chiang Kai- 
shek and he believed it essential that despite the situation in 
the Indian Ocean there must be no curtailment in the supply of 
airplanes now on the way to General Stilwell for use in Burma. 

He expressed the belief that the Japanese would not attempt 
to make a anding on Ceylon for several weeks and said he hoped 
that all shipping would be kept out of the Bay of Bengal and 
that British warships would remain for the time being under 
the umbrella of airplanes land-based in Southern India and 
Ceylon.” At the same time Roosevelt cabled Churchill, "J appre¬ 
ciate quite fully the present lack of naval butter to cover the 
bread, which referred to the critical problem then facing the 
British Of disposing enough ships for the defense of the Indian 
Ocean while at the same time maintaining the necessary strength 
of the Home Meet for the security of the British Isles. Roose¬ 
velt proposed to use the U.S. aircraft carrier Ranger as a ferry 
l i o transport fighter planes for the maintenance of the air 
umbrella from India and Ceylon and he sent units of the U.S. 
avy, headed by the new battleship Wasbington and the air- 

^ arr * er Wasp, to Scapa Flow to reinforce the Home Fleet 
both for the defense of Britain and the protection of the con¬ 
voys around the North Cape to Russia. 

.9 j A P ril *4 Roosevelt cabled Hopkins that Litvinov had 
p . , In as k ^ or fuller information about the import of the 
esidents recent invitation to Stalin to send two personal 
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representatives to Washington. In this cable, Roosevelt added 
“that, although he had not yet received official confirmation 
from Leahy, it seemed true that Laval had returned to ; > 

in the Vichy Government. , , 

That night at 10:00 P.M. Hopkins and Marshall met with 

the Defense Committee (Operations) of the War Cabinet. 
Present were Churchill, Attlee, Eden, Lyttelton, A. V. Alex¬ 
ander (First Lord of the Admiralty), Sir James Grigg (Se 
retary of State for War), Sir Archibald Sinclair (Secretary of 
State for Air), and the Chiefs of Staff—Pound, Brooke, Portal, 

Ismay and Mountbatten. . . ra i| ec i 

Churchill opened this "memorable meeting, as he ca 

it, with all the grace and courtly flourish of which he was mas¬ 
ter Speaking of the "momentous proposal which had be 
brought from the President by Mr. Hopkins and Genera 1 Mar¬ 
shall he gave it his cordial and unhesitant acceptance stating 
that it was in accord with the classu pimupes o vr& 
ever he pointed out there was the problem immediat y P 
sented by the ominous possibility of a junction being achieved 
of the Germans advancing .through the Middle East with the 
Japanese advancing through India. A substantia por 
the resources of Britain and America in men and materiel mu 
be set aside to prevent this junction and the most vital po 
at which these resources could now be applied were in Burma 
and Cevlon and on and over the Indian Ocean. 

Churchill said that the enormous preparations for the tra - 
Channel operations that would have to go forward in 
United Kingdom would hardly escape the attention of the 
erieniv particularly in and around the ports of Southern Eng- 
? . y ’P wer e so readily accessible to German reconnais- 

Se Xes However? this problem might well be overcome 
by obscuring the true objectives of the enterprise in^a cloud of 
rumors. He said, "With the whole coast of Europe: fm ^ 
North Cape to Bayonne [the French-S; .mmi yju ] P 
us, we should contrive to deceive the enemy as to_t *» » 

timing, method and the direction of our attack. h;u 

tempting to conceal the preparations for mvasio , 
felt, some sort of public announcemem snould be , _ 
our rwo nations are resolved to marcl f 
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together m a noble brotherhood of arms, in a great crusade foi 
the liberation of the tormented peoples. 

General Marshall then spoke, expressing the great relief that 
he and Hopkins felt that agreement had been reached on basic 
principles for a frontal assault on the enemy in Northern 
France in 1943. In the meantime, he said, much would depend 
upon the development and intensification of the air offensive 
against Germany, and he also emphasized the desirability of 
repeated Commando-type raids all along the coast not only for 
the purpose of harassing and confusing the enemy but, even 
' ' 'importantly, to give our own troops combat experience. 
He foresaw no shortage of troops for the major operation, but 
he did believe there would be difficulty in making available the 
necessary shipping, naval escorts, landing craft and aircraft. 
However, these were problems to be faced in the United States 
and he and Hopkins were confident they would be solved. 
Marshall spoke at some length of the possibility that they 

' t : lled to launch the emergency operation, known 

as SLEDGEHAMMER, sometime before the autumn of 1942. 

t is were necessary, he said, the American contribution in 

. ^ ^ ^ since there was not 

enough shipping to transport a substantial force across the Atlantic 

within the next five months. He said that the President was 
opposed to an# premature operation, involving such great risks, 
out that it such an operation were made necessary by develop- 

ments on the Russian Front, American troops should take part 
in it to the fullest possible extent. 

Marshall said that the Chiefs of Staff in Washington had 
ma e \erj, careful calculations as to the measures that were 
necessary for holding the Alaska-Hawaii-Australia line in the 

Tc x provision for this h ad been made. He said 
T “ a Nav X was now getting into position to attack the 

tralia w flank ln * he event of an y further moves toward Aus- 

Sovier^InT ° f C ,C ,P° ssibilit y of a Japanese attack on the 
m9 . ° n ’ m Which case the Americans would hope to 

based in fa A| g T entS W u h t hC Russians to move the forces now 
oased in Alaska into the Maritime Provinces of Siberia. 

-v next speaker at the memorable meeting was Sir Alan 

e, Chief of the Imperial General Staff. He seconded the 
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ii 6 9 • ^ronnsal for an offensive in 

Prime Minister in welcoming P blems presented by the 
Europe, but he a so ei p pointed out that, 1 t e 

Japanese advances ^^^‘^^control of the Indian 
Japanese were to gam wou ld be cut> Turkey 

Sab. .soi„.a GeimM,s 

supplies—which would go to the Oerma ^ ^ ^ Russian 
would have ready access to th f he Axis partners 

«j“ £ "Stive boSr,C'; P ». T .V f« - «• 

Churchill, Marshall anAdmiral 1 * prime Mimst er ex- 
naval problems in the Indian could be solve d with 

pressed confidence that * es p ^ ed thaC if the new U.S. bat- 
American co-operation. He si && Flow, the 

Sp N onh <0 .be >f»" 

Ship Duke of York could be releas^ ^ ^ ^ kep£ at S capa 
Ocean; at least one ship o P Bismarck, were 

Flow in case the Tirpttz, ^“^/Xshall also expressed 

come out from Trondheim Norw^M ^ provide wha 

confidence that the two nauons tog^^ ^ theaferS an d, at 

was necessary for the India project. 

the same time, go right ahead w. h the m ^ produC ed 

It may be noted that t te c iscu ^ American representatives 

the contradictory circumstanc the war against Ger- 

constantly sticking to the main P repeatedly bring- 

many while the British representatives wer J ^ Us(ened t o 

ing up reminders of the war aga scratching notes an 

hf exchange of views, Hopkins had b his turn 

* doodling on S "«'ST™ ~ ^ 

to speak, he started oft by^ saying^ geQerally in favor 
of doubt that American pt P ( sen timent had been m 

°,„„fed by the bitter end.ng o 8 whe „ General 

■ 11'^S;“X^,r-«rSnrope «ae the one P- 
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ge of Hopkins notes and doodles, made during meeting 
*10 Downing Street on evening of April i 4 , i 942 , when 
ntam agreed to United States plans for a second front. 
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1 u Kp foueht most quickly and most de- 

where the enemy could be tought^m. ^ J Hopkins sa id 

cisivejy on land as wc as th eirmen to be sent across oceans 
that Americans did not wa h wanted to engage 

merely for the purposes of sightseeing. y 

the enemy and finish the .war this decision was 

Hopkins said vet,P“l ‘ "ans-Channal.Operation it could 
taken to go ahead . , States wou [d consider this its 

not be reversed, for r course t he United States was 

major war effort. He sai the British were doing the 

i-Ss of the two nations coincided and 
^^Attlee'^agreed'^^hat'The tune had come m ^e^he mitiat^ 

il.ee spending - and » h»>< 

years on the defensive. Chief Marshal Portal and 

After further remarks y Hopkins assurance that 

Admiral Mountbatten, Churchill 8 their full and 

the British Government and P P this grea t enterprise 

unreserved contribution to . , the S ‘ C lltantly t o Roosevelt that 

The next day Hopkins ^ the main American pro- 

posal and Marshall in an impres- 

of War saying that the Prime of the purpo se and 

sive pronouncement his deep Marshall said now 

time of our visit. Tlie br “ ,. , and energetically with all 

intended to proceed immedia y tion . He added that 

necessary preparations for <t ) ^ King an d Queen that 

he and Ui ^the King and the Pncne 

Minister a. .0 family „e,e of a purely 

. nature and signature of King George VI 

result was that Hop Kins g 

on his short-snorter bill. ^ Laval wa s being restore 

Confirmation ca ™ unmistakable evidence of 

to the position ot r renne 
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ther surrender by Petain to the Germ,™ n a •. ” 9 

American residents of unnrr,m,„i n ° n Apnl r 5> all 

U.S. Government to “eave hn T* Were asked h Y ^ 

Washington "for consultation ” report back t0 

Hopkins cabled Roosevelr L 

pussy Laval to your barn door 5 ” R X>Ut nailln § that w ood 

suggestion being studied but consent?T^- rep,ied ’ " Y ° Ur 

s nll too Strong for family of nations." plni0n ls rha t odor 

ton a copy oTrcaSem by Leahy" fr0m Washin g 

the French public to'the ^endln^ ^t*'^ T §aUge the rea «ion of 
-ent of France. This is due^o hf f 71 ° f ^ Val t0 the Govern- 

da e is P0 Th at,0n ° f th,S Pr0vindal capital comL?ofG eat ma ’° rity ° f 

ciaJs. There seems, however Uni * j , ts of Government offi- 
tremeiy unpopular both with bdjgeolset LaV f'’ S return is ex- 
<>f the French people. On the othef han 1 "- S the great masses 

will aTlhW iS n °, ev,dence > at least in'Vid^Aa?th?F UnP ' 

11 at this time take positive or • ’ that the French people 

«r against the Vichy Government r * actlons e 'ther against Laval 

While it is felt possible that there m ‘ ;m | ° nStrate their dissatisfaction. 

have already occurred in occupied F^ IS0 ate d incidents such as 

reliably informed there were yesterday fo"^ ^ 1 have b ^n 

members of the Germany Army the rnner ^ 0 * Ve attacks against 

there appears to be in Vichv atk Ser,ous occur ring at Caen) 

lesser extent elsewhere, a feeline thT'^u' C3St and P°ssibly to a 

Laval’s return. In Government circles^ < ? n be done t0 Prevent 

( 'f People whose thorough dislike of lT , ave ’^rd from a number 

doubted, the observation that whil |- VU and 11S ^ eas cannot be 
at least a clever man who ml p^hms T" & '° be dep,0red . & 
the Germans and may at some future i^'e S °u, e COncessions from 
One of the arguments rnoTt often he rTfm ab ‘ e deCe ‘ Ve tbem ’ 
Laval s return could not be prevented7 fl f ™ m . Pe0ple who believe 
'he French people to revolt miinst r ’ “ ‘ S Stl11 to ° eaf ly for 

tionist” friends. The Russian from , a " d their " c °l' a hora- 
People consider is the key to [he futu ” f maj ° r ' ty ° f F —h 
question-mark. In addition the re, 1 ,° r,nc e, still remains a 
Ocean and in Burma hive cre^d n p '* ° ^ in tbe Ind ' a " 

ab, hty to hold their present n, v rrendl rn ‘ nds doubt as to British 
tuns their argument I • P Sltlon ln the Near East. Therefore 

of occupation and S*? aga ,' nSt the aut horities 

french collaborationist allies would be pre- 
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mature and would bring on terrible German reprisals. In spite o: this 
apparent feeling of helplessness to prevent the return of Laval, should 
the Germans meet real reverses and End themselves in serious diffi¬ 
culty I believe there is little doubt that the majority of the people of 
France would be willing, if there seemed to be a possibility of success, 
to take action in some form or other against their cordially hated 


oppressors. 

I hear the hope expressed from all quarters that the Allied Nations 
will be able to create some serious military diversion in Europe or 
North Africa by the despatch of an expeditionary force. We are given 
to understand that the majority of the French people in the Occupied 
Zone are counting on this possibility, and from the Unoccupied Zone 
we receive a great number of letters and expressions of opinion up¬ 
holding this view. I believe there is no doubt that in the French mind 
the feeling exists that such a move is absolutely necessary and that it 
must be undertaken at an early date. Otherwise, they feel, Russia 
Will be unable to hold and it will be too late. If it does not take 
place there is little doubt that among the anti-Axis elements, who 
are very considerable, there will be a feeling of profound disillusion¬ 
ment. 


On the morning of Hopkins’ last day in London he had a 
Inal meeting in Churchill's bedroom in the annex to 10 Down- 
ng Street; Pound, Portal and Ismay were also present. The Prime 
Minister, lying in bed, reviewed the whole war situation, urg- 
ng that action be speeded up all down the line, saying the 
onger we wait, the hotter the water will become. He hoped 
note planes could be rushed to India and the North Ca>ohna 

° Churchill from his bed—which was usually a «ss of pmk 
ncluding its occupant-gave Hopkins the messages he wanted 

imparted 8 to the President, and in spue of everything they wer 

argely optimistic. Although, during the discussions of the p- 
ren dlys it had been obvious British policy to emphasize: he 
grimmer aspects of the situation, Churchill was constitutionally 
anable to dwell for long on the possibi hty or even what ap 
eared to others to be the actuality of defeat. He did not eaUy 
elieve that the Japanese would sweep through India an ) 
p with the Germans. He evidently considered it more lik > 
bat they would turn around and concentrate on an attempt to 
nock China out of the war. He urged Hopkins to come ac 
oon, for his visits always exerted a tonic effect in Westmifl 
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bassylaying J*** a messa ge came from the Em- 

and his staff were t J ,USt 8 SCCrer re P ort that Goering 

SEStf P °"* 1 Said .' h ' R A F - h “* '^ived 

bombing the place with , view 

» N?rSem telLdfo/"' Ef Ids fcw 

there. They had dinner and soenr rhl i American tro °ps 

near Londonderry, since che local commSdm fcH.? ““"I 

JSSftjSfjgJS* *«* 5* «£? £ k £r - 2 

delightful book Tom/,,? The” 8 v d ' scnl>ed Mrs. Marshalls 

? f. fc» iSsTiiSfc ss , 'rrt i ” d 

•n London through Army headquarters: ‘ he Embass >' 

resigned and although his phce'his „ '^ /. nd / Cating that Wtai " has 

I s Preble that Lavfl is incomroT S "iJZIVt? *7 Darla " i( 
is some chance that orders from Lav .I n d 1 l°* feel that ther e 
French in North Africa. I therefore l , n0t be acce P ted by the 
discuss this changed situation with MTo ^ V’n “"f M -arshall will 
has further information. I ask that LfdisSssth l ,° Un L doub tedly 

?rJ', h T, h ' d » •”««• reJiv,I rf GYM^ST ft* 
reason to believe that Orange* hanl* i ^vunam. I have some 

^wawss; 

to S ^S„' 0 0f th ,he C t^‘i“' ( "| ?°? Frmat lon had been 
While MaSlK““““d '“ a « of Leah,. 

Wand, Hopkins telephoned Down'm^sEe/^ m Nordl0rn 

tbe contents of this cable and swine ?h,r “mmumcatmg 
*'» for him ,„d Marshall to re “ I f • m ' eh ' 

fl y*ng back to the Stares m o r London, instead of 

French situation- it seemed t^sliK^"^ deve,0 P me nts of the 
expedition to North Ahlr P , ble L thac some SOf t of Allied 

Churchill agreed on this and ,aunched immediately. 

After lufeh at rhe A ° PkmS S ° Cab,ed the President 
Marshall fl ew t0 Port p^T ca J?P nea r Belfast, Hopkins and 

ort 1 atnek, a little village on the West Coast 
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of Scotlarfd. General McClure had accompanied them from 
London, and in the small hotel in Port Patrick, lopkins asked 
McClure to put through a telephone call to President Roose¬ 
velt. Anyone who has- ever tried to use the telephone in a 
Scottish village knows that it is a considerable feat in itself 
to establish contact with some point as much as a dozen miles 
away. The effect on the local operator of a call to the White 
House in Washington is something utterly unimaginable. Mc¬ 
Clure was told to wait, then was put through to one supervisor 
after another, each of whom wanted to know who he was and 
why he desired to be put through to the President of the 
United States. McClure established his identity to the best of 
his ability, but he could not mention either Hopkins or Mar¬ 
shall who by now had remrned to the characters of Mr. Hones 
and Mr. Mell. At length, McClure was told to hang up and 
wait. When he was called back to the telephone, he heard a 
vaguely familiar voice—but it was no one in the White House; 
he" had been put through to Commander Thompson at . io 
Downing Street, and he managed to explain to him that t le 
two friends who are with me” want to speak to the President. 
Thompson arranged matters in no time and Hopkins was 
talking to Roosevelt, who told him to come on home withou 
waiting for further bulletins from North Africa In the mean¬ 
time, Scotland Yard had been alerted when McClure 
his remarkable call and its operatives closed in on the Por 

Patrick Hotel. Unfortunate y, they made no arrests. 

Hopkins and Marshall and Admiral Pound, who had joined 
them, took off on the Clipper that night from Stranraer 
Port Patrick, and they were in New York for lunch 

^On his last day in London Hopkins had received a letter from 
an English housewife, a Mrs. Martum of Newmarket, Suffolk, 
enclosing a cutting from the Daily Express whic 1 1 stated tl „ 
"It will not be long now before American bombs fall On loKyo. 
Mrs. Martum expressed the hope that this was right. ie sai , 
"Lots of people in this country have the wind up about India. 
. . . We want no soft stuff with Germans or Japs. ■ • • Let s give 
it to them thick. . . . May God bless you all who are working 
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SO hard to save our dear countrys, also our boys. 
action, not words.” 

Mrs Marruin got her wish in a hurry. While Hopkins and 
Marshall were flying home the news came from an almost in¬ 
coherent Japanese broadcast of the Doolittle raid on Tokvo. 

his was only one valiant, wildly adventurous shot at the enemy 
w lie may have done negligible tangible damage to his power 
but it was the hrst good news for the United Nations that 

m ? r e ' IOm 3ny n0n " Russian sector of war in many, awful 

A | 1S j a 6 men W * 10 r ‘ sked and sacr ‘ficed their lives on this 
raid helped to accomplish as much as the winning of a great 

battle would have done in providing a badly needed lift of the 

classic °A C0Unt ess milll0ns of discouraged people. It was a 
s c demonstration of the inestimable morale element in 

v,ar which can turn fear of defeat into assurance of victory. 

m i n f ^' eeks later , came the Battle of the Coral Sea which Ad- 

nava Juf d ?T ,bed “ " the major engagement in 
naval history in which surface ships did not exchange a single 

L V f th «e were more of them to come in the Pacific). This 
marked the beginning of the turning of the tide of Japanese 

conquest, although there were very few who could realize th* 
if tne time. 

whole , at mosphere in Washington was changed. The 

fhem fi f aCIOn T tha u HOpklnS and Marsha11 had brought back with 
iem from London was communicated from one department 

and war agency to another; there was a feeling, unfortunately 

not justified by the immediate facts, that we had passed from 

the defensive to the offensive phase of the war. 

After Hopkins had made his first report at the White House 
Roosevelt cabled Churchill that he was delighted with the’ 

tha . c had b , e . en reacbed m London. He said, "Marshall 
and Hopkins have told me of the unanimity of opinion relative 

ercLT pr0p0sals I or the °P e mng of a Second Front] and I 

fhfs Vr PreC ‘u e L 6 messages you have sen t me confirming 
this. I believe that the results of this decision will be very dis- 

heartenmg to Hitler. It may well be the wedge by which we 

the d a reX Pl ' Sh ^ ” Roosevek expressed doubts that 

ded junction of the Germans and Japanese would be 
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accomplished. He said he was very pleased to have received a 
cordial message from Stalin announcing that Molotov ana a 
Russian general were being sent to London and Washington. 
He added, "I am frank to say that although we still have many 
mutual difficulties, I feel better now about the joint war situa¬ 
tion than I have at any time in the past two years. 

Hopkins wrote to his old friend of relief days, Jacob Baker, 
“I returned from England greatly encouraged about everything 
but I think the whole business is going to take a lot of doing. 
I wish I were 25 years younger.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 
The Molotov Visits 


The main work that now confronted Hopkins was the P 
of supplies for the Soviet Union. The Germans were increasing 

the severity of their attacks against the route to Murmansk bj 
the severity oit * f craft based in northern 

Norway. Here in these Arctic latitudes where there was pe 
petual daylight in summer there was no such thing as retug 

under cover of night. were fifteen 

At rhe time when Hopkins left Englan , 

sup* i» «■*> **;£ 

to Iceland that had to be rerouted to Loc 

because of the congestion at Reykjavik. Thus, there were cy 

nine ships loaded with guns, planes, —tion,od, «jnk, 

trucks, machinery, medical supplies, etc., jdl 

were stalled and useless. In order to free some of ' hese , ,d 
shins for some useful service their cargoes were unloaded in 
Scotland which led to all manner of acrimonious charges 1 
Soiow .ha, che British were "stealing" Uhd.Le.se mate... 
assigned to chem. There was consequently an increasing efto 
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t° get the ships through at whatever cost—and the cost was 
awful. In the months of April, May and June, eighty-four ships 
carrying 522,000 tons left U.S. ports for Murmansk. Forty- 
tour of these, carrying 300,000 tons, got through. Of the re¬ 
mainder, seventeen discharged their cargoes in Scotland and 
twenty-three were sunk by the enemy or lost by shipwreck. 

ater, the losses became even worse; in one convoy, twenty- 
two out of thirty-three ships were sunk. In addition to all other 
azards on this route was the horror of the Arctic Ocean itself- 
the crews knew the terrible death by freezing that confronted 
even those who might survive the loss of their ships. 

PeJrlf/T 6 a r Cr “ S the Pacific to Siberia was kept open after 

to Upr °e ° r ussian shl P s because of the Japanese desire 
to keep the Soviet Union out of their part of the war, but any 

bu let sent by that route had to travel halfway around the world 

pi? 1 ' bC fifed 3t a German ' The third route, via the 

r P hl M n d GU f ’ became the mOSC favorabIe after the opening of 
the Mediterranean in 1943 and the expansion of the port of 

Pstn"?- If r “““* by the " for «otten mea^of the 

could mof Command. In the meantime, however, a ship 

e«rem?f k f°? y K tWO , r ° U " d tnps a year on this route and the 

„ n ° f 6 botr,eneck at the Ba ^a end made it necessary 

weresSXf “ Karachi in India > where some goods 

Sonn i fr ed up awaiting transshipment when the war ended. 
Soon after Hopkins returned to the White House he cabled 

tbe „ Mur r ansk conv °y situation. Replies came 

vief , " ChUr ‘J and Ha " iman ’ S ivin S ^e official British 
iew that in consideration of the enormous difficulties a new 

understanding should be reached with the Russians for reduc- 
ing the promises of supplies to be delivered 

B*rrJ‘A' hereUp0n x, Cab | ed "* Pri ™ the 

and Kin? d ^HT ,Can j NaVa Ch “ fs °' S “ B ' Admirals Pound 
and King, had been discussing ways and means of breaking 

cargoes for Russia. Roosevelt 
shjr> s : n i bC ^ le f ^ at any unloadin g and reloading of these 

srr” ,n Ru r" and saij 

forced rh^gH MurZT''' W °” ld ** 
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Churchill replied to this: "With very great respect wh.t. you 
suggest is beyond our power to fulfill.” He pointed out that 
the'convoy problem east of Iceland was no mere matter of anti¬ 
submarine escort craft but involved major naval operations. 
He reported that two damaged British cruisers were now im¬ 
mobilized at Murmansk and that he had just received word that 
the new battleship King George V had collided with he , ■ 
strover Punjabi which was sunk and her depth charges exploded 

d.Zging /he battleship. Churchill adde* TS 

Mr. President, we are absolutely extended and b gg 

they be pressed no further. 

On May 4, Roosevelt sent the following cable to Stalin. 

You will have been informed by Litvinov of the grave complications 
we are having along the northern convoy route. However. I can a 
vou that we will spare no effort to get off as many ships as possible. 

I look forward to a meeting with Molotov. We shall make P te P® 
tion to provide immediate transportation for him the moment we^ 
the route he is to follow. I had hoped that he can stay with m 
the White House during his visit to Washington but we can maxe 
available to him a private house nearby if that is prcferaWe. 

I wish to express my appreciation for the cordial recep l( y 
have expended to Admiral Standley of which I have been informed. 


The reply from Stalin arrived ten days later: 

* 1 f 

I thank you for the message conveyed through Ambassador Litv* 
nov. I have already requested Prime Minister Churchill to contri u 
to the speediest overcoming of certain difficulties in connection wr 
the transportation and convoying of ships to the U.S.S.R- bince 
delivery of materials in May from the U.S.A. and England is o 
utmost urgency, I make a similiar request to yourself, Mr. PreS 1 J ' . 

The journey of Mr. Molotov to the U.S.A. and Englan^ 
be postponed for a few days owing to uncertain weather con >ho ¬ 
lt appears that this journey can be made on a Soviet airplane 
to England and to the U.S.A. I would at the same time add tha 
Soviet Government considers that Mr. Molotov’s journey shou _ 
accomplished without any publicity whatever till the return °_ oW 
Molotov to Moscow, as was done when Mr. Eden visited ivi 

in December last. . h j s 

In regard to the place of residence of Mr. Molotov dun £ ^ 

sojourn in Washington, Mr. Molotov and I thank you for your 
suggestions. 
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Some indication of the magnitude and complexity of the 
shipping problem at this time can be found in the following 
11 t : : which Hopkins sent to Lewis Douglas: 

I wonder if I could see the statistical material which you get on a 
monthly basis which shows the efficiency of the turn-around 

repair ? 1 ^ ^ ^ thmg that shows the relative efficiency of 

„t‘ d r lly - are , our merchant ship repair facilities used on a 
4-hour basis. Is there adequate personnel in these facilities’ Whit 

peeT^Wha't t'T ^ “7™" t0 fi " ish the ** with all poXe 
basis’ „ he « enera terms of contract? Is it on a cost-plus 

basis. What are the average hours worked by employees in merchant 

ship repair yards’ Are the facilities adequate or do the ships have 

to remain for a long period of time awaiting their turn ? P 

rnwr y ° U Sat ‘ S r ed W,th the securif y o( die stevedoring? Do we still 
P mit enemy aliens to work on the docks and, if so why’ How 

machinery’*Ar “ d What pt) « s ? a <Hua,e’is the investigation 

machmely. Are you sure about the complete loyalty of some of the 

Sa« n m^S a un me th ? Y ° U kn ° W ,hCre haVe been cha ^ that 

Nazis are mixed up in these companies. 

th k tbe docks are P ro Perly guarded and are these guards 

ffies^dock, ’ Wh P ° f 316 , Sti " Pdvate gUards on some of 

these docks? Who investigates the loyalty of private guards? 

as an inquiry been made as to whether there are any stevedores 

From "of ™ . memb f ts o{ the Bund or He Christian 

ront, or similar organizations, the membership of which we mav 

assume do not want us to win this war? V 

of S,e U R a d “ Wil ‘ bC f membered ’ had resigned as Director 
he Budget in 1934 largely because of his violent disagree- 

Sg Sr W r K r ' he „ Pr f ldent L ove r the whole philosophy of spend- 
tir^i f f p 1Cf ' H i C had subse q uent| y been outspoken in opposi- 

w« ,he C “ p,i8 “ ol ^ -940. u*,e 

^hereforeeveryreason on the record why he and Hopkins 

defeat ofmfn 0t u he j intensel Y- However, after the 

kind and H i,' 6 ’ had asked for war service of any 

h m inm P mS r ad ^ res P on sible for bringing 

SWdS aE of authority with Admiral Land in the Waf 
memorandn nistratl0n - A11 of rhe questions in the foregoing 

«JStSS,“ 0 ' “ SW ' ,ed b "' 

In the performance of his limitless duties as "Commander in 
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Chief of the United Nations,” Roosevelt could not entirely 
ignore the existence of domestic political affairs, much ash 
would have preferred to do so. Nineteen forty-two was •.Con¬ 
gressional election year and, while that was not a considerano 
which ranked high on the priorities list in the Wh.«t_ House 
it was a matter of life or death on Capitol Hill. The Sena 
and Representatives who faced hard fights for re-e ec 1 ^ 

that they could keep their records clean insofar as t 
concerned by voting loyally for all the vast appropn <- 
were required, and they did so; ^tMnatmude^ 
lance over expenditures was maintained S However , 

of investigation, not ' b \'|’ e J^ ere C re a ted by measures 

which involved arbitrary interference with he mdiame 
omy. The American people who were sc» wiUing a.nd P 
give whatever was required of them in blood and s ^ ^ 

loudly reluctant to cut down on their n °™ ssentials Jelectric 
red meat and gasoline and their use of such essentia ^ 

toasters and elastic girdles More t: an an ca n 

earth, Americans were 

for Americans have been assured from the cradle that 

is always fnore cake where that came { Har bor, 

In the frantic weeks and months follow g ‘_ [s on 
Roosevelt paid little attention to the questim of co ^ 
the civilian economy. As a convenient mean ■ dg g 

necessity of confronting this tough problem he accep # 

advice of those who said that everything could be set 

purely voluntary basis. As a result of which, the s P e « somethiag 
tion was beginning to haunt the lan , an kgen mem0 ries 
that Roosevelt could clearly recognize f h j n a Mes- 

of the First World War and its distressing after 

day, he took cognizance of the dangerous situation and 
for a seven-point program: and 

(1) We must tax heavily, being 

corporate profits at a reasonable rate, 

defined at a low level. nrices which consumers, retailed 

( 2 ) We must fix ceilings on the prices wniu» 
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wholesalers, and manufacturers pay for the things they buy • and ceil- 
g A? W tS f ° r dWe " ,ngS in aI1 areas affected by war Lushes 
for their nark™ Stab “ Ze the remun oration received by individuals 

uctsof ZfrTands Stabi ' i2e PriCM reCeived by growers for the P roJ - 

( 5 ) We must encourage all citizens to contribute to the cost of 

of usinf hol War Y purcbasin « war bonds w »h their earnings instead 
of OM"g th 0se earnings to buy articles which are not essential 

' ./ We m “ st ratl0n al1 essential commodities of which there is a 
rcity, so that they may be distributed fairly among consumers 

’ ,n * cco ' d *"“ »«■*»"*' .biiiJ..h J, 7Z 

(7) We must discourage credit and installment buying and en 

thi U s rJ fromo t Paying 0ff ° f debtS ’ mort £ a S es > and other obligft’ions • for 
tins promotes savmgs, retards excessive buying and adds to the 

amount avadable ,0 the creditors for the purchaseVwar bonds 

f°r r - heSe r SCVen P oints he used the words "To 

he d,d nnr n P '" 8 mm Spirallin « upward. . . ” However 
he d,d not really face up to the necessity of rigid rationing and 

price control; his generalizations were too broad and the^on 

gressmen who were fearful of their constituents’ wrath were 

to evade the issue until Roosevelt presented it to them in 

precise and unmistakable terms four months later 

in his Fireside Chat, Roosevelt did have one oassaoe of ; m 
porrance i„ indica[ing , he Jirortion scta P “^ o( 

u <» ib« ««,/«., math 

Recemlv wf h at ‘° there IS receivl "g very careful attention. 

we used to know^as the Ren hl^ WS f°c a cflange in S ove rnment in what 
of all lovers of |,h I P ° f dear to the hearts 

«»' — « hope 

concerned lest those who hav ' e S lnnin g- However, we are now 
force the brave French P rec t ntl .y come to power may seek to 

The United Nations'^ take* measures" ‘if S deSP ° tism ' 

'" any Pa f‘ of ‘he world for r milita^Tur- 

»y the Axis powers. The good people of France will readily 
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understand that such action is essential for the UnitcdNadonsW 
prevent assistance to the armies or navies or air forces o 

Italy, and Japan. . . r , French people understand that 

The overwhelming majority or the rrencn p p 

0 f t he United Nations is fundamentally then hght, the 

colonies in every ocean and on every continent. 

These words, of course were aimed dir< ' C ^o“; J ( ' rica '“ J, 

control, ne Kn . , _ nr u Coast of Africa, 

the strategically vital French island o , r f q 00C J 

Madagascar was athwart the sea route from the Cape 

Hope to Middle Eastern ports, including asra ’ ^ and in 
It would have been an enormous prize I onthe Japa^ ^ ^ 

there was too large a possibility that the Japanese ™g ht b * “ 
to take it. If they had landed forces on the wgja** 
French authorities would presumably haveytelde 

without a struggle as they ha one in d j between 

the British move, which had Marshall at 

London and Washington and with Hopkins and dt as 

the recent conferences, was heartily ap, ,rovet ^ t t0 

a demonstration of the ability of the United Nations to 

some important point before the enemy i . y ^ 

ill cabled Roosevelt the terms to be offered to the^ J 
ernor providing the following guarantees, that the 
would remain a part of the French Empire that those Fr^n 

men on the island who wished of 

repatriated as opportunity offered, that sal, " nue d, that 

all officials who elected to co-operate wou'd be connn > ^ 
trade would be restored and various economic benefa R 
etc. It was hoped that the governor and other author 
see the light of reason and offer no resistance to the Ur. 
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The hope was in vain. Roosevelt expressed his approval of the 

measure m messages to Vichy as soon as news was flashed from 

the British commander that the forces were moving, but the 

old men of Vichy asserted the sacred "honor” which impelled 

nem to defend French sovereignty to the death against British 

merican or Free French forces, though not against Germans 

or Japanese. Admiral Darlan sent a message to the authorities 
on Madagascar: 

Do not forget that the British betrayed us in Flanders, that they 
reache rous| y attacked us at Mers-el-Kebir, at Dakar and in Syria 
, , * hey arc assassinating civilians in the home territory [by 5 the 

M DnW y have s ° usht t0 starve women and chi ' ldrc " 

As a result, the fighting on Madagascar went on for months, 
borne time later highly interesting information was received 

in°v- V mkney T ° ck ’ Counselor o{ the American Embassy 
in Vichy, concerning the attitude of General Weygand, who 

ad been in retirement in Cannes since his dismissal from com- 

inA NOn i A \v/ Ca S1X . months P revi ously. The information 
1 “ ° d T eCt u f ° r ,Y 5 P" d was under s uch strict surveillance 
with TU u k Sa,d u ] , le General co uld not even blow his nose 

G 2 in rh w/ g m rd “ Vichy ” ; but Gener al Strong, head of 
had the rL f r De P artment . believed that the information 

reported 8 aUthentlC,ty - These we re Weygands views as 

nrJl e b |!!‘ eVed u hat thC AHieS shou,d land in continental France' 
preferably in the northern, German-occupied portion rather 

rive* structure* 1!”^^ !f w M the milital T and administra- 
deter.nrn.ld whlcl ? he had built up in North Africa had sadly 
so nnn d SmC ! h *s. retirement—that the morale there was 

apathv^f ^ m ? riCan . landmg would be met with general 
twee/ FrendimM h ? t 'i iry - He felt str ongIy that fighting be- 

aSSSsi; 

8 to a tottering government of Vichy and come to the sup- 
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port of an American force landed in France itself. He considers it 
highly important that French patriots should at once formulate plans 
for the establishment of a provisional government which would be 
recognized immediately by the occupying forces and which would pro¬ 
vide the necessary legal authority which w'ould be psychologically 
indispensable at least to the officers of the French army. 

In his April 28 speech, Roosevelt said: 

Our planes are helping the defense of French colonies today, and 
soon American Flying Fortresses will be fighting for the liberation 

of the darkened continent of Europe. 

This referred to a subject over which there was some comm- 
versy between London and Washington. The British wanted 
American heavy bombers to be turned over to the R.A • an 
manned and operated by their own crews. The U.S. Air Force 
leaders—General Arnold, General Carl Spaatz, Genera ra 
Eaker—wanted to get into action themselves, with American 
bombers manned by American crews under American com¬ 
mand operating from bases in the United Kingdom. 

Roosevelt cabled Churchill expressing his belief that all re¬ 
serve American airplanes, except for a reasonable number nei 
in the British Isles, should be removed from -a reserve statu , 
which was in effect a status of inactivity, and put into opera no 
to maintain the maximum continuous combat competition ^ 
the enemy. He said, "I think that the minimum number o 

planes consistent with security should He held lCsent | u 
for operational training purposes and the maximum number 
should be applied in combat, and that United States pilots an 
crews should be assigned for the manning of American-mad 
aircraft on the various combat fronts to a far greater extent z ^ 
at present. I am sending General Arnold and Admiral Towers 
to London for discussion of the very important details of bro 

policy implied in this message.” 

Churchill replied to this in characteristic terms. 

We understand and respect the generous impulse which insp ‘ r ^ 
the United States air force to engage American lives in the co , 
at the earliest moment. God knows we have no right to claim tin 
priority in the ranks of honour. Let us each do our utmost. So W y 

it be to the end. 
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Churchill went on to urge that Arnold and Towers proceed 

Tower< d ° n at e r arl, r est p0ssible moment. (Admiral John H. 
TvlV T Ch ‘ ef ° f the Navys Bureau of Aeronautics.) 
rhe R A F he W n rm assu J rances at the start of Churchill s cable, 
mmv V i, SU j- a an , ted thC bombers without the crews and 
Eiehrh A- T dlfficulr ‘ es had t0 he overcome before the U.S. 

during £ B ™“" 

m Tbe pr ° blem of getting aircraft to the Soviet Union was 

attacks h theR t °- S ° W- Af . ter ' he w inter interlude of counter- 

of renewed cT'*™ T ^ ^ Spnn « and summ er months 
for fhZ d oftensive and their most pressing need was 

nursuf o. r than bombe ^ Since there were no 

P sun planes at that time with sufficient range to flv the \r 

volv'eValthou^'d'' ^ 8 fJ e r° US f ipping pr ° blems ^ere in- 

aZmblm t rh P Z, y “I 1 ? • be reduCed to a «rtain extent by 

wav of Irm ThZ" 65 “ ^ flKa and flyin S them into Russia by 

wal of AuJ c r 35 3 f CaSler and more obvious route by 
• y Alaska to Siberia. Hopkins discussed this with General 

Eisenhower on May . and practical and comparand, s !”pt 

£ ™es3d rr p i? ,he , w ,“ >* 3SS 

fheTZZ c b c dlreCdy fr0m aircraft factories all over 
the United States to Soviet fields in Siberia within a few days 

yet this was one of the proposals on which the always suspicious 

^ p?»3 »o~f 1 

=s 

of "the vaTio S !; pk s rec ? lved a su gg est ion that in view 

S? sg, i-rr/t 

“gents j into Siberia under the suisp n M„„n ’ stcret 

nves. Hopkins reiecred rhic c g t Lend-Lease representa- 
FKins rejected this suggestion, saying: 

I don t see how the Siberian business can work out by having a 
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T end -Lease person in that area. The whole question of air routes to 
Russia has been and is being thoroughly explored and I hestitate be¬ 
cause of my relationship with the Russians to explore it in any other 

than the direct manner. 


y ^ “ \ " r ■ 

On May i. Hitler and Mussolini had another of their meet¬ 
ings this time near Salzburg, and again the world waited for 
the next big German offensive to start. It was surprising y ate 

mis year. Churchill said: 


We now wait in what is a stormy lull, but still a lull, before the 
hurricane bursts again in full fury on the Russian front. We cannot 
tell when it will begin; we have not so far seen any evidences of t os 
ereat concentrations of German masses which usually precede the 
large-scale offensives. They may have been successfully concealed 
S no. te, ten Lunched o.stwucd. Bn. . » ' <1* » 

May and the days are passing. We send our salutations to the Russ an 

armies, and we hope that the thousands of tanks and aeroplanes wh ch 

have been carried to their aid from Britain and America will 
useful contribution to their own magnificently developed and reorg 

ised munitions resources. 


The consensus of opinion was that, when the German drive 
did come, it would move in a southeasterly direction 
the Middle East—either through the Caucasus, or through Tur¬ 
key or both. Turkey was one of the most important bat, 
grounds for economic and political warfare amd,.among; neutral 
nations, by all odds the most favored object for Lend-:Lease aid. 
Hopkins received reports on the situation from h 
Ambassador Steinhardt, in Ankara: 


I find no evidence that the Germans intend to attack Turkey m the 
immediate future. While they have prepared bases in the B»l« 

that purpose, there are insufficient German 1 < •" PJ J P event j t would 
tn Greece and Bulgaria to launch such an attack. 1 y . . t 

take them at least two weeks to move their troops into position. I 
think the critical moment for the Turks will be when thecomingGer- 
man offensive in southern Russia either stalls or goes through o he 
Caucasus On the happening of either of these two even* ffie 
will have to decide whether to try and go through the difficu)^ ^ 
in Turkey or keep hammering at the Russians. It is m 
either of these two conditions will exist before jidy or Augus . 

I am convinced that in their present frame of mind the Tur 
fight if they are attacked. 


■ * * 
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While I believe the army will give a good account of itself if at¬ 
tacked, you must expect no such resistance as the Russians have offered 
for the Turks possess no tanks and only a small obsolete'air force 
which probably would not last more than 2 or 3 days against the 
Germans. Furthermore, they have very limited artillery. On the other 
and, if they fall back into the mountains they should be able to make 
the going very tough for the Germans particularly if by that time the 
R.A.F.and some British artillery come to their assistance. 

As I telegraphed you to London the March shipments of Lend- 
Lease material and the new Lend-Lease procedure have had a marked 
effect on Turkish morale. The highest Government officials have gone 
out of their way during the past 2 weeks to tell me of their keen satis- 
action with the increased shipments. The disappointment they felt 
earlier in the year has been completely dissipated. They are now 
contrasting the unfulfilled German promises of armament with our 
steadily increasing deliveries so that I think that phase of the matter 
is now in good shape. I am very grateful to you for stepping up and 

speeding up these deliveries which have materially strengthened our 
position here. ' 

The result of all this is that the Turks fear the Germans and ar- 
dently hope for an Anglo-American victory while at the same time 
(hey mistrust the Soviets and are doubtful that the United States and 
Great Britain will be able to restrain a victorious Soviet Union from 
taking the Straits away from them. It is difficult to predict just how 
tar his situation may develop. I keep hoping that both the Turks and 
1C Russians will have the good sense not to let the matter go any 

pUce than thC mutual recriminations which have already taken 

On May 12 Hopkins received a strictly unofficial message 
ina 1 c.i ig that Churchill was considering the possibility of call¬ 
ing ord Halifax back to London for service in the War Cab¬ 
inet and as Leader of the House of Lords. His place as British 
Ambassador would be taken by Lord Beaverbrook. Hopkins 

r u - d th ' s proposal with the President and cabled Churchill 
mat I he idea of Max coming is of course agreeable and it is 
e ieved here that he could be extremely useful in the light of 
e problems which confront our two countries.” If this idea 

was p ursued any further> j haye seen nQ recQrd of i( , bu( . k was 

kin. y mtere f" n g and significant to both Roosevelt and Hop- 

0llk ,- a ! the beca use Beaverbrook had established himself 

™' V ? s u wel J as privately as a vigorous, uncompromising ad¬ 
vocate of the Second Front. 
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On April 23, he had come out flat-footei! on this subject in 
a speech that he gave in New York. Even though Beaverbrook 
was no longer in the government, his association with Churchill 
was known to be so close that his expression of opinion was 
widely interpreted as a statement of official Sritish policy. How¬ 
ever, it is my understanding that Beaverbrook had not cleare 
this ’speech with Churchill or anyone else in the British Gov¬ 
ernment but he had discussed it at length with the President 
and Hopkins in the White House. He thus had official though 
off-the-record American sanction for it. The naming of Beaver- 
brook as Britain's Ambassador following his statements would 
be, in effect, another form of commitment to the Second Front. 

With the approach of Molotov’s visit to Washington, plans 
for the great offensive in Europe occupied more and more 
attention in the White House although Hopkins continued his 
close associations with Dr. Soong, President Quezon and the 
Pacific War Council. In all preparations for amphibious war¬ 
fare, then and for a long time thereafter, the biggest bottleneclc. 
was landing craft. Roosevelt discussed this subject at great 
length with Hopkins and drew two sketches of a landing craft 
which he had in mind. These sketches were drawn on a memo¬ 
randum pad that someone had printed and inscribed From the 
desk of Franklin D. Roosevelt." The President disliked these 
pads and rarely if ever used them again. I do not know wha 
kind of craft he was illustrating in these sketches, or whether 
they provided any guidance to the naval architects. ^ re ., 
a protracted argument at the tune over the design o t e ty 
foot tank lighters. The production schedule called for the com¬ 
pletion of six hundred of these within three months and 
requirement was made with the SLEDGEHAMMER operation 

in mind—but it took twice that long to do the job. Responsi¬ 
bility for this production lag,” says the official record, could 
hardly be charged to industry or to the Government agencies 
supervising production. The chief difficulty was the failure of 
top officials responsible for strategic planning to anticipate the 
need for landing craft in the North African campaign suffi 
ciently far in advance.” It was also due to the Navy s reluctance 
to devote shipbuilding facilities and scarce materials to the 
construction of vessels to be used for essentially Army opera- 





eve It s sketches of a landing craft, drawn on eve of 
ootovs visit to Washington to press for early opening of 

a Second Front . 
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lions. In March, 1942, landing craft were tenth on theNavy s 
Shipbuilding Precedence List. By October, just before Ji | 
North African landings, they had gone up to second place, 
preceded only by aircraft carriers, but the next month 
dropped to rwelf.h place. General Marshall wrote th.r oUU 

ran Conference a year later "the greatest by far was the critical 

shortage of landing craft. . unnkins 

In one of his frequent outbursts of impatien , P 

said, "Estimates can be made and agreed to> by'all the P 

perts and then decisions to go ahead are made by the - ^ 

and the P.M. and all the generals and admiralsjand air h 

—and then, a few months later, somebody asks Where & 

those landing craft?’ or 'Whatever became of those medmtn 

bombers we promised to China.'' and then you sta 

gating and it takes you weeks to find out that the orders 

been deliberately stalled on the desk of some lieutenant com, 

mander or lieutenant colonel down on Constitution Ajenu* 
Allowing for some slight elements of exaggeration th.s w 

all too often the truth, particularly in 1942, when the President 
production goals were still referred to derisively in the Wa 
and Navy Departments as "the numbers racket. There were 
many officers, pardonably skeptical concerning the ^ tr ®'j^ e< j 
program that had come from the White House, w „ 

they could count only on the minimum of pro uctl °" , , t0 
consequently determined to fight or to connive, 1 

keep that minimum for their own services. , c - ec 

In London, Molotov negotiated the treaty of Anglo-Soviet 

Alliance which was mainly a restatement of the m'htaiy g 
ments made on July 12, 1941. and the principles of th A lane 
Charter as applied to;the postwar world and particularly V 

revival of the German menace. , 

On May 28, Churchill cabled Roosevelt a report of his t 

with Molotov. Both the Prime Minister and £ den h b 

careful to avoid making any of the positive commitments h^ 

Front in 1942; they had limited themselves to ^ C “ SS ‘°" GE . 
present state of the elaborate plans for BOLERO, SL 
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HAMMER and ROUNDUP and had urged Molotov to stop 

tflk , Wh f n ’ they felt sure ’ ic sll ould be possible to 

thev^?H h d ^ 3 j 0Ut the future ' < Meaning, of course, after 

s^^cableTh, h? ^ President said “ him.) In this 
in Washington ^ 1 t f iar Mountbatren was soon to arrive 

‘“ c "“ ies ,ha '“ •*»» 

SSKdt 7? ° f thrOU « h Which * juncSn could 

cSill added ? 'w ” 8 “ PPfe th ™* h “ Unto! 

^imrcnm added, We must never let GYMNAST nas<; from 

re S s Tn 1 ^’ • and said , that he a ud Molotov had made great prog- 
Z ‘ , . nt T Cy and S ° od wir> This cable providfd the firft 

that^BridsITth ’*7 R °° Sev< f k and Ho P kin s, Marshall and King 

operat o^ h f l h r in g ^\ b ^ng to veer toward diversion^’ 
aSTchaS OVCd ^ thC mam P° int ° f ^ attack 

the^fJernlonofF 7 ** Whke House about four o’clock in 
dent Hull H i ^ & a’ 2 9- c ^ en met with the Presi- 

,“ d -» 

Slavic Lammas . d T H ' Cross > the latter Professor of 
record of tWs St 1fatUre at Ha rvard University. The 
I IH & “ Wntten hy Cross > is as follows: 

sented a " d Sreetin £ s > Mr. Molotov pre- 

cated. To ffe Preside^' S ’ WhlCh ' h< * President h ^n,l y recipro- 

Molotov, replied thaf thourh'V^ 7" Stalin ' S health > 

constitution, the events of the v. Ch ' ef 7^ 30 exce P tl0 nally strong 
heavy strain. * r and s P rln « had Put him under 

thence t^lcc'lancfT,^^ h ‘ S fr0m Moscow to London and 

Pleasant or wearinJ^H^T 7 7 ashln Ston as not especially un- 
direct, over the from and DeT ^° W |? fr ° m Moscow to London 

7 % hours. He explafn d thafh T* ^ had been made before in 
ca P in an automobile arrid 7 * n ?‘ l,tary adv,ser had broken his knee 
England. Mr Molotov ^ “ I ; 0ndon ' and was > thus, detained in 

ac ‘ « both diMomat ' d m Uen V esretted that he would have to 

Present were militarv soer *^r^ Th f President remarked that none 

military specialists, but that Mr. Molotov would have an 
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opportunity next day to talk with General Marshall and Admiral King. 

Mr. Molotov expressed his intention to discuss the military situa¬ 
tion fully. He had covered it in detail with Mr. Churchill, who ha 
not felt able to give any definite answer to the questions Mr. 0 o 
raised, but had suggested that Mr. Molotov should return t roug 
London after his conversations with the President, at which im 
more concrete reply could be rendered in the light of the Washing > 

discussions. , . T „ n . in(S , P 

The President noted that we had information l ^ ; 

naval concentrations in the Fuchia and Mariana Islands, but that we 

could not tell as yet whether they were directed against _ us , 
Hawaii Alaska, or perhaps Kamchatka. Mr. Molotov sai ^ 

not informed about this, but he had no doubt the Japanese would do 

anvthine in their power to intimidate the Soviets. . 

To Mr. Molotov’s remark that Hitler was the chref enemy the 

President noted his agreement and mentioned h.s s a . 

to the Pacific Conference that we should remain on ‘he def 
the Pacific until the European front was cleared up. It had be 
cult, he added, to put this view across, but, in his opinion, 

The President remarked that he had one or two be 

which had been brought up by the State Department, and 
discussed by Mr. Molotov or between Mr. Litvinov and Secretary 

Hull, as seemed expedient. Molotov had as 

The President then inquired what information . r . gr 

to the Nazi treatment of Soviet prisoners of war. from their 

replied that, from such data as Moscow received, no y 
own agents, but also from Polish and Czech sources it wa ' P la 
the Russian prisoners were brutally and inhumanely £«££££ 
reports to the effect had been received from some *5 P rke J 

who had escaped from Norway into Sweden. Mr. Uo lotov rema 

that the Germans felt themselves bound by no to 

viets (he implied) were acting according to the Hague 

the best of their ability. arrangements 

The President expressed the hope that at leas . of ^ ^j r 

might be made to exchange lists of names o pns ^ nQt disp0 sed 
Molotov replied with emphasis that his govern _ give the 

to negotiate any arrangement with the were 

latter the slightest pretext for claiming that the> (, were not 

observing any rules whatever, because t ie * . ’ - c j na l sugges- 

doing so. He showed no interest in resl . CI J- k , n f n con* 

tion. The President remarked that we had a similiar p _ there 
nection with our own nationals in Japanese capiyi y. ^ Q f posi- 
was, for the moment, no official confirmation oi radio rep P 
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live maltreatment, these prisoners were being fed on the Japanese 
army ration, which was starvation fare for any white man. 

_ , . e Pre f ldent t * len . b ad a memorandum on the state of Soviet- 
urkish relations, which had become considerably less cordial than 
was previously the case. The memorandum expressed the willing: ess 
o our government to cooperate in any way toward the improvement 

,. ese re atlons - Mr. Molotov replied succinctly that he was ready 
to discuss this matter. ’ 

The President also referred to the disturbances among the Kurds 
in Eastern Iran and expressed his hope that the trustful cooperation 
now existing between the Soviet and the Iranian authorities would 

Molntnv u mam ' 5 / itS , elf hereafter as occasion mi Sht arise. Mr. 

dentsho e^ ^ W “ fam,llar with the sl 'uation and shared the Presi- 

Jl th6 u C rf ° f c , onversation President asked Mr. Molotov 
ethc-r he had noted any intensification of reports on the deteriora- 

lon ot German domestic morale, Mr. Molotov admitted the increased 

frequency of such reports, but failed to comment on their significance. 

and f £ res,dent described his plans for continuing the conversations 

over Vf re vrT nS M /' N f°!° tOV ’ s staff and the fl v ers who brought him 
and M u ° 0t0V d< ; c,ded *° spend Friday night at the White House, 
and ostensibly withdrew to rest, though between adjournment and 

. er he tC j k f waIk w,th Mr - Litvinov, whom it had been decided 

* ,nclude ,n the next da V's conversations, to the Ambassador's 
odvjous annoyance. 

lo^° pkinS perSOnal record of this same meeting was as fol- 

t 0 V M e 0 i°r and K le President « reeted £ ach other very cordially, Molo- 
Amerifa d" 8 hlS i Wafm a PP feciation for the invitation to come to 

It wan r e? f r d ! n8 *° ***■ PrCSident the warm 8 r eetings of Stalin, 
be due P n tty d ‘* ClJ ' t *° break the ,ce . although that did not seem to 
Molotov any ack 0t cordlal,t y and pleasantness on the part of 

had ntvn reS |! den i t h r d L * 7 ° ° r three memoranda on his desk which I 

Department’of obviously given him by the 

bJj ? f State, in which the Department was offering their 

nians onThVo alle « ed dl * culti « between the Russians and the Ira- 
^•red M . ? e ^ and thC RuSSians and Turks on the other. I 
ai > d in front of th'^p not , mucb im P r essed. I at any rate so imagined 
they knew J j C ^ resident be raised the point that they thought 

than we did Tr Td^j at> ° Ut * heir relations .with Iran and Turkey 
to be executed feSS ‘ ^ *** What Way ° ur good offices were 
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The State Department also obviously wants Russia either to signi or 
adhere to the Geneva Convention of 1929 relative to the care an . d 
treatment of prisoners of war. This agreement requires that the 
hering countries permit a neutral body, such as the International 
Cross to inspect the prison camps. You don't have to know very > 

Sout' Ru sia or for that matter Germany, to know there isn t a snow- 

X See in hell for either Russia or Germany to permit the 

International Red Cross really to inspect any Prison camps. Molo o 

answer was that “Why should we give the Germans the d P 

“ . , nr\¥c*af* of oretending to adhere to international law. Ge 

matic advantage ot pretending . f course, 

many might well say that they would agree _ > 

do anything about it because you couldnttr thenr da 

Molotov indicated that it would be urn. take^trom a p ^ 

point of view to give Germany t e^c^ae ^ ^ aU the reports that 
people who upheld interna^ j prisoners indicates that they 

Russia has of t , 'r wentv -six prisoners recently escaped 

are getting a very bad dea . Y P starvation and 

<«” N "rf p ;;r,s g p ™", u,<£. « * «•*■«»* • 

beatings on the part Department. 

P^tty difficultnut to crack for Aejita indicating .the 

Hull later handed m Molotov while he is here. One of the 

things he wanted taken ■ ’ w ‘ h ^ of these things has anything 

interesting things about th ‘ S '[, * ■ front although the first four are 
l£^t£SS —"to us but very little to the Russians 

unless we really mean business ^ about the Japa . 

The President go »"to a discu S „on ^ ^ possib , e asure 

nese. Molotov said the Japs g • S Slbena t0 the German 

»“itoS »“»*"•>' 5,b "“ 

front and he thought they were going . 

so that no troops could be moved the Japanese fleet might 

The President told Molo ov either at Australia and New 

■V • one of four directions — eimtr Aleutian 

o G ,- m “ d 

Islands, or, finally, at Kamchatka defen ded, was only UgJ 

o, «. 

» be ge„ing »*” "P' 
gested that Molotov might like to res . 
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eni'^He 0 ! 3 ^ eXtre £ eI r bored and cynical throughout the confer- 
tonight but MoZn' f° rt *? get Molotov t0 s 'ay at the Blair House 
leasfone nieht so h ° bvi0usly wanted to sta V a ' the White House at 
I went i‘ f ’ hC ' S PUt UP ,n the r00m acr <*s ‘he way. 

askel'hL one°of a f r 0me r t u 0 F* t0 him after the conference and he 
to co me and that haslf "n ar/angeT^ °" f “ be 


Following is the memorandum handed to Hopkins by Hull: 

A TV-* ! . . , 


and Vladx^stok or So me Other Railway Po^Mn tbe^^Thrtgh 
States and the SoWeTunion Through Afr'ica^nd 

f S an S d UPPly R ° Ute ° Ver Unfo n „ d t“ d,e EaSt - 

P* Economic Alattcrs. 

G. Iran. 

H. Turkey. 

I. Prisoners of War Convention —1929 Geneva. 


the T OvaT?tud g v rOUP ’ thC eX , Ception of HulJ . reassembled in 
tion^that » S^ghf^ “ d ^ «—* 

dea^of hiis COUrSe ° f tH e evenin& R °osevelt talked a great 

woridl “Sr ° nly fo i the purpose of JSteJ the 

would notre!!mn y ( a Japan t0 make sure that they 
belief that world P * W<?rS ° a ggresston. It was his persistent 
and small h d ° n ° my COuld not recover if all nations large 
to survive He^auTm ^ burdens °f heavy armament in’order 
during these wa *1 / ft t/ he Said t0 ““7 others 

as any of hff and Stalin’/ twe . n, 7- fiv e years, or as long 

Pect to live_ which S t Churchills generation could ex- 

of the "foreseeable^future/^ RoOSeve,t meant whe ° he spoke 
Professor Cross later noted: 





A ‘ the close of the conversation the President asked Mr. Molotov 
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whether there were any Americans he particularly wanted to see, to 
which Mr. Molotov replied that he would, if possible, hke to 
greetings with ex-Ambassador Davies. Earlier in the evening he had 
spoken appreciatively of Admiral Standley, of whom the P r «id«>‘ 
remarked that he had chosen him because he was direct, 
simple. Mr. Molotov agreed that these were among the Admiral 

C °The whole evening s conversation, on Mr. Molotov s part^ was 
marked by a somewhat unexpected frankness and amiability, 
leads, not unnaturally, to the supposition that, since the _ 
something very seriously, the word had gone out from Mr. Stalin 
be somewhat more agreeable than is Mr. Molotov s custom. 

Hopkins later told me—but this was not included in his 
written record—that Roosevelt was unusually uncomfo 
and "his style was cramped in these meetings pm 
cause of Z enormous language difficulty and the inevt able 

waits while each statement was translated wich^a 
delays while the two interpreters discussed shading 
Ls with one another. There was also the fact that in all 
Roosevelt’s manifold dealings with all kinds of P e ®P le > 
never before encountered anyone like Molotov. H.s relation 

ship with the Kremlin from 1933 to 

Litvinov who, although qualifying as an old Bolshev , 
Western kind of mind and an understanding of the way 
the world that Roosevelt knew. During the years *939^ 94 
S the Nazi-Soviet pact Roosevelt ^ few 
with Ambassador Oumansky, leaving that toug pP 
lnrvelv to Hull and Welles. However, Rooseveit was Dy 

meuis appalled by .he new and S^h.lleng" 1 winch 

tions that Molotov presented. It °® ere the ‘ common 

stimulated him to spare no effort to discover the 

ground which, he was sure, must somew met with 

The next morning the President 2 T F inrl p av i ov and 

Molotov, General Marshall and Admiral King, < che tw0 

Cross. Hopkins wrote no personal record of this < 
further meetings. Professor Cross's record was as follows. 

After a brief private conference between 
Molotov, conversations were resumed at 11 a.m. int 1 1^. PaC ific. 
Admiral King whether there was any special news trom tne 
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The Admiral replied that there was nothing of importance save some 
momentary disagreement between General MacArthur and Admiral 
Nirnitz as to an operation against the Solomon Islands. Admiral King 
thought this difference was due to a misunderstanding, since Admiral 
Nirnitz had in mind a specific project for destruction of installations 
rather than anything like a permanent occupation. 

Opening the general discussion, the President remarked to Admiral 
King and General Marshall that he first wished to place them au 
courant with the questions Mr. Molotov had raised, and he hoped 
that Mr. Molotov himself would then put the situation before them 
m detail. Mr. Molotov, the.President continued, had just come from 
London, where he had been discussing with the British authorities the 
problem of a second (invasion) front in Western Europe. He had, 
the President added, been politely received, but had as yet obtained 
no positive commitment from the British. There was no doubt that 
on the Russian front the Germans had enough superiority in air¬ 
craft and mechanized equipment to make the situation precarious. The 
Soviets wished the Anglo-American combination to land sufficient 
combat troops on the continent to draw off 40 German divisions from 
the Soviet front. We appreciated, he continued, the difficulties of the 
situation and viewed the outlook as serious. We regarded it as our 
obligation to help the Soviets to the best of our ability, even if the 
extent of this aid was for the moment doubtful. That brought up the 
question, what we can do even if the prospects for permanent success 
might not be especially rosy. Most of our difficulties lay in the realm 
of ocean transport, and he would in this connection merely remark 
that getting any one convoy through to Murmansk was already a 
major naval operation. The President then suggested that Mr. Molo¬ 
tov should treat the subject in such detail as suited his convenience. 

Mr Molotov thereupon remarked that, though the problem of the 
second front was both military and political, it was predominantly 
political. There was an essential difference between the situation in 
1942 and what it might be in 1943. In 1942 Hitler was the master of 
all Europe save a few minor countries. He was the chief enemy of 
everyone. To be sure, as was devoutly to be hoped, the Russians might 
hold and fight on all through 1942. But it was only right to look at 
he darker side of the picture. On the basis of his continental dom- 
ance, Hitler might throw in such reinforcements in manpower and 
material that the Red Army might not be able to hold out against the 
Nazis. Such a development svould produce a serious situation which 
we must face. The Soviet front would become secondary, the Red 
Army would be weakened, and Hitler's strength would be correspond- 
mg y greater, since he would have at his disposal not only more troops, 
but also the foodstuffs and raw materials of the Ukraine and the oil- 
we s o the Caucasus. In such circumstances the outlook would be 
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much less favorable for all hands, and he would not pretend that such 
developments were all outside the range of possibility. The war would 
thus become tougher and longer. The merit o: a new front in I 94 2 
depended on the prospects of Hitler’s further advantage, hence the 
establishment of such a front should not be postponed. I he decisive 
element in the whole problem lay in the question, when are the pros¬ 
pects better for the United Nations: in 1942 or in 1943 - 

Amplifying his remarks, Mr. Molotov observed that the forces on 
the Soviet front were large, and, objectively speaking, the balance in 
quantity of men, aviation, and mechanized equipment was slightly in 
Hitler’s favor. Nevertheless, the Russians were reasonably certain 
they could hold out. This was the most optimistic prospect, and the 
Soviet morale was as yet unimpaired. But the main danger lay in the 
probability that Hitler would try to deal the Soviet Union a mighty 
crushing blow. If, then, Great Britain and the United States, as allies, 
were to create a new front and to draw off 40 German divisions from 
the Soviet front, the ratio of strength would be so altered that t c 
Soviets could either beat Hitler this year or insure beyond question 

his ultimate defeat. , 

Mr. Molotov therefore put this question frankly: could we und 

take such offensive action as would draw off 40 German divisions 
which would be, to tell the truth, distinctly second-rate outfits. It the 
answer should be in the affirmative, the war would be decided in1 194 • 
If negative, the Soviets would fight on alone, doing their best and 
man would expect more from them than that He had not, M^Molo 
tov added, received any positive answer in Lone on. r. , 

had proposed that he should return through London on his h 
journey from Washington, and had promised Mr Molotov a rn 
concrete answer on his second visit. Mr. Molotov admitted he realized 
that the British would have to bear the brunt of the action if a 
front were created, but he also was cognizant of the ro e 1C 
States plays and what influence this country exerts in questions or 
major strategy. Without in any way minimizing the risks entail V 
a second front action this summer, Mr. Molotov declared h.s govern 
ment wanted to know in frank terms what position iu n o ■ 
question of a second front, and whether we were prepared to est.ibl.st 

one. He requested a straight answer. 

The difficulties, Mr. Molotov urged, would not be any less in 94 . 

The chances of success were actually better at present whi e • 

sians still have a solid front. "If you postpone your decision he sa , 
"you will have eventually to bear the brunt of the war, and it 
becomes the undisputed master of the continent, next year wi 

questionably be tougher than this one. , 

The President then put to General Marshall the query w ct ier 
velopments were clear enough so that we could say to Mr. Sta m 
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that we are preparing a second front. "Yes,” replied the General. The 
President then authorized Mr. Molotov to inform Mr. Stalin that we 
expect the formation of a second front this year. 

General Marshall added that we were making every effort to build 
up a situation in which the creation of a second front would be pos- 

* !• A Y". ° fficer * he ap f rec,ated how serious present conditions 
were, and the necessity of quick action. He had been greatly en- 

^ urage y the Russian resistance and counter-offensive on the 
t • T 1 fr °?' , Fr l ank y speakin 8> we had the troops, all adequately 

• Th 7 *** m 1 un,tlons ’ the aviation, and the armored divi- 

s- T he difficulties lay in transport, but the convoy problem was 

the m der a b ( the n f eSSlty ° f scndin e tonnage to Murmansk, and 

cnnU hl Y ° f , a ! rCraft t0 , the Bntlsh Isles > where the heavier planes 
d be shipped by air under their own power, was limited by present 
deliveries to the Soviets. ** 

au?cklv e fs iC n lly hi e ‘ dea Was ’ said General hfarshall, to create as 
mans loul f T f “ j tuat,0n on , the continent under which the Ger- 
. d be forced int0 an all-out air engagement, but they will 

> engage on this scale without the pressure of the presence of our 

tovbased £f General Marsha " added that - ^hite Mr. Mole 

v | lich considerations on the number of German divisions (40) 

had tn K S ° VletS wou d hke to see diverted from their front, what we 

across ihYT °T °" WaS the number of men we could ship 

sZln nf ih"r ° rdCr /° provoke an all 'Out battle for the de- 

cessful con! n f i"™" ^ The eSSential preli minary to a sue 

essful continental operation was to make the German aviation fight- 

wc must therefore have an air-battle. - ® * 

The President then asked Admiral King to outline his point of view. 

become^' three observed that sending each convoy to Murmansk had 
become a three-dimensional naval engagement on account of provid- 

Tifnit/ Tk k° n y afiamSt the lurking German major units (Von 

enemv subm ar ° rSt ’1 Gne ‘ Se r naU ’ Prin2 EugCn) but also ^st 
hi nt- y s estimY ne f air<raft - Adm,raI King concurred in the Pres- 

Archaneel w! ° * s ‘ tuat '° n - Ge »mg convoys into Murmansk and 

in Narvik InA T ""T' Pr ° h , e ™ bccaux °( the heavy German units 
wav GeL d Tr ° nd)em and the German a, T-bases in Northern Nor- 
land reconnaissance planes shadowed our convoys from Ice- 

nation also ren d S “' ln “ ‘Y SUrfaCe Craft ' Thls complex sit- 
Fleet to remain f d '' necessary for lar R e for ces of the British Home 

ships whichT ‘1 r ea ‘a fiUard a£ainSt attacks from heavy German 
United af c stationed nearer to the convoy routes. Similarly the 

Y k Na ' 7 has had t0 reinforce the British fleet with such 

in order'to maill^theife enough such ships °n hand 

to maintain their convoying forces on the requisite level. At 


. 
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present we were running two convoys in opposite directions simul¬ 
taneously, i.e., one would be leaving Murmansk as another left Ice¬ 
land, so that the necessary cover could be provided in one operation. 

Admiral King added it would be helpful if the Soviet air force 
could make additional efforts toward aiding the convoys, especially by 
air-attacks on the German air and submarine bases at Narvik and 
Kirkenes, and remarked that such additional cooperation was justifi¬ 
able by the importance to the United States and Great Britain of the 
safe arrival of munitions in Northern Russia. The situation was ob¬ 
viously complicated, the Admiral continued, by the southward drift of 
the polar ice which limited the range of movement by the convoys, in 
one convoy due in Murmansk the previous day (Friday, May 29) we 
had lost 5 ships out of 35, together with one destroyer, and other ships 
of the convoy had been damaged. To be sure, as the ice v\it raws 
northward during the summer, the convoys would have more room 
to maneuver in, but this advantage would be pretty well cancelled o 
by increased visibility during long summer days. The route by which 
ships could be put into Archangel during the summer was obviously 
longer, but we might even so gain something by increased freedom ot 


movement. , . r 

The President then remarked to Mr. Molotov that we had 

turn 24 bombers of the finest and heaviest type, and inquired w t . 
Soviet attitude would be to having these bombers fly north to bomb 
the Rumanian oil-fields and then go on to land at Rostov 
where in the neighborhood. The President added that it du 1 no se • 
expedient to turn these planes over to the Russians, as we doj ith the 

200 pursuit planes supplied them monthly, but on| V f ° r th ' e ‘ 
that it took two months to train a bomber crew. Mr. Molotov said th 
whole idea was entirely acceptable and, in fact, his governmen 
not mind an arrangement whereby Soviet bombers could shuleback 
and forth across Germany to be serviced and rearmed in England- 
The President also referred to the advisability of deivenng g 
planes to the U.S.S.R. by air from Alaska to Siberia and ‘hen aero 
the latter west-ward. Mr. Molotov objected, however that ,» 
method would be appropriate for supplying the Soviet Far-** ■ 
Command, he doubted its efficacy or practicability’ for the: de ^ 
planes to the Western front because of the long distance inv 
the difficulty of arranging for gasoline depots. 

The conversation was then adjourned for lunch. 


The Catherine at lunch in the White House that day 
urday, May 30—was as follows: The President, Molotov, 1 
vinov, Vice-President Wallace, Hull, Marshall, King, Forres . 
Senator Connally, Congressman Bloom, the Soviet Military a 
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Naval Attaches, General Burns, the President's Naval Aide 
Hopkins, Pavlov and Cross. 

Cross has written: 

The conversation during lunch was mainly desultory. The Presi¬ 
dent described to Mr. Molotov the acquisition of the new Lincoln 
portrait and commented upon the nearness of the Confederate lines 
to \X ashington during the early days of the Civil War. When Hitler 
was brought into the conversation, the President remarked that, after 
all, Mr. Molotov had seen and talked with Hitler more recently than 
anyone else present, and perhaps Mr. Molotov would be willing to 
communicate his impressions of the man. Mr. Molotov thought a 
moment, then remarked that, after all, in the world, if was possible to 
arrive at a common understanding with almost anyone. Obviously 
Hitler had been trying to create a good impression upon him. But he 
hought he had never met two more disagreeable people to deal with 
than Hitler and Ribbentrop. To the President s remark that Ribben- 
rop had formerly been in the champagne business, Mr. Molotov ob- 
served dryly that he had no doubt Ribbentrop was better in that line 
than in d^omacy. On being informed of Senator Connally s functions 
as Chairman of the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee, Mr. Molotov 
asked the Senator what he considered the most serious diplomatic 
problem now confronting the United States. When the Senator an¬ 
swered Vichy, Mr. Molotov remarked that there was nothing 
genuine about the Vichy Government, and that they were a nuisance. 

t the close of lunch, the President secured the general attention 
and spoke substantially as follows: He was glad to welcome our dis- 
inguished guest, whose nation was contributing so signally to the 
successful prosecution of the war. His conversations with Mr. Molotov 
had been friendly and frank. The President hoped they would lead to 
denmte and salutary results. There was, however, one Russian whom 
he looked forward to meeting, and that was Mr. Stalin, whose mas¬ 
er y leadership was carrying his country through so serious a crisis, 
ter a toast to Mr. Stalin, the President emphasized that this Iunch- 
n was entirely off the record, since no press announcement of Mr 

Molotov s visit would be released until after the Commissar's safe 
return to Moscow. 

™^ he ? c he Presidcnt had concluded his remarks, Mr. Molotov rose 

L av 2!7 he Was , happy t0 answer - His visit unusual, and he had 
e • unusual paths across the front and the ocean. His visit was 

on v , W . ^ attainin S its Purpose. The enemy to be met was not 
McLtl Ue a , P 0werfu !’ but was driven by a limitless appetite. Mr. 
Der - n V 7 1Shet ? t0 remmd his hearers that the Soviet, by bitter ex- 
P i" Ce * . w best what Hitler is. Hitler wanted more territory, and 
ecommg more insatiable day by day. The Red Army was doing 
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its best, but we must reckon fully with all possible dangers. Mr. Molo¬ 
tov thanked the President for his generous toast to the great Soviet 
leader and general. President Roosevelt, he added, was popular in the 
Soviet Union because of his clear understanding of the interests of his 
people and the farsightedness with which he promoted these interests. 
He proposed the President’s health, thanking him for his statesman¬ 
like handling of the grave international problems wit: "• hieh hi ^ > 
confronted in his high office. Mr. Molotov added that his grateful 
acknowledgments were equally addressed to all members of the United 
States Government concerned with the prosecution of the war. 

The President then asked Mr. Molotov if he would not give the 
guests a picture of the current military, situation. Mr. Molotov then 
remarked that the present operations were the beginning of the sum¬ 
mer offensive period for which Hitler had been preparing. M 
Timoshenko had begun his Kharkov offensive as an offset to the-to¬ 
man drive on the Kerch peninsula. This drive had resulted unfa 
ably for the Russians. The Soviets had originally possessed superio» Y 
of forces in the Eastern Crimea, but had used this superiority i 
fectively because of the inefficiency of the local commander, G ^ 
Kozlov, who had proved weak and had not, as a matter o ac '• 
part in previous operations against the invading 0 £J S ' „ nian 
centration of aviation and of armored units, supported by Rumania 
troops, had enabled the Germans to achieve a relatively^ easy^ ^ 

This was regrettable but there was no use in disguising * 

German drive in the Crimea necessitated speeding up by severa day 
the opening of Marshal Timoshenko's Kharkov offensive. As far 

personalities went, the Soviets had found that £ nko 

and men were the least effective. For example, Marshal Timos 
was the more dependable because he had had field expenence »nce 
the beginning of the invasion, while Kozlov was an instan 

opposite state of affairs in both respects. . ...rnrised 

The Germans' easy success in the Crimea a weap . 

them, and had led to boastful German talk about newan> usual 

ons which they actually did not possess-* charactens i 
form of German propaganda. The Soviet tactics used «™*l Mcess . 

encircle the city on the north and south ha ^ be ^ n . damaged or 

ful, and in the first three days netted 4 °° Germ th l2yum -Bar- 

destroyed. This reverse had led the Germans '° nfantryan d aviation, 
venkovo movement with 6 armored divisio , . out a salient 

Southeast of Kharkov the Soviet troops ha op , thereby 

which the Germans were now trying to even t,^ Marsha , Tim0 . 
seriously endangering the Soviet forces in th he sout hern front 

shenko commands the southwestern fron ’ . M a li noV ski under 

(Rostov-Voroshilovgrad ) is connnanded y , ^ auc iience that 

Timoshenko’s supervision. Mr. Molotov remi 
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he had been away from Moscow two weeks, but he believed the situa¬ 
tion was still serious, especially if the Red troops were cut off in the 
salient just mentioned. He would not undertake to speak positively on 
the outcome of the present struggle. The Germans might next concen¬ 
trate on Moscow or Rostov, or even make an effort to penetrate the 
Caucasus along the line Novorossisk-Maikop-Baku. Success in this 
last effort would confer vast advantages upon Hitler, particularly with 
respect to oil. The morale of the Red Army was excellent, and its 
confidence in ultimate victory unimpaired. To a question by the Presi¬ 
dent regarding guerilla operations, Mr. Molotov replied that the par¬ 
tisans were most active in the Moscow-Smolensk-Mozhaisk ( Dorogo- 
buzh) sector. They numbered 19,000 irregulars and parts of 2-3 
cavalry divisions under General Belov. They were in absolute control 
of an egg-shaped a ea measuring some 60 kilometers east and west by 
20-30 kilometers north and south. They were, however, less con¬ 
spicuous in other areas. 

At the close of lunch, the President casually mentioned to Mr. 
Molotov that we had never got around to declaring war on Rumania, 
as it seemed something of a waste of effort. Mr. Molotov said that 
might be the case, but the Rumanians were fighting against the So¬ 
viets and causing some trouble by helping the Nazis. The President 
then turned to Senator Connally and Congressman Bloom with a 
query as to the probable attitude of their respective Committees to¬ 
ward a formal declaration of war upon Rumania. Their thought was 
that there would be no objection, whereupon the President suggested 
t iat appropriate action might take place during the coming week (of 
May 31). On taking leave of Mr. Molotov, Senator Connally assured 
him that the enemies of the U.S.S.R. were our enemies, a sentiment 
which Congressman Bloom emphatically shared. 

After lunch the President returned to his study, where he received 

the officers and crew of Mr. Molotov's bomber and the members of 

the Commissar’s clerical staff, who were presented by Mr. Litvinov. 

The President addressed a few word* of cordial greeting to the group, 

congratulated the flyers, and expressed the hope that, now they had 

^>und the way, they would return again, bringing the Commissar with 
them once more. 

The President handed Mr. Molotov a list of 8,000,000 tons of Lease- 
end material which we should produce during the year from July 1, 
!942, but stated that we could ship only 4,100,000 tons of this total! 
he group then broke up about 3:30 p.m. 

During his stay in Washington, Molotov bore the code name 
0 Mr. Ilrown.” His visit imposed a strain on Steve Early and 
on Byron Price, Director of the Office of Censorship, for, in 
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accordance with Stalin’s request, the presence o Mr. Brown m 
Washington could not be made known to the public. It was 
utterly impossible to keep the White House correspondents 
from finding out about it and this was one occasion when Early 
and Price asked for voluntary censorship and it was observed 
until the official announcement was released a week after Molo- 
tov’s departure. 

Evidently, the Russian airplane which had brought Molotov 
blew a tire, for the following note came to Hopkins from Col¬ 
onel K. M. Walker: 


Bolling Field is flying the airplane tire off the Russian ship to 
Akron, Ohio, this afternoon. 

The Chief Engineer of the Akron people will be on the job person¬ 
ally and will work all tonight and tomorrow rebuilding the tire, 
which they expect to have available to be flown back to Washington 

Tuesday morning. n . c .j 

Everything else about the ship is o.k. The Russians are well p e, 

with the service and cooperation they have been receiving. 


There were no meetings with Molotov in the White House 

between Saturday lunch and Monday morning. 

There was a meeting with the Chiefs of Staff Sunday a ter- 
noon (General Arnold was at that time in London) whic 

Hopkins described: 

The President had a conference this afternoon for an hour w'th 
General Marshall, Admiral King and myself, in which we discuss 

AdmS King that he 

tho T ug e ht^e S matter was a 

the Russian front required that he, the preside , 

cific answer to Molotov in regard to a sec °™ fr0 " t- , j t0 sen d 

The President read a draft of a cable which he ha p P 

to Churchill. Marshall thought that the use of the w « of 

was unfortunate and would arouse great resistance on P 

. the British. I agreed with this. Russian convoy 

There was then considerable discussion as t - ‘ te 

by the northern route and the effect of the wUhdrawa o tha ro 
or, at any rate, a marked cutting down of the number of ships 

the •Bolero " operation. ■ , d „ et those muni- 

I expressed the opinion that if the Russians couiu g 
tions which they could actually use in battle this year, such as tanas, 
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airplanes, ''pare parts, guns and ammunition, that they probably would 
be quite satisfied it they had definite assurances of Bolero'’ in 1942. 

Clearly the revision of our shipping to Archangel would provide 
more ships for 1 Bolero.” By the same token, according to King, it 
would very substantially relieve the pressure on the British Home 
Fleet and make more destroyers available for the Atlantic convoy. 

Marshall, I believe, thinks that ’Bolero” is inevitable some time 
in 1942 merely by the force of circumstance. 

The President asked me if I would redraft the cable to the Former 
Naval Person and the final draft is the one that was sent. 

In the foregoing Hopkins seems to have made the 

nistake, which Roosevelt also did in some messages, of refer- 

ing to BOLERO as the trans-Channel operation itself.) 

Following is the cable to Churchill to which Hopkins re- 
erred : 

I think that Molotov’s visit has been a real success. We have got 

on a personal footing of candour and of friendship as well as can be 

managed through an interpreter. He will leave here in two or three 
days. 

Molotov has clearly expressed his anxiety concerning the next four 
or five months. I think that this is sincere and that it is not put for¬ 
ward for the purpose of forcing our hand. 

I am, therefore, more anxious than ever that BOLERO shall begin 
in August and continue as long as the weather permits. 

After discussion with the Staffs, I believe that the German air forces 
cannot be destroyed unless they have been forced to take the air by 
preliminary or temporary actions by ground forces. If we can start 
t is phase early in August we can produce one of the following results: 

1. Divert German air forces from the Russian front and attempt 
to destroy them. 

2. If such air forces are not moved to the west, we can increase our 
operations with ground forces and determine on the establishment of 
permanent positions as our objective. 

I am especially anxious that Molotov shall carry back some real 
results of his mission and give a favourable report to Stalin. I am 
inclined to believe that the Russians are a bit down in the mouth at 
present. Our Combined Staffs are now working on proposals to in¬ 
crease the shipping for BOLERO use by making large reductions 
or materials for Russia which we could not manufacture in any case 
e ore 1943. This should not diminish the supplies which the Rus¬ 
sians could use in combat this summer, such as ammunition, guns, 
tanks or planes. 
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In this same cable, Roosevelt suggested to Chui hill that he 
would like to have a talk with Field Marshal Smuts, saying, 
think it may be of help to him in his home problems to g«a 
picture of the general situation from a fellow Dutchm 
me.” He also acknowledged receipt of a set of m 

works of Winston Churchill, saying he was thrilled by 

and "shall always cherish them.’ • 

At this same meeting with Marshall and King, )• . > > 

there was also considerable discussion of the New Russia 
"Protocol” (program ol Lend-Lease aid) whic wou 8 

i‘° ,1 P „L expiration o( the First Protocol, to*.i up 

when Beaverbrook and Harriman were in Moxow mnemonths 
t Th^ Staffs in Washington and London ha . 

working out the details of the Seco nd .P r^^r o^ 3 elt 

toSfdt Ml^vX lnnch rhe P^ioos day. Now> 

view of the critical shipping situation, it seem J ™ at ooeri £ ion 
view f rnaior transatlantic operation 

gram must be cut down J ) Hopkins wr0 te the 

were to be undertaken in 1942- un cmb > ^ 
following note: Presid en< at the 

The attached J Admirll King this afternoon. 

The memorandum indicates how thtotalnumb shjps 

ping to Russia might be cut down. The problem 

this would release for Bolero. . „ of the tou gh items 

The President is very insistent, however, t 

of supply go through. 

The President’s memorandum: 

Present Plan: 

A t 0 0.000 tons made up of 

1 800,000 Planes tanks guns 
2300,000 General Supplies 

New Plan: 

1,800,000 Planes tanks guns 
700,000 General Supplies 

,_ p 

2300,000 tons 

4,100,000 
2300,000 


A Art 
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The final meeting of the President, Molotov and Hopkins 
was held at 10:30 on Monday morning, June 1, with Litvinov 
l avlov and -toss the only others present. This is Cross’s record:’ 

w , TI ! e President opened the conversation by remarking that the 
Washington press representatives knew about Mr. Molotov's visit 
ut had been very decent about making no reference to it. He sue- 
gested that, after Mr. Molotov's safe return to Moscow, the Soviet 
Government might simultaneously inform Messrs. Maisky and Litvi¬ 
nov of his arrival, and set an hour at which synchronized announce¬ 
ments of his visit might be released in London and Washington Mr 
Molotov accepted this suggestion. 

On the basis of State Department memoranda, the President then 
went on to say he had a few points to mention, mostly for Mr Lit¬ 
vinov s attention. We had, the President continued, reports from 
Finland that representative groups in that country wish to make 
peace with the Soviet Government. They could not, however, mobilize 
leir strength to demonstrate to Finnish public opinion the possibility 
ot peace unless something concrete were done by Moscow or Wash¬ 
ington These groups had asked the United States to ascertain a 
possible basis for peace, and the United States Government would 

proffer its good offices for this purpose if the Soviet Government 
wished to avail itself of them. 

In the whole of Monday morning's conversation, Mr. Molotov 
was much more gruff and assertive than in the previous interviews 
perhaps for the purpose of playing the big shot in Mr. Litvinov's 
presence. In this case, at any rate, he immediately became terse and 

L- sh “ uId llk ® to know," he asked, whether these Finns are 

, N ?’. re P. lled th L e President, they are merely a number of 
ders of public opinion, but not the Finnish Government.” "Do thev 
want peaceinquired Mr. Molotov. The President replied in the 
, „ Hav< ; diey an y Special conditions in view?” Mr. Molotov 

1 * °* said ^e President. They express no desires as to the 

P P ? 3Ce Sh ° Uld be COnduded? ’’ "No.” answered the 
• * w ^ at dic y want is to show the Finnish people that peace 

is possible with safety to Finland.” Mr. Molotov then inquired whether 

ksu groups were able to represent Finland. The President replied 
our information was confined to the statement that several such 
Representative private groups existed. Mr. Molotov then observed 
that he would discuss the matter with Mr. Stalin. 

The President next observed that postal connections and official 

* ve betwecn Washington and Kuibyshev were slow and difficult, 
e were running a plane service as far as Basra which we would 
£ isposed to extend as far as Teheran if the Soviets would send 
own a connecting plane to that point, perhaps once a week. Mr. 
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Molotov replied without hesitation that his government would es 
t-iblish such a Kuibyshev-Teheran service, but at the start on > 
fn Ho dimlod Mr. L.l.ino. .0 CM, on w.lh th, do- 

“ “T “fd“en noted tot, for rotontkll, 

„ should like .« organize a cHIU. “ %*?*• 

L end 'of the Trans.Siberian e.g 

remarked that it was immatena w le their own planes 

over to Petropavlovsk, or w^ . civilian ferry- 

over to Nome. He also raised the p ® Siberia. Admiral 

ing service for military planes from Nom S s who had 

Standley had already talked on t ,1S Sub ^ olotov obse rved that both 
said he would study the question. M . yet'know 

these suggestions were under advisement, but he 

what decision had been reached. M r. Molotov would take 

The President remarked tha he w s ^ ^ sajd> that there 

up the matter with Mr. sett i eme nts: first, those among the 

would be two kinds P nts f or the reconstruction 

United Nations and, second, arrang ensuring a more stable form of 
the other nations with a vie\ ha d a new though 

peace. The President contrnued by sayrngj of firing in- 

based on old experience. He belie d Nations shou ld work out 
terest on war-time advances, all the U hoped Mr. 

I plan covering a long-term repayment of the purpo se of 

Molotov would discuss the Mo | otov agreed to do sa 

The^refidei^obse^ed thaMome^such^arrangeiMnt^wo^^^^ states, 

- *. -sss: 

(At this point Mr. n p . t for sett ,ng up a s P ec „ 0 t 

the latter carea u . , trus teeship. This qu« - on ) 

transited to Mr. Moloto^an^husdW not M^Molotovcommented 
On the President s F‘° * interested, and prom ^ 

- * * CttSSi £ 
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P |‘ nt: ViZ -’ that there Were> al1 over ,he world - many islands 
and colonial possessions which ought, for our own safety to be taken 

Z7 C oZ WC if na, r S 'u He SUS8eSted tbat Mr - Stahnm'ghtprofit 

sh d m! i He f stabhsh " lent of some form of international trustee¬ 
ship over these islands and possessions. 

to Moscow^the P 0l< T deClar , ed that he had consid «ed and reported 
in He hi President s ^rlier proposals as to post-war organiza- 

,rom J Mt ' suli "- " h ” **• t <* 
SB 1 , *•» teSsSSSr “S ftj- 

The President then pointed out that the acceptance of this orinrinle 
would mean the abandonment of the mandate system For examoL 

preWousW Ge War J j panese had received a mandate over the 
The • 7 *p erman ls lands in the Pacific, which they had fortified 
These islands were small, but they ought not to be given to anv one 

wam n these e isknds eSe j h ° ul . d * ot ™ urse ’ be removed, but we did not 

5 T e,ther Pe f hapS tbe same procedure should be app.td o 
the islands now held by the British. These islands obviously ought 

the sfcvefv^here Th nati ° n ’ “? eC ° n ° my Was substantially 
problem nf ti • l ^ easiest anc * most practical way to handle the 
unfW ■ iese islands over a long period would be to put them 
nder an international committee of 3-5 members. 

M Ltir *r~ ~ 

the Ambassador replied. N An f‘lung for the common cause,” 

as ‘ 0 T ‘ n h f q "“ ti0n ° f ColoniaI P“^essions, the President took 

Dutch East Ind ° Th" 3 !’ S ‘ am ’ and * he Mala y States, or even the 
self „ B 1 d The last - m entioned would some day be ready for 

rSeTTfff ^ thC ? UtCh k e n ° W “• Each of arels would 
government hnt” T tlmt bt ^ orc ac hieving readiness for self- 
the same an^.l 3 Pable Sure ? toward independence was there just 
as colonies in !h,V thus cou,d not hope to hold these areas 

had the idea that ong run ' Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek therefore 
be the hi? h , f f J ° rm ° f ,nterim international trusteeship would 
readj f or ilf ° f admi " iste “ n S th «e territories until they were 

for self.gov«nmlnt n ^ e 2 n o' V T* 5 *’ ' hePrCsident added - be ready 

deavor to t V ’ durm 8 whlch the trustees might en- 

o accomplish what we accomplished in the Philippines in 42 
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years. The Generalissimo, then, was thinking of the principle of trus¬ 
teeship looking toward independence. The President hoped Mr. Molo¬ 
tov would discuss this suggestion with Mr. Stalin. 

The Commissar expressed the opinion that this problem deserves 
serious allied attention, and it would certainly receive such attention 
in the U.S.S.R. For him it was obvious that any decision upon 1 
would depend on the guarantees exercised by Great Britain, the Soviet 
Union, and the United States (with China, perhaps) coupled wit 1 
such control functions as would prevent Germany and J a P an fr ° 
arming again to menace other nations with war. Starting from this 
principle Mr. Molotov expressed his conviction that the test e 
proposals could be effectively worked out. The President said he ex- 

pected no difficulties once peace was achieved J 

The President then interjected that he had to en ertal " * e ° 0 „ e 
1 rinrhess of Windsor at lunch at twelve, but that he 
more point to discuss. Mr. Molotov also noted that he had another 

qU The°Pre 0 sident e Sen went on to say that on the previous day he had 

England with a view to getting at the Germans from there as quickly 

“ We were also shipping landing craft But the time element involved 
depended on available ships. We hoped ^expected to P ^ 

£5 OP <h. op of .ho Second WJ 

with this in mind, should reconsider the 

submitted, remembering that, o te4,I °’ , 8ooooo tons are 

shipped during the year from July 1, I 94 A > ’ . f ont 

■ ma^riel ready to be used for 

this summer. The rest was m )s > , f or use this 

the production of materiel not be 

summer. 2,300,000 tons 1 _» .j ent therefore proposed that the 

used for fighting at all. Th en j requirements 

Soviet Government consider reducing *ts LeaseLend ^ 

from 4,100,000 tons to 2,500,000 tons shipping to England 

a large number of ships that we could d'jert to shippmg ^ ^ 

munitions and equipment for the second ron . .. . cn has ; ze d that 

establishment of that front. Mr. Hopkins _j ommunition being 
there would be no cut in the volume of tanks fighting 

shipped. Everything that the Red Army could use 

would still go forward. , • <lie gestion at 

Mr. Molotov replied that, while he would report tl S>S> 
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ro a T’ m ^ h °? ed ! ha , ( S L UCh non - militar y supplies as metals and rail- 

present fro^! u h M h HaV k 2 dlfeCt beari " S ° n the solidit >’ of the 
decree esTem,'^! T P t0 ° mUCh ’ aS they als0 Were in ^ 

ment wouM h, * p " 8 - T" the Lease - Lend Hst, his Govern- 
nnn m l f aVe t0 rec ,k° n w *th the degree in which any reduction on 
non-military items would impose restrictions on the Russian rear cl 

after all 2nd machiner y Production. These were! 

lo t frnh, v p « y V1 , ta ; and he h °P ed these needs would not be 

discussion ' aSai " that he had a cou P‘ e of P oints for 

The President repeated that we expected to set up a second front in 
1942, ut that every ship we could shift to the English run meant . r 
he second front was so much the closer to being realized A?ter all 
ships could not be in two places at once, and hence, every toO w 

«o 0 d TlT Q Ut ° f the t ,° 1 ta 1 of 4 . 1 00,000 tons would be so much to the 
8 T d ‘ I ' e Sov,ets could not eat their cake and have it too. 

, ° hls ‘statement Mr. Molotov retorted with some emphasis that 

^e second front would be stronger if the first front still stood fast 
nd inquired with what seemed deliberate sarcasm what would happen 

eventuated Then t" ^ 'T a " d then second from 
he had brtu Jht b m,ng St, “ m ° re ' ns * ste nt, he emphasized that 
asked "shall ^ T ° f England - "What answer," he 

rat? - ? w, “' “ ,he ««*,m, jz 

a 5S5?SfKuas 

would arrive next I (i , , a second front. General Arnold 

«ktl ZtZ will; 

stssssSS- 

ment would makp ;* -l. c P d f the ioviet Govera- 

iu maKe it possible for us to put more shins t: i- l 

service Mr lUnln^,, n ■ « , IC sm P s in to the English 

Ne r *£ -.r 

Mr. St^to r uld r dt^ 0 ss G ^hL MarShaI1 ’ the PreSident h ° ped 
Marshall. fUrthcr arran Sements with General 

T^c i°n h de<J with decreased ; 

safe^tu 'n home ‘ t ^ M °JT' a COrdial fa -well. wished him 
^ meeting ^ P^ph. 
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After that meeting, Hopkins went with the President to 
Hyde Park where they remained for three days. While at Hyde 
Park, Hopkins received the following memorandum from 

General Burns: 

At a luncheon today at the Soviet Embassy, Mr. Litvinov and his 
distinguished guest pressed for an answer to the four requests which 
they said had been submitted to you on June 1st. 

They are as follows: , 

1. Sending of one caravan of ships monthly from the ports ot 

America directly to Archangel under escort by U.S. naval ships. 

2. Monthly supplies of 50 bombers B-25 by flight through Africa 

with their delivery at Basra or Teheran. * 

3. Delivery of 150 bombers Boston-3 to the ports of the Persian 

Gulf and their assembly there. , „ . r tU 

4. Delivery of 3000 trucks monthly to the ports of the Persian Gulf 

2 "TIkT f oU^ information is submitted for a basis upon which to 
"tern k P No suggestion. This is a matter to be decided by the high- 

eSt l!e e ma. The proposed Protocol provides for » 

B-2^ bombers to be flown across Africa and to be delivered to 

RU l S tem \ at The S pro°poS h Pro n tocol provides for the delivery of too 

A .„' S id. men* - 

and for their assem > ^ ‘ th equivalent of the Boston-3.) 

“ sssar ” on,h 

could be shipped to the Persian Gulf and be ass ^ , 

Hopkins noted his reply on this as follows: 

Admiralty in regard to convoying merchant . P- ^ esta blished. 

that independent United States nava y . , • t h rou gh as long 

but that every effort would be made to ge importance of 

as possible. I told Burns to emphasize to Molotov the ^ 

air support from the Russians, both in * fe , t e air cover 
which Germany is operating and to give far more adequate 

to the convoy coming in. 
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In regard to No. 2, I told Burns to tell Molotov that the commit¬ 
ment we made relative to bombers was final. 

In regard to No. 3, the answer is the same as for No. 2. 

In regard to No. 4* to tell Molotov that we could deliver ^000 trucks 
monthly. 

After his subsequent meeting with Molotov, Burns sent this 
in formation to Hopkins: 

Mr. Molotov made no comment with reference to the rendering of 
more effective Soviet air support to the northern convoy route. 

1 C t0 des ‘ re a more definite answer to Request No i 

(monthly U.S convoy from America to Archangel). I repeated that 

is most anxious to move 
the maximum amount of supplies to Russia, he does not feel that more 
specific commitments as to convoys can be made at this time. 

Mr. Molotov asked me to thank the President for his prompt con- 
siderat.on of these four requests and for his decisions thereon. He said 
that while he had hoped they would be granted in full, he was deeply 
grateful for the he p offered. He stated we could rest assured that all 
Munitions supplied to the U.S.S.R. would be put to work against the 

muTThe a l P , r ° mPtly an<J effeCt ‘ Vcly as Possible, and that Russia 
could be relied upon to continue the war until victor)- is won I told 

bou RutrH PrC f ^ and the C0U "^ bad Aat same feeling 

the effort bt- "T ‘° be ^ frlend ‘ y a " d very appreciative of 
the efforts being made to assist his country. 


Hopkins also noted while at Hyde Park: 


Pres Men Mi a!f To T ‘‘ P at Park * day a "d said that the 

esident had asked the State Department to prepare a drift of a 

Moscow a P dW C ? tatement which would be made concurrently in 
Moscow and Washington when Molotov arrives in Moscow 

an^K V£ i Sa,d S r as subm, «' ed to the Russians, who did not like it 

t talked to Ce SUb "| 1 M d ‘uT T" proposed draft - w hich is attached. 

c-^'eto n r to ° s(r ° ne and ^ that ,here * ™ 

; ' -42. 1 called this particularly to the President's attention but 

made was thfo ^ c included and tbe only amendment 

be«c 7 uded from f r . e ™ e " ded by Mr. Hull, namely, that his name 

sentence he aH^ t u P ^ ! C1 ? at, . ng in a military inference and a 
sentence be added, which I drafted as follows: 

versationwmT! H “ Secretary of State - i°‘ n ed in subsequent con- 
versations on non-military matters.” M 
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The reference to the Second Front which Molotov wrote and 
which appeared in the public statement issued on June 11 was: 
"In the course of the conversations full understanding was 
reached with regard to the urgent tasks of creating a Second 

Front in Europe in I 94 2 * . .. . 

The exact meaning of those words and all the implications 

involved in them provoked interminable and often violently 

acrimonious discussion for a long time thereafter. 

Hopkins later was given an Aide Memoire which the British 
authorities had handed to Molotov on this subject. It said: 


m 

We are making preparations for a landing on the Continent in 
August or September 1942. As already explained, the mam limiting 
factor to the size of the landing force is the availability of special 
landing craft. Clearly, however, it would not further ei er 
sian cause or that of the Allies as a whole if, for the sake of actton 
at any price, we embarked on some operation which ended in disaster 
and gave the enemy an opportunity for glorification at our discom¬ 
fiture. It is impossible to say in advance whether the situation wi 
such as to make this operation feasible when the “mc comes 
therefore give no promise in the matter, but, provided that it *PP«- 
ound and sensible we shall not hesitate to put our plans into effect. 


After Molotov’s departure, Hopkins wrote a letter about 
hings in general to Winant: 

Molotov's visit went extremely well. He and the President got along 
famously and I am sure that we at least bridged one more gap between 

OU The V re S is a st1lfa U Tong ways to go but it must be done if there is ever 
to be aw S peace in the world. We simply cannot organize the 
world between the British and ourselves without bringing 1 

sians in as equal partners. , , I w0U ld 

For that matter, if things go well with Ch.ang Kai-shek, 

surely include the Chinese too. The days of the po 1 y 

man's burden” are over. Vast masses of people s>/nply are not g ^ 

to tolerate it and for the life of me I can t see ' y ^ people 

have left little in our trail except misery and poverty 

whom we have exploited. , , cF>rnnd 

I think the publicity release gives all I can tell you abou ^ 

front. I have a feeling some of the British are holding back 

all in all it is moving as well as could be expected. 

Our victory at Midway may turn out to have been a great one. 
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mucli so that it may change the whole strategy of the Pacific. After 

an. it is tun to win a victory once in a while. Nothing that I know of 
quite takes its place. 

The new Lend-Lease Agreement with Russia, I think, also helps. 

Lyttelton has made a fine impression here and I am sure he is going 
back greatly encouraged. B h 

The visit of Oliver Lyttelton, who had replaced Beaverbrook 
as Minister of Production, resulted in the establishment of the 
ombmed Production and Resources Board on June o. The 
Combined Food Board also came into being at this time. 

„ Tbe Produ ction Board should undoubtedly have been formed 

Sr a a 1 a -Conference along with the Combined Chiefs of 
Malt and the Munitions Assignment Board. It had been con- 

Rn!rd - lm u PO fr‘ ble i d c ien because either the War Production 
Hoard in the United States nor the British Ministry of Produc- 

Tvrrpli- 3 ^ unct ' on - Although now launched with 

cised X and Donald , Nelson as its members, it never exer- 
r' r- C K°-° rdlnatln ,« authorit y- The main reasons for 
War”: haVC bCen leCOrded in "Industrial Mobilization for 

Despite early efforts, CPRB did not engage in comprehensive pro- 

?esomces P Th m ! " •" ^ l ° n £ term strategic planning of e onoC 

wXnot c(Tmb,X en i an and ? ridsh e roducti ° n Programs for r 943 

strategic requirements of*hTXr'cTO P \°?‘““i ad ' usted to the 

of decision regarding production objectivesJTts'fX e°to dtelopan 
effective organization, its deference to other agencies *nA it T a ? 

fss ansi 

2£ hy ? *• Co ” bi »« d 

meats h^the ^ these contrihuted to a result that saw adjust- 

» , * nierican and British production programs for 1042 

authorities in each ^ 

in The Xr at the " ap ? r0pnate national authorities” 
WPB bu also he n n0t on] y Nelson a «d his associates in 
DeXtnX u P [° CUr T Cnt 0fficers of th e War and Navy 
ouTX h W r h ° m the civi *ians were engaged through- 

war in one of the many running battles of Washington. 
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After returning to the White House from Hyde Park, Roose¬ 
velt cabled Stalin that Molotov’s visit had been a very satis¬ 
factory one and that he was anxiously awaiting the news o the 
Foreign Commissar's safe return to Moscow. At the same time 
he cabled Churchill, "Molotov warmed up far more than I 
expected and 1 feel sure that he now has a much better under¬ 
standing of the situation than he had previously. I must confess 
that I view the Russian front with great concern. However, our 
operations in the Pacific are going well and I am certain that 
we are inflicting some severe losses on the Japanese fleer. Our 
aircraft are giving a very good account of themselves. I shall 
keep you informed about the outcome of the present battle 
[Midway] which is still indecisive but we should know more 

about it before this day is over." 

These two cables from Roosevelt to Churchill and Stalin 

were sent on June 6, 1942, which was the date of the decisive 

Battle of Midway in the Pacific and also two years to the day 

before the real Second Front was at last opened in Northern 

* 

France. 




CHAPTER XXV 
The Decision Is Changed 


The Battle of Midway was, in the Pacific, what the Battle o 
Britain had been in stopping the Germans on the Channe an 
what Stalingrad was to become in the war on the Russian Fron ■ 
It was, as Admiral King has written, "the first decisive de eat 
suffered by the Japanese Navy in 350 years. Furthermore, it p 
an end to the long period of Japanese offensive action, an 
restored the balance of naval power in the Pacific. 

On that day, Hopkins wrote to Churchill: 

This note will, I hope, reach you by the hand of Franklin Rooseve 
Jr., who is leaving today to join his destroyer. 
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JS? the las ! 48 ll0urs we have had our minds on the Jap attack 

I5m y f , and P U ‘, Ch H ‘ lrb ° r - ° Ur W this morningafe quhe 

fo withTrJw we d^n fk " S “T !*"* take " is goin « to ' orce *«• 

this to the Cor.I <; k k "° W ’ b - Ut " rather a PP ears so ' W| ien you add 

nava forcesTn ^ f buSmess ’ “ » iU ch ™ge the relative value of our 
Ji forces in our favor very substantially. 

beat t L JaP ^ Slmply ? nn0t stand ,he attrition and I am sure we can 

must col la ne W T? a< j lal? m the air and on the sea until finally they 

Pacific th lTu' 5 ”, T mean there wil1 not be bad news in the 
Du . 1 thlnk there will be plenty of it, but I am sure their days of 

pushing around there with impunity are over. Y 

in Moscow'°p V |' 1Slt " ent of J wel1 ' 1 *‘ked h ‘m much better than I did 

Unde I r.' A. aPS W3 . S beCause he wasn t under ‘he influence of 
Uncle Joe. At any rate, he and the President had very direct and 
straightforward conferences. Y ' d 

We are disturbed here about the Russian front and that anxietv U 

f b * appears to be a lack of clear understanding Sen 
us as to the precise military move that shall be made in the event the 
Russians get pushed around badly on their front * 

an I I C /h U u‘ mP k C u,‘° nS ° f Arnolds v >sit are still being analyzed here 
I confess that I am somewhat discouraged about our eettinv intn 

ha e ve W aiwa n ys a ^ ^ stren «* h deSfbSI 

time will come. P ^ perSOn an< * 1 have no doubt that our 

Ah For« V bomb.Ag a h°a f s ‘giv^to ^"““tagement which the Royal 
to the list of dties marked foS t ht S- Whatever happened 
Germans know all too well 

must S to‘grips wRhS m T S ° f h ‘ 8h P °‘ icy which V ou 

.u can make ^ “! ft 

he goes back. S ° me feal talks with the President before 

I saw Mountbatten for a moment vesf-c*rrl'iv ti n • » 

» .p«d ,h, TO „ ine w „ h hi,„ „e“ t”SJ: The 

hul.h'Vh’o 'nlT,™ Zr^S '-T f r* *° od * pW “ “ d 

doubt, by every Nazi-minded ^ ng Jnc *‘ heartily joined, no 

to see you laviL brie in th P T tW ° COuntri ™> would like 

>ou laying bricks in the countryside of Kent. I gathered when 
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I was in England that you didn’t want to do that for awhile* I think 
it might be all right just after Laval’s funeral. 

Give my love to Clemmie and Mary. Why don't you bring Clemmie 
with you? She would be worth far more than all Brendan’s propa¬ 
ganda pills. 


Jjlpn the night of May 30 the R.A.F. had put over its first 
1,000-bomber raid on Cologne, a demonstration of power 
which gave a formidable boost to morale in the United Nations. 
General Arnold was with Churchill at Chequers that day, urg¬ 
ing the case for U.S. bombing operations from Britain. Arnold 
quoted Churchill as saying: "Your program apparently will 
provide an aerial striking force equal to, or i 1 some cases larger 
than, that provided and planned by us. Perhaps your program 
is too ambitious. You are trying to do, within a few months, 
what we have been unable to accomplish in two or more years. 
Churchill stuck to his argument that or the time being the 
United States should deliver heavy bombers without crow ■ ■ 

the R.A.F. until full production could be reached and there 
would be more than enough for all. In the meantime, Churchill 
undoubtedly felt—although he was far too polite to say so— 
that the British were more competent to use the weapons than 


vere their American allies. 

Hopkins noted on that night of the Cologne raid: 

The Prime Minister called me at 7:00 p.m. today, obviously from 
Chequers where he was entertaining Winant, Harnman, Arno , 

Somervell and Eisenhower for the week end. . 

The Prime Minister was obviously in good spirits and told me 
was sending twice as many bombers that night over Cermany as had 

ever gone before. He indicated the weather was good and hew’ J 7 
hopeful of the outcome. They were apparently planning y 

nicht to Jearn the results. . 1 -4 

He also indicated that the battle in Africa was going well 

to me, "I may see you very soon." , 

Latc-r Arnold and Harnman called from Engl. in . mis . 

Arnold indicated he was coming home at once; that he f M 
Sion had been very successful and he too was very hopeful abou 

night’s bombing operations. 

Eisenhower and Somervell were then on a quick^trip toU>^ 
don for discussion of problems os planning and l J ffijjj 
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him AdmkiTl^^ 0Q a ^ later ’ Arnold bringing with 

be some an« ^ 'r* disturbin g impression that there might 
II \m m1 JJ “ Uon ot revis ‘on of the ROUNDUP-SLEDGE- 

don six weekf o CmentS by Marsha11 and Hopkins in Lon- 

Mountbatten w PreV1 ° US 7 '• II WaS believed in Washington that 

of Staff, rather thanhS owa ° f **“ ® ritish Chiefs 

*££*? hai ? d 7 ner with Roosevelt and Hopkins and 
Prime M' ' t0 b° ndon to report his conversation to the 

% 

a l!,nT S a Very grateful tC> yOU f0r « lvin 8 ".e the opportunity of such 
a ong and interesting talk last Tuesday and I did my best to convey 

sages -— 

tow.rf hghter a.rcraft and all our efforts were being bent 

towards provoking fighter battles in the west S 

to foUow^pTcrtk aSk r f ° r “ aSSUranCe that we would be ready 
autumnTnd *at I had " Ge ““ n morale by land ‘"S - France this 

was being planned and was at present held at two months' notice 
pointed out that you did not wish to send a mill' , «• 

hngLind I and find, possibly, that a complete collapse of" Russia h ! 
made a frontal attack on France impossible. I sa.d that you had asked 

y£ eve7as C0 £ T D** 1°°^ °" the C °—‘ time this 
l; l Li 1 December, in which case you would give the 

Craft P ° SSlb 6 Pr "! rity to tbe Production and shipping of Landing 

LlroonsT A ^ ^ ^ f ° r Se<urin « •<°' 

Should I t der W,nter weather co "di‘ions made it clear that we 
should have to capture a port such as Cherbourg and hold a suitable 
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line such as the Cherbourg Peninsula possibly expanding across 
towards St. Nazaire and eventually holding the whole of^Bnt .in, 

I made a point that you were sure that, in any case, when the opera¬ 
tion came off we should have to secure the Atlantic ports and not g 
rushing off in the direction of Germany until we were firmly estab- 

lished unless German morale had really cracked. . . f 

pointed out that you did not like our sending out dmsions from 

England while American troops were still being sent in and t > 
suggested that we should leave about six divisions in Eng an . 
that the corresponding six American divisions should be sent straight 
to fight in North Africa, either round the Cape to lg t in * >■'‘ °* 
straight into Morocco with a view to joining hands with the An y 
z dfe Nile and re-opening the Mediterranean. In the latter connec- 

tt, Sfto P.M. ho. you Wta-Jb - 

This would -an that^ak^wo^ fall into 

porunt because the climate was not suitable for European soldiers to 

result of the recent losses inflicted by the U.S. fleet on1 Jhe 
Japanese fleet, particularly their aircraft there was a g 

desire to take the offensive from Australia ^gje^ex 

marine forces and combat , , te i e a ra phed on his own 

going for Timor and and General Marshall 

suggesting making for Rabau I. carriers with their destroyer 

were anxious that two Brit is a f orces j n Australia to support 

screen should join the Amencan "avaHorc^^ # $uggestion that the 

these operations, and that th 1 Madagascar should be used 

amphibious force winch had assaulted b 

for operations against the Japanese. . America, particularly 

I was so thrilled and heartened b )' aU !I sa ^ d ‘“ ^j te unbelievable 
by the American army which is forging ahead a 4 

rate. 


(The deletions made in the above 
paragraph referred primarily to tec mica that the 

There was an increasing conviction m Washingm^ ^ 

British were now inclined to dissuade t _ jn force 0 n 

entertaining any ideas of engaging t e me ant when he 

land or in the air in 1942- ^ l '’ w iat , 111 „ prt ; n g into the 
wrote, "I am somewhat discouraged about our g Y erves .” 

war in a manner that I think our military str^g ma de 

(He meant the European war, of course.) When 
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known that Churchill was about to embark on another trip to 
Washington Marshall determined that the Prime Minfster 

itv°o d the e nTA an ° PP0 / tUniry to observe for himself the qual- 

On wf'wT ^ thC J advanCed state ° { training 9 
Un June 9 Hopkins noted: 

Ambassador Litvinov came to see me lact m' n i ♦ j , , 

Alaska" amd^Siberia" * ^ t0 ° Ur bombcrs to RusTia til 

h,: stossor d “* —- 

and'l'aoubt've^uchlfTh!° f of Molotovs visit 

basis. y thl$ WOuU have been approved on any other 

through^Siberi!Tis^hatlrTthe ^ ^ iaBS approved our flying planes 
to get in touch with Ambassador LitvinoVft'on^" 1 ^ ^ 

Acm' i^^'^„;rrsjr,L w „T “*• “ j 

to the Nnrrh a lslands —the nearest advance they made 
Stalin: merican continent and Roosevelt cabled 

in lucVa“as to" plovfde^ h^ ^ ^ area is Sloping 

preparations to conduct Operat.ons^rmsuhe's h'^' 10 " 5 ° f . Japanese 
inccs. We are prepared to mm . . 8 ' ( Siberian maritime prov- 

in the event of\£h , t ! ass,stance w ‘th our air power 

be made available to us “he o landm S fields in Siberia can 

United States must be clef u Tv c n ^ ° f ^ S ° Viet Union and the 

such operations. V C °'° rd,nated ln ord « to carry out 

I believe that an immediate exchane^ nf Ar^ y . - r 
cerning existing bases in the Alaskan /n/^ ^ mform ^ con¬ 
ing of secret staff talks between 1 erian areas an d the start- 

new danger from Japan. I am very happy to be o n id°bv er i > 

you have given approval to th,. m ? * Y , Dc told Litvinov that 

through Siberia to your bamef^Tf" ° f "" aifCraft from Ala ^t» 
you and I designate representatives to 8 **"? 1 - G " nlany - 1 P ro Pose that 
ton at once and that^hese ™, ■! f f 6 m L Moscow and Washing- 

definite plans and initiate action which TconsidT^Y^ *° make 
great urgency. 1 consic R f to be a matter of 
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A decisive battle was being joined in ; 

vancing German forces under Rommel and * e B rmsh unde 

Auchinleck. Churchill, always interested in L lis t ' ieat ^ r a 
almost always optimistic about it, advised Roosevel th. ; he 
expected "considerable results” here, "or even a complete de 
sion” Free French forces under General Joseph-Pie . Koenig 
covered themselves with glory and suffered heavyJosses m 
boneless defense of Bir Hacheim which ended June io, le ‘ v 8 
only the fortress of Tobruk between Rommel andJ^Lidice 
this same day the Germans announced that t e vi ag 
in Czechoslovakia was being leveled and its name e 
guished,” its men shot, its women put into concentration camps, 

f ts children 

world s indignanon and make cer , j icl j,i 

stupidity or tne atrocuic . • c t u e Soviet Union, 

mans throughout the conquere ter ^ provide d the strongest 

Ha„«d was D oSii *' R^siaos making a sap- 

insurance against the possibility 

arate peace. sorelv tried Russian people were 

The hopes and fears of the sorely seaDO rt of Sevasto- 

now concentrated on the beauti for ei U m0 nths. The 

Germans had been pounding it with Jve bombers , ^ 

7, they launched all-out "" before starting 

mined effort to endt the: c.^ ^ was evide „ t that 

Sev'astopol'couid nor hold our much lo^r. Tho ^ «« 

r*“r triple hJId nsr.blishad rha .arm "Sacond From 

as rhe verir.bla ralisman of ^jm.r, Sas- 

On the evening ol June io, « 1C1C 
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sion of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. held in the Kremlin 
for the purpose of ratifying the Alliance with Britain and wel¬ 
coming Molotov home. The foreign correspondents in Moscow 
were invited to attend and to give to the world descriptions of 
this celebration of Anglo-American-Soviet solidarity. Molotov 
gave the principal speech, saying: 


I caonot but associate myself with the words Mr. Eden spoke at 

he time of the signmg of the Treaty: "Never in the history of our 

two countries has our association been so close. Never have our mutual 

obligations in relation to the future been more perfect." This is un- 
questionably a happy omen. . . . 

Naturally serious attention was given to the problems of the Sec¬ 
ond Front during the talks, both in London and Washington. The 
results of these talks can be seen from the identical Anglo-Soviet com¬ 
muniques. This has a great importance for the peoples of the Soviet 
Union, because the establishment of a Second Front in Europe would 
create insuperable difficulties for the Hitlerite armies on our front, 
-et us hope that our common enemy will soon feel on his own back 

the results of the ever-growing military co-operation of the three 
great powers. 


Two days after this Extraordinary Session—at which Molo¬ 
tov expressed nothing more definite than his hope for a, Second 
Front in 1942—Roosevelt and Hopkins at Hyde Park were 
discussing the possibility of collapse on the Russian Front and 
together they drafted a message to Marshall and King as fol- 






retreat nv n tT u \ ^ RuSSlan Army wi “ be bard pressed an< 

on 1 .1 8 . J. u y - T that the German forces are in August (1) danger 
ously threatening Leningrad and Moscow and (2) have made a serfou 

break thru on the Southern front threatening the Caucasus- 
Un the above assumptions—' 

At what point or points can: 

A. American ground forces, prior to September 15 1942—nlai 

whichTanVo" a Y k ?" German f ° rces « in German controlled area: 
front Pd Wlthdrawal of German forces from the Russiar 

same 0 ^ 2 ^°^ “ *“* arM ' or in a different a ™> in thi 

- Roosevelt added a note to this that Marshall was to come tc 





















A less age to 


Marshall and King, drafted jointly 









and Hopktns, July 20, i 942 , revealing their anxiety 

situation on the Russian Front. 
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the White House at eleven o’clock the following morning 
(Sunday) and was to be joined there by Sir Alan Brooke an 
hour later. The day before this message Churchil! had arrived 
at Hyde Park and the British Chiefs of Staff in W' ashington. 
That Saturday night, June 20, the President and Prime Minister 
and Hopkins took the train to Washington and then spent 
Sunday morning, afternoon and evening in conference wit ne 
Chiefs of Staff. On Monday morning Roosevelt, Churchill ana 
Hopkins met with Secretaries Stimson and Knox, then wir 
Dr Soong, and then with General Eisenhower and Mark Clark 
who were about to leave for London and the new y formed 
European Theater of Operations. After lunch, Hopkins wen 
m New York to give a speech at Madison Square Garden at a 
Russian war relief rally in observance of the first anniversary 
of the German attack on the Soviet Union. 

He said in this speech: 

And what of our 3,000,000 trained ground troops with that mod¬ 
ern mechanized equipment? I want to assure this audience that Gc 
eral Marshall, the great leader of this army, is not training these men 

t0 A second front ? Yes, and if necessary a third and a fourth front, 
to pen the German Army in a ring of our offensive steel. 

He spoke of Roosevelt in a way that may have sounded to 
some like phony platform sentimentality but which represtucec 
Hopkins speaking strictly from the heart: 

The President, as no other American, knows and loves the trees and 
valleys of our country. He knows its mountains and hills and plains- 
He knows the factories and farms, the cities and towns an vi g ■ 
He knows Maine and California, New York and Nebraska and Idah 
and Georgia. Above all, he knows the homes-m.ners homes tar. 
ers’ homes, Negroes' homes, the homes of his friends in H> 

While he loves the trees and hills and the valleys, above all else, 

is devoted to the people who make up America. rhurch- 

And tonight as he sits in the White House, talking to'Mr Ch^ 
ill, planning the strategy of this gigantic struggle for freedom 
his military advisers, you can be sure that the one thouff • £ 
others that guides him is his devotion to our people. He has 
in us and knows that we trust in him. Never during these tryingda^ 
and nights have I known him to falter once in his supreme ass 
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^ victory. If lip sleeps well if nioKf • i 

abiding faith in ,1* righteousness of oi,' c ,“£T£ f ‘‘"P V" 1 
cant. b. know, fb., „ „ 0 , wo „ bj " “ * 

« ZB&sit rrfflrsr 0 " 

£f« at^RBES-SS rzi 

the second. b> Hopklns and not enough with 

«ng to the Presidentwhen cheyXst^ ° f thepr ^ blems in writ- 

S„“'fs'txr ,o^ K nd '? 0n ,he »“ Of NoXm 

undertaking . W ° U,li ^ in »' 
lead to disaster. An unsuccessful rT I ^. 2 Were ^kely to 

^ would expose the Frendi 

Nazi vengeance and would gravely delav Z p0puJat,on to 

*” ‘943- He expressed the view of the British r Operatl0n 
the All.es should not make any substantial and ^ that 

J 94 2 unless they were eninoZ ' naI Ending m France in 

British military staffs h id been Z 7 ' ’T' He Said that the 
landing i„ SapteXt ITb^'J 0 <W P'“* . 

Chu,chill then wem on ?o o’nTj ? i'* 1 an >' cha »a of success. 
Had the American staffs dev i^A nun ^ ef ot P°inted questions. 
«? What forcerwoiu be iri^ 3 pIan? If «>> what was 
they strike? What landina enff u At What p0lnrs would 
Who was the general whn^ f “ nd S lippln 8 were available? 
prise? What Bri tish i t0 command the enter- 

If there were a plan whkh nffe V***** would be required? 
cess, the British GovernmenZ n “ , reaS ° nable prospect of suc- 
the full the risks and sacrifices whVK^ e C ° m f “ and sbare to 

12 n ° P 1 ™ which commanded 

made in France in September landin S could be 

stand idle in the Atfantic , header ^ A,Iies afford to 

year? Ought they not to be prepanne T* u Wh ° le ° f that 

«>'V "figb, gain advantage J d t “ 
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off Russia? It was in this setting, Churchill concluded, that the 

operation GYMNAST should be studied. 

Here, then, was the argument that the proponents of the 
Second Front had feared: the revival of . YMNAST, the North 
African operation, instead of SLEDGEHAMMER, the trans- 
Channel assault in 1942. Stimson noted that Churchill had 
"taken up GYMNAST, knowing full well I am sure that it was 
the President’s great secret baby.” It may be said that neither 
Stimson nor Marshall had serious objection to the North Afri¬ 
can operation in itself; it was considered feasible and there 
were many strategic points in its favor; but mounting it and 
maintaining it would involve the diversion of such a vast 
amount of shipping as well as naval and air forces and troops 
to the Mediterranean area that the IK )LERO build-up could not 
possibly be continued at a sufficient rate through the summer 
and autumn of 1942 and even through the following winter. 
Thus if GYMNAST were decided on, adequate strength tor a 
full-force invasion of the Continent could not be established in 

the United Kingdom in time for the spring of 1943- 

This was the beginning of the protracted and often bitter 
dispute over the Second Front. Much has already been written 
on this extensive subject, and in most of it Churchill appears 
as the archvillain from the American and Russian points ot 
view. Certainly, in this argument, he demonstrated to the limit 
his qualities of indomitability, or of pig-headedness, which¬ 
ever word you prefer. He was accused by some of a cowar y 
fear of risking British lives—and that accusation was made by 
Stalin in brutally blunt words to Churchill s face. The charge o 
cowardice could hardly stand up against Churchill who, 1 
1940, had deliberately risked the lives of the entire British pop¬ 
ulation, including his own, when the United States was still 
"neutral” and the Soviet Union was associated with the Ger¬ 
mans in the Molotov-Ribbentrop pact; but there was no dou 
about his reluctance to sacrifice British lives, and meric 
lives, on the beaches of Northern France. He dramatized th 
possible cost of invasion in many lurid figures o speeci. 
scribing the Channel as a "river of blood recalling t e car 
nage of Passchendaele and the Somme in the First Wor 
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—describing his emotions as he stood in the House of Com 

" “ d °° k ' d •!»»> "a. .he laces .ha, nof,,£«" 

the faces of the generation that was lost in 1914-1918. 

n previous chapters I have underscored Churchill's repeated 
statements that, in the West, this would never be "a war of vSt 
mies bring immense masses of shells at one another ” He had 
hea thy respect for the German ground forces. He knew that 
British could never equal them numerically on land—and 

"battle a 0r> h - tlme - ^ et0re lle ^ eve *°P e d any confidence in the 

.he is 4: no^'T? ^ 5 

wits He said r ; " T 0r st ; a and alr power plus superior 

by the Allies on the F again _ that a disastrous defeat suffered 
u) cne nines on the French Coast would be "the onlv 

which we could possibly lose this war.” y y in 

„ A h if S ii° f . ten been Said that Churchill's advocacy of the "soft 

«"*" .L" h?^”ivt74r;“ a,ed his ' a ” igh " d - 

were 7o„eTrZ S °“ °' ^ AmeriC » n 

Churchill credit ^ H ategic dlscussi ons, this claim gave 
'-ijurcmu credit for too much prescience 14 « . , , 

=? a 

mssmkss gSES 

American ChrM^^ 4 X“S^S?t ? ^ 
concepts were much more easily explained- h* u a . strate & ic 

predilection for "eccentric operations » which had "" '77^ 

<n the First as well as the Second World ^ had guided him 
operations which depended on • ° , ^ ar > lie preferred 
in terrain ( for examolerh r sur P rise . deception and speed, 

not sufficient room for huee ( Va IeyS) where there was 

shrank from the conception nf r °f lnt < ! UL "’ ! ' be de ployed. He 

be said thai in certain ^ fr ° ntal attack ; indeed, it might 

thurs (and’Willie KeeTeFs) f a S ree d with General MacAr- 
where they ain’t! f } am ° US P nnci Plo of, "Hit ’em 
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Riaht or wrong—for better or worse—Churc ill s arguments 
always made an appeal to Roosevelt, who was also interested in 
saving lives. One can only guess at the extent of the conflicts 
that went on in Roosevelt’s mind and heart and soul when 
had to decide whether to follow the advice of his own most 
trusted advisers (including Hopkins) or Churchills warnings 

that the Channel would be a "river of blood 

When the discussions of June, 1942, shifted from Hyde Park 
to the White House, the situation had undergone a shoe ing 
change in Libya. Rommel had defeated and all but destroye 
the British armored forces in a tremendous tank battle. And on 
Sunday morning, June 21, the President handed the Prune 
Minister a slip of paper with the news that Tobruk had talle ^ 
The vear before Tobruk had withstood siege for thirty-three 
t .i ;s Now it had crumpled within a day before the rst 

assault. This was a body blow for Churchilk It 
Singapore. It might well be far worse even than that catas P 
in its total effect-for, with Tobruk gone there > WMtafctefe 
with which to stop Rommel from pushing on to Alexandria, 
C a j r0 —and beyond. The prospect of a German-Japanese jun - 
tion now loomed larger than ever as a possibility or even p 
abUity. and remained so for weeks thereafter, 
break through quickly into Egypt, pausing on y . 

it seemed—before the precariously held lines at El Alam ■ 
This sudden turn disrupted the staff talks even h < 

could be started. The discussions in the White House onthat 

Sunday continued through lunch and^“^^cion 
night. Churchill poured out his matchles; p GYM- 

to the trans-Channel operation in 194 , Mediterranean. 

NAST as a means of relieving the crisis in the .. and 

He was vigorously opposed by Marshal an b a by” re- 

Roosevelt—for all that GYMNAST was h.s secret N by ^ 
fused to depart from the previous agreement. Thu , ^ 

no revision then of plans for BOLERO an f rom the 

concentration of attention was forcibly diverted Iro^^ 
northern French Coast to the Valley of the Nile. T j 

there and on the southern end of the Russian Fron , 

Marshall's words, "threatened a complete collapse in 
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East, the loss of the Suez Canal and the vital oil supply in the 
lcinity ot Abadan. It was a very black hour.” The White Hc»; sc 
conferees were therefore desperately concerned with radical 
revisions of the shipping and allocation schedules to rush sup 

fhe R P , r ‘ nCip ^ llj ’ lmndreds of Sherman tanks, around Africa to 

.. .S r" ' 6 Wa$ ° nC ° f the occasions when Roosevelt had 
to make decisions, enormous in their implications and dangers 

r, re | 7 | mUCh ° n S . n ‘*, P i ud S ment - Churchill said later, "Nothing 

friends a and e An eded Th e de . lic f Cy and kindness of our American 
tr ends and Allies. They had no thought but to help.” Also 

when he could view this tragic time with his normal humor’ 

• e iVT >n f SS f d that he had then been tlle unhappiest Englishman 
in North America since General Burgoyne. g Y 

tha^heH St ° neS /, r0m L ° ndon in the ^erican papers stating 
mJn • ' T I" C ° mmons was dema ding his immediate re 

crisis « L aCCUSerS ’ that this was his "supreme political 

cr.s s as Prime Minister, etc., and his visit was cut to only six 

seeing ZeAm^ 1 *¥ “* Want him to « et awa y without 

une LTL ^ r n Accordin g 1 y. Churchill spent 

June 24 in the South with Marshall. He later wrote that he was 

MaTshalf! “ maSS pr ° duCtion of divisions under General 
Marshall s organization and inspiration. But of course to make 
a fine professional Armv on a i?reir «nip r • 

.wo -Hr::: c z: 

-Srr ”* 1 ‘i his " pre “ io “ ° f 

ability of Am C- Sa " ^ Ut 116 WaS P rofoundl y skeptical of the 

ground vLfareTna tr °° PS C ° C . 0m P ete with Germans in 
6 vjuuu warfare on a massive scale. 

With theVres'dent ^r^M 05 ' 00 ’ 2 5 > 1 Churchill lunched 

HonUnc 1 * rirne Minister Mackenzie Kins of Camrla 

Soong, Quezon" S^Van Halifax > 

Owen Dixon (Australia 1 A r ° t lC Nethe rlands), 

It seems that nothing*of nn^ ei S ton McCarthy (Canada). 

photographs developed f r0 m fhr™ moment exce P c some group 
tic political reasons HoDkinc * S meet mg- Eor obvious domes- 
group photographs. P WaS careful to keep out of the 


1 
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l ater that clay, Hopkins noted, 

The Prime Minister and the President had not agreed upon »ny 
joint statement which the two of them would make upon Churchdl s 

*7«m JSfS *. *** .o~ -toe 1* "*•*"*“ T™ 

his nose treated for sinus and he dictated the attath ' "‘ J d the 

I later redrafted th.s and gave it to the Pom’ “ ,n " £ether The 
President that night when the tl e of us ha 
final draft which appeared in the press is attached. 

This press release, which was conspicuously lacking in news 

va.Ie. sLd that the President undPnuK 

ered very fully all of ‘^ e ™ a |° f Tar and supplies still constitutes 

'the S United Nations!” that "the coming 

progress of experiments ° n * then called it> was known 

cult and novel project, Alloys” and the American 

by the British coilc- name o , uhlans concerning 

, y . • _ «'c nnP ” Churchill later cabled hLopKins 

designation S-one^^c understan ding was that 

the discussions at this time. y the reS ults as equal 

everything was on the basis y ' & surprised if the 

partners. I have no record but ^ 

President’s recollection does not sq ,. j mpar ted to 

Also during these June meeting P engaged to be 
Roosevelt and Churchill the news that he wasj ng g 

married to Mrs. Louise Macy, w op service (she had been 
when she applied for some so« o it>1) and was given 

working as a nurse s aid in a New Y P the p res jdent 

an introduction to him by n 1u ™ a he - f r ; e ,id had found 

and Prime Minister were delighted that ^ the pr0S pec- 

such happiness—and Roosevelt imm herself at home in 

tive bride that she would find it easy to make herself at n 

the White House. 
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On June 25 Churchill had a final dinner with Roosevelt and 
Hopkins and then departed to "face his accusers” in London. 
Hopkins accompanied him to the airplane in Baltimore. 
Churchill took with him all the fervent best wishes of his Amer¬ 
ican associates for strength with which to meet this trial—but 
he left behind him a growing sense of alarm that the Second 
Front was not going to be established in 1942 or in 1943 either. 

The disagreement at this stage gave evidence of becoming so 
acute that the U.S. Chiefs of Staff seriously considered radical 
revision of the long-determined grand strategy of Germany 
first. MacArthur in Australia had made his own plans for an 
offensive in the Southwest Pacific. These were co-ordinated with 
Navy plans in Washington into the conception of a major of¬ 
fensive against the Japanese in 1942 and 1943 along the line of 
eastern New Guinea to the Admiralty Islands and up through 
the Celebes Sea to the west of the Philippines to Camranh Bay 
in Indo-China and Hong Kong. This would have involved com¬ 
mitting the bulk of American ground forces to fighting the war 
against Japan on the mainland of Asia in 1943—which would 
have meant leaving the war against Germany in Europe to be 
fought out as best they might by the Russians and British. Stim- 
son has said that this drastic plan was a ‘'bluff”—designed "to 
bring the British into agreement with BOLERO.” Roosevelt 
called it "a red herring” and said that using it to force British 
agreement was a little like threatening to "take up your dishes 
and go home.” There is, however, considerable difference of 
opinion as to this; the Hopkins papers shed no* light on it, but 
it is my impression that the plan was far more than a bluff in 
General Marshall’s mind and certainly in Admiral King’s In- 
deed, the first step in it—the assault on Guadalcanal—was ap- 
proved on June 25, the last day of Churchills short stay in 
as ington. One may indulge in some pretty wild speculation 
as to the consequences had the plan been followed through— 

£7n 8 R he r th ° U8ht A at thC fifSt at0mic bomb might have 
fallen on Berlin instead of Hiroshima. 

and nfhl? ° f , thlS plan were of course well known to Dill 

Staff who V Bnt ‘ S h representatlves on the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff who kept their own government informed about it There 
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is no indication that it was ever formally offered as a seri 

proposal to the British. * r : r „i on the Russian 

P ll u„, case, .ha situation ^1" f he Artan* early 4 > 
Front and in Egypt and m the Ba , rcl '° hf U had once said— 
July that a showdown « enforc ^ him p[epaM a. 

i, was m the speech ■ ' «' .. „ r gtea, pro.- 

Chequers m Feb™y, W- ,b “ ch „ the Caspian; he may 
inces out of Russia, he m y nfOD hecy was made four 

march to the gates of lndta. Tta L.ie. Union. 1 . 

months be ve ,ies, oratorical fear monger,ng. 
seemed at the time to fulfillment. 

But now it seemed hombly cl German offensive 

With the fall o g;“'^e WeSm«h, swept eastward » 
broke at last in full fury a in ^ advance tha t ended 

Voronezh, Rostov and across D mounta ins of the Cau- 
only in the streets of Stalingrad and 

“The desperateness of the 

a telegram to General Mars a^ ^ president s bedroom 

drafted on the morning J 

at Hyde Park. It was as fo lows. immediate i y that might 

Are there any moves tatw 5 h£ jyiyaie East? What is your 

favorably affect the situation 1 0 f events there? 

personal opinion about the ^S will be evacuated within 

On the assumption that the [N l J following questions 

ten days and the Canal blockedlak : ^ be real i y blocked- 

1. What assurances have « that^ ^ (o Dill aboul this 
Do we know the speci^. P> f Cana , is essential 

once? An effective blocking 01 d the Brltl sh operate « 

2. From what point or pomt or points in A 

Africa by air, land and sea ? Also 

Minor? - ., „ r r.crmanv's next move bt ., n :i 

3. What would Rommel s objective the Mos 

think it would be Cyprus and Syria. Is t , 

fic ' lds? „ ... v fmyces could be moved to these areas and 

would be the probable strategic de ^ f ^ of air and land 

5. Will you give me / our , , S i”, rkev in line? 
in Syria that would tend to hold Turkey ml 
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orBla?s a ea“ n e S a? eratl0n Sh ° U ' d ’* Sive " f ° Str0n « defense of 

Marshalls reply came back immediately. He said that the 
ritish could block the Suez Canal so effectively that it was 
estimated that six months would be required to reopen it—that 
the British would probably have to withdraw to the upper Nik 

the British Army, next the occupation of Cyprus and SvnA 
..emually the seunro of the mL| ,„d 3*^ 

’h' MidSr. F“ f «'y »u,n acrosriK.o 

he Middle East, the Soviet Union and the Far East Marshall^ 

relirekvoans nSC f 0f T* holdin « Turke y in would 
the defend of Ra? " bey ° nd ° Ur Ca P aac y" and, considering 

us white™ ’ a maJOf Cff0rt in this re S‘ on would bleed 

UntTsntes Ur ciuld Stat 1 ^ ^ n ° moves that the 

affect the Jv d e ke lmmedlate ly that could favorably 

in* . P piTo?r "S'„ H ' S1V ' ,h ' PrcSid '“ ** 

ssa irSBss? 

-ppi, *l, i. .s z satss? in '" , " p,ion ° f * 

yitKrlL^'Jf mCI, ""' d b f Marshall did no, 

MhLg “ July 2 M " Sh> “ 

i” Middk E.SI I, is bd.,,,4 i„ be 

present to the world a snr^r ° ^ that tIie ^ n ^ te< ^ Nations 
hie President guide public rnm™^ ° ^ 1S Cnt ^ ^ su ^S e sted that 
Nations stand together i n Vi S °. aS t0 indicate tha * the United 

together in adversity as they ultimately will in victory. 

concerning diversio^tef j Ve f^ r ^P 1<d and difficult decisions 
S efSIOn t0 the de P lef ed British forces of Lend- 
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July 30, 2942, dealing with the situation in the Middle East 
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Lease material that was in the Middle East en route to Turkey, 
Russia and China. The most important items in this were 
bombers which could be used in hammering Rommel s supply 
lines and thus hamper the reinforcement of his far-extended 
army. When some heavy bombers that were destined for China 
were turned over to the British, Chiang Kai-shek made em¬ 
phatic protest in Chungking to General Stiiwell who reported 

to the President as follows: 


C.K.S. believes the President is sincere and feels these orders were 
given without his knowledge or consent. Feels that Allies do not re¬ 
gard China as part of allied war effort. China has done her best for five 
years. Questions whether Allies are doing their best for China. It 
crisis exists in Libya a crisis also exists in China. He had assurances 
that Tenth Air Force was to operate in China and expected notifica¬ 
tion before any part of it was taken away. Now it appears that Allies 
have no interest in China theatre and he wants an answer yes or no 
to the question 'To the Allies want the China Theatre maintained. 
Madame then added that pro-Japanese activity here was pronounced 
and the question was whether or not the United States y^nts China 
to make peace. Both C.K.S. and Madame were bitter about this matter 

and they were not mincing words when they asked for an 
answer to the question as to whether or not the Allies were interes 

in maintaining the China War Theatre. . , S ented 

Believe this matter of such importance that it should P_ ■ 

by an Officer who knows the back | r< ^ nd R an g ^er‘10° the United 
thoroughly. I am returning General W. R. Uruoer C K S 

States at once by air and request confirmation o ^ ^ a welI 

made an urgent plea that either I go myse th 

qualified officer and serous stag" 

ning it. In my opinion the matter has reaentu y 

Roosevelt immediately cabled the Generalissimo from Hyde 
Park as follows: 

I have just received message forwarded ^ suddenly 

The rapid advance of the Axis forces in the Middle has ^ 

confronted the United Nations with a most critical S f . ; routes 

movement, if not stopped, will result in the severance of he■ »« rou 
to India and China, and seriously interfere with if not interrupt w 
sea lanes to India. It is imperative that the Middle lEas dvance 

reinforcements possible are being rushed to block t le / 

The urgency of the situation demanded that any and a P 
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Upon Arrival o/sSr^SS ^ ^ dd “ “* S,?s * 
ti°n, the plane, will be returned to the Tenth Air Force C ° mmunica - 

ron of ^'-Twenty heht bombed “ in which *e squad- 

will be used. This squadron has bee^Mderfd^tT the . Un,ted States 
at Khartoum In the meanhW *u j- dere “ t0 await instructions 

echelon of the Ten h Air Fore n^" 1 bomb « d ment and pursuit 
forces. F ° rCe W,U COnt,nue *> *e support of your 

CWnaTa'vitarpaiofo^r common war effort ""d 

Ch, “ ,te '" “» 

On July 4 Churchill cabled mentioning that there were forty 
A-20 bombers (known as "Bostons") which were I n ! 

rc asc a? £ 

Stas? 1 1 qo " e u ” <i " si “ d if *> «'S 

JSSw fir* r ,h “ the 

Middfe Has, ,0 Russia. He ' hr0 “ 8h ' h ' 

Egypt and 7 aid, "since it is nSpoTble f“ ”* ^ the battle ° f 
ment on this due rn rhe 1; - j r e ^ or . me f o express judg- 

am asking that you make the He • 10 ormatlon available here, I 
the interests of ,1 , d ^ lslon as to these bombers with 

kSTIS Z f°", in ”, ind ” Sodi " re P“' d 

British, whereupon Rons. .1 trans £ er j °^ these bombers to the 
and then cabled Stalin 1 not, .^ ed Churchill of the transfer 

He informed St^ rhat heTT* 0 " ° f ?“ dee P a PP^iation. 

ment of n 5 additional m ^j- h d arr f n £ ed for immediate ship- 

ammunition and spare pans™ t0 RuSsia Com pl«e wifh 

A month later when Th u-., 

Churchill was in Moscow, he expressed 
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188 C „ for the forty Bostons and Stalin said, "Those 

his thanks to Stahnfor h J iy ^ ^ enoug h to thank us 

were American • Russian bombers/* 

when we give you some Aeknt ic, Churchill cabled 

of the situation in the »« the preC eding seven days 

Roosevelt on July 14 that sink g P , ed in th is war or the 

were close to 400,000 tons an the P president’s high pro- 

last.” At this rate, even assummgthatthe ^ eventua g y 

i^sXlhe" w^r/Sceed i buying - * 

2 The day following rhUign» £ p'°' 

■be North Cape of U-boats, surface 

through the dangers P whQ addressed Stalin as my 

vessels and aircrafn Church U painfu l suggestion that 

--Vi du,i " 8 ,hc 

summer period of P er P e J^ s ^^that he had consulted with 

Admiral King and had come t t0 Murmansk for 

he must agree °£ che T^fhought that Churchill's message to 
the time being. He said he tho gh Minister to consider 

Stalin was a good one^ He vtedteVru* ^ take over 

the possibility that Amencan radr ^ ^ s 

the operation o the route from the r ^ mad£ ^ develop this 
Union, since all possible eff Murmansk route, 

line of supply as an altern ^ tlV ^ ooseve i t and Hopkins returned 
On that same day, July d met with Marshall and 

to Washington from Hyde Marshall, whose patience had 

- King. It was on this occasion that Ma 1 ^ ^ Seco nd 

been exhausted by the off-again „ * g terna tive plan for 

si -- 

SlftaSJSSSJa Kibg .»a Hopkins .c..n 8 
for London at once. 
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T h‘ s was a very tense day in the White House. The U.S. 
Chiefs of Staff were in a "fish or cut bait" mood. With the Rus- 
stan and Chinese situations heavily in mind, it seemed that 
Allied unity was in immediate peril—and Marshall was a sol- 
dier who had an extraordinary appreciation of the strategic 
fh SSltjr .° A , lhe ^ t unir y- furthermore, he was responsible for 

test nf-r S | m,1 ! 10ns °f men who c ould not meet Churchill’s 
esc of battle-worthiness until they had been in battle. Roose- 

velt was certamly not in favor of "getting tough” with Church- 

11 , or subjecting him to any arbitrary threats—in fact this was 

the occasion when the President made the remark about "taking 

ChSn He ^ ev "' “““ “ * «y»Xic *Uh 

Churchil m the serious domestic political problems with which 
he was then involved. Following the disasters in Libya there 
had been another and much more potent revolt in the House of 

I °“ $ - ?? cing a Vote Censure moved by Sir John Ward 

sliippri of my res'ponsTb.Utms taoEtalhi™ ,h ° U ! d > 

Forces of the Crown thlThf i! ' 1 ijT T"’ 1 '" c “'' 01 of 'he Armed 

* »"el e “e“ 2 J I 7 d‘“ tS 

■ Royal Dok, „ S' TH' him 

aa e«X 

explanations ^ , Pr me M,n,ster t0 ^ake the necessary 

wr V, n " ' ? eXC , USes , and “Pologies to Parliament when thines co 
yong, as they often do and often will That U „ . 8 ,. g0 

l'i‘ch*»TS uZSFT l,<m *• i“ L ££ 

.... i.'p i isa. ;Src':r"r‘»»• *»- 

I .hall lake no part in such a system. “ f *"“ ■ m concerned 

faS'li“STn <i ?^p' h ' J P ' i ™ MmiS ' et l ’» d on unpleasantly 

had 5?fr LT' T1 “ kind of.criticism 

on roised in the United Stares, although not with the 
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same authority. Arthur Krock had written in the New York 
T imes: 

Advocates of a joint Army-Navy general staff with a single head 

JLi ,h., the .b«~ o<. i C 

nf Finland in the Winter War of 1939-194°- However, n 

weight. . . j_ ,u. House of Commons on 

When it came to a division in the nouse 01 v- 

the Vote of Censure, Churchill was supported 473 5 - 

kins cabled him: 

We are delighted by today's actiontogether 

military defeats you * re ^ ^ you will be of good heart. 

the certain victories to com , , h some of the bad days 

More power to you. We are P 4 ”?? thers S The timid and the faint- 

of this war and no doubt there wi ^ w ill have no part in 

Who run for ,e».d>, »d 

the winning of this war. Yo ^ £ countr y through and you 

and everlasting confidence will bring your cou 

know that the President does not quit. 

Churchill replied, "Thank youW 
you and the President would ; be gUd. °r ^ Hopkins 

Nevertheless, it was evi ent to r 0 satisfy the Prime Min- 
that the victory was not solid enoug y were now being 

ister whose powers of en >tu nal ,.,-fication. -phis was a 
tested to the limit after six months o . . £ f ar . r each- 

highly important consideration in t e indication of 

inconsequence which followed. It was L ’ rrher " ai ■ the 
thf fact that the political element was always; P^e 
determination of military decisions—a fact whicn 
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StSs en ^ the framerS ° f the Constitution of the United 

Roose^r^^ ° f July I5> H ° pkins had di ™« ^ usual with 
Koose\ elt and a long conversation afterward. He made carefcil 

tes during this conversation, quoting Roosevelt directly: f 

BOLERO i„ I942 

In the first place I am no, content wkh Japan ‘ 

I want to know what m,r ”“ ™ ' tlle British Cabinet position. 

Clark and Stark—think Do the^ ‘ ° firo “ n d— 1 Eisenhower, Spaatz, 

c,» r ,. dS .,%£!£££* ,hc B "“ <*■*•! 

in 1911. 1 still think^e st^uld SLEGGE HAMMER 

enterprise. I see nothing in the message f Vigorously for the 1943 

luke-warmness on their part for tho ^ ° m ® n ^^ n< ^. to inc ^cate any 

disturbed about this readiness to ei\ 943 ente ^P nse ' 1 am somewhat 
1943 ? readiness to give up 1942. Will they also give up 

.0 « «, nMU , 9 „ 

then we must take the second best^aiJwh ^ ** SLEDGEHAMMER, 
We . are "“ducting a successful holding w^Trooos '' 1 ? e “ 

sr^* requires L fz 

miliatm^m^d^wh^you a^^ndr"^ ^ \ Wish 2 deter ‘ 

theatre where our ground and sei fn ° n 3S ° 2 s P cc ‘b c and definite 
man ground forces in “94a fCe$ C2n ° perate a S ain * ‘Be Ger- 

Ea The theatres to be considered are North Africa and the Middle 

enterprise, it would secure Africa ^"d * P k fely American 

enemy, it would offer the bTaTnnll / i a “d deny the ports to the 
control of the Mediterranean—it u ’ 3t should be the ultimate 

other theatre is the Middle p a ! f u H shortest r0u ‘e to supply. The 
resistance—we can use ou ' JcA Lt" WC c W ° uld Possible have no 

the Persian Gulf. Both Russia and Ene*! m . E8ypt or , from the head of 
area. 2 and Er 'fi land are sorely pressed in this 

in BOLERotrfhrLTtMeemo^tl! 3 Substantial Auction 

Under any cirilste« T "^ 801 ^ ,0 2CCep ‘ lhis . 
remain an essential obiective even th ®? L . ERO a " d ROUNDUP to 
I am prepared ta n thou « h “ must be interrupted. 

P pared ,0 consider in event SLEDGEHAMMER is not 
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mounted_an appropriate transfer of air and landing craft to the 

Southwest Pacific. 

The conversation summarized in those notes led to the draft¬ 
ing of the final orders which Hopkins, Marshall and King too 

with them to London, as follows: 

July 16, 1942. 

memorandum for 

Hon. Harry L. Hopkins 
General Marshall 
Admiral King 

SUBJECT; Instructions for London Conference July, i 94 2 - 

j You will proceed immediately to London as my persona re P r 
sentatives for the purpose of consultation With appropriate British 

aU “ S ri,tar y C rnd U ltl h strre r gic changes' have been so great 

since Mr. Churchill’s visit to Washington 

reach immediate agreement on joint operation p 

British and ourselves along two lines: 

(a) Definite plans for the balance of 1942: 

c Tentative plans for the year 1943 which, of course will 

(b) 4 entau F (rt/v .„ rr ~ nce * in 1042 but which should 

1. -*■ <» 

is , 

“Sm „.a.w t v* .*> »'«"*■“ * bro “* h ‘ i ” , ° 

action as quickly as they can be profitably s ound troops be 
/ e ) It is of the highest importance that U.S. grou 

brought into action against the cnernj ^i ses to Russia must be 
4 . British and Amencan rue^ ^ q( delivery is used, 

C ;X d enrmusfb 0 e given * 

tmu?fe a sisUncr r Only 0 c S omptete collapse, which seems unthinkable, 
should alter this determination 0"°^, ^investigate the possibility of 

execudnrSLEDGEHAMMER. Juch £ 5 M, 

RuS‘ a thU S ye y aT' SLEDGEHAMMER is of such grave 
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£ro5y ml ^mmedkte n al?o l: i** aCCOmplish . ment o{ & You should 

collapse becomfs ; m m?nei I 1 whether " not Russian 

probable SLEDGEHAMMFR k * eVent Russian collapse becomes 
Perative Th, beCOmes not merely advisable but i m . 

"ve d versln ° f f L EDGEHAMMER is the po" 

6 n„ man Alf Forces fr0m ‘he Russian Front 

is impossible orexe'cutmnwk? COnvin ^ d SLEDGEHAMMER 

tended purpose! inform me £h ““» ° f its ~ 

ture, I wam^oq to^rons^er IS , finall >' an d definitely out of the pic- 
ti-, a„ d determine upon anothV^ce Tvl Tr^^n 

fa) S If y R PreSem V ‘ eW ° f the world Picture that: 

UP becomes possible^ VolT ^"T f °T afiainst her > r GUND- 

be immediately consider ^ i ’ a " d plans for R °UNDUP should 
fbi If P. ; y , d d and Preparations made for it. 

released, ROUNDUPbe"Yn G i" a,r , and S round forces are 
8. The Middle East ? hou M 1^ ’' ° f fulfilIment in i 943 . 

Russia collapses or not. I want v » S itr . on ^ l) ' as possible whether 

effect of losing the Middle East c° U | i° t3 ^ C nt0 consideration the 

( 2 ) Loss of Syria. 

(d) Loss of Mosul oil wells 

'^r^prxist. as*- -—- 

loss of the Indian Ocesni'” £en German >’ ar " J I' l P afl and ihe piobabla 

TnS 2SJ T «fcS2*S.C - ?5 ° f G “““ ~'“l»'l»» of 

through Freetown and Liberia. * *" ** Cutt,ng of the ferry route 

(7) Serious danger to all shipping in the Smith Atl.na- a . 

danger to Brazil and the whoU J 7h c “2^ th Atlant, cand serious 

S Xr ££ 

and to Egypt. g d firOUnd forces to the Persian Gulf, to Syria 

against the backdoor°of Rommei^ 0 and . Alg if rs intended to drive in 
Colonial troops is still in doubt. S arm ‘ es ' ^e attitude of French 
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9 I am opposed to an American all-out effort in the Pacific against 
Taoan with the view to her defeat as quickly as possible. It is, of the 
utmost importance that we appreciate that defeat of Japan does no 
defeat Germany and that American concentration against Japan th 
vear or in 1943 increases the chance of complete German dominatio 
nf Furooe and Africa. On the other hand, it is obvious that dc 
of Germany, or the holding of Germany in rs >42 or in 1943 ™ans 

S G^rrif eat 

of of 
on plans, unity of plans, attack combed with defense but noUefense 
alone. This affects the immediate objective ot U. 5 . g 

fighting ^otal^greement within one week of your arrival. 

“• I hope f ° r t0t § (signed) Franklin D. Roosevelt 

Commander-in-Chte\ 

The seemingly strange statement a. the end.of 

ot the above document was »" “P' essl “ 1 b |d ^ c „f OK ed 
rhe rnnauest of Germany, Japans surrender cuui 

without the need for an invasion of^er home is ^ ^ 

Of all the instructions given by ^ dee d the ulti- 

the Chiefs of Staff, the most ««po y ^ around forces must 
mate ' determining factor-was this. U-Sjrop sQmewhere 

be put into position to fight German groun , 

in 1942. , . . 0 f t h e effect on the 

In this, Roosevelt was thinking ^ ^ 

Russians if eight autumn and w ‘ n ' er rkan f ^ rces; he wa s think- 
no substantial action by Ang o- the American 

ing also of the effect of ^cuor^, ^ feel bogged down 

opImio^TwaTclarified”by Roosevelt as follows: 

The term "Bolero ' shall be used to 
and movement of United ” nd the production, assembly, 

preparations for their recepith equipment and supplies necessary 

IT^oTTZ UniteTsILs pVes in operation against the 

European Continent. 
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operation^ ^ led ® elia " lmcr ' * ha11 be used to designate an offensive 

rw' . f tHe Br L Sh and Amencan troops against the European 

o^m^ “1 T 2 -° bC “ med out in case of German Eternal collapse 

InT f- RUSS ! an mil ' tary colla P se which necessitates an emer- 
g O Jtt -‘ck in order to divert German forces from the Russian front 

he term Roundup, or any other name which the Prime Minister 

ay esir e, s all be used to designate an offensive operation against 

,fn e tTv d ^ 1,natCd Eur ° pe t0 be Carried out by rombined American 
and British forces in 1943 or later, ] j| 

Roosevelt and Hopkins also contrived some code names for 

■•m • 0 W J 1 - pr ‘ Vate use in cal >l e s—as follows: Marshall was 

Piog ; King, Barrett”; Eisenhower, "Keuren”; Spaatz, "De- 

Sm W tb” C r rk ’ R ° b , e / t ; Stark ' Draiss ”; Churchill, "Moses 

Brooke! "Mr iP Bee.” J ° hanSen " : Portal > " Rev - WiIson "; 

11 j Ve ^ °. ne ° f these code names represented was taken from 
Hyde Park. Grace Tully has told me that William Plog was 
Mrs. James Roosevelt's superintendent for many years (he 
always called the President "Mr. Franklin”), Depew was her 
c auffeur, Robert McGaughey was her butler and as this is 

£*2“ T at Park - M0SeS Smith d ’a farm on 

ve , r P H andwas i he mov,n S s P‘ ri ^ of the Franklin D. Roose- 

Church o, C Ut> ' R eVCrend . Wl,son was Rector of St. James 
Church, Christian Bee caretaker of Roosevelt’s hilltop cottaee 

worked ^^10^ ^ (misspelled by Hopkim)’ 

r t Draiss worked on roads and trees Mrs 

“ a sm ‘°“ “ d ““ 

S<Se“'o“T u t“ T^nl” 8 fr0m Wasl, '"8'“ i» * 

Earlv Jh n J 7 , Th y were accompanied by Steve 

vkes bm rlf t0 makC 3 StU<Jy ° f the British ^formation Ser- 
parw werfcene ‘Tw/? *1 st 1 rate 8 IC discussions. Also in the 

£ Ksenhoww and A K er f" Smith (later Chief of Staff 
Hoyt S Vandenber^n ba p a< ?° r t0 ^ S ° Vlet Unio n), Colonel 
and Y Commander R^NKK 'T 3 . nd Colonel Fran k McCarthy 
shall and King. ‘ E ' L ‘ bby ’ thC aSt tW ° bein S aides to Mar- 

Hopkins usually loved to go on trips. Despite his fear of fly- 
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■ he was thrilled as any normal person would be by all the 
trappings of official mystery and high significance—the secret 
Xs, d* special passports, the drive <»sua^»t d»™) m 

ii f to "hi c“.fully guided olive-drsb d«n plane 
w.th its "Destination Unknown” classification, etc. Then, at the 
, j r i e i an Hine at a blacked-out airfield, the greeting by 

Xlv iSn. IS “ Who conducted the V„y tarpon. 
Person ,0 a large Daimler limousine which “ «,^ndj 

«£tSK5SS53* £ 

those few. He wanted to stay home 

This time, however, he hated to go. 

and be married. . . . c rnr i a nd it was found that the 

On arrival at Prestwick in Scotland, it ^ ^ ^ 

weather over England was too * .?, a spec i a l train and 

don. Churchill had, therefore, p distinguished 

Commander Thompson was on hand to^ Minister’s wish that 
visitors. He informed them of the Prime ^ d ^ 
the train stop near Cheques so^hat ^ ^ July l8 ) 

directly and spend the we “ , e “„V ■ with Marshall's and 
with him. However, that Jid not fit in wi ^ ^ London 

King’s plans. Time ^ in |. s ^ s ’ w h it J Eisen hower, Clark, Spaatz 
immediately and start t , d cden w i t h the British 

and Stark, as Roosevelt had directed and tn ^ shortly 

Chiefs of Staff. So the train did not stop ^ H ^ pkins on t he 

after their arrival at Clan ge s, subsequently must 

telephone, and the conversations the *i and sups q 

have been hot ones. Hopkins reported to Rons sQme vehe . 

Minister threw the British Constit j nr , iment S o no serious 
riaence. As you know, it is an unwritten doaunen^ 

damage was done. Winston is hts old se f ^ d ^ uade the 
Hopkins did his best over the telephone to tty P ^ Mar . 

Prime Minister that no rudeness ha , l th( L president 

shall and King had been expressly instructed b) 
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to meet first with Eisenhower—but his best was evidently nor 

fo^heTuerfh and lf H ° pkinS finally COncluded that he must go 
so anrl^ ' mSe f to tr y to absorb some of the wrath. He did 

we. ' P r C - W3S t reSt0red - Churchi11 had too much respect as 

m h, f eCt ‘° n I 01 L ° rd R00t of the Matter" to subject him 
ot h e r S Pr0traCted> and often calculated, rages which cowed 

I J2? Wh ° le m ' SSi0n ° f the Chiefs of Staff and Hopkins in 
it was "nude 1 one ~ indeed > no Public announcement of 

difficult for a nrof S the r f T d ] J r ~ hut “ Was «tremely 

Claridee’s m hun dreds of people who went about 

progress WirfT 1SS that top-level conferences were in 

floof of Clfridee W kab C Speed J S1Xteen rooms on the fourth 
complete 'with converted into a military headquarters 

decent td telep2 °-- safes ** 

at Admiril' „ U p0Sted at ever y doo t (the sentry 

, MonH 8 , S , r °° m t W3S ’ 0f Course - a Marine). 7 

President h y 2 ,°’ bf°pkins made his first report to the 
an awk ^ “ the L ° nly COp y of this cable in his papers i such 

,h - ■■« ii‘£ 

People here. Ekenhowe^Sp^a^t^d'ci^ , eXClusivelv with our own 
with SLEDGEHAMMFR P q f u • l , drk dre anxious to go ahead 
staff worked all Sah,!^' - S dfk ‘ S , ,ukewarm - Marshall and his 

day night at Chequers with'oi * °h'll eta !j S \ 1 s P ent Sunday and Sun- 
unhappy that wAii - th Church ,‘ who 1S P r etty restless and quite 

of thfs las cl 7 LJ S ° ^ $ee him in the first P'ace. However al! 
of spirits I h a 6 | UP ° Vef ; he Week end and he is now in the best 
King and we Ire^oW COnfere n c ^ this morning with Marshall and 
went to thcTJc g ? 8 < push for SLEDGEHAMMER. We then 

was thoroughly olthnedTut St D ° Wn ' ng Str eet. The whole field 
‘he various operations un l r ? W3 j n ° d ‘^ussion of the merits of 
■unch. This afternoon Marshall " s !^f ratl0n - We stayed there for • 
Portal and others. We meet aaa' ° t a f e conferring with Brooke, 
with the Prime Minister I 8 'Vi' SIX a " d ,hen 1 am invited to dine 
Progress is beTng 31 ^ ^ ^ in general satisfactory 

the seizur^of ^ aS n ? w bein S advanced: 

tne Cotentin Peninsula to be held as a bridge- 
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head on she continent untif 

IST’Sr.^fXd'Siimv been nodes consider 



lop kins’ summary ofjtbe British zo* Downing 

ledgehammer, as stated during 

° Street. July 22, I94 2 - 


on for months—but presumably^the^fina^planning 

y Marshall and Eisen ower nnss ;k[lity was the sending ° 
ion, but only as a pretty r «™ P ar ound Africa either to 

American ground forces E pt or if Suez were lost, to opp^^ 
einforce the British in hgypt or. 
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the Germans in Syria or the Persian Gulf area; Roosevelt had 
mentioned tins in his orders to Hopkins, Marshall and King. 

H Hopkins felt somewhat optimistic on Monday afternoon, 
before the 'merits of the various operations" were discussed^ 



a note probably to Marshall. 




Str^ t e no h rL h ° UrS fn 0 / *? e , WaS writin g> on a sheet of Downing 
a note—rrf f ’ * t^j ^ amn depressed." This was written as 

durinc iL 4 , 1 ”’ ^ n0t kn ° W ’ but P robabl y Marshall- 
22 The ™ conference held Wednesday afternoon, July 

• meeting was opened by Marshall with the statement 
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that the American Chiefs of Staff had now had three meetings 
with the British Chiefs of Staff and a point had been reached 
where it was necessary for the Americans to repon to the 
President, n other words—the discussions had cot to cnm- 
plete stalemate. Roosevelt was consequently informed that the 
British would not willingly go ahead with SLEDGEHAM¬ 
MER. Furthermore, as Hopkins indicated, the U.S. Navy offi¬ 
cers involved had been inclined to iv>;v F tin. Ivi vi i .1 <u 
from the strictly naval point of view; they considered that the 
representatives of the Royal Navy knew what they were talk¬ 
ing about in pointing to the perils of weather that would beset 
a trans-Channel operation late in September or October when 
the northern French Coast became a "lee shore.” There was 
sufficient unanimity on the British side and a large enoug 
fragment of doubt on the American side to make ‘^possible 
to push through the agreement for SLEDGEHAMMER. 

Roosevelt then cabled Hopkins, Marshall and King that 
he was not particularly surprised at the disappointing outcome 
of the London talks and he agreed that mere acquiescence on 
the part of the British was not sufficient for the carrying out. of 
olans of such magnitude. He therefore repeated the directive 
Jhat he had given them before they left Washington that 
»me other operations involving found 'wops 

g 8 e,.ed the following in order of prior.?: (.) » new form of 

offensive with Algeria and/or M “S.° M "^ x g “’ Jr ie d out 
original North African operation (GYMNASI ca ^ ofl 
by American troops only in the first stages, (3) ? . 

Into northern Nomay; (4) reinforcement of the B-insh by 
American troops in Egypt for an offensive there, (5) Amer 
can operations through Iran into the Caucasus frofll 

Roosevelt added that intelligence had been tec 
the American Legation in Berne, Switzerland, /"dicat J 

plans were under way for substantial strengt « n ' n S“ therefore 
defenses and air bases in French Morocco, and it was ther ^ 

urgent that any contemplated Allied operations 1 _ source 

should not be too long delayed. It was estimated (by 

of this information) di.t an Allied force of IJO.OCO could sue 
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ceed in occupying all the Tench air bases in North Africa, 
those near Tunis being the most important. The French troops 
in Morocco would be most likely to join with the Allies, those 
in Tunis would be less likely. It was stated that although Gen¬ 
eral Nogues could not be relied on in the beginning, a quick 
Allied success would probably w r in him over. 

Having relayed this information, Roosevelt urged l iopkins, 
Marshall and King to reach a decision with "our friends” as 
quickly as possible. 

This was the really conclusive order from the Commander 
in Chief. It was based on that one factor which Roosevelt con¬ 
sidered so important: U.S. ground forces must be put into posi¬ 
tion to fight German ground forces somewhere in 1942. 

The next day, Hopkins cabled Roosevelt: 

I want you to know that Marshall and King pushed very hard for 
SLEDGEHAMMER. We are naturally disappointed but good will 
prevails nevertheless. Now that the decision has been made we are 
hard at work on the next steps. I believe that our people will finally 
turn to an expanded GYMNAST, first, because of the difficulty of 
mixing our troops with the British in Egypt, and secondly because if 
we go to Syria we may not do any fighting there. Your message has 
been received but it is important that you express your ideas on these 
matters by cable today. We are bothered by logistical problems par¬ 
ticularly escort vessels but I have hope that it will be worked out 
today. It is my belief that we can give King some additional air and 
landing craft in the Pacific. It is also my hope that you will consider 
putting some of our air squadrons into Russia. We will press for 
early decisions. 

The next day, Roosevelt sent a longer and more detailed 
cable repeating that he favored the launching of the North 
African operation in 1942 even though, as he frankly admit¬ 
ted, it involved the abandonment of ROUNDUP as the primary 
bjective for the time being. He said he saw no reason why 
the transport problem could not be worked out so as to put 
80,000 American infantry and air force personnel into the 
initial operation, using American forces then in the United 
Kingdom and others sent directly across the Atlantic from the 
United States. He believed that after the original bridgeheads 
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and ports had been secured, the American forces should drive 

eastward from Algiers to Tunis, and that-Brins secure 

push southward from Morocco toward Dakar so 
the bulge of Africa. He again emphasized that time ms ^ 
essence to forestall air concentrations by the German 
may affect the proposed operations. ten . 

On July 25 Hopkins cabled Roosevelt jat there wat ^ 

dency in the discussions to postpone a final dec ’° PreS ;dent 
NAST until September 15. He strongly urged the President^ 

name a date for GYMNAST not later t an ^ ^ at delay was 
since the situation in Rust,a was so > « > ' a J 

dangerous. He said, ;Wh« ‘'^AST^d fa « Teasonably 

early date there may be procrastinations and 

believe that the intention here is to mount tl *P ^ 

gressively, unless the written language o • „ out the 

There may be difficulties when it comes to carrying ou ^ 

orders by the secondary personnel (mean g, . the 

the whole project might become bogged dowi on desk 

Pentagon Building and the Wat Office 1 in 1 „ 

Roosevelt “»££!&*. f 

once for the GYMNAs , „ Mini , rer that he was de- 

He asked Hopkins to te 1 e . made an d that orders 
lighted t] ? e deaston had fi emphasized the need for abso- 

ing, "Tell Winston that not even he can stop 

Give him my best.” , i e £ t f or p r est- 

That evening, Hopkins, Marshall and Kinglett^ 

wick, flew to Iceland where t e^pau ^ Washingto n on 
tions and forces there^ sm , and Louise Macy were mar- 

July 27 - Three 2 with President Roosevelt acting 

tied at noon in the Oval btud) , the Reverend 

as best man. The ceremony wa ‘ P. ticut> p re sent were: Mrs. 

Russell Clinchy, of Hart or , daughter members of 

Roosevelt, Hopkins' three sons and Ms daug , Adm^ 

Mrs. Macy's immediate family General M ^ 

King, Sam Rosenman and the present oiu b f 
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Hopk?n™would*ha th T Sht th c at the hatred that do «S ed Harr v 

manifest-ir^i h * S marna S e > 11 became more virulent in its 

storv of rhf> nS t ^* an , ever ' ^be first of these was the amazing 
Senator P C y f ch ^’ ^9 ^ a y IV. Two weeks after the wedding, 
one of hi« ent * SS - ' ® rown rece ived the following letter from 

ue ot his constituents: 

PiusH 7T’ “!! Wh ° Se employment >s contributing to war production, 

and expressed 3 ^ 0 '’" '° discoura S in S newspaper headlines 

interruLj j* , r sorrowful opinions of the task ahead. One man 

of administr* 1 )' re ated * he f°* lo "' in S to us, emphasizing his distrust 
Th nistration sincerity and his discouragement. 

well kn^ tlK St ° ry 'i A man by the name of Fruehauf—that name is 
docked truck -' ra,ler manufacturing circles-offered his yacht 

ed in Detroit to the Government. It was commandeered but con¬ 
version w' N dT‘ T delayed - °" inquiry ’ il was di sdosed that con¬ 
version was delayed so that Harry Hopkins could and is reported to 

vLhi u CrU,Smg the J Great Lakes Wlth his bride. Presumably, this 
>acht is being operated at the expense of taxpayers. * 

at, in my opinion, is another example of "acts” which are d im 
aging morale and its companion, hopeless discouragement. 

Of course, Mr. Hopkins' "Honeymoon" is no business of mine but 
defying conversion of a requisitioned yacht for his convenience and 
probable operation at the expense of taxpayers is my business. 

Senator Brown referred this to Secretary Knox. Later a simi- 
ar letter was received by Senator Millard E. Tydings— but this 
ume it was said that Mr. Fruehauf was cruising with his fam lv 

Cn^7 T d0 d WhCn the yacht was forcibly seized b y the 

Coast Guard and turned over to Hopkins and bride fL if 
anyone were likely to do any pleasure cruising along the A:ln 
«c Coast those days!) Tydings also ,e(e™d"t „ k™ 

members happily ,p„,d 

invSgaS'Tt d“' alS n’ buS >:»* cials ’ ,h " cl “ FBi 

Gnatd alter son* „eehs ^ 
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sition came through, Fruehauf was on a fishing cr.: - l: - 

Superior with his wife and two friends, but was permitted to 
finish his cruise and return in his own good time to Detroit, 
where the boat was turned over to the Coast Guard in an orderly 
manner. Then a special crew was put aboard and the boat 
ordered on a “secret mission" to Amherstburg, on the Canadian 
side of Lake Erie, there to pick up some Canadian officials (one 
of whom, the rumor said, was Prime Minister Mackenzie KingJ1 • j 
It was then to proceed to a designated spot on the lake an 
transfer the officials to the vessel City of Cleveland, where; t ey 
would meet with "a personal representative of the rest ent 

(of course, Hopkins). £ , 

The F.B.I. learned that the Canadian officials were not of t 

top echelon—one of them being a fire chief On board tie 
City of Cleveland were members of the Federal Employees As¬ 
sociation of Cleveland, on an excursion cruise, the hig^ n 
ing official among them being the chairman of their■ 

Committee. The boats did not meet as pianned—the weather 
was too rough—so the Canadians were deposited in Cleveland, 
T™ 7 ,hem seasick. Such wem the facts concerning the U, 
71 ' lust why there was any talk of a "secret miss,on was 

utieyplained_but presumably someone had been talking big. 

The FAI. repo^ « ° f i,s in ” r,,eW W “ h “ 

Fruehauf: 

He stated that some time after the boat ™ 
week to the best of his knowledge he^received a^dep^ g 

the Associated Press advising h . , ha A e en forced to return 

report from a Chicago represen a iv ‘ , ; cou |d use the 

to Detroit from his vacat.on cruise^so that Mr.Jdop ^ thfa 

boat on his honeymoon. . • rause he continued to receive 

story but apparently was not belief and from other newspaper 

telephone calls from the Associated Ft ^ ^ was besieged 

agencies. He stated that thereafter for se ^ an< j divers indi- 

with calls from newspapermen, magazine p ’ ntime had spread 

viduals in connection with th.s story whurh i Jh ^ jnqujrjes 

rapidly. Mr. Fruehauf advised that o a news com mentator 

concerning this story came ^om Fujt ^ statio n. He 

SSSl "me ofThe S se' n sources even reported to him that the rumor 
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was prevalent that he and his party had been forcibly ejected from 
their boat in Georgian Bay and were forced to make their own way 
back to civilization. He stated that he has since denied the story so 
many times until he feels that there is no one left who has not inquired 
about it at least once. 


Hopkins and his bride actually spent their honeymoon on a 
small farm in Connecticut and he was back at work in Wash¬ 
ington eleven days after the wedding. But the rumor of the 
My Kay IV continued in circulation for many weeks. In fact, 
three months later, on the eve of the North African landings, 
Hopkins was asking for legal advice as to whether there was 
anything he could do about this malicious lie; the answer was, 
probably not.” Nor could he do anything about the rumor, 
given wide publicity, that Mrs. Hopkins had received a wed- 
ding present of half a million dollars’ worth of emeralds from 
Lord Beaverbrook as a mark of appreciation for her husband’s 
service in giving Lend Lease to the British. That one even went 
to the extent of an announcement by Representative Joseph W. 
Martin that proposals would be introduced for a Congressional 
investigation of the private and public activities of Harry 
Hopkins, and the whole administration of Lend Lease. Nothing, 
of course, ever came of this, since the smearers had too much 

sense to make the mistake of granting Hopkins his day in 
court. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


The Turning Point 






lT 1S fT ent that even after Hopkins, Marshall and King re 
turned from London on July 27, there were further attempts u 

caange the President s mind about the North African operation 

which ha< * * 3een changed for security reasons fron 
c | \ MNAST to TORCH Rnnm»l. 1 -- : ' •_ 1 . .. .. 
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decision had been made and must be carried through with ex¬ 
pedition and vigor. This was one of the very few major mili¬ 
tary decisions of the war which Roosevelt made entirely on his 
own and over the protests of his highest-ranking advisers. Ad¬ 
miral Leahy had just been appointed to the unprecedented posi¬ 
tion of Chief of Staff to the Commander in Chief, and subse¬ 
quently he became in effect Chairman of the Chiefs of Staff 
Committee. At this time, however, he had been out of touch 
with the progress of strategic planning; his return from Vichy 
was long delayed by the saddening illness and death 0 1 

wife 

W On Tuly 31 Churchill sent Roosevelt a cable which 1 us con¬ 
siderable significance in the light of developments of the to - 
lowing year and a half. The Prime Minister pressed tor a deci¬ 
sion concerning the naming of the commanders for the various 
operations in prospect in the European theater. He said, 1 
would be agreeable to us if General Marshall were designated 
for Supreme Command of ROUNDUP and that in the mean¬ 
time General Eisenhower should act as his deputy here. This 
nomination of the most vehement proponent of the Seco 
Front would hardly seem to indicate that Churchill was a 
tempting to relegate the plan completely to the Files of For 
gotten Things. Churchill suggested that Eisenhower shodd 
superintend the planning and organization of TORCH an 
that General Sir Harold Alexander should be in command o 
the task force from the British Isles and an American (who 
mmed out later to be General George S. Patton) in command 

of the task force from the United States. Thisj^oNace Alex- 
made, of course, shortly before Churchill deeded topUceAl 

ander in supreme command of the British forces> m_EgyP^ 
Roosevelt was content to leave the question ofsupremecc 
mand of ROUNDUP in abeyance for the time being ’ 
will be seen in late chapters, that turned out to be a very k g 

time. He was now concerned primarily with the p 

1 1 * . Cf-oijn rhat fhere would be no Second Front 

how to explain to Stalin that ti - rc wouiuu 

in Northern France in 1942. Churchill planne p 

Middle East and suggested that he proceed on from there via 

Teheran to Moscow. On July 31, Stalin extended an invitation 
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to the British h-ime Minister and the Chief of the Imperial 

General Staff to come to the U.S.S.R. to consider jointly urgent 

questions or war against Hitler as a menace” which has "just 

now reached a special degree of intensity.” Roosevelt cabled 

Churchill jhe following thoughts on the handling of the diffi¬ 
cult negotiations: 

% 

It is essential for us to bear in mind our Ally's personality and the 

very difficult and dangerous situation that he confronts. I think we 

should attempt to put ourselves in his place, for no one whose country 

has been invaded can be expected to approach the war from a world 

point of view. We should tell Stalin quite specifically, in the first 

place, that we have decided up n a course of action for 1942. Without 

advising him of the precise nature of our proposed operations, I think 

we should tell him without any qualification that they are going to be 
made. 

I agree with you that we should run another northern convoy if 

mere is any chance of success, despite the great risk which is involved. 

But I think that you should not raise any false hopes in Stalin relative 
to this. 

The Russian need is urgent and immediate. I believe it would mean 
a great deal to the Russian people and their army if they were to 
mow that units of our air forces were fighting with them in a very 
direct manner. I am discussing this matter of putting air power di¬ 
rectly on the Russian front and I am hopeful that this can be done, 

I imagine that Stalin is in no mood to engage in strategic discussions 
of a theoretical nature and I am sure that, except for our major opera¬ 
tion the giving of our direct air support to the Russians on the 
southern end of their front is the enterprise that would suit Stalin best. 

Although it had been planned that Churchill would conduct 
his talks in Moscow with no American representative present, 
after he had left London Harriman conceived the idea that it 
might be a good idea for him to go along and Roosevelt cabled 
him authority to do so with no special instructions. According¬ 
ly. Harriman caught up with Churchill in the Middle East and 
flew with him to Moscow where they arrived late in the after¬ 
noon of August 12. Despite his extensive traveling, Churchill 
was rea y to plunge immediately into the conference at the 
Kremlin, scorning all suggestions that he might like to have 

a few hours rest * 
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Harriman cabled to Roosevelt the following day as follows: 

* . 1 


Last night the Prime Minister and I had an extended meeting with 
StaHn Also present were Molotov, Voroshilov and the British Am- 
1, 1 , r British and American strategic plans for the rest o 94 

and 1943 and their effect on the Russian military situation formed 

the center of discussion. _ 

It is my belief that, considering all the circumstances, the discus ion 

could not have been better developed nor more 

reached. Churchill explained the various possibility _ „ ^ 

HAMMER and the reasons for its i ; moment in runnel 

told of the plans for and proposed strength of the major trans- 

° P At every point Stalin took issue with a degree of bluntness almost 

wars if vou are afraid of the Germans and unwilling to take risks, n 
ended this phase of the discussion by stating abruptly but wit 
r, 1 l.hoi h. aa 00, U Willi .he he “ Te 

%££Z, gtaee dificulto e..f.«.ed it U,,»■ 

was tense no agreement having been reached on any point. 

Thereupon, Churchill described the bombing campaign ag.u G ^ 
many and expressed the hope that Participation by the US. A 
would produce a substantial increase in this bombing. T P 
the first agreement between the two men Stalm tookover^ ^ ^ 

, ment himself, saying that homes as ™ , const jtuted a military 

stroyed. Churchill agreed th «t civilian morale con wa$ Qnly 

objective but that the destruc .on of he homes 0 ^ 

a by-product of near m ! sses °" ^‘XstandL of common purpose. 
Stalin and Churchill, between them, soon had destroyed most 

many’s important industrial centers opportunity presented 

With great adroitness, Churchill se j: SC u SS j 0 n back to the 

by this friendlier mterchange to bnng h ^ ^ uctlCS 

Second Front. He explained the T saic j i ie wished he 

thereof. He emphasized the need for sec J. which further 

had the same power that fitahn exercise dea , of cc ; ncern over the 

relieved the tension. Stalin e p^ ^ t u e [ ORCH operation, 

political repercussions which might result f^rom the TOR(-H P ^ 

Churchill drew a picture of * croasd.le^ pc^ nting^out tt ^ 

well to strike the soft underbelly ( e . hick to the Rus- 

(Northern France). He then brought t e is c“ possibility of 

sian front saying that you and he w “ e ' Sf Se Rmsi^ Front 
sending an Allied air forqe to the s°“ e ' c ^ ^ Stalin how he 
after Rommel had been defeated in gyp • 
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would receive such a suggestion and Stalin replied, briefly and simply, 
I would accept it gratefully." 

Thereafter, Stalin summed up the strategic advantages of TORCH 
showing a masterful grasp of its implications. He asked specifically 
that the political angle be handled with the utmost delicacy and that 
it be launched at the earliest possible moment—earlier even than you 
have implied. He showed real enthusiasm for the operation. 

After the conclusion of the three days of conference, Harri- 
man returned to Washington, bringing with him the full de¬ 
tails of all the talks. After the first two hours—which Churchill 
described as bleak and sombre' —the TORCH plan for land¬ 
ings at Casablanca Oran, Algiers and, if possible, Bizerte, was 
presented, and Stalin made no secret of his intense immediate 
interest in it He asked whether a date had been set, saying he 
would withdraw that question if it were embarrassing, but 
Churchill told him that it was to be October i at the latest 
Stalin then asked, would this bring Vichy France into the war 

wolT ny * C ~ and WOUld k brin S in Spain-and where 
would the operation eventually lead? Churchill assured Stalin 

i_r ■ 16 pnme tar S et was stl11 the Continent in the west, and 

wrr P r r i h ! m that Roosevelt was in full agreement 
th the Prime Minister on the decisions reached. 

to succeed” tTK eXCla T d> " Ma y God help this enterprise 
Ch J The translatl0n of this remark, as given bv 

S' »*««*. ~: "May God p^pi, tfTSS 

Stalirf whn K a T, n f j d that K was b y no means unusual for 
» had been educated for a time in a religious semi 
nary, to invoke the aid of the Deity. 8 SeDU * 

of JheNo^rh Af Sed S ° me d ° Ubt l ab ° Ut the P° lldcal soundness 

name ftmr nCa ?- operatlon > hut he was remarkably quick to 
me four outstanding military advantages: 

It would take the German enemy in the rear 
: »»!d 

neutral° Ul ^ “ a “ the more advisab l e for Spain to stay 

had stated in his rahl^ n n reit elatecl > as Harnman 
tea in his cable. Both were enormously impressed at the 
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in elligence of Stalin’s instantaneous appreciation of TORCH. 

Churchill sent a long cable to Roosevelt confirming Harriman s 

,„d RoOKvel. dictated a cable ,0 the Prime Miniate, which 

Hopkins took down: 

The cordiality shown by Mr. Stalin and his understanding of our 
difficult problems make me very happy. Give him my warm regar s 
and keep me advised of progress. I wish I could be with both of you 
so that the party could be made complete. 


On the second day of the meetings in Moscow, August 13, 
Churchill called on Molotov and had a short talk with him 
which was evidently less satisfactory—Molotov expressing the 
view that the North African operation was "ambiguous and 
reminding Churchill of the communique that lad been issued 
after his visits to London and Washington two months previ- 

At eleven o'clock that night there was another large meeting 
in the Kremlin, with Stalin, Molotov, Churchill, Harriman, 
Cadogan, General Waved, General Brooke and Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Arthur Tedder. Stalin opened this meeting by an 
ing copies of an aide memoire to Churchill and Harriman, as 

follows: 


As the result of an exchange of views in Moscow whid. took place 
on the 12th August of this year, I ascertained that the Prim 
ter of Great Britain, Mr. Churchill, considered that he organization 

of the second front in Europe in 1942 be imposs!^ e. in 

As is well known, the organization of a second fron , P d 
,942 was pre-deoided during the sojourn of Molotov in London and 
it found expression in the agreed Anglo-Sov.et communique published 

organization of a tetontl Iron. » B = ‘ 

had a. it, obj«, the withdrawal of Go.man 

front to the West, and the creation in the West ot a s 

of resistance to the German-Fascist forces and the a or mg 

by this means to the situation of the Soviet forces on the Soviet 

Ge it m wil! r be nt ea n sily 4 understood that the Soviet Command built their 
plan of summer and autumn operations calculating on t e crea 1 

a second front in Europe in i 94 2 * r Crp-it 

It is easy to grasp that the refusal of the Government of Grea 

Britain to create a second front in 1942 in Europe inflicts a mor 
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blow to the whole of the Soviet public opinion, which calculates on 
he creation of a second front, and that it complicates the situation of 

Command my “ fr ° nt pre ' udices the P' aG of the Soviet 

n °‘ herring to the fact that the difficulties arising for the Red 
. y , S ,, e r f sult of tide refusa l to create a second front in 1942 will 

S,™ “* of Enel “ d 

It appears to me and my colleagues that the most favourable condi- 
ns exist in 1942 for the creation of a second front in Europe, inas- 

forces to boot ^h* ' f0rCe ! ,° f the German a ™y, and the best 
torcis to boot, have been withdrawn to the Eastern front, leaving 

ou .^' 0 ^ an ‘^considerable amount of forces and these of inferior 

for the creatin' nk f° Wn ' hC year of I9 « wiH offer conditions 

creation ot a second front as favourable as 1942 We ire of th 

St “ ” ‘“"r 1 " 1 ' ” ■«* .heSol S 

a second from in Europe is possible and should be effected I was 

unsuccessful in convincing Mr. Prime Min- 

of he PretiH ! T ' Mr ' Ha " imal >. the representative 

ot the President of the United States, fully supported Mr. Prime 

Minister in the negotiations held in Moscow. 

(signed) J. Stalin 

"Jrv 0 ^ th r ?°jj t 0n .’. the Visit0rs from the West encountered 
Dhere Sh S eddmg ’ as Harnman P™ it. The cordial atmos- 

made ir ^ ^ f P |f V1 ° us n ‘S hts meeting had vanished. Stalin 
made it painfully clear that the Soviet Government took no 

X”o'f n ,£ w ORCH T'“ on ; He *** «■**■»>■ ■” 

o h.% te r n Alhes t0 deliver the promised supplies 

o the Soviet Union. He spoke of the tremendous sacrifkes^hat 

TZ ”K h0ld u 280 Gem “ on SSr™ 

L B„n S h !lj ‘5“ h ' ° USht k would not •» «» difficult for 

SoTfn ^ ChUfChl11 described m great detail £ 

observation , ru/thln “ ?? f° lnt that Stalin made the 

Germans as the Russians had doni^ wo “ ld only fight the 
had done—it would nJ k d ° ne ~ and lnd eed as the R.A.F. 

said, "I pardon that remark- S °i n ^ btened them. Churchill 

the Russian troops.” ° n ^ ° a account the bravery of 

At one point, Harnman reported, Churchill became so volu- 
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ble and so eloquent in his defense of Anglo-American policy, 
that the British interpreter, spellbound, forgot his own job of 
taking down every word and put aside his pencil the better to 
listen°to the Prime Minister's oratory. Churchill did not over¬ 
look this lapse. He turned on the interpreter, scolding him 
vigorously, and then started to repeat everything he had said 
for the unhappy civil servant to write down and translate. Dur¬ 
ing this diversion, Stalin threw back his heac and roared with 
laughter, saying to Churchill, "I do not understand your words 
but I like your spirit." After that, the tension was reduced, but 
this meeting never became friendly. At the end, Harriman 
iked about the plans lot fe,tying American aitctaf, across 
Siberia, and Stalin curtly dismissed this with the statement that 

"Wars are not won with plans.” 

The next day, Harriman made the following reply to Stalins 

aide memoire: 


I have had an opportunity to study the memorandum of the 13th 
August you handed me last night, an identical copy of which you 
simultaneously gave to the Prime Minister. I have also. hadI an oppor- 
tunity to read the Prime Minister’s aide-memoire of the 14th August 

replying to your memorandum. 

I do not believe that any useful purpose would be served in cor - 
ments by me additional to what the Prime Minister has said. I t e , 
however! that I must reaffirm his statement that no promise has been 

broken regarding the second front. 


There was considerable puzzled speculation in the British 

delegation as to what had produced the dismaying rever * a 
Stalin's attitude as between the first nights session and the 
second. It was recalled that there had been a simdar^change 
from hot to cold when Eden had visited Moscow the previous 
year, and Harriman said that much the same technique 
been used when he and Beaverbrook • were there. The same 
technique was to be encountered on subsequent occasions and 
the most usual explanation of it was that when Stalin got really 
tough he was expressing the attitude of the mysterious Politburo 

rather than his own personal appraisal of the main issue. 

On the evening of August 14, there was the usual state dm- 
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ner in the Kremlin which Harriman described in the following 
cable: 

Last night we dined in force at the Kremlin with all members of 
the Soviet General Staff as well as all members of the Defense Com¬ 
mittee. Stalin seemed to be entirely oblivious of the unpleasant ex¬ 
changes of the previous night. He was in the best of spirits and most 
cordial to the Prime Minister and myself. When Churchill arrived 
at the dinner, however, he still appeared somewhat annoyed by the 
rough treatment he had received but he became more and more in¬ 
terested in his talks with Stalin as the evening progressed. The sub¬ 
jects of discussion ranged from theories of military tactics to post-war 
policies. Churchill talked in some detail about the air squadrons for 
the Southern Russian front which you and he have in mind. 

« 

Churchill left this function at i !30 A.M. rather than wait to 
see a lengthy film, and Stalin accompanied him the long dis¬ 
tance through corridors and down staircases to the main en¬ 
trance of the Kremlin where the two oddly met Allies parted 
with a genial handshake. 

At seven o clock on the evening of August 15, Churchill went 
to the Kremlin for a final meeting with Stalin and came out 
of it more surprised than ever—for now the atmosphere of 
cordiality was completely restored and enthusiasm for the 
ORCH operation and its beneficial consequences was again 
running high. At the end of this session to which Churchill 
had brought another interpreter), Stalin asked, "Why not come 
over to my apartment in the Kremlin and have some drinks?” 
Although Churchill s airplane was to take off at dawn, he, of 
course, accepted this invitation and remained for seven hours, 
discussing all manner of subjects including the possibility of 
a meeting between Stalin and President Roosevelt in Iceland. 

urc ii 1 expressed the hope that Stalin would have occasion 
to visit England and assured him of "a magnificent reception ” 
Malm expressed his appreciation of this invitation but said that 

at this particular time, receptions were not very important_all 

that mattered was victory. After this session, Churchill got 
lome at 3.30 A.M., wrote and dispatched a long cable to Roose¬ 
velt, and at 4:30 started off for the nine-and-a-half-hour flight 
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to Teheran. His stamina was extraordinary for a man of nearly 
sixty-eight or of any other age over twenty-one that one could 
mention. He reported to Roosevelt that the meetings had ende< 
in an atmosphere of the greatest good will and that a personal 
relationship of real importance had been established. 

Roosevelt cabled Stalin: 

It is a matter of regret to me that ! could not have joined with you 
and Mr. Churchill in the Conferences in Moscow. I am fully cognizant 
of the urgent requirements of the military situation particularly in 
relation to your own Eastern Front. We have gained, I believe, a toe 
hold in the Southwest Pacific from which the Japanese will find it 
very difficult to dislodge us. We have had substantial naval losses 
there but the advantage gained was worth the sacrifice and we are 

going to maintain hard pressure on the enemy. 

I am very well aware that our real enemy is Germany and that we 
must bring our forces and our power against Hitler at the earliest 
possible moment. I can assure you that this will be done just as soon 
as it is humanly possible to arrange for the shipping, in the meantime, 
more than a thousand tanks will leave this country for Russia in 
August and other critical supplies, including aircraft, are being ex 

P£ Believe me when I tell you that we are coming as quickly and as 
•• powerfullv as possibly we can. Americans understand that Russ, 
fs bearing the brunt of the fighting and the casualties this year and 
we are filled with admiration for the magnificent resistance you 

putting up. 

The "toehold in the Southwest Pacific" to which the Presi¬ 
dent referred was on the beaches of Guadalcanal, Tulag. and 
Florida Islands where the Marines had landed on August 7 - 
chart of the Solomon Islands, forming a sort of spearhead whic 
pointed northwest toward Japan, was now on the wa 
the map rooms in Washington and it remained up for months 
and years as one of the greatest battlegrounds of Amencan 
history. The capture and defense of these islands from 
alcanal to Bougainville demanded extraordinary heroism and 
endurance by the ground forces and precariously based 
forces and the narrow channel known as The Slot was 
scene of recurrent naval actions which were fought in the man¬ 
ner of old-fashioned, bare-knuckled slugging. In the Hopkins 
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papers is a message, handwritten by Roosevelt and himself, 
which was sent to all the Chiefs of Staff when the Japanese 
counterattacks on Guadalcanal were most severe. It gives a good 
indication of the intensity of Roosevelt's feeling about this re¬ 
mote but desperately important area: 


My anxiety about the Southwest Pacific is to make sure that every 
possible weapon gets into that area to hold Guadalcanal. And that 
having held it in this crisis that munitions and planes and crews are 
on the way to take advantage of our success. We will soon find our- 
se ves en, m two active fronts and we must have adequate air 
support in both places even tho it means delay in our other commit¬ 
ments, particularly to England. Our long range plans could be set 

back for months if we fail to throw our full strength in our immediate 
and impending conflicts. 

I wish therefore you would canvass over the week end every possible 
temporary division of munitions which you will require for our active 
fronts and let me know what they are. Please also review the number 
and use of all combat planes now in the continental United States. 

A month alter the first landings in the Solomons, MacArthur 
started to. wrest the initiative away from the Japanese on New 
Guinea. Starting from defensive positions around Port Moresby 
—and with a hopelessly defensive state of mind prevailing in 
the troops there—MacArthur started to push back through the 
jungles and up the slopes and across the ridges of the Owen 
tanley Range. Roosevelt was enthusiastic about this phenom¬ 
enal campaign, in which the Air Force under General George 
. enney played a brilliant part, acting not only as an attack- 
mg orce but as almost the sole train of supply and reinforce- 

on ,h T the gr ?L nd , troo P s - Thls was the start for MacArthur 
on he long road back to Manila. But it was far more than that 

n the war as a whole: the advances on New Guinea and in the 

eu nTnT'V a u hOU J h relanvel y sma11 in scale > marked the be- 
forTA J a°?Tf phaSe for the United Nations. Except 

Siau winre °" “. the DeSert an <> the RuS- 

arrnwc • A c ? unte f attac * cs > this was the first time that the 

started advances on the newspapers’ war maps 

ted to point into enemy territory. * 

owever, it was a long time before those arrows in the 
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Southwest Pacific could give much satisfaction. On August 7, 
three American heavy cruisers and an Australian cruiser were 
surprised and sunk in The Slot between Guadalcanal and Savo 
Island and the position of the land forces was critical and ter¬ 
rible with the Japanese largely in control of the sea communi¬ 
cations. • , 

On the Russian Front, the great, final historic test had come 

in the shattered streets of Stalingrad. Whhin a week after 
Churchill’s departure from Moscow, the Germans broke through 
across the Don to the Volga north of Stalingrad, thus cutting 
off all access to the city except by barges across the river from 
the east, and this hazardous line of communication was subject 
to constant attack by the Luftwaffe, which had command of the 
air and it was soon also under artillery fire from German posi- 
tio’ns in the center of the city itself. The southward drive of the 
German armies reached the foothills of the Caucasus by t e 
eastern shore of the Black Sea before September 1. 

On August 19 occurred the attack by Canadian forces sup¬ 
plemented by British Commandos and a few Americans on the 
French port of Dieppe. It was insisted that this should not be 
considered a Commando raid—or even a raid of any kind 
but a 'reconnaissance in force.” Whatever it may have accom¬ 
plished in reconnaissance, or in losses in dieted on the Germans 
in the attendant air battle, it was a deplorable venture from 
the propaganda viewpoint, for it seemed to confirm all Hitlers 
boasts about the imptegnability of the Europeau Forme*and 
it put a fearful damper on the Russians hopes h>r a - < ! 

"Turing this summer Roosevelt had established his week- 
end retreat called Shangri-la in the Maryland hills about six J 
miles north of Washington. This enabled him to get away f 
the White House at times when it was dangerous for 1 
travel even as far from base as Hyde Park. It was a simple wood¬ 
land lodge with four bedrooms. There was a bathroon for th 
President and one for the guests with a door that couldn t 
locked. There were other camp cottages for the secretaries, tn 
telephone exchange, the Secret Service, etc., and a Marine train¬ 
ing camp surrounding the place. 'There was one living and 




Message (to Joint Chiefs of Staff) drafted jointly by Roosevelt 
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and Hopkins, showing their intense concern over the situatton 

at Guadalcanal . 
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dining room. The staff consisted of Filipino saiors from the 

now idle yacht, Potomac, and the food was far better than that 
in the White House. 

Roosevelt sat by the hour on the little screened porch with 
a fine view over the Catoctin Valley. 1 le worked on his stamp 
collection, he played solitaire and he wrote his name or his 
initials in books from his library. He had started doing this, 
he said, because people were always borrowing books from 
the White House and not returning them—and Bennett Cerf, 
the waggish publisher, once ventured to ask him, "Do you 
think, Mr. President, that people are less likely to steal books 
that have been autographed by you?” But he persisted in the 
belief that this was an effective precaution. He gave one of 
these books to me that August, 1942. (I have the accompanying 
note to prove I didn't steal it.) It was an old Book of Psalms 
that someone had sent him—it bore the name of Mrs. Herbert 
Lloyd Stoddard of Los Angeles, California. He had been through 
t is book and marked certain passages—he wanted me to study 
them with a view to future speeches—and one that he marked 
was the last verse of the thirty-ninth psalm: 

0 spare me, that I may recover strength, before I go hence, 
and be no more. 

On the week ends at Shangri-la the dispatches came in and 
the President and Hopkins read them in the living-dining 
room, which was also the only office, or on the porch, and wrote 
out and sent messages to Marshall and cables to Churchill, Stalin 
or Ghiang Kai-shek. Sometimes generals or admirals drove up 
rom Washington on matters of pressing import, the veins on 
their temples distended with urgency, and I often thought 
that they must be annoyed by the calmness with which their 
Commander in Chief received them and their reports On 
august joTIarriman arrived there with his descriptions of the 

Xusly g ° f Churchi11 and Stalin in Moscow two weeks pre- 

ao SitUat ‘°u in Stalingracl b y then was so bad that, in the 
ppreciations that came from G-2 in the War Department, 

Harrim C °u d bC Wr L ltten ° ff as aIread y lost to the Germans, 
an, however, brought with him a sense of optimism. He 
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thought the Russians could prevent the breakthrough which 
would have cut them off from the Caucasian oil fields and given 
the Germans a clear road into Iran and the Middle East. How¬ 
ever, nobody could possibly have been optimistic enough to 
predict the cataclysmic reversal that was to take place at Stalin- 

grad. 

Harriman had stopped off at Teheran, which he described as 
a delightful spot, to study the problems of the supply route 
from Basra over the Iranian railroad into the Soviet Union. 
Stalin had emphasized the critical need of the Russians h»r 
motor trucks which he put on the same priority level with tanks, 
and the Iranian route seemed the best for such heavy equipment. 
Harriman was on familiar ground in considering railroad-build¬ 
ing problems and when he rejoined Churchill in Cairo he made 
the proposal that U.S. Army engineers take over the responsi¬ 
bility of expanding the port facilities at Basra and the com¬ 
munications by rail and road through Iran to Trans-Caucasia. 
Some of the more conservative of the British officers viewed 
this with alarm, for it meant putting foreigners (i.e., Ameri¬ 
cans) in control of an essential line of Empire communications. 
Churchill asked: "And in what better hands could it be? 

It was during this trip that Churchill made the important 
changes in the British command in Egypt, putting in Generals 
Alexander and Montgomery. 

Harriman also reported Stalin's favorable response to the 
suggestion of British and American air forces operating in the 

Caucasus 

Roosevelt cabled Churchill that the United States was pre¬ 
pared to take over the Persian railroad and was developing 
plans for its operation. He said that he had heard that A ™ enc * 
Army officers had been encountering difficulties on this wit 
their British opposite numbers. He said that he had received 
discouraging news that morning about the forthcoming u - 
mansk convoy and added, "Of course I will to every rung 
can with Stalin if the decision is against our sending furthe 
convoys.” He said, of the progressing preparations for the Nort i 
African landings, "We are in this together and I have great 

confidence in our success 
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the turning point 

Th ere was continued correspondence between London and 
Washington about the planning of the TORCH operation 
The British were dubious about the landings on the Moroccan 

cnrf aT ° f tie PenlS P rcsenred b y the Atlantic Ocean 
e ta r7s?i there T C aUth “ kieS in Washington, including Sec- 

hazards On a"’ ° agre D Ct W ‘ th the Bridsh estimat es of these 

nazards. On August 30, Roosevelt cabled Churchill: 

operation Carefull >’ y0ur cables in reference to the Torch 

possible moment T- “w £*“* *° StMt the attack at the sliest 
arations vigorously “ “**“ a " d we are s P eedin « "P P^P‘ 

exdusivelvT Str ° nfily tha o^ mitial attacks must be made bv an 
port and^Su •**“ SUpp0rted b V Vour naval and trans- 

bon thatX F K °.f rat,0n should be undertaken on the assump- 

£ British ° ffer 1CSS feSiStanCe to us than th ey will io 

tJ^rfir 6 "K g0 K° f l r aS t0 say 1 am reasonabl V sure a simul- 
ance b - ^ Frenrl Af " Americans would result in full resist- 

widmm Rv h ln Af«ca whereas an initial American landing 

be no French Ss,V° U °? ° ff T 3 real chance that ‘here would 
De no trench resistance or only a token resistance. 

that 7 y T. ) f0rCe Can C ° me in t0 tbe eastward. I realize full well 

is our belief thft ^ the Cnemy can « et there - J ‘ 

a I ■ e e f that German air and parachute troops cannot eet to 

attfck'Af! TUn i' S | m any ‘ arSe f ° rCe f ° r 8t leaSt two weeks after Initial 

nt!r-, M j hi e your tr00ps would be ashore we hope without much 
pposition and would be moving eastward, 

a 7 p t0 'I 10 P,aCe ° f ,andin gs it seems to me that we must have 

a single hne P o r f m rom nt °" ^ N ° tthwest coas t of Africa because 

in hflilhTn/'^ ,"? 0 " thr ° Ugh the Straits is f" too hazardous 
nt light of our limited joint resources. 

I propose therefore that: 

Or<a) American troops land simultaneously near Casablanca and near 

each b) nrt?r a, k “r ft t0 eStabli - Sh r ° ad and rail tommunication with 
Too mMes Th ^ r° Uma,nS -. The d ‘ stance is little more than 

h>° outside U cf T 3 SUPP ' y ba$e in Mor0CC0 which 

<s outsKle he Straits and can be used to reinforce and supply the 

operations in Algiers and Tunis. PP y 

comba’i7o l / r0bl r m SeemS ‘° be ' hat there is not enough cover and 

far better to'l" 65 7 m ° re - u’ 2 " tW0 land mgs. I realize it would be 
week 17 tHre " W ' ,h you handling the one to the eastward a 

eek after we get in. To this end I think we should re-examine our 
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resources and strip everything to the bone to make the third landing 

We can give up the Russian convoy temporarily at th 

rime'and risk or hold up other merchant shipping. It is essential, o 
tim u f it c hins now assigned to Eisenhower or his two landings 
course, tha 1 *f"h e eastward landing must be made on ships not 

“vfieTxU I will explore this at our end. Can we not 

" ,n answer on this within forty-eight hours or less ? 

S I wan" to emphasize however that under any circumstances one of 

our landings must be on the Atlantic. nt *.„tion should 

tKp Hirective to the Commander-In-Chief of the opcrati ■■ 

Scribe ha the attack should be launched at the earliest pract.caM 

The dale should be consistent with the preparation necessary for 

^operation with a fair chance of success and according should 

be determined by the Commander-in-Chiet but in no event 

October 30th. I still would hope for October 14th. 

Churchill made the following reply: 

We could not contest your wish if you so desire it to take upon the 
United States the whole burden, political an ™'“ y ’ “ ( t 

IT “ know U“Sf=™»ion you h„, of .ho m~l £ 

of Vichy and North Africa but of course , fun ^an g J is 

necessary points without fighting or only token resi. 
best of all. We cannot tell what are the chances of this. 

Churchill said that it had always been 
3 be primarily an American enterprise but he made the po 
hat it could not be represented as exclusively so since u 
lardlv possible to disguise the presence of the B 
Ihurchill persisted in advocating that A1 ^ ie £?_ S1< ^ in ^ that 
upied simultaneously with Casablanca and O y S 

lere was "the most friendly and hopeful spot w ere t p 
eaction would be most decisive through North Africa, wh.c 

iroved to be the case. TA „ rH - obvious that 

In all the discussions preceding TORCH it ^ as , 

he eternally sore subject of de Gaulle and the . 

vould again manifest itself. Roosevelt was obdurate on 

joint. He wrote, "I consider it essential that de Gaulle b ^ . P 

,ut of the piemre and be permitted to have no 

whatever regardless of how irritated and irritating be may 
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become.” In the subsequent protests over American policy on 
this there were further-attacks on the State Department—re¬ 
percussions of the so-called Free French” blunder; but this 
policy was attributable directly to Roosevelt himself and not 
to the State Department, and Churchill did not offer firm op¬ 
position to it. As Professor Langer has written, 

Both at Dakar and in Syria, the British had employed Frenchmen 
to fight Frenchmen. These incidents had left a very bad and almost 
indelible impression. The French in North Africa were determined 
to oppose any repetition of this situation, and there can be no doubt 
that the use of Fighting French forces would have led to civil war. 

In an effort to avoid bloodshed by making the strongest pos¬ 
sible appeal to the minds and hearts of the French in North 
Africa, it was decided that the military forces on the TORCH 
operation should be accompanied for the first time by so-called 
"psychological warfare teams," including civilians, to move in 
with the troops to disseminate anti-German, pro-Allied propa¬ 
ganda through every means available—the press, radio, movie 
theaters, posters, etc. This novel phase was planned in London, 
largely by Robert Bruce Lockhart, for the British, and lames’ 
P. Warburg and Percy Winner, for the Americans. One in¬ 
stance of it: a radio transmitter was installed on the battleship 
1 exas, tuned to the wave length of Radio Maroc at Rabat, then 
under Vichy control. It broadcast from offshore while the land- 
*ng craft were moving in on D-Day, and the Moroccans were 
startled to hear the voice of President Roosevelt and renditions 
of the '■Marseillaise’’ apparently coming from their own local 
laaio station but actually from phonograph records on the 
l exas. From that time on there was no major Allied landing 
rom Normandy to the Philippines that did not have a Psy¬ 
chological Warfare Division as part of the force. 

-A t .™ eetln 8 ln London on the morning of September 22, 

Trrorxi Elsenhower anc * their staffs reviewed the whole 
P* prospect. Because of the expansion of the operation 
an the added shipping required for transport of men and 
materiel from the United Kingdom and the United States, 
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Eisenhower made the decision that the date must be postponed 
to November 8 . Following this meeting, Churchill infoime 
Roosevelt that these shipping requirements woud alsoprot, 
ablv compel the abandonment for that year o Jl PITER, the 
landings in northern Norway, which were almost constantly 
under consideration for three years but which never took place. 
In the same cable, Churchill informed Roosevelt of a new 
British operation which had then been ordered; tins was known 
as LIGHTFOOT and it was the drive by Generals Alexander 
and Montgomery from Egypt which was to begin with the 

memorable victory at El Alamein. .. ,. 

The postponement of the date for TORCH had cons.derable 

political significance in the United States; November 3 was 
election day and it would have been obviously advantageous to 
Roosevelt to have this exciting news received before the voters 
went to the polls-but, as Roosevelt said at the time, this was 
a decision that rested with the responsible officer, Eisenhower, 
and not with the Democratic National Committee. 

Roosevelt had to give a great deal of attention to the do¬ 
mestic political scene in this summer and fall of 1942- He hat 
it but he couldn't escape it. The Congressional election was 
a -preaching and the partisan voices, temporarily stilled during 
the phase of national unity enforced by Pean Harbor we 
becoming more and more strident. They had P len ^^ 
for criticisms-more, in fact, than most of them knew about 
The progress of production was in some important ^ he 
disappointing and in a few respects downright alarm g. 
war manpower situation was in a dreadful mess. There w 
even more than the usual bickering and backbiting be ween 
departments and agencies. In the battle O as ing > ‘ ^ 

most of the real fighting fronts, this was the lowes po.nt ot 
the war. Worst of all was the failure of the Congress to 
anything toward meeting the threat of inflation. T 
dent’s requests lor higher taxes and more rigi contro s 
civilian economy had been ignored or evaded by ongr 
afraid to face the voters, especially the farmers. Rooseve t 1 
self was in a weak position politically, for millions o \ otes ^ 
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lost^by the shifting of manpower into the armed forces or to 
new centers of industry, while the farm vote largely stayed put. 

Roosevelt was urged to take drastic action to stabilize farm 
prices, for which Congress was willing to provide a floor but 
no ceiling. The principal force in this urging was Leon Hen¬ 
derson Director of the Office of Price Administration and 
currently the center for the storms of criticism and complaint 
A public servant of exceptional ability, courage and impervi¬ 
ousness, Henderson had an unfortunate flair for flamboyant 
publicity: he was often photographed dancing the rhumba and 
wearing unny hats and that made him all the more unpopular 

with the conservative elements which as always were strongest 
in the rural areas. ' 6 


T k W A S USUa * 0r the President t0 s P eak to the nation on 
Labor Day and Roosevelt decided that this was the occasion 

tor decisive action against inflation. The preparation of that 

andu , J a n te i n dayS , work—at: Sha ngri-la, the White House 
. . y e . Pllrk and involved some arguments among Roose- 
elts advisers. The President had the power to stabilize prices 
and wages by Executive Order without reference to Congress 

atel S0IT j e ° US bebeved that he should do just that immedi- 

on r and the risk of hostile action or no action at all 

who fervei 5 ‘YThere were unquestionably many Congressmen 

ontoveT ' ? ’ res P onsib ' 1 ity for decision on such I 

CongresTmp "T (It 7“ if0nk fact that m any of the 
tatorlal amb> W [ 0UdeSt in accusin 8 R oosevelt of dic- 

a dTctato r n nS WCre 6 m ° St anxi ° US CO have him act like 
Peon e K u ■ measures which might be unpopular with the 
P p e but obviously valuable for the winning of the war V 

to achiei' ‘"I,? WaS ^ faV0r of an arbitraf y Executive Order 
proda^r r° n ’i and HiS $PeeCh Wa$ 3t firSt Witten as a 
risers nonKl rj d . ex P lananon of that; but some of his ad- 
that he put ^°s kmS ^ H 5 . nderSon > stro “gly recommended 
timatum—" H if £ Up t0 Con g ress in the form of an ul- 

arguments finally prevailed “ and the,r 
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Roosevelt concluded his speech of September 7 with these 
words : 

Battles are not won by soldiers or sailors who think first o) ' 
own personal safety. And wars are not won by people who are con¬ 
cerned primarily with their own comfort, their own convenience, their 

own pocketbooks. ...... A n 

We Americans of today bear the gravest of responsibilities. A 

of the United Nations share them. 

All of us here at home are being tested—for our fortitude, tor o 

selfless devotion to our country and our cause. # 

This is the toughest war of all time. We need not leave it to his¬ 
torians of the future to answer the question whether we are toug 
enough to meet this unprecedented challenge. We can give that 

answer now. The answer is "Yes.’’ 

Roosevelt did not have much to say about the military situa- 
tion in that speech. There was not much that he could say 

without informing the enemy of future plans. 

Of the Eastern Front in Europe he said that the Russians 
"are fighting not only bravely but brilliantly” and "will hold 
out.” This, of course, was during the bitterest phase of t e 

Battle of Stalingrad. . 

Of the Southwest Pacific: "We must not overrate the im¬ 
portance of our successes in the Solomon Islands, thoug we 
may be proud of the skill with which these local operations 
were conducted.” Roosevelt spoke thus cautiously of a critical 
battle because he knew, as the public did not, o tie set 
naval losses we had sustained and he was seeking to prepare 
the people for possible news that the Japanese had driven the 
Marines from the positions so precariously held on Guad 

alcanal. 

Roosevelt said further: 

In the Mediterranean and the Middle East Area the British, to- 
gether with the South Africans, Australians, New Zealanders, Indian 
troops and others of the United Nations, including ourselves are 
fighting a desperate battle with the Germans and Italians. T e 
powers are fighting to gain control of that area, dominate the Me 
terranean and Indian Ocean, and gain contact with the J a P an ” 
Navy. The battle is now joined. We are well aware of our danger, out 

we are hopeful of the outcome. 
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The European Area. Here the aim is an offensive against Germany. 
There are at least a dozen different points at which attack can be 
launched. You, of course, do not expect me to give details of future 
p ans, but you can rest assured that preparations are being made 
here and in Britain toward this purpose. The power of Germany must 
be broken on the battlefields of Europe. 

After this speech, Roosevelt decided to take a trip around 
the Lountry to see the ( hrysler plant in Detroit (now making 
tanks), the Ford plant at ^Willow Run (B-24 Liberators), the 
Kaiser shipyards in Portland, Oregon, and the Higgins yards 
in New Orleans, the Boeing plant in Seattle (B-17 Flying Fort¬ 
resses), and various army training camps, airfields and naval 
stations. It was a good chance for the President to see a great 
deal of production and training progress—and he was one 
capable of understanding the essentials of what he saw—but 
the main purpose ot the trip was, of course, for political influ¬ 
ence on the Congress and on the Congressional elections. 

Merriman Smith, of the United Press, has written of this 
trip in his book, Thank You, Air. President, and emphasized 
the irritation caused by the secrecy surrounding all of Roose¬ 
velt s wartime journeys. It would seem to have been 'greatly 
overdone—especially on occasions such as this one when the 
resident was visible and oiten audible to millions of citizens 
over a route of some nine thousand miles. There were many 
stories at the time of workers who came home late for supper, 
explaining to their wives that "President Roosevelt was at the 
Plant, and, when the wives saw no mention of this important 
event in the local newspapers, they accused their husbands of 
ying. Smith described one incident at the Kaiser shipyards: 

, ^ ter daughter, Mrs. John Boettiger, had launched a ship—on 
the record and in full view of cameras—the President took over the 
meeting. There must have been twenty thousand people swarmed 

parlTd a ram P on which the President s open automobile was 

.< Y? u know, he said to the people over the loudspeaker system, 
you know I am not supposed to be here today,” 

The crowd laughed and the President joined in the merriment. 
™ 1 saw anything to laugh about. Here was the President 

mted States making an important public appearance in ront 
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"of thousand people, .et tW newspaper, and t.d.o station. b> 

topla,. rial duty was » send new, to 

thouS'of Saround the world were s.a.din* onl, a I- <« 

,he iS- military and ' 

„,:yXnnd"lkSetp that -; «l- - * 

my motions and movements are supposed to be secret. 

Roosevelt loved all this air of mystery. It was part of his 
wkar the mantle of milim, security tke . sm boy 
“Eg“cops and robbers." Furthermore, he loved to .rotate 

die press which had so often irrl , hc dea dline set 

He returned ,o Wash.ngron on Efda,<lmtobrliration 

1“ Co f“rr. ,e a Whi;e House and he signed it, expressing 
«,'taT„w " ~uld "assist grearl, in bringing .he w«, » 
a successful conclusion and wt| make ^ ^ ^ ^ 

conditions easier aft Q m e 'Court and assume the 

James F. Byrnes to leave tt e St ^ biUzacion wh i c h made him, 

post of Director of Eton , n r t j ie home front. This 

in effect, Assistant President in ch g work and worry 

relieved ““’tduS .he accumulation on Hop- 

and it consequently greatl) "Shortly after 

kins' desk. Hopkins later laughed and 

Jimmy Byrne, moved^'“J” In I wan, to make 

and he told me. The j thehell out of my business, 

to you, Harry, and that is to Keep Go( j he meant 

He smiled very pleasantly when he said , Y obab Ie that 

it and I’m going to keep the hell out. ltaucv ^ 

Hopkins was entirely faithful in ivin g P ReDU blicans gained 
In the elections on November 3 the Re ^„^ nine short of 

forty-seven votes in the House, which h ^nTte Csevelt had 
a majority. They gained ten votes in tie _ g nd 

only just escaped the overturn inflicted on Wilson m 19 ^ 
he was now down to the narrowest margin 

“ ^''September „ d October Wenddl Willki. made .he 
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journey to Africa, the Middle East, the Soviet Union and China 
which he described in his influential book, One World. He 
flew this enormous distance in an Army transport plane with, 
of course, Roosevelt s hearty approval; he was accompanied by 
Joseph Barnes, formerly foreign editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune, and Gardner Cowles, publisher of the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune and Look magazine. Because both Barnes 
and Cowdes were then working for the government in the Office 
of W ar Information, the former as Deputy Director of the 
Overseas Branch and the latter as Director of the Domestic 
Branch, there might have seemed to be a propaganda intent in 
their presence on the trip. But Willkie solicited and needed 
no official aid in that field. Cowles was a very close friend and 
ardent supporter of his and Barnes spoke Russian and other 
languages fluently and had a background of distinguished serv¬ 
ice as c respondent in Moscow, Europe and the Far East, and 
Willkie himself selected them as traveling companions. 

Willkie s trip did an enormous amount of good and it also 
stirred up some trouble. In Moscow he heard very direct accusa¬ 
tions that the British had stolen American Lend-Lease material 
intended for Russia (this referred to the ships which were 
diverted from the Murmansk route to Scotland) . In Chungking 
'Willkie heard the Generalissimo s expressions of bitterness 
against the Allies in general and Britain in particular and also 
against the American Ambassador, Clarence E. Gauss, and Gen¬ 
eral Stilwell. The long feud between Stilwell and Chennault 
was then much in evidence. 

From Moscow Willkie chided the Allies for failure to open 

om Chungking for failure to make an 
all-out effort in aid of China—two statements which caused 
Roosevelt to remark, "You can’t have it both ways." (It might 
^ave been added that at this stage of the war it couldn’t be 
had either way.) Shortly before Willkie returned to Washing¬ 
ton via the Northwest Passage from Siberia on October 14, 
Roosevelt let fall some remarks about ’ typewriter strategists” 
at a press conference, including an impish imitation of Willkie s 
pronunciation of some words, and Willkie consequently ended 

is mission of good will in a fury of rage at the President. 
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1 L is ivi y belief that Roosevelt really regretted having yielded 
to the temptation, which so frequently seemed to afflict him 
at press conferences, to indulge in unworthy wisecracks at 
Willkie's expense. He was talking oft the record, but he had 
pTen.7oi reason .0 know that his little quips would be given 
wide circulation by the correspondents present, many of whom 
were accurate reporters. There is no doubt in my mind that 
Roosevelt had far more admiration foe Wilikie than for any 
opponent he ever faced; he respected Willkie's enormous cour¬ 
age if not his political acumen, and was profoundly and eter¬ 
nally grateful for Willkie's persistent battle against the 
isolationism of the Old Guard in the Republican party. Once I 
heard Hopkins make some slurring remarks about Wilikie and 
Roosevelt slapped him with as sharp a reproof as I ever heard 
him utter. He said, "Don't ever say anything like that around 
here again. Don't even think it. You o) all people ought to 
know that we might not have had Lend Lease or Selective 
Service or a lot of other things if it hadn’t been for Wendell 
Wilikie He was a godsend to this country when we needed 
him most.” The skeptical might suspect that Roosevelts af¬ 
fectionate regard for Wilikie was due at least in part to the 
fact that he had defeated him, but he had none of the same 
respect or regard for Herbert Hoover or Thomas E. Dewey, 

whom he also defeated. . 

When Wilikie was in Chungking on his One World trip 

he heard that there had been criticism of his previous state¬ 
ments in Moscow about the Second Front, le exploded to 
press that he had been commissioned by Rooseve t to o c 
things, but he had not been limited by any instructions to any 
precise mission. "When I speak for myself, he said, t an 
Wendell Wilikie, and I say what I damned please. He on 
ously had not been thoroughly informed concerning t 
TORCH operation nor the situation in general. This was a cir¬ 
cumstance that was incomprehensible to the Russians an t e 
Chinese, and even to the British: that a statesman of the finesse 
of Roosevelt could authorize a globe-circling jaunt by any 
compatriot of Willkie's eminence without briefing” him thor- 
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Oughly in advance so that he would know which points to 
emphasize ./id which to soft-pedal in all his statements, both 
public and private. But such was the case. Willkie was author¬ 
ized to go on his own and "say what I damned please,” and he 

did. 

Roosevelt was not greatly disturbed by ^Willkies statements 

during his trip or the speeches that he made after his return. 

But Hopkins was fearful that Willkie was doing serious damage 

to the cause of Allied unity. He was particularly angered by 

the reports, which Whllkie never made public but which were 

freely circulated, of the dinner in Moscow when Stalin had 

accused the British of "stealing” Lend-Lease material. Hopkins 

knew all about this particular subject and, in fact, shared a 

considerable part of the responsibility for diverting some ships 

from the Murmansk route at times when the cost of getting 

convoys through was prohibitive. During October, Harriman in 

London cabled Hopkins about three loaded ships then lying 

idle m Scotland awaiting a convoy to Murmansk. This was the 

time of the enormous diversion of shipping for the North 

African operation and the British wanted to unload these ships 

so that they could be used elsewhere. Hopkins replied to Har- 
riman: 

It is essential in my belief that the three ships that you mention 

should be unloaded. We need every possible ship that is going through 

to Russia during the next two months. Although I realize that there 

may be compelling reasons for you and Stark to decide not to unload 

mese ships and we must of course accept your judgment on this 

point I think you should tell Stark how very urgent are our needs 

or merchant ships here immediately. Douglas agrees with me on this. 

We have already advised Moscow about these matters and it seems 

to me to make no additiohal difficulty even if Maisky cables his 

Government. Under any circumstances, I think the ships should be 
unloaded. • 

There was a very heavy load of messages between Washing¬ 
ton, London and Moscow during these terribly tense and criti¬ 
cal weeks of the fighting in Stalingrad and the Solomons, the 
immeasurably complex preparations for TORCH, and the build¬ 
up o ritish forces in the Middle East preparatory to the 
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battle of El Alamein. Just before Roosevelt left for his swing 

around the country on September 17, he wrote a note to Ad ‘ 
i.iiral Leahy to make sure that Hopkins got all the cables. 


I am anxious to get the cables to me from the Prime Mi 
Other he°ds of government in various countries, and my rephes 
them coordinated through Harry because so much of them refer to civil 

‘‘’Mm asking him to see that all of the military aspects of these cables 
are reared fo you and the Combined Chiefs of Staff and he will co¬ 
ordinate them and give them to me for my approval. 


When Roosevelt was in Seattle, Churchill sent cables con 
raining a message he proposed[ Murmansk and the 

p a roptafto establish a Britfsh-American strategic air force on 
die Russian flank in the Caucasus. The latter proposa had been 
originally discussed by Churchill and Stahn in S f 

innroved by Roosevelt. The argument for t - <-.m c ' ' 

PO 10 was a powerful one; the preceding convoy to Murmansk 

B iSKIS*« of bu, 

warships for escort duty. In view • ; it WO uld be 

warships for another convoy. * immediately cabled 

When Hopkins read these messages, h 

Churchill: 



The President is now at a distant point and your ^messages 

are being relayed to him there. I ' er - 8 , 10W f he President feels 

Stalin the proposed message until )Ou . point in the war 

about it. It seems very clear to me ia an j what firm commit- 

may well depend on what is now said to Stalin an possible 

ments we are prepared to make to him. I shall do eve > 
to assure prompt answer to your messages. 


At the same time Hopkins cabled Harriman that 3,000 

•u^s werfon the way to P Russia 
lonth, that another 1,000 would undoubtedly be P 
efore the month ended, that he was trying to get the Pe ■ _ 
lilway problem unscrambled that afternoon, that 1 
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mg up with General Arnold the question of delivering more 
transport planes to Russia by way of Siberia, etc. Hopkins sent 
a telegram to Roosevelt in the Northwest as follows: 

I have just talked to Leahy and our Chiefs of Staff are giving con¬ 
sideration to the Former Naval Person’s cables to you today. Will 

meet with Leahy late this afternoon to send draft of reply tor your 
consideration. 

I have no doubt there are compelling reasons for discontinuing the 
northern convoys for the balance of this year. 

In replying to the Former Naval Person relative to a wire to Stalin, 
I hope you will give full consideration to the importance of the 
proposal for a joint allied air force on the Caucasian front. Churchill’s 
previous proposal to do this only' in the event of a victory in the 
Middle East seems to me to be totally inadequate. I believe the only 
thing that will do the trick is a firm commitment to put a token 
force on this winter and a real force on ready to make the fie lit next 
spring. Obviously our planes and manpower must come out of the 
Bolero commitment. Our Chiefs of Staff are inclined to let the British 
do the Russian job, we reinforcing in the Middle East. 

Without having any opinion on the military necessities of this 
suggestion, I feel very strongly that from every other consideration 

it is essential that wc join > witfv the British rather than have the 
British carry that responsibility alone. 

I realize that any air force in the Caucasus would be almost a token 

force between now and Christmas but it surely could be built up with 

British cooperation to an effective fighting unit by next spring. It 

seems to me we must assume that Germany can not break through the 

Caucasus this winter and to make our plans accordingly. There are, 

of course, logistic problems involved in this of a serious nature. It 

seems to me they can be overcome in view of the great urgency of 
the situation. 

If we must now tell Stalin that the convoys on the northern route 
must be discontinued, then it seems to me that it is almost imperative 
that we make a direct and firm offer to place our armed forces at his 
side in Russia against Germany. It is clear that the only armed force 
which we can get there is our air force and that the only place you 
can get any part of our force is further to cut in on air to England. 
This does not necessarily mean any reduction in the big bombers. 

I do not, of course, suggest a diversion of any planes which are 
needed for special operations in the Southwest Pacific or anywhere 
else. Indeed, I have a feeling that Bolero will have to supply them 
with additional reinforcements before we are through. 
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I hope you can take this up again with the Chiefs of Stall. I think 
that the Prime Minister's wire which he is asking you to endorse is 
going to be a terrible wet blanket at this particular time. 

The most important thing that you could say to Stalin now is that 
England and the United States are going to send a joint air force 
to help fight Germany on the Caucasian front. 

You will hear from us late tonight. 

From his train, en route from San Diego, California, to San 
Antonio, Texas, Roosevelt cabled Churchill that, whereas he 
was inclined to agree that the realities of the situation required 
cancellation of PQ 19* be did not feel that Stalin should be 
notified of this “tough blow” to his hopes any sooner than was 
absolutely necessary. He spoke of progress being made in plans 
for the Allied air force in Trans-Caucasia, an< ^ sa ^ that perhaps 
it would be as well to wait to notify Stalin about PQ 19 until 
these plans were complete. Roosevelt added, "I am having a 
great trip. Our war production is good but it must be better, 
i he morale of our forces is excellent and their training is far 

advanced," 

On October 5, Roosevelt, having returned to Washington 
sent a cable to Churchill which indicated he had reconsidered 
the question of canceling the convoy PQ 19: 

Our greatest re iance today is the Russian Front and v,e simply 
must find a way to help them directly aside from our diminishing 
supplies. It is my very strong feeling that we should make a firm 
commitment to put an air force into the Caucasus and that this °P^ ra 
tion should not be contingent on any other development. ... I tee 
most strongly that we should not tell Stalin that the PQ 19 convoy 
will not sail. I have talked with Admiral King about this and I wou ^ 
like to urge that we use a different technique in which the guiding 
factors are dispersion and evasion. We would thus let a convoy sar 
in successive groups comprising the fastest ships we base oa e an 
are now loading for Russia. Each of these groups would consist o 
two or three ships, to sail at intervals of twenty-four to forty-eigm 
hours, supported by two or three escorts. We would have to take the 
risk of having them sail without the full naval covering support needed 
to protect a convoy from the battleship Tirpitz or the German ieav> 
cruisers. In so far as air attack is concerned, we know that the longer 
nights will be of help and that in all probability the weather would 

not be against us every day. 

It is my belief that we would thus stand a good chance of getting 


V 
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through as high, a proportion of the ships as we did with PQ 18. I 
think it is better under any circumstances that we run this risk rather 
than endanger our whole relations with Russia at this time. 

Please advise me when you are sending your message to Stalin and 
I shall immediately send him a similar message. I am certain however 
that both our messages should be phrased so as to leave a good taste 
in his mouth. Our Ambassador in ^foscow has asked for permission 
to come home to deliver a very important message in person and I 
have some fears as to what that message might be. 

General Marshall reported that it would be entirely possible 
to build up a g :oup of U.S. heavy bombers in the Caucasus by 
the end of the year. Roosevelt then cabled ('hurchill suggesting 
that the United States should provide the heavy bombers for 
VELVET—the code name given the Caucasian operation— 
and that the British should provide the medium or light bomb* 
ers and the fighter escorts. 

On October 7, the following message was received by Roose¬ 
velt from Stalin: 

As n is reported, the difficulties in the deliveries arise in the first 
place from the shortage of tonnage. In order to relieve the tonnage 
situation, the Soviet Government would be willing to agree to a cer¬ 
tain curtailment of the deliveries of American war materials to the 
soviet Union. We are willing to discard for the time being all of the 
5 lver ‘ es °f tanks, artillery, munitions, pistols, etc. But at the same 
nie ue are extremely in need of an increase in the deliveries of 
Pursuit planes of modern type (such as "Aircobra”) and of securing 
to us under all conditions of certain other supplies. It should be borne 

m mmcl tllat th e "Kittyhawk” planes do not stand the fight against 
present German pursuits. 

It would be well if the United States would in any case secure the 
following monthly supplies to us: 500 pursuit planes, from 8,000 to 
10,000 trucks, 5,000 tons of aluminum, from 4,000 to 5,000 tons of 

ddition, it is essential to secure the delivery within 
12 months of 2 million tons of grain (wheat) as well as such quantity 
as possible of fats, concentrated food and canned meat. We could 
import a considerable amount of food via Vladivostok by Soviet ships, 
provided the United States agreed to cede to the U.S.S.R. at least 20 
0 3° ships to reinforce our merchant marine. All of this I already 
alkcd over with Mr. Willkie, confident that he w ill report it to you 
s to the situation at the front you certainly know that during 

e recent months our situation in the South and especially in the 
cgion o Stalingrad has worsened due to the fact that w r e are short 
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of planes, first of all pursuit planes. The Germans proved to have a 
great reserve of planes. The Germans have in the South at least a two 
to one superiority in the air which deprives us of the possibility to 
cover our troops. The experience of the war has shown that the bravest 
armies become helpless if they are not protected from the blows from 

the air. 

Roosevelt replied to Stalin that arrangements for the Allied 
air force in the Caucasus were being expedited—that he was 
trying to find additional planes and also additional men. hunt 
ships for the Russians to operate across the Pacific supply I . 
to Vladivostok—that he had just ordered that a complete auto¬ 
mobile tire plant be made available for setting up in the Soviet 

Union_and that very substantial reinforcements were being 

sent to the Persian Gulf area to develop that route into Russia. 

The President made no mention of the convoy PQ 1% which 
never sailed. The "trickle method” was adopted, sending ships 
singly with no armed escort whatsoever, and this was continued 
with fair success until the descent of the long Arctic winter 
night made it possible to resume regular convoys. 

While Ambassador Standley was en route from Moscow with 
the important message which Roosevelt awaited with some 
apprehension, Hopkins cabled Harriman that "None of us 
knows exactly why Standley is coming home. 

The message carried by Standley, however, proved to be su 
stantially the same as the message dated October 7 quoted 
above. Roosevelt then cabled Stalin that he had receive rom 
the Ambassador a full report on the "fighting qualities and 
strength of your Army and the urgency of your need or sup 
plies.” Stalin’s brief acknowledgment of this message was e- 
livered by Litvinov to Hopkins for the President. Hopkins was 
now more than ever "Roosevelt’s own, personal Foreign Office. 

On October 24, Churchill cabled Roosevelt that he was 
baffled and perplexed by the correspondence from Moscow 
or, rather, the almost total lack of it. Two w r eeks previously e 
and the President had sent long, parallel messages to Sta in 
detailing the proposals for supplies and for the air force in 
the Caucasus. The only reply that Churchill had received con¬ 
sisted of two words, 'Thank you. Churchill had sought to ob¬ 
tain further information through the British Ambassador in 
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Moscow, Sir Archibald Clark Kerr, who had been able to gain 

nothing but evasive replies from Molotov's secretary. Churchill 

wondered what was going on inside the Soviet Union. Roose¬ 
velt cabled him: 

Having come to the conclusion that the Russians do not use speech 
for the same purposes that we do, I am not unduly disturbed about the 
responses or lack of them that we have received from Moscow. 

} v ery certain that the Russians are going to hold throughout 
this winter. We must be able to prove to Stalin that we have carried 
out obligations one hundred per cent and we must therefore proceed 
vigorously with our plans for supplying them and for setting up an 
air force to fight on their front. 

Nothing has been heard here about difficulties in arrangements for 

landing fields on the Caucasus front but I shall explore this immedi¬ 
ately from this end. 


The mysterious silence out of Moscow at that time was not 
due, as some alarmed authorities (not including Roosevelt or 
Churchill) then feared, to the possibility of a separate, nego¬ 
tiated Russo-German peace; it was the direct result of the his¬ 
toric circumstance of improvement in the situation at Stalin¬ 
grad. The need for immediate help became less desperate day 
y day and the Russians never did agree to the project for a 
British-American air force in the Caucasus. Some time later 
General Burns prepared a memorandum for Hopkins which is 
printed in full because it was an excellent statement of Hop¬ 
kins, own views on the subject of relations with the Soviet 
union; 

T * There is nothing new or original in this paper. It is simply a 
summary of what is believed to be the consensus of best ideas. 

2. We not only need Russia as a powerful fighting ally in order 
to defeat Germany but eventually we will also need her in a similar 

role to defeat Japan. And finally, we need her as a real friend and 
customer in the post-war world. 

$. M'itb reference to the importance of Russia in the defeat of 
Germany, 

No arguments are necessary. She is as essential as the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 

4* IP ith reference to the importance of Russia in the defeat of 
Japan. 

It is generally conceded that the ‘step-by-step’ plan for reaching 
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Tokyo by way of the Pacific Islands must be supplemented by large 
scale bombing attacks based upon Asia which will have as their 
target the very heart of the Japanese Empire and the source of its 

strength. 

This will require very substantial ground forces for the defense 
of bases, and in addition a large air force, together with its personnel, 
its ground installations, its planes, its gas, its spare parts, its ammu¬ 
nition and all other supplies. An operating force of 1000 bombers 
requires approximately 200,000 tons of supplies per month. This 
strength can hardly be placed in Asia without the assistance of Russia. 

Even though we captured Burma, the capacity of the Burma Road 
is relatively negligible—perhaps 25,000 tons per month—and could 

not be made substantial for many, many months. 

We could take into Asia only a negligible quantity of men and 
supplies by way of the Persian Gulf and the circuitous route to China 
to the north of the Himalayas—perhaps 10-20,000 tons per month. 
Of course, its capacity could be gradually increased but its maximum 
probabilities are not great. Even this route goes through Russia. 

We can hardly hope to reach the Chinese coast without the capture 
of Singapore and other strong points in that region and such capture 

may be beyond our capabilities for a long while to come. 

However, if Russia would join with us, we would not only have her 
forces to help us but in addition, we could move men and supplies to 
Russia and through Russia to the eastward by way of the H mi 
S iberian Railway to Eastern Asia. Furthermore we could move^some 
supplies—certainly planes and perhaps some ships—by way of Alaska 

Another words, with Russia as an active and powerful ally, we 
should be able to bomb Japan effectively in the not too distant futu - 
Without her, the time factor may be much longer. And we 
member that each month of this war will cost us many lives and b.l- 

lions of treasure. , , _ . „ «m v 

Even thotigh we cannot obtain the help of Russia as an act jjy 

against Japan, it would be of great importance if s le 

us in getting men and supplies into China. , . . u 0 ih 

5 . If it is accepted that Russian help is necessary to defeat both 

Germany and Japan, it is conversely true that the defeat 

by one or both of these countries might prevent us from defeat g 

either Germany or Japan. . , A .l. limit 

Such a defeat might occur if we do not help Russia > 

for her war with Germany has deprived her of a great par : of l 

population, of her raw materials, 01 her industries, of her -P 

tion, of her reserves, and of her food lands. . . • 

Such a defeat might also occur if Japan should now join Germa y 
the war on Russia. It seems therefore that it would be much more 
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advantageous to our cause if a Russo-Japanese war could be oost- 
poned until Germany is defeated. 

6. With reference to our need for Russia as a real friend and 
customer in the post-war period . 

If the Allies are victorious, Russia will be one of the three most 
powerful countries in the world. For the future peace of the world, 
^e should be real friends so that we can help shape worid events 
in such a way as to provide security' and prosperity'. 

Furthermore, Russia s post-war needs for the products of America 
will be simply overwhelming. She must not only rehabilitate her war 
losses in homes, industries, raw materials and farms, but she must 

provide the resources for the inevitable advances in her standards of 
living that will result from the war. 

7- From the above, it seems evident that Soviet relationships are 
Jhe most important to us of all countries, excepting only the United 
Kingdom. It seems also evident that we must be so helpful and 
friendly to her that she will not only battle through to the defeat of 
Germany and also give vital assistance in the defeat of Japan, but 
in addition willingly join with us in establishing a sound peace and 
mutually beneficial relations in the post-war world. 

8 . Suggestions for improving relationships . 

(a) Arrange for a conference between the President and Mr. 
Stalin at some appropriate time and place. 

(b) Establish a better spirit of Comrades-in-Arms by sending 
General Marshall, Admiral King and General Arnold or other appro* 
pnate military representatives to confer with corresponding Russian 
officials in Moscow' or some other appropriate location and to discuss 

reely our plans, our capabilities and our limitations. 

(c) Do everything possible in a generous but not lavish way to 

by sending supplies to the limit of shipping possibilities 

y sending forces to Russia to join with her in the fight against 
Germany. 

^ ^f feasible, arrange w'ith Britain and Russia for an attack 
on Narvik and the Northern Norway Coast to open up the Northern 
u pply Route to Russia and to deprive Germany' of Sw'edish iron ore. 

(c) Send to Russia an ambassador of top rank as to national stand- 
mg, vision, ability and willingness to serve the country first. 

(f) In general, treat Russia as one of the three foremost powers in 
the world. 

( } Establish the general policy throughout all U.S. departments 
an a £ enc ies that Russia must be considered as a real friend and be 
treated accordingly and that personnel must be assigned to Russian 
contacts that are loyal to this concept. 

(h) Work to the general plan of assisting Russia to defeat Ger¬ 
many, of postponing a war between Japan and Russia until Germany is 
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defeated, and of seeking Russian assistance at the proper time as an 
ally in the war with Japan. If this last cannot be achieved, then strive 
to obtain her agreement to assist in the transportation of supplies 
into China. 

(i) Offer Russia very substantial credits on easy terms to finance 

her post-war rehabilitation and expansion. 

(j) Agree to assist, in every proper and friendly way, to formulate 

a peace that will meet Russia's legitimate aspirations. 

On the same day, October 24, that Churchill sent his message 
to Roosevelt confessing perplexity and bafflement, he sent 
another short cable that was full of the emotio ol one who, 
having for long stared defeat in the face, now saw the first glim¬ 
mer of victory. He said that the battle in Egypt had begun that 
evening at eight o’clock, London time, that the whole force of 
the Army would be engaged, and that a victory there would be 
fruitful for the main enterprise in Algeria and Morocco. The 
Prime Minister told the President, most movingly, that all 
the ShernTan tanks you gave me on that dark Tobruk morning 

will play their part” in the battle now joined. 

This was the first word of El Alamein which came to Roose¬ 
velt with his breakfast at Shangri-la; it was four months almost 
to the day after that dark Tobruk morning. But it was impos¬ 
sible to be exultant, for those were indescribably nerve-wrack¬ 
ing days for everyone aware of the fact that great armadas 
carrying tens of thousands of men had sailed from the Unite 
Kingdom and the United States across the submarine-infested 
seas to North Africa. The TORCH operation was on and the 
possibilities for leakage in Washington could be ( and were) 
so terrifying that it seemed inevitable the enemy would know 
all about it and would have ample time to take effective meas¬ 
ures for combating it. 

The Chinese Foreign Minister, T. V. Soong, had gone from 
Washington to Chungking in October and, on November 2, he 
cabled Hopkins asking if an airplane could be placed at the 
disposal of Madame Ohiang Kai-shek who, according to Soong, 
was seriously ill, and had been urged to go to the United States 
for treatment. Soong said that the Chinese Government intern ¬ 
ed to ask Owen Lattimore to accompany Madame in the event 
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that the flight could be arranged and that she should enter a 
hospital immediately upon her arrival in the United States, de¬ 
ferring any official visits in Washington until after she had 
undergone treatment. Hopkins immediately cabled Soong that 
the President was greatly disturbed to hear of Madames illness 
an that steps were being taken to make an airplane immedi¬ 
ately available for her transportation from Chungking to New 


The cabled correspondence about this complicated arrange- 

^ carried on during the tense days preceding the 
IORCH landings. 

Hopkins referred the matter to General Marshall who, on 
November 5, advised him: 


A stratoliner will go to Chengtu, China, via Karachi arriving there 

on or before November 12 to bring Madame Chiang Kai-shek to this 

country. The plane should arrive in Washington about November 18 
weather permitting. * 

A doctor and nurse will accompany the plane while Madame Chiang 

Kai-shek is aboard. The plane's capacity will permit a total of eight in 

the Madame s party. I will keep you advised of any further develop¬ 
ments. ' r 


oong thanked Hopkins for the rapid arrangements and 
Sai Madame would be bringing her own doctor and nurse. 

The final stages of preparation for TORCH involved a great 
, ea 0 ver y careful word choosing for the various messages 
rom the President to Petain, Franco, General Antonio Car¬ 
mona (President of Portugal), Yves Chatel (Governor Gen¬ 
eral of Algeria), the Sultan of Morocco and the Bey of Tunis. 

es ® messages were to be flashed as the troops hit the beaches 
7~~aod at the same instant every international radio transmitter 
m the United States and Britain would start broadcasting the 
same program which had been in preparation for weeks. Every 
^or of General Eisenhower’s proclamations had been cabled 
ac , an< * forth between London and Washington and scruti- 
nize and many words revised, for it was obvious that the slight- 
st P°htical slip could cost lives. 

°st interesting of all was the drafting of the message to 
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Petain. I don’t know who drafted this first, but when the text 
of it was cabled to Churchill he protested that it was "much too 
kind.” The Prime Minister reminded the President that Petain 
] , : 1 "used his reputation to do our cause injuries no lesser man 
could have done.” Roosevelt then took a good look at the mes¬ 
sage and what he did to it can be observed in an accompanying 
reproduction. The original draft started out: 


My dear old friend: 

I am sending this message to you not only as the Chef d Etat or the 
United States to the Chef d’Etat of the Republic of France, but also 
as one of your friends and comrades of the great da) 1918. May 
we both live to see France victorious again against the ancient enemy. 

When your government concluded, of necessity, the Armistice Con¬ 
vention in 1940, it was impossible for any of us to foresee the pro¬ 
gram of systematic plunder which the German Reich would inflict on 

the French people. 


The words that I have italicized were cut out by Roosevelt. 
At the end of the message he deleted a reference to "the vener¬ 
ated hero of Verdun,” and "my warm regards” and the sub- 

script, "your friend/' 

Petain replied: 


It is with stupor and sadness that I learned tonight of the aggres¬ 
sion of your troops against North Africa. 

I have read your message. You invoke pretexts which no lung just - 
fies . . . France and her honor are at stake. We are attacked; we shall 

defend ourselves; this is the order I am giving. 


Thus, for the "honor” of the Vichy Government, was en¬ 
acted the sordid spectacle of Frenchmen shooting at and ki - 
ing Americans and Americans shooting at and killing Fiencn- 
men. It was like a tragic misprint on the pages of history.^ 
tense hostility to Britain had been expected in North Africa 
at one time, it had even been planned to have British troops 
participating disguise their nationality by v caring meric, 
uniforms—but fortunately these fears proved to be great y ex 
aggerated. There was little if any difference in the reception 
accorded to the British as contrasted with American troops by 
the local populace. As it happened, by all odds the stiffest re 
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S n W °, ff T d ^ M ° r0CC0 t0 Generai Pa « on ’ s Western 

' wHI a! j C i’ Wa$ entlrdy American > *n naval and air as 

r i^ T ° Und forces ' This actlon was the responsibility of 

VichvV ° 8 l eS ' 0n f °r tbe most dubious characters in the 

Morisonhawl Y ’ a* Admiral Mich elier, whom Professor 
siderahle de f nbed as an honorable man.” There is con- 
w- / room for speculation as to whether either Nosmes or 

th^ e f r J°r ld , h T order 5 d such ^termined resistance iE 

been made , C ^ ‘ U - d * ngS had been ]ess well kept and both had 

"other r° r0CC ° r d A ] Seria - N ° gues took « ^ b e merelf 

ier Commando raid, and French gunnery officers at Casa 
nationality ofTh 1 ^^' *** *”“? n0 knowled ge for hours of the 

tinue r unt.T nCe "" " h ° n0r ” dktated tb at S must con-’ 

French ft overc ome by force. In three days of fighting, the 

losses we^nr ^ 'T* f 1 $hipS and in "ten;;A Jkczn 
were so nn 7 ’ but they were deplorable because they 

bv the SSary - Furthermore, the delay in landing caused 

const„bir“ Sa " '!*, Ub °“ **” » L dH 

onsiderable amount of damage. 

T Hin^u C Fiouse conference some time later, General T 

ment ev y ’ 1 ° the °P e rations Division of the War Depart- 
, expressed the opinion that "TORCH « P 

ably the mnsr mmii F . . 1 UKCH was unquesuon- 

haos i r c ?M tom P lex operation in military history,” and per- 

General ManhilU Jfi dl . stInction even after OVERLORD. 
Eisenhower I ^ °, PP ° Sed k > and «> had General 

the decision T°u 35 haVlng described the day when 

day in historv^Y^lf b J Rooseveit as possibly the "blackest 
ried out with ’ ^ decis ! on having been made, it was car- 

was maLT rhe • r ^ ^ C ° Undng ever y mistake that 
ance. The same mi ‘ ta ry operations, it was a brilliant perform- 

quent political C ° U j n ° C r sald tor tbe concurrent and subse- 
'i =nt political conduct of affairs. 

ings'while S ° nday ’ November 8, a few hours after the land- 

as onThe Athnt T St / U fighting at Al 8 ieis and Oran as well 
press corresno A eacbes ’ Secretary Hull suddenly summoned 
HUP; P “dents to the State Department for one of the 
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I am sending this reessag/ to youj an liirtl J aa 
tho Char d f Etat of tha United St ates to_the Chef d^Etst, 
njbllc of Franca 

w j 

r r i ' iP T 




ence. 


When your government concluded, the 

Armistice Convention In 1940, It was Impossible for any 
of us to foresoe the program of systematic plunder which 
the German Reich would Inflict on the French people. 

That program, implemented by black mail and robbery, 
has deprived the French population of Its means of subslste,. 
Its savings; It has paralyzed French industry and transport; 
it has looted French factories and French farms -- all for 
the benofit of a Nazi Belch and a Faacist Italy under whose 
governments no liberty loving nation could long exist. 

As an old friend of France and tbe people of France, 
m v anger and sympathy grows with every passing day "hen 
consider the »lS?y, the want, and the absence £o» their 
homes of the flower of French manhood, Oermany h 3 n '^. 
no opportunity to demoralize and degrade your great na.lon. 

Today, with greedy eyes on that empire *.hlch France 

so laboriously constructed, Germany and Italy 
Jo invade and occupy French north Africa, in order that 

thilr scheme* of domination nnd con4n.lt 

o v©!* tti© wtiol© of tJnst continent* 

I know you will reallzo that such a conquest of 

Africa would not stop there but would be Jt£ th^conquest 

further attempts by Germany and I £nhere large dominations 

of large portions of the ffndw In the 

Sver the Near and MlddlieldJrl i? SapL who seek to 
Far East with those military leaders oi 

dominate the "whole of the Pacific, 

It is. evldenwof course, that^lnvaslon^and^^^ 

occupation of French Hoiv JJ d f tho American Republic* 
for the United States and all or rity --just as it 

the gravest kind of menace to their security j 

would sound the death knell of the Frenc P • 


oosevelfs message to Petain, referred to Churchill for 
























TELEGRAM 


®lje ■SSIftie JHmise 



*n the light of all the evidence of our enemy*® 

plar *"» } ^ a T e » therefore, decided to dl*patch 
to North Africa powerful American armed foroea to coonerata 
with the governing agencies of Algeria, Tunisia and Morocco 
in r epu*a.r^ .*r*ls -eat act in the long litany of German 
and Italian international crime* 

These Indomitable American forces are equipped with 
massive and adequate weapons of modern warfare which will 
be available for your compatriots In North Africa In our 
mutual fight against the common enemye 

I am making all of this clear to the French authorities 
In North Africa f and I am calling on thorn for their coopera¬ 
tion in repelling Axis threats* lly clear purpose is to support 
and aid the French authorities and their administrations* 

That is the immediate aim of these American armies* 

I need not tell you that the ultimate and greater 
aim Is the liberation of France, and Its Empire from the 
Axis yok Si In so doing we provide automatically for the 
security of the Americas* 

^ . I need not again affirm to you, 

inj that the United States of America seeks no territories 
and remembers always the historic friendship and mutual 
aid which we have so greatly given to each other* 

* sen d to you and, through you, to the people of France 

my deep hope/ that we are all of us soor* 

-o enter into happier days* ***** 



(end) 



approvd, and revised by Roosevelt after Churchill protested 

that it was "much too kind ” 
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most ill-advised conferences of the war. After all the criticism 
provoked by the St. Pierre-Miquelon episode, and continued ott 
and on after that trivial episode, it was entirely understand¬ 
able that Hull would wish to indulge 111 some gloating at th 
evidence that the Vichy policy had paid off in North Africa. 
Mut his public expressions of triumph were premature, ine 
worst in criticism of Washington's policy was yet to come. 

There have been all manner of charges brought in connec¬ 
tion with "the Darlan deal”: it has been said that secret arrange¬ 
ments had been made with him by Robert Murphy three weeks 
before TORCH and that Darlan's presence in Algiers on the 
night of November 7 was prearranged and not the surprise 
and embarrassment to Allied authorities that they P retended ’ 
I believe that if such charges were true the fact would ha 
become evident long since no matter how powerful or com¬ 
prehensive the attempts to suppress it If there arethose w 
can accuse Roosevelt and Churchill of being capable of such 
duplicity—and there are those who can and do accuse them 
bofh of every form of perfidy-it is still virtually impossible 
to imagine Generals Eisenhower and Mark Clark and many 
other soldiers and sailors suddenly developing the e *“P l ° 
talents as actors that the performance of this fabulous ma 
querade would have required. There was no previous deal wit 
Darlan, but there was a degree of unaccountable miscalcuai 
and misinformation which caused a subsequent deal with 

to seem to be the only solution. , ■ ir hrd at 

There may be reason to suspect that Darlan , , in 

least an inkling of what was afoot and remaineddel.b 
Algiers where he had gone to visit his crit icaUy '» m 

was no masquerade about this son s paralysi ). . nec j 

Murphy, when the grim-visaged French admiral tea 
to receive the news that the Allied forces were movingin eary 
in the morning of D-Day, Darlan turned purple, pa 
for fifteen minutes, and exclaimed, "I have known f<* along 
time that the British were stupid, but I always believed the 
Americans were more intelligent. I begin to believe mat yc 
make as many mistakes as they do. However, it is sti p _ 
that he was not taken totally by surprise. As soon as re was st 
that this was a full-scale operation, he indicated a quick willing- 
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ness to do business with the "stupid” Allies, which represented 
a 1 ' ’ iplete turning of his anti-British Vichy coat. The records 
show that within a few hours of his purpling before Murphy- 
still on the morning of D-Day—he telephoned Nogues in 
Morocco and ordered him to cease resistance—and it is most 
important to note that Nogues refused to obey this order. 

Whatever Darlan’s reasons for being in Algiers on that tre¬ 
mendous occasion, he was there, and the consequences of his 
presence were almost sufficient to ruin Eisenhowers great 
career as supreme commander before it had even had time to 
get started. 

When Murphy told Darlan that the Americans had brought 
the noble, gallant General Henri H. Giraud by submarine out 
of metropolitan France to be the new leader in North Africa, 
Darlan said, "He is not your man, for politically he is a child. 
He is a good divisional commander, nothing more. This must 
have come as an affront to Murphy who had been responsible 
for the secret communications with Giraud through General 
Charles Mast and Jacques Lemaigre-Dubreuil who according 
to Langer, "long before the war had been prominent in French 
ascist movements and might be regarded as a typical example 
of the French banker and big-business man who was not only 
ready but eager to play the Nazi game.” According to Murphy, 
Lemaigre-Dubreuil was a "courageous, patriotic Frenchman, 

who hates the Germans and Italians with an intelligent im¬ 
placability and favors the Allies.” 

While Darlan was pacing the floor with Murphy in Algiers, 
and while Patton off the coast of Morocco was cursing the Brit¬ 
ish and American short-wave radio stations for what seemed to 
him a premature broadcast of Roosevelt’s recorded speech, 
Eisenhower was having his troubles in a session with Giraud 
on the Rock of Gibraltar—and the ultimate description of that 
heated interview can safely be left to Eisenhower himself. A 
tentative agreement with the proud French soldier was finally 
reached and on Monday, the day after the landings, Giraud 
moved on to Algiers to assume political command of French 
North Africa. Darlan’s estimate—"he is not your man”— 
proved lamentably correct. Eisenhower issued a public state¬ 
ment which he later regretted: "It is expected that his [Gir- 
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a nets] presence there will bring about a cessation of scattered 
resistance.” All that it did bring about among French colonial 
authorities was resistance to Giraud. As Roosevelt cabled 
Churchill, two days later: 

In regard to de Gaulle, I have heretofore enjoyed a quiet satisfac¬ 
tion in leaving him in your hands. Apparently I have now acquired 
a similar problem in brother Giraud. I wholly agree that we must 
prevent rivalry between the French emigre factions and I have no 
objection to a de Gaulle emissary visiting Giraud in Algiers. We must 
remember there is also a catfight in progress between Giraud and 
Darlan, each claiming full military command o; French forces in 
North and West Africa. The principal thought to be driven home to 
all three of these prima donnas is that the situation is today solely in 
the military field and that any decision by any one of them, or by all' of 
them, is subject to review and approval by Eisenhower. 

On the same day that cable was sent, November 11, Nogues 
in Morocco received another order from Darlan to cease fire 
and this time he obeyed, having fought for three days in defi¬ 
ance of the first order. Nogues' capitulation now may have 
been due to the fact that on this day the Germans marched into 
unoccupied France and the Vichy Government, under Petain 
and Laval, no longer could maintain even the pretense of inde¬ 
pendent authority. (Nogues was also influenced by the fact 
that his remaining forces were by now completely surrounded 
and further resistance would only mean more French casualties, 
civilians as well as soldiers, and destruction of much of Casa¬ 
blanca. > In any case, it now seemed evident that Darlan was 
the only authority who could command the obedience of the 
French officers in North Africa—and that included Pierre 
Boisson, Governor of 1 )akar, and Admiral Jean Pierre Esteva, 
Governor of Tunisia. ( Boisson, who was far from the Germans, 
did respect Darlan s authority, and the fortress of Dakar went 
to the Allies without the firing of a shot; Esteva, who was sur¬ 
rounded by Germans, chose to go on collaborating with them.) 
Therefore, Eisenhower and Clark, with the powerless Giraud 
on their hands, with Jong and tenuous lines of communication 
behind them and the rapid push into Tunisia ahead of diem, 
made the only arrangement which seemed practical or even 
possible: the deal with Darlan. Eisenhower took full respon- 
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sibility for this. Roosevelt quoted him as having said later, 
when they met in Casablanca, ' I believe in a theatre com¬ 
mander doing these things without referring them back to his 
home Government and then waiting for approval. If a mere 
General makes a mistake, he can be repudiated and kicked out 
and disgraced. But a Government cannot repudiate and kick 
out and disgrace itself—not, at any rate, in wartime. 

However, hisenhower was not the prime target for the bar¬ 
rage of criticism laid down in the American and British press 
and on the radio. Because Hull had been so importunate in 
claiming a substantial share of the credit for the success in 
North Africa, he and the State Department were given a huge 
and unfair share of the blame for a deal which seemed a sordid 
nullification of the principles for which the United Nations 
: V sc ‘d to be fighting. The widespread protests could 

be summed up in the statement: If we will make a deaf with 
a Darlan in French territory, then presumably we will make 
one with a Goering in Germany or with a Matsuoka in lapan ” 
Liberal opinion in the United States and Great Britain was 
understandably outraged, and Hull indignantly attributed all 
of it to ideological —which meant, "Communist”—propa¬ 
ganda. However, in a message sent a few weeks later to Church¬ 
ill, Stalin said: 

It seems to me that the Americans used Darlan not badly in order 
to facilitate the occupation of Northern and Western Africa. The 
military diplomacy must be able to use for military purposes not only 
Darlan but, Even the Devil himself and his grandma.” 

(Ambassador Maisky in Translating this said it was an old and 
strong Russian proverb.) 

On November 14, Roosevelt received a long cable from 
Eisenhower which I heard him read aloud to Hopkins. It was 
a remarkable statement of Eisenhower’s reasons for the Darlan 
deal. Roosevelt was deeply impressed by it and, as he read it 
with the same Superb distribution of emphasis that he used in 
is public speeches, he sounded as if he were making an elo¬ 
quent plea for Eisenhower before the bar of history While 
preparing this book, I asked Eisenhower for permission to 
} Wish this message in its original form, and he freely granted 
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such permission, but the Security authorities required that it 
could be published only in paraphrase. No paraphrase can do 
justice to Eisenhower s actual choice of words, but here is the 
substance of the message: 


Existing French sentiment in North Africa does not even remotely 
resemble prior calculations and it is of utmost importance that no 
precipitate action be taken which will upset such equilibrium as we 
have been able to establish. 

1 he name of Marshal Petain is something to conjure with in North 
Africa. From highest to lowest, everyone attempts to create the im¬ 
pression that the shadow of the Marshal s figure dominates all his 
actions and, in fact, his very life. The military and naval leaders, as 
well as the civil governors, agree that only one man has the obvious 
right to assume the mantle of Petain and that man is Admiral Dar an. 
Even General Giraud clearly recognizes this overpowering considera¬ 
tion and he has modified his own ambitions and intentions accord- 


It must be understood that if we repudiate Darlan and attempt from 
the outside to dictate the personnel of the coalition to run North 

Africa the following will be the consequences: 

a. French armed forces here will resist us passively and, in certain 

instances, actively. ... * . ntt at 

b. The hope of securing co-operation in this area will be lo 

great cost to us in stagnation of operations and in requirements or 

additional troops. . * _ 

c. The opportunity for gaining some assistance from remai g 

French naval and military units in North Africa will disappear. 

d. The last glimmer of hope with respect to the Toulon Flee 


be gone. 

e. Admiral Esteva, in 
_etting Tunisia quickly 


Tunis will not co-operate and our hope of 
will not be attainable. Admittedly, Esteya 


but there chance of his being able 

Admiral Cunningham and General Clark, together with my jN* 
staff, have assisted me in making what we consider to, be the on y 

possible workable arrangement designed to secure . & 

avoid disadvantages. No one who is not on the ground can hare 

clear appreciation of the complex currents 0 P^ e J u 1 , General 

that influence the local situation. Also, it should be c * car , ces . 
Giraud’s earnest participation in this arrangement indicates the ne 

sity for the agreements we have made. f 

In the event the British and U.S. Government, after analysis 
this radio, are still dissatisfied with the nature of the agreement made, 
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I suggest that a mission of selected U.S. and British representatives 
(including the Free French if deemed advisable* be dispatched im¬ 
mediately to Algiers where they can be convinced in short order of the 
soundness of the moves which have been made. 

Roosevelt attached great importance to Eisenhower’s con¬ 
fession of astonishment at the situation as he found it in North 
Africa; it did ‘not even remotely resemble prior calculations.’’ 
When the supreme commander of a major military operation 
makes an admission like that it indicates that there must have 
been something wrong with his Intelligence Service. This is 
all the more surprising since North Africa had not been enemy 
territory, into which secret agents could be introduced only 
with the utmost difficulty and at their own extreme peril, but 
was friendly territory with which the U.S. maintained diplo¬ 
matic relations. Therefore, the headquarters of Robert Murphy 
in Algiers and all the American consulates in that area and in 
Spanish Morocco were centers of Intelligence with large staffs 
which included observers of undoubted competence as well as 
courage. Yet Eisenhower was astonished when the local French 
failed to hail Giraud as a conquering hero. This led to a display 

of political crudity which made the U.S. Government look 
ridiculously amateurish. 

Roosevelt h'kuJc no hones of his own attitude, publicly as well 
■is privately. Two lays after the Eisenhower cable, the storm 
of criticism of the Darlan deal had reached such proportions 
that Hopkins, Rosenman and I strongly urged the President to 

* the press. We had a draft of such a state¬ 
ment which had been prepared originally by Elmer Davis and 
Archibald MacLeish. When Roosevelt read it, he made sub¬ 
stantial revisions, all of them calculated to make the language 

tougher and more uncompromising. The statement as he issued 
it was as follows: 

# 

I have accepted General Eisenhower’s political arrangements made 
tor the time being in Northern and Western Africa. 

I thoroughly understand and approve the feeling in the United 
Mates and Great Britain and among all the other United Nations 
a in view o the history of the past two years no permanent ar¬ 
rangement should be made with Admiral Darlan. People in the United 
a 10ns 1 ewise would never understand the recognition of a recon- 
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stituting of the Vichy Government in France or in any French 

tC We r ]re opposed to Frenchmen who support Hitler and the Axis. 
No one in our Army has any authority to discuss the future Govern- 

„. „ n i of France and the French Empire. . 

The future French Government will be established, not by any in¬ 
dividual in Metropolitan France or overseas, but by the Freno i P 
themselves after they have been set free by the victory of the United 

N The present temporary arrangement in North and West Africa is 
only a temporary expedient, justified solely by the stress p ° f “ !.' ilitary 

The present temporary arrangement has accomplis _ “J 

objectives. The first was to save American and British 
French lives on the other hand. 

The second was the vital factor of time. The temporary d 

has made it possible to avoid a 'mopping-up period in AI*k» «n 
Morocco which might have taken a month or two to — 
a period would have delayed the concentration for the 
the West on Tunis, and we hope on Tripoli. ... . m „ DDin g-up’ 

Admiral Darlans proclamation assisted in malung a m PP g . 
period unnecessary. Temporary arrangements made ™ d . 
Darlan apply, without exception, to the current th A{rica w ho 

I have requested the liberation of all persons in “ Nazis 

have been imprisoned because they opposedthe efforts^ ^ ^ ^ 
to dominate the world, and I have as e or ideologists. Re- 

,„d to toed b, N.,i 

ports indicate that the French of North Afr.caare u (he 

political questions to the formation of a common S 

common enemy. . 

„ will be no,nd bow f.equ.n.ly Ro<*«v«l« 

Dacian himself. He wrote 
tainly did not escape the attention o Rooseve lt's words 

a rather plaintive letter to Clar ^yi S a lemon w hich 

tended to substantiate the view that I ^ dry „ He 

the Americans will drop after they i a 4 anoreciate 

expressed the hope that the U.S. e Frenchmen the 

the difficulties of his position and not give , [t 

impression that the authority of the leader which has broug 

it ^French Africa] back into the struggle is a together 

In addition to his statement to the press, R o°sev(;lt g 

with Hopkins drafted the following message to 1 
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Marshall has shown me your despatch giving your reasons for 
placing Darlan in charge of the civil administration of North Africa. 
I want you to know' that I appreciate fully the difficulties of your mili¬ 
tary situation. I am therefore not disposed to in any way question the 
action you have taken. Indeed you may be sure of my complete sup¬ 
port of this and any other action you are required to take in carrying 
out your duties. You are on the ground and w r e here intend to support 
you fully in your difficult problems. 

However I think you should know and have in mind the following 
policies of this Government: 

‘ 1. That we do not trust Darlan. 

2. That it is impossible to keep a collaborator of Hitler and one 

whom we believe to be a fascist in civil power any longer than is ab¬ 
solutely necessary. 

3. His mo\ements should be w'atched carefully and his communi¬ 
cations supervised. 

I have not consulted Churchill in regard to this message but I am 
sending a copy of it to him at once and I am sure he will approve. 

I w r ant to add a personal note to you and Clark to tell you what 
great confidence sve have in both of you and how satisfied we are with 
the progress of events. This message is not to be made public. 


This message was written to make clear on the permanent 
record just how Roosevelt viewed this malodorous situation. 

The whole Darlan deal, and the tremendous repercussions 
therefrom, provided much material for the de Gaulle propa¬ 
gandists who were broadcasting regularly from London and 
from Brazzaville in Equatorial Africa. It also inspired plenty 
of gleeful quips by Goebbels and his satellite broadcasters in 
Home and Paris and throughout Europe. It seemed to confirm 
the impression that, while the Americans talked big about the 
principles of the Four Freedoms and the Atlantic Charter, they 
actually knew nothing about Europe and could be hoodwinked 
t>y any treacherous gangster who offered them collaboration. 

Rrif’ck b 1 am ^i nfied in ex P ressin g the opinion that the 

frnm rh F ° re u n ° ffice denved a certain private satisfaction 
SR£ en J arrass ? ient Of the U.S. Government throughout 

Bririch i!f air and US ndlcuIousl y Protracted aftermath. The 
J lSh could assume a very virtuous position of loyally sup- 

politica^blu I no direct responsibility for the Ally’s 

^ “ S ' T * ere was ~ doubt that, in the first place, 
<~hurch.il and his colleagues were not happy about Roosevelt s 
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insistence that the North African operation should be pro¬ 
claimed an entirely American affair, even to the extent of put- 
tii ; American insignia on aircraft of tl e R.A.F. and American 
uniforms on British troops. It was obvious that the British, 
after their long, lonely struggle to keep alight the flame o 
European liberty, wou d hardly relish the spectacle of t e 
Americans suddenly becoming the noble liberators of Europe. 
But the unfortunate developments in North Africa tended to 
change all that. Churchill made it clear to the House of Com¬ 
mons that "neither militarily nor politically are we directly 
controlling the course of events.” He also made it clear that e 
gave his vigorous support to the decisions of President Roo - 
velt and of the generals in whom Roosevelt had reposed con¬ 
fidence. Churchill has subsequently stated in a letter to me mat 
he had no previous knowledge of the negotiations wit 
miral Darlan, but he would not have hesitated to deal with him, 
in the circumstances which befell Generals Eisenhower an 
Clark In his messages to the President, however, Churchill 
urged strongly that the British and American Governments 
must find a means of reconciling the positions of Giraud and 
de Gaulle so as to frustrate the taunting accusations ot the 
enemy, propagandists that each Ally had its own pet French- 


man 


It was a time, indeed, when recriminations between the 
United Nations were not in order. It was a time when t e news 

from all fronts was incredibly good. mn 

The great British victory at El Alamein had been 
just before the landings in North Africa, and approximately a 
week later the Red Army turned to the offensive at ^ahngrad. 

On the night of November 12 the naval battle °f &mdal , 

which lasted twenty-four minutes and which Admi g 

described as "one of the most furious sea battles ever fought 
shattered the last formidable Japanese attempt to drive Amer¬ 
ican forces from their positions in the Solomons. In t at ri 
but important action, two American admirals were killed 
Norman Scott and Daniel Callaghan—the latter Roosevel 
former Naval Aide and great friend. 
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In a speech to the New York Herald-Tribune Forum on 
yovei&ber 17, Roosevelt said: 


11 we have had a great deal of good news 

and it would seem that the turning point in this war has at last been 
reached. But this is no time for exultation. There is no time now for 
anything but fighting and working to win. 


We tried to persuade the President to go further than that— 

to say something like 'the tide has definitely turned”—but he 

insisted on using the cautious-subjunctive. I doubt that careful 

study of all the words that he spoke would reveal any statement 

a out the progress of the w r ar that could be termed even slightly 

overoptimistic. In this case, however, his caution was of no par- 

ticii ar avail. The newspapers featured the one phrase, TURN- 

ING POINT OF WAR REACHED SAYS F.D.R.”—and the public 
took that assurance as final. 


Churchill, whose record on hopeful utterances was not quite 
equal to Roosevelt s, was even more cautious at this time. He 
summed up the situation in his famous words, "Now, this is 
not the end. It is not even the beginning of the end. But it is 
per aps, the end of the beginning.” In the same speech he made 
an even more famous statement, "Let me, however, make this 
C ea ^’' n CaSC r ^ ere s bould be any mistake about it in any quar¬ 
ry - x e , mean t0 ho,d our own - 1 have not become the King's 
First Minister in order to preside over the liquidation of the 

is mpire. Churchill had waited a long time for an op¬ 
portunity to say just that. He had suffered and seethed when 
Roosevdt urged him to establish an independent, federated 

AH™ ^l 11 Rooseve,t proclaimed that the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter extended also to the Pacific and Indian Oceans 

and everywhem else on earth, when the Australian Govern! 

drawiW ea T ed ^ ^ ° nrush,n S Japanese, insisted on with- 

sen™d now r ;T ff0m r h£ Middle East ’ he had even con- 
uZth BuY no u 1 ° refer “ ic as the British Common- 

* 1 «“**« Wend „ Jell » fa? *.*£5 

r or one instant had abandoned; "Here we are and 
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here we stand, a veritable rock of salvation in this drifting 

W< On the evening of the day, November 9, that Churchill made 
this speech, he had a conversation with Winant, Eden, an 
General "Beedle” Smith which lasted according /o Smiths 
report to Marshall, "the greater part of the night. Church 
wanted Marshall, King and Hopkins to return to London for 
another full-dress conference on future plans. He was reluc¬ 
tantly abandoning the idea of JUPITER, the Norwegian oper¬ 
ation, and turning to the thought of getting Tur ey i _ 
war with her forty-five divisions of superior g ting 
armed and equipped by the Allies for an |nvasion o the Bah 
kans. According to Smith’s report, Churchill appeared to be 
cooling on the ROUNDUP plan for Northern France, except 
as an ultimate deathblow against an opponent tottering 
reeling from blows struck elsewhere (the soft underbelly). 

Nevertheless, two weeks later Churchill was cabling o 
velt in great concern over what appeared to be Americana - 
donment of ROUNDUP in 1943. This, he said, would be 
iTgrieLs decision." He said eta TORCH could U con- 
sidered no substitute for ROUNDUP. He conceded that it 
might not be possible to mass the necessary strength for an 

invasion of Northern France in 1943, but "if so it bec °^ s He 
the more important to make sure we do not miss 1944- 
repeTted the hope that Hopkins, Marshall and King would 
come to London or that he and his staff go to Washington. 
Roosevelt replied as follows: 

Of course we have no intention of abandoning ^plans for 
ROUNDUP. It is impossible for anyone to say ^ jn , 94} 

we will be given the opportunity to strike across t Determ ina- 

But we must obviously grasp the opportum y BOLERO 

tion as to strength of the forces 'hat we jould PP My 

present thought is that we should build up " ul ' ^f f 1 ' ava il. 

in the United Kingdom as rapidly as possible this ' y bui id 
able immediately in the event of a German collapse. WeshouMDU 
Up a very large force for later use in the event of Germv y 

intact and assuming a defensive position. rp-iched 

The mounting of TORCH according to theinclusions re h 

at the meeting last summer in London h\ flic < ■ ; ; j 1 


n r> 


1 ** 1 
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Staff postponed necessarily the assembling of the required forces in 
f r *t»sh Isles. . . . The North African operations must naturally 
ake precedence until we have provided adequately against situations 
which may possibly develop m Spanish Morocco or in Tunisia. We 
are much more heavily engaged in the Southwest Pacific than I an¬ 
ticipated a few months ago. ... I believe that we should arrange 
a military strategic conference between.Russia, Great Britain and the 
Lmted States as soon as we have knocked the Germans out of Tunisia 

hn^ S !k 1 ^ the -. dan8er aSa ' nSt any real threat from Spain. I( my 
hope that the military situation in North Africa will be such that we 

may hold this conference within a month or six weeks. ... It is my 
strong feeling that we must sit down with the Russians round a table. 

y information is that this conference could be held in Cairo or in 
Moscow—that we could each be represented by a small group meet¬ 
ing in utmost secrecy—that any conclusions reached at this confer- 

fn C< l, W0U ! d course ^ subject to approval by the three of us. I should 
n all probability send General Marshall to head up our delegation but 
presume that all of the three Services would be represented 
Please adv.se me what you think of this proposal as soon as you can.' 

x,° n u^°" ember 25 ’ RooseveIt held a conference with Leahy, 
Marshall, King, Arnold and Hopkins, the record of which was 
as follows: 

k PreS “? ent , ^ discussed the question of what operations 

in Ki Undertak ^ n as soon as th e following have been accomplished 
North Afnca; first, a secure situation to the south and east of 

panrsh Morocco; and, second, the complete occupation of Tunisia, 
be o a C c k upied enera MarshaIi for his esti ™ate of when Tunisia would 

General Marshall replied that, unless the Axis forces develop some 

coulj accompr h d * f ^ the occupation of Tunisia 

dNklnn. P * ed m ff0m tW ° f ° three weeks * Provided that two 

Z hl S f C,en \‘V CC ? Plish t ,he task - He stated that if. on 

fr , °* her , hand - General Eisenhower found it necessary to commit 
omew. V ?r f0r u he purp ° se > the Com P' ete occupation wou d take 

S; ss. b "“ ,e of ,he del * y ” ,o, * d »—«* 

th e T riL P r-- den V!' en J ad£ ' d General Marshall for his estimate as to 
time required for driving Axis forces from Tripoli. 

\jcnpfal Mnrsh^ll rtplitd thst if urp f r* * - * 

barring l .1 F ir e succeed in taking Tunisia, and 

mensfon th/l "" A ' CXandt ” forces due to liver- 

situation in Trino^'* ^"'^ rs .T? u d ® nt i themselves in an impossible 

might be termed attrition™ * ° fCCd l ° evacuate that area b V what 
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The President then asked if any information had been received 
about the fortified position which he had been informed of about ten 
miles inside of the Tunisian border from Tripoli. He was informed 
that no reports had been received concerning this position. (A mes¬ 
sage will be sent to General Eisenhower, asking if any information is 

available on this subject.) ....... _ 

The President and General Marshall then discussed the possibil 
of future operations. Action in Turkey was discussed, and it was 
agreed that there were many diplomatic questions involved and that 
probably Turkey would not consider aligning herself with the L m e 
Nations until she had been given considerable armament and ot 
munitions of war. In this connection, General Marshall stated 
he felt that, if we were to strengthen the Turkish forces, it wou 
better to give them small arms and ammunition for their infan ^ 
units, but to have the heavier artillery and mechanized weapons 

manned by American troops. , ■ 1 j nn 

General Marshall said that before any operates were deCidedo 

verv careful consideration should be given to the cost of actual > 

clearing the Mediterranean for sea traffic. He felt that the occupation 

of Sicify Sardinia, and Crete would be necessary for this, and P°mte 

ouf that’ a careful determination should be made of whether or no 

the large air and ground forces required for such a pr OJ ect could be 

Pre^idenT then^sked GeneS Marshall what he considered to 

be G^erafMarsliaI?reph^d ifhe^nTdTeTthat, in order of prob- 
ability, their lines of action were as 

second, a continued drive through the Caucasus; and, third, an at¬ 
tack against the British Isles. • j rf : on program. 

Th^PresideTffiitLt^^ffiis 0 discussion "by stating^ «« 82.000 

" SS thfr; program could not he ac 

complished without some delay. ijrcraft program would 

The President was of the opinion that the aircrart p b 

not conflict with the Navy program in any way. 

The rest of this discussion was concerned with pro eras 

production and allocation. 

This same day Roosevelt cabled Stalin: 

We are eoing to drive the Germans out of Africa soon, I hope, an 
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then we will give Mussolini’s Fascists a taste of some real bombing. 

eel quite sure that they will never stand up under that kind of 
pressure. 

We have hit the Japanese .very hard in the Solomon Islands. We 
have probably broken the backbone of the power of their Fleet. They 
have still too many aircraft carriers to suit me, but soon we may well 
sink some more of them. ... We are going to press our advantages 
m the Southwest Pacific and I am sure that we are destroying far 
more Japanese airplanes and sinking far more of their ships than they 
an uid. I send you my warmest congratulations on the most en¬ 
couraging news that we are receiving from the Stalingrad area, 

Rooscvdt did not include in this cable information that the 
. Navy m the Pacific was at that moment down to its last 
aircraft carrier and, during most of November, this lone sur¬ 
vivor, the Enterprise, was damaged and out of action; but a 
tremendous force of new aircraft carriers was on the way. 

Evidently Stalin had broken his long and apparently ominous 
silence to Churchill with a cable of congratulations on the de- 
velopments in Egypt and in the TORCH area. On November 
4 Churchill cabled Stalin his desire for a tripartite military 
staff conference—with emphasis on hopes of ;persuading Tur¬ 
key to enter the war—and on December 2 Stalin's amiable and 

tw\ COr J lal ?£!* was relayed CO the Whke House. Stalin said 
• e shared Churchills views on the importance of develop 

ng personal relations—that he was grateful for measures taken 

senr!dT e Conv " ys “ Murmansk, despite the difficulties pre- 
— h . y cons,cle table naval operations in the Mediterranean 

about T iT^ ln / U L agreemenc with Churchill and Roosevelt 

fumrl TUr . key and , the arrangement of a Moscow conference on 
^mre military plans. He hoped that there was no change of 

a Sern'? p egard t0 y0Uf Pr ° mise given in Moscow to establish 
R„«, d Fr ° nt ,n Europe in 1943." He said cautiously that the 

Partn “ Umer f enSi I e in Stalingrad was so Successful 

interfered wffh^h^ 6 * 1 ^- COndltl0ns — fo 8 and snow—which 
the intention f , °P erat,ons of the Luftwaffe. He expressed 

central front °f»?” , Russian s to sta « a new offensive on the 
central front within the next few days. 

Kai-shek m ‘ dSt ° f / Cabled negotiations, Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek approached the United States, and Roosevelt sent 
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Hopkins to New York as his representative to extend greet¬ 
ings. Hopkins wrote of this: 


Madame Chiang Kai-shek was to arrive on Thursday, November 26, 
1042 at Mitchel Field at 9:00 a.m.'I had previously arranged that 
plane's land only at military fields so there would be little probability 
of her entrance being discovered, because the Chinese were anxious to 
get her into the hospital before it became known. The plane actual y 
arrived on Friday, November 27, 1942 , at 2:00 p.m., and I me 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek and drove back to the Harkness Pavi ion 
with her where they had arranged for her to occupy all of the twemn 

' On the trip in she told me that she wanted to make it clear to the 
President she was here for no other purpose than medical treatment 
and rest. However, in the same breath she proceeded to raise man) 

questions relating to China and the United States. _ 

She first told me how greatly disturbed they were m China ove 
negotiations between Japan and the United States immediate y P 
to Pearl Harbor. Everyone in China was afraid that we were going 
to sell them down the river and she, at any rate, believes that the m 
tervention of a few of us here prevented that from happening and 

she expressed great gratitude to those of us in e , 

who urged that a firm line be taken with the Japs and that under no 

circumstances should the Chinese pos.t.on be C0 “P~“** d - it 

She expressed more forcibly than I had heard anyone 
before her belief that the two wars against Ge r many an j p 
both be won but that the way to do it is to put all our stre g 
defeating Japan. From what I could gather, she is perfectly willing we 

should take the pressure off Germany 1 did not V stratew was 
duly with her beyond saying that I thought snch a strategy ^ 

unfeasible. She seemed strangely uninterested m what . 

doing in the Solomon Islands and apparently h em . 

entirely to what we are doing in China proper S ) g 

phasis on keeping the Chinese population in the mood to hg 
felt that they had reached a very low ebb on two occasions, 
prior to Pearl Harbor and once ^ the collapse of_B ^ jn 

She is apparently quite critical of both t oositively. She 

relation to that enterprise, although she 1 “° _ eoD j e an d that he 

thinks Stilwell does not understand the Ch.n' P P ^ hjs 

made a tragic mistake in forcing Chiang Kai sncK to P Kaj . 

best divisions in Burma where it was later lost. She said Chiang 
shek did this against his best judgment. . . . [ 

^ It is prettv clear she does not like Stilwell and expressed the great 
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est admiration for Chennault. She spent a good deal of her time in 

exp aimng an article in Life magazine which attacked the Britis 1 

Government vigorously. She wanted me particularly to read that 
article as being her point of view. 

1 told her Mrs. Roosevelt wanted to see her and arranged for an 
appointment with Mrs. Roosevelt at the hospital the next morning 
Inasmuch as the newspapers were bound to get hold of the story it 
seemed best to get a news release issued immediately. 


After this greeting, Hopkins joined the President at Hyde 
Park and then returned with him to Washington. For Roose- 

f 1 u r now was convinced that the major strategic problems 
ot.the future could not be settled by the Combined Chiefs of 

otatt there must be a face-to-face meeting of the President 
the Prime Minister and Stalin themselves. Hopkins influenced 
Roosevelt strongly along these lines. His own experience in 
Moscow had convinced him that there could be no really free 
iscussion with the Russians, on a give-and-take basis, on any¬ 
thing less than the topmost level. Hopkins had been the first 

rK Ct u e „ Pr0tag0n,SC ° f 3 P ersonal meeting of Roosevelt and 
Gnurchill; he was now the ardent protagonist of a meeting of 

the two of them with the great leader of the Soviet Union. Early 

111 ' CCL ' m ber A ercll Harriman returned to London with Oliver 

Lyttelton, who had been in Washington attempting to 

^raighten out the then enormously confused affairs of the 

Combined Production and Resources Board. (Nobody, it must 

Ll° te ’ SU J CCCeded fully in strai g h tening them out.) 

Koosevdt conveyed messages to Churchill through Lyttelton— 

as he had indicated in a cable on November 25, previously 
quoted an 1 he gave Harriman the express assignment of disc¬ 
ussing this proposed Big Three conference with Churchill and 

chann!u S back thereon > but not through State Department 


to include'Fil^ 1 ^*- 1 ^ 10 tbe P ro P osa i f° r a conference, wanted 

^ “iSoiX w a T °J £den ’ s V “ 1 p “ i ““ ° f 

5 “tSt f W “' “ H “" “ *if co»fe,e„i: 

d rhat, if Eden attended, it would be only proper that 
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Hull should also be there; so he made it a firm condition that 
Eden be excluded. 

On December 7, Harriman cabled Hopkins that he felt he 
had been "thoroughly beaten up" after three talks with the 
Prime Minister on the arrangements for the forthcoming con¬ 
ference. However, Harriman said, Churchill had finally come 
to understand Roosevelt s point of view and had agreed to leave 
Eden out. He continued to insist that he must have his full 
secretariat and an adequate staff of cipher men to keep his map 
room going twenty-four hours a day. ChurchiM also wanted to 
bring along Lord Leathers because of the vital importance of 
the shipping factor in all planning. 

In the preparations for this and other conferences, there 
were often differences of opinion between Roosevel and 
Churchill as to the number o; aides that each would bring with 
him. Roosevelt, loving secrecy, and knowing that the more 
individuals who were made privy to the secret the more chance 
there was of it becoming public property, liked to travel with 
the smallest possible staff; Churchill, equally font of secrecy 
but more confident of the discretion of responsible officers, 
preferred to be accompanied at all important meetings by a 
large staff of experts. 

In his cable to Hopkins, Harriman said, K artoum appears 
to be the most practical oasis,” this location being considered 
at that time because of the continuing hope that Stalin wouk 
be able to join the conference. There are no records of cables 
in the Hopkins papers relative to the invitation to Stalin to 
meet with Roosevelt and Churchill at this time. Presumab y 
messages relating to this were conveyed through Ambassa or 
Litvinov. Notes written by Hopkins en route to Casablanca 
and included in the next chapter state hat Stalin twice refuse 
Roosevelt s * urgent invitation”, to a Big Three meeting, t e 
reason for refusal being his constant concern with the imme¬ 
diate military situation on the Russian Front. 

During the latter part of December there were very encour¬ 
aging signs of the settlement of the always difficult French 
political situation. Following Roosevelt’s "temporary expe¬ 
diency" statement about the Darlan deal, de Gaulle had made 
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various proposals to Admiral Stark in London looking toward 
; he establishment of French unity and including the suggestion 
T hat he himself might go to Washington to discuss these pro¬ 
posals with the President. This suggestion, forwarded by Stark, 
was accepted and de Gaulle was to leave for Washington on or 
about Christmas Day. In the meantime, he sent his deputy, 
General d’Astier de la Vigerie, to Algiers to confer with Eisen¬ 
hower and Giraud on plans for a new French National Com¬ 
mittee to include both de Gaulle and Giraud, replacing the 
Darlan administration. Evidently these discussions proceeded 
satisfactorily and Roosevelt was hopeful that the North African 
political mess was about to be straightened out and that there 
was to be a final end to all the distasteful talk about the British 
and American Governments having their own “pet” French¬ 
man. However, these hopes were shattered in a sudden, violent 
manner. On December 24, Darlan was assassinated. Rumors 
were immediately circulated in Algiers that this was part of a 
Royalist plot which involved threats of assassination of Eisen¬ 
hower, Giraud, Murphy and others. Adherents of de Gaulle 
who had been of great aid to the Allies in the North African 
landings were accused of participation in this new plot and 
several of them were arrested and imprisoned. One of them 
was the brother of d Astier de la Vigeria. On December 25, de 
Gaulle had his luggage packed and, I believe, was on his way 
to the airport when he was informed that, in view of the con¬ 
sequences of Darlan s assassination, Churchill and Roosevelt 
had decided that the General’s proposed visit to Washington 
should be canceled. The beginnings ot the achievement of 
French unity were thereby delayed for five months, during 
which some animosities deepened to an almost irreparable 
extent. It was a deplorable mischance. 

On December 28, Marshall sent Hopkins the following let- 

Dear Harry: 

Following in clear text are messages between General Eisenhower 

and myself concerning the proposed trip: 
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To General Eisenhower: December 23rd 

Under consideration is plan for U.S. Chiefs of Staff to meet with 
British Chiefs of Staff in North Africa. Time or meeting will be m 
near future but depends upon Tunisian and Spanish situation. Journey 
would be by air. It is desired that the meeting be held on land. Are 
there facilities for such a meeting in Fedalla or other detached places 

in Morocco? 

It is proposed to keep the party small but exact numbers have no 
been determined. My idea is that Patton will be charged specifically 
with insuring the necessary secrecy and protection. This would free 
you to give your entire attention to the battle in the East and to secur¬ 
ing the Straits. . , 

Some of the party, including myself, would visit your headquarte . 

Please give me your opinion on feasibility and practicability of hold¬ 
ing meeting as indicated. Do not discuss any of this with British 

until clearance is given from here. .... , , „„ 

The President and Prime Minister will be in or join the party later. 

To General Marshall: ; . ^ eC f"j ber 

It is feasible and practicable to hold the meeting indicated in your 

message The general area as mentioned is probably best suited and 

there are locations which will be satisfactory. We will have necessary 

information available for you when you require it. 

' , tv 1 .... December 24th 

TheTode word for this project is -Symbol.- There has been men¬ 
tioned a hospital being built or prepared in the hills some 60 m 
from Oran Would this be suitable for our purpose. If ■ > 
is it from airfields? Is the Fedalla hotel, which I P^i« U5 ‘ y ™ ' 

tioned, clear of the town ? Are there any surrounding buildi g . 

* ♦ f * 

December 26th 

To Genera I Marshall* i * i j * tinsel v 

Fedalla Hotel is not clear of town and there are build gj^ J 

adjoining. It is also quite conspicuous from air and • being 

been destroyed by shellfire. Hospital in vicini y f s j tes j n 

investigated; details later. Will make further ■nvest gation of 

vicinity of Fedalla where we are confident a suitable place 

found. 

„ _ , , , , December 28th 

To General Marshall. 1. ■ infor* 

Churchill's secretary arrived here yesterday with detailed into 

mation on the trip. Smith has sent him on reconnaissance of Gi a 

blanca-Fedalla area accompanied by a selected officer of thi 
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quarters. Casablanca-Fedalla area seems to be the only one considered 
desirable by British and Smith is familiar with facilities and require¬ 
ments and is making preliminary arrangements based on information 
we now have as to Churchill's desires. Reconnaissance of area will be 

completed in about two days and report will be forwarded to you 
immediately. y 

Anticipate that security will be provided by Patton’s forces and ad¬ 
ministrative and secretarial and stenographic personnel mainly from 
this headquarters where competent people are available. Adequate 
communications will be installed by anticipated date of trip. 

On December 29, Eisenhower reported; 

Reconnaissance by Churchill s secretary and Smith’s representative 
have found a very suitable site for operation ‘'Symbol." It consists 
ot a hotel surrounded by a group of excellent villas situated five miles 
south of Casablanca and one mile inland. Area is detached and lends 
itself to segregation and can be guarded easily. Airfield is two miles 
distant which is satisfactory for B-24's except in very rainy weather. 
If protracted spell of bad weather precedes Symbol, landing field at 

arrakech, 120 miles distant, can be used and onward air carriage 
can be arranged. 

Proposal is to set up two independent establishments, one American, 
one British, in two first-rate villas which have all essentials and are 
extremely well appointed in every way. That for President might 
have been made to order so far as lower floor appointments are con¬ 
cerned and will make movement from room to room easy. 

Main group of assistants will live in hotel and in certain smaller 
villas adjacent. Offices and meals in hotel except for two independent 
establishments which will cater for themselves. Couriers, clerical per- 
sonne can be provided from here for American contingent. 

Reconnaissance of Fedalla indicates that hotel there is unsuitably 
located and has suffered from bombardment. Brigadier Jacob, repre- 
sentmg General Ismay, who made his side of reconnaissance agrees 
with scheme which he feels sure will be satisfactory to Churchill. 

Please give us earliest possible information as to composition of 
United States parties and any special advance arrangements required 
Smith understands generally what will be needed by American party. 

On. December 31, there v/as the usual New Year’s five party 
be family and old friends at the White House. At midnight, 
as a ways, t e President raised a glass of champagne and pro¬ 
posed a toast to "the United States of America,” and this year 

% : - ! 
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he added, "and to United Nations victory/’ During the evening, 
a movie had been shown and there were very few of those 
present who had any idea as to the significance of its selection. 
It was Humphrey Bogart and Ingrid Bergman in "Casablanca/ 






PART iv: 1943—THE SECOND FRONT 


CHAPTER XXVII 

The Casablanca Conference 


On January 7, 1943, Roosevelt delivered his annual State of 
the Union Speech to the 78th Congress which had been elected 
two months previously and in which his usually formidable 
majority had been all but wiped out. There were expectations 
that he would seize this opportunity to be tough and quarrel¬ 
some with the largely hostile legislators, but this was perhaps 
the most amiable and conciliatory speech he ever made to the 
Congress, at any rate, since the end of the New Deal honey¬ 
moon. The newspapers reported that, during his forty-seven- 
minute address, he was interrupted forty-five times by applause 
and even occasional cheers. Although present on this occasion, 
I cannot vouch for the accuracy of those figures, but I do re¬ 
member that at the end of the speech the President was given 
a loud and warm ovation by Republicans as well as Democrats. 

Confidence was promoted by the very fact that Roosevelt 
devoted a large part of his speech to talking about the postwar 
world. He said: 

Victory in this war is the first and greatest goal before us. Victory 
in the peace is the next. That means striving toward the enlargement 
of the security of man here and throughout the world—and, finally, 
striving for the Fourth Freedom—Freedom from Fear. 

It is of little account for any of us to talk of essential human needs, 

! attaining security, if we run the risk of another World War in 
ten or twenty or fifty years, 'hi t is just plain common sense. Wars 
grow in size, in death and d ■ tri c ion, and in the inevitability of en¬ 
gulfing all nations, in inverse ; iti to the shrinking size of the world 
as a result of the conquest of ihe i r. I shudder to think of what will 
appen to humanity, including ou elves, if this war ends in an in- 
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conclusive peace, and another war breaks out when the babies of 
today have grown to fighting age. 

As Roosevelt said those words he knew that one month pre¬ 
viously at Stagg Field in Chicago the first self-maintaining 
nuclear chain reaction had been achieved—"the half way mark 
on the road to the atomic bomb.” 

During the long period of preparation of this speech we tried 
to persuade the President to say something like, "it is within 
the realm ol possibility that this 78th Congress may have the 
historic privilege of aiding in making of the peace”—which, 
of course, was a way of saying that the war might end before 
January I, 1945. That would undoubtedly have brought the 
house down, but Roosevelt would not go that far in hopeful 
prophecy. He crossed out the last words and substituted, Help¬ 
ing greatly to save the world from future fear.” In his analysis 
of the war situation, which was written with the collaboration 
of General Marshall, Roosevelt said, "great rains and appalling 
mud and very limited communications have delayed the final 
battles of Tunisia. The Axis is reinforcing its strong positions.” 
This provided the most important factor in all the military dis¬ 
cussions at the Casablanca Conference. Recorded in the pre¬ 
ceding chapter was General Marshall s estimate, of November 
25, that the occupation of Tunisia would be accomplished in 
from two to three weeks "unless the Axis forces develop some 
unforeseen strength” That development had certainly occurred. 
Hitler poured such numerous reinforcements by air and by sea 
across the narrow straits from Sicily that a major campaign was 
required, and in the end a major victory resulted. 

Late in the evening of January 9, Roosevelt and Hopkins 
left the White House to travel by train to Miami. So complete 
was the secrecy surrounding this journey that the usual crew 
of Pullman porters, waiters and cooks was taken off the cars 
and the service on the train was rendered by he Filipino sailors 
from Shangri-la. Despite all precautions, the word was quickly 
passed around Washington that the President had gone off on 
an important trip; he was said to be heading for various desti¬ 
nations all the way from Siberia to Bagdad. The same rumors 
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attended every one of his journeys during the war, and there 
were some pompous officials who made it their business to 
absent themselves from Washington when he did, leaving in¬ 
structions with their secretaries to say to all telephone calls, 
Mr. So-and-So is out of the city at this time, in a tone so 
mysterious that there would be excited whisperings that "Mr. 
So-and-So is with the President s party.” 

( : : iis trip to Casablanca, Hopkins carried with him for 

the first and, so far as l know, the only time an unusual certifi¬ 
cate of identification, as follows: 

■ 

TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN January 9, 1943 

I his is to certify that the bearer, Mr. Harry L. Hopkins, whose 
description appears below, is a member of the party of the President 
of the United States. 

Age: 52 

Height: 6 feet 

Weight: 165 lbs. 

Hair: Brown 

Eyes: Brown 

signed: Franklin D. Roosevelt 

Register No. 1 

The journey from Miami to North Africa was made in a 
Pan American Boeing clipper, the crew of which, under the 
command of Captain Howard M. Cone, had been converted 
from civilian to naval status so that the aircraft operated under 
Navy orders. During the trip across the South Atlantic and 
after the arrival at Casablanca, Hopkins wrote some descriptive 
notes, as follows: 

Monday evening, January nth, —’43 
Trinidad. 

We left Miami at 6:05 this morning and landed here at 4:45 P.M. 
all this after two nights and a day on the train from Washington. 
Eleanor and Louise I Mrs. Roosevelt and Mrs. Hopkins] said good¬ 
night at the rear door and I must say that I didn’t like the idea of 
leaving a little bit, only oecause Louise had been very unhappy all 
evening because of the political attacks on us. 

(Note. This referred, of course, to the legends relative to the 
yacht, Aiy Kay IV, and the Beaverbrook emeralds.) 
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Admiral Leahy—Admiral Mclntire, the President’s doctor, Cap¬ 
tain McCrea, his Naval Aide—and a half dozen Secret Service men, 
Arthur, his butler, two or three army officers, made up the party. 
Grace Tully was going along as far as Jacksonville. 

To bed early and up late with a long, sleepy Sunday thru the Caro- 
linas and Georgia to Miami. We were called at 4-30 Monday morn¬ 
ing. Knowing my airplane capacity, I ate nothing—found the Presi¬ 
dent alone in his car and we laughed over the fact that this unbeliev¬ 
able trip was about to begin, I shall always feel that the reason the 
President wanted to meet Churchill in Africa was because he wanted 
to make a trip. He was tired of having other people, particularly my¬ 
self, speak for him around the world. For political easons he could 
not go to England, he wanted to see our troops, he was sick of people 
telling him that it was dangerous to ride in airplanes. He liked the 
drama of it. But above all, he wanted to make a trip. 


(Note. I do not know what Hopkins meant by "political rea¬ 
sons/’ It seems improbable that, more than a year after Pearl 
Harbor, and nearly two years before the next election, Roose¬ 
velt should have been worrying about the Irish vote. On a later 
occasion, I believe, Hopkins advised the President against going 
to England as he would have received a tremendous ovation and 
some Americans might have disapproved of that in wartime. 


The genesis of it was this. Last July, Marshall, King and I went 
to London. I had told the President that there seemed to be no de¬ 
termination on the part of the Chiefs of Staff of either the U.S or 
England to fight in 1942- This in spite of the fact that Marshall and I 
had gone to England in April ’42 when the plan to cross the Channe 
was agreed upon. But it dragged-m spite of M^s^all and it wa 
obvious that nothing was going to happen. The result of that trip w 
the landing in N. Africa in November i$>42. On the assu ^ 10 ™ 
we are going to drive the Germans out of Africa it becam ■ 

that there was no agreed-upon plan as to what to o nex . 
strike somewhere—across the Channel, at Sardinia, Sicily or thru 

Furthermore I told the President that the next major strategic 
move should not be made without consultation with Stalin, twice 
Stalin refused the urgent invitation of the President to meet with him 
self and Churchill. The Russian Front was too urgent The next bes 
thing was a meeting between Churchill, Roosevelt and their respe 1 
staffs. And the President wanted to meet in Africa. Churchill agreed. 
The Army had found a safe place outside of Casablanca. And we are 
off to decide where we shall fight next. King, Marshall and their 
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Hopkms descriptive notes, written during the trip across the 
South Atlantic en route to Casablanca, giving the genesis of the 

forthcoming meeting. 
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Aides are ahead of us by two days to iron out all possible differences 
in advance. 

The President was carried on to the plane this morning in the dark 
—it taxied out of the harbor and long before sunrise took off with 
few people knowing the ’resident was on his way to Africa, f sat wit 
him, strapped in, as the plane rose from the water—and he acted 
like a sixteen-year-old, for he has done no flying since he was 
President. The trip was smooth, the President happy and interested. 
Dr. McXntire was worried about the President’s bad heart—not'iing 
happened—he slept for two hours after lunch. He asked the pilot to 
go over the Citadel in Haiti. We saw no ships and made a perfect 
landing at the Naval Base in Trinidad. The Admiral and General 
met us—took us for cocktails and dinner at a hotel run by the Navy. 
And at 9 to bed for we are to be called at 4:15 a.m. 

The next notes were written by Hopkins during the flight 
from Belem, Brazil, to Bathurst: 

Tuesday evening January 12— 

And on the dot of 4:15 I was called after a good healthy sleep. 
Dr. Mclntire told me that Leahy was running a fever and would 
have to be left behind. This is a tough break for him. I felt that he 
never had his heart in this trip and was going only because the Presi¬ 
dent wanted him to. He doesn't seem to be unhappy at the idea of 

remaining in Trinidad till we get back. 

We had a leisurely breakfast with Admiral Oldendorf and General 
Pratt—the President still treats it as a first-class holiday—he tol< 
some of his old favorite stories and seemed to be in no hurry to get 
off tho the Secret Service were having fits. We drove down to the 
dock in the dark having seen but a handful of soldiers and this visit 
will be exposed to the public only by a photograph taken by a Navy 
photographer at dinner. 

The ship took to the air beautifully and the ride all the way to 
Belem—we landed at 3:15 P.M.—was as smooth as glass. We new tho 
at about 9,000 feet and Mclntire was quite disturbed about the 
President, who appeared to be .very pale at times. We flew over the 
Citadel in Haiti—the wild, wastelands of Honduras—hit the South 
American coast and Dutch Guiana. We flew over acres of dcso ate 
jungle. Why anyone should want to explore them is beyond me. The 
/ Amazon delta is a great sight with the river mouth widening out 
to a width of one hundred miles—the equator cutting it in two. Be em 
is now a thriving Brazilian port—about ten merchant ships a coast- 
guard cutter—and dozens of small native fishing craft. We have 
established a Ferry Command post there and 250 American soldiers 
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move all the bombers that go to Africa to the next hop, Natal. The 
other day they put 52 planes thru in 24 hours. 

we drove to the Officers' Quarters—and were given a first-class 
rum drink— (I wangled two bottles and a cold turkey to take to 
Africa 1, Jonas Ingram who commands our operating fleet in the 
South Atlantic was there—a hearty, ribald, fighting Admiral that suits 
,ne - I saw four or five officers that I knew in Washington. We left 
at six, getting off just at dark. 

Bathurst—W. Africa— 

Wednesday evening, January 13,—1943. 

They serve cocktails on this flying boat—everybody was feeling 
pretty good so we had one before dinner last night. But everyone 
Uas dog-tired so we turned in early. The President slept late, his 
first night on an airplane, and woke up in the best of spirits. McCrea 
had an earache—the heating system on the stove went out—I taught 
Ross Mclntire gin-rummy—talked to the President about our pending 
eonfercnceS-read a detective story—saw three escort vessels hunting 
something, ( I learned later they thot we were out of gas —and 
finally got dressed after sighting land. A long, tiresome trip 01 i8*f> 
hours. 

We landed in this big harbor at the mouth of the Gambia River— 
an old slave post. The cruiser Memphis and one of our destroyers are 
in port. Captain McCown met us-—we took a trip around the harbor 
in a motor whaleboat. The President was hoisted to the deck and one 
of the men carrying him slipped as he stepped on to the cruiser and 
the President landed on his rear. We had dinner with the Captain. 
This boat was built for a flagship—the President has the Admiral s 
quarters and I have the Captain s next door. 

Mc ntire heard that we had to fly over mountains 13,000 feet to 
get to our rendezvous with Churchill. Something will have to be done 
about that in the morning for the ^resident can t stand that height. 

The final entry in these handwritten notes (Hopkins never 
had them typed) was made after the arrival at Casablanca. 

Friday morning, January 15,—1943 

The sleeping was none too good on the Memphis Wednesday night 
so I finished my detective story only to find on the last page that 
I had read it before. We breakfasted together—the Secret Service 
seem to have our destination nicely balled up. McCrea had a good 
cigar and doesn't care—the President likes it—I think it is very 
lat the President of the U.S. doesn’t know where he is going 
to land in N. Africa. The height of the mountains seems to have 
shrunk during the night. 
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(Note. The flight from Bathurst to Casablanca was made in an 
Army C-54 transport plane. There was a deviation from the 
straight route because Roosevelt wanted to have a look at 
Dakar, the fortress to which he had given so much atten ion 
during the past four years, and at the new French battleship 
Richelieu in the harbor there. After crossing the western rim 
of the Sahara Desert, the aircraft did fly over the Atlas Moun¬ 
tains but, as Hopkins wrote, they had evidently ' shrunk as the 
highest altitude attained was 11,500 feet.) 


r 


We got in a motor whaleboat to the dock (at Bathurst) and a 
17-mile ride to the airfield. There we have about 250 men who service 
our bombers moving :rom Bathurst nortl or across Africa into 
Russia and China. There were about one dozen big bombers on the 
field. The soldiers had built a big ramp for the President and we 
took off in a Douglas C-54. The destination proved to be Casablanca 
—we went seven hours over desert that is hardly worth fighting or 
—we saw an American airfield used to move fighter planes to the 
battle areas—it is supplied entirely by air. We crossed the At as 
Mountains—great snow-capped peaks seemed incongruous after t e 
desert. Then we suddenly came on the fertile fields of N. Africa— 
looking like the Garden of Eden should look and probably doesn 

camels—olive groves— oranges—wheat-fields—no cows—rain mi 

of black earth. The President missed nothing. We landed a the 
airport about 15 miles from Casablanca. The President s son 
was there to meet him. Much "hush hush” and the President Elliott 
and I were hustled into a car blacked-out with mud to drive to 0 
Villa. It is a lovely, modern, California bungalow^ part of a 
taken over by the Army. The President, Elliott and I are staying he^ 
Churchill has a house about fifty yards away. I went over to bring 
him back for a drink before dinner. He was m fine font. but looked 
older. We walked back—and the three of us had a long 
die military situation. The British Eighth Army is attackmg tonight- 


(Note. This was the attack at Buerat which led to the cap 
of Tripoli eight days later and the subsequent advance into 

Tunisia from the east.) 


The two staffs are in the big hotel across the street and )ust befo 
dinner 1 found them all having a cocktail. The President invited tn 
British and American Chiefs to dine with him and Churchill a 
Averell. Much good talk of war—and families—and the French. 
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went to bed at 12 but 1 understand that the Pres, and Churchill staved 
up till two. 


There was quite a family gathering in the President s villa, 
"Dar es Saada,” during the eight days at Casablanca, Aside from 
Lieutenant Colonel Elliott Roosevelt, there were Lieutenant 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., U.S.N.R., who was serving on a 
destroyer with the Atlantic Fleet, Captain Randolph Churchill, 
of the British Special Service Brigade (Commandos) and Ser¬ 
geant Robert Hopkins, whom Eisenhower had ordered out of 
a foxhole in Tunisia. There was some criticism in the American 
* : - - that there were many less fortunate soldiers 

and sailors overseas who did not get special leave and trans¬ 
portation for visits with their fathers, but Roosevelt paid no 
attention to this when he traveled to theaters in w'hich any of 
his sons were serving, he saw them. 

As the most obvious immediate objective for consideration 
at Casablanca, Churchill repeated a paragraph from a message 
that he had sent to Roosevelt after the successful conclusion of 
TORCH and the Battle of El Alamein; 


The paramount task before us is, first, to conquer the African 
shores of the Mediterranean and set up there the naval and air in¬ 
stallations which are necessary to open an effective passage through 
it for military traffic; and, secondly, using the bases on the African 

shore to strike at the under-belly of the Axis in effective strength and 
in the shortest time. 


Lnah 1 ! Si all iad been in session for three days prior 
to Roosevelt s arrival and had considered the various operations 
that might be launched after the final defeat of the Germans in 
Tunisia. The targets for attack which were considered included 
Sardinia, Sicily, Crete, Rhodes, the Dodecanese Islands and the 
mainland of Greece. There was considerable argument before 
Roosevelt and Hopkins joined the Conference, and there was 
more argument thereafter, with Marshall still urging the inva- 
slon ^ Northern France in 1943. The U.S. Chiefs of Staff ap¬ 
pear to have been by no means unanimous at this Conference: 
Ring as a sea power man saw the enormous advantage of in¬ 
creased security in the Mediterranean, and Arnold as an air 
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power man could not fail to be tempted by the P ros P e « of 
. ■ • _ _i_ -j_koccc <1 c Fnaaia in Italy. By Monday, 



power man coma not ran * _ j , 

obtaining such advanced bases as Foggia in Inly ..By : Monday 
lanuary 18, four days after Roosevelts arrival, the Combined 

Chiefs^of Staff had agreed on the decision to artaC ^‘J’ , 
this proposed operation was given the code name HUSKY. 1 
Marshall’s words, this decision was made because v. 
in North Africa a large number of troops avadab'e and becaus^ 
it will effect an economy in tonnage which the ma)O r consN 

eration. It is 

Africa and Sicily will release approximately; 225 ^ ssds he 
will facilitate operations in Burma, the Middle .East ar 
Pqrific ” Not only would occupation of Sicily depriv / 

ohe ba*fronfwhich .o attack Alliedshipp.n* .n .he 
r.rranean at its narrowest poin, n J' “S 

sfderafion in fa.or of the opetatton a g ams, Stc.ly was pos 

sibility of eliminating Italy from the ar. 

However insofar as Hopkins was concerned, g 

ROUNDUP; te^ZZys My 

blanca for a large operation, known as ANA > he 

a land offensive in the north for the purpose of reopen g 
Burma Road and an amphibious operation in he so 

recapture the port of Rangoon. Rabaul the South 

SS£S rta^UJ“ie nd 
t ,£ 2f-t”l- nullified i? surround!.* 

°^The puqtose of the Casablanca Conference bjdjj-jj-f 
entirely military but Roosevelt and Churchill imin^« > 
came involved in the politics of the inescapable Fiwfch 
tion. There had been another and even more viden 
nf rririri<;m in the United States and Britain over the re 
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to deal with the discredited men of Vichy. 1 h 

^ V 

all the more bitter because of the emphatic assurances given by 
Roosevelt in his ‘temporary expediency” statement. Added to 
other powerful voices in the United States was that of. Wendell 
Wilikie who had been persuaded by Stimson to tone down his 
protests during the Darlan period but who was now ready to 
roar. 

Before Darlan's assassination, Murphy had sent a message to 
the State Department saying that Darlan felt that Marcel Pey- 
routon would be of great help to him in the government of 
North Africa, since Peyrouton had a reputation as an able ad¬ 
ministrator in that area, particularly in his knowledge of the 
many problems of the Arabs in Tunisia. Murphy therefore 
urged, in 1 >arlan’s behalf, that Peyrouton be given authoriza¬ 
tion and transportation to Algiers from Buenos Aires, where 
he was living in self-imposed exile. Hull approved this, and 
arrangements were accordingly made in a routine manner and, 
as Roosevelt later stated, without his knowledge. Peyrouton 
went to Rio de Janeiro to await transportation by air to Africa 
and, early in January, press correspondents discovered his pres¬ 
ence there and the probable reasons for it. The newspapers pre¬ 
sented the unsavory details of Peyrouton’s record as a particu¬ 
larly brutal Minister of the Interior in the Vichy Government. 
(He had later gone as Ambassador to Argentina, where his 
activities were also suspect. Apparently the only good thing 
to be said for him was that he hated Laval, had been largely 
responsible for the overthrow of Laval in December, 1940, and 
had even recommended to Petain that Laval be shot. When 
Lava! returned to power in 1942, Peyrouton resigned his post 
as Ambassador, choosing to remain in Buenos Aires for obvious 
reasons. 

V\ lien Sumner Welles learned of Peyrouton’s presence in 
K o he gave orders for the cancellation of his further passage 
and when Hull learned of Welles’s orders he overruled them, 
taking the position that the State Department should not as¬ 
sume responsibility for denying a request by Murphy which 
had been transmitted with the authority of General Eisen¬ 
hower. (All cables out of North Africa were signed with Eisen- 
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hower’s name.) So Peyrouton went on to Algiers, arriving there 
about the same time Roosevelt arrived at Casablanca. The out¬ 
raged protests from the United States and Britain were plainly 
audible in the villa "Dar es Saada.” St. Pierre and Miquelon were 

alive again. , 

On the first day of the Casablanca Conference, Roosevelt 

conferred with Churchill, Hopkins, Eisenhower, Murphy and 
Harold Macmillan, whom Churchill had sent ’to Algiers after 
ite TORCH operation to serve with Murpuy as political ad¬ 
viser to General Eisenhower. After the first of .these meetings, 
Roosevelt remarked to Hopkins, "Ike seems jittery. Eisen¬ 
hower had ample reason to seem jittery. He had been suffering 
from a bad cold pretty steadily since coming to North Africa, 
and he had been forced to take to his bed with severe grippe 
just before the assemblage of "Top Brass was to descen o 
him at Casablanca. Although the initial operation under his 
command had been an inspiring success he had subsequently 
seen the high hopes for quick victory in Tunisia frustrated, f 
worse than this for a good soldier was the bewUdering pohtica 
mess in which he found himself involved and for which he wa 

S ° As Butchefrecorded in his diary, "Eisenhower's neck is in a 
noose, and he knows it.” However he stated his case to the 
President and Prime Minister with courage and candor He 
made no attempt to disguise his ignorance o Emopean poht^, 
having spent most of the prewar years in the Phd‘PP • . 
said that when the name of Peyrouton was mentioned to him 
by Darlan and Murphy he had no idea who the m , a “ b ‘ een 
no knowledge of his background except that h * 
a successful official in Algiers, Tunisia and Morocco. E ^ 
hower felt that this appointment should be check ...... 

State Department, which first said Yes to it an t 
and finally "Yes.” (Eisenhower of course did not know th 
"No” was from Welles and the final "Yes from Hull.) 
defended his much-criticized action in imposing political cen¬ 
sorship on North Africa on the ground that the de GaulHSts 
were pouring hostile propaganda from their station in Brazza 
ville, and he did not want to advertise the conflict to the uor 
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by permitting the radio stations in Morocco or Algiers to talk 
back in this verba war. (Years later, however, Eisenhower said 
to me that he believed this action had been a mistake—that 
"Censorship is never the answer.”) 

It was on this occasion that Eisenhower made the previously 
quoted remark to Roosevelt that generals could make mistakes 
and be fired but that governments could not. He was entirely 
ready to take the rap for whatever went wrong. 

For a time there was some doubt whether Eisenhower would 
remain in supreme command for HUSKY. General Alexander, 
who outranked him, was now moving into Tunisia from the 
south with the victorious British forces under the field com¬ 
mand of General Montgomery. Here was tough professional 
competition for Eisenhower at a moment when his own posi¬ 
tion was most insecure, and I believe he would not have been 
greatly surprised if he had been put under Alexander or trans¬ 
ferred elsewhere. However, he was given the supreme com¬ 
mand and a fourth star, which made him equal in rank to his 
subordinates,.Alexander, Cunningham and Tedder. In announc¬ 
ing this later to the House o: Commons Churchill said, "\ have 
great confidence in General Eisenhower. I regard him as one of 
the finest men I have ever met.” What weighed most heavily 
with Churchill and Roosevelt in arriving at this decision, aside 
from Marshall s persistent faith in Eisenhower, was the tremen¬ 
dous admiration and affection for him of the British officers 
who had served with him, most importantly Admiral Cunning¬ 
ham, a fighting sailor who was held in very high esteem by the 
two Naval Persons. 1 ius, Eisenhower had achieved his first 
important victory in the merging of officers of two nations 
and three services into one effective and harmonious command. 
After Hopkins returned to Washington from Casablanca he 
told me that Eisenhower had said to Patton, "I don’t mind if 
one officer refers to another as that son of a bitch. He’s entitled 
to his own opinion. But the instant I hear of any American 
officer referring to a brother officer as that British son of a bitch, 
out he goes. Eisenhower maintained that basic policy with 
historic success all the way into Berlin where he added the ad¬ 
jective Russian to "British.” His phenomenal and painful 


I 
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education of himself in the complex politics of Europe was 
perhaps the most brilliant of his great achievements. 

Eisenhower left Casablanca on the second day of the Con* 
ference and flew back to Allied Force Headquarters in the 
center of the arc of hills that make a beautiful amphitheater of 
Algiers. He had promised Hopkins that he would pro ; '< 

Peyrouton and try to find out about him. The next day, January 
17, he sent a letter addressed to Hopkins "son : where in Africa 

as follows: 


Dear Harry: , . , „ 

I sent you a message today following a conference w.th Peyrouton 

who just called at my office. He recited his past h.story to me ^nd 

one thing that struck me was that the day Laval returned P. . 

Peyrouton sent in his resignation as French Ambassador to Axge n 

tina This may or may not be true but it could easily be che . . 

seems to be a realist, and the general views he expressed were con- 

tained in the telegram I sent you. 

1 cannot tell you how valuable it was to me to have the chance 

talk to the President and yourself and to the Combined C 
Staff Darticularly General Marshall. There is no doubt that great 
led wffl come out of your meeting there, and I often regret that you 
people who are occupying the top positions cannot get together wit 

*T“ ,h« letter « note tb. Present 

I request that you pass on to him if you think it an appropriate on ^ 
1 T you can possibly get up here, I assure you of a warm welcome 
and I will do all in my power to let you see everything 
arranged within the time you may have. 

With warm personal regard, Cordially, 

signed: Ikf. Eisenhower 

On January 16, Roosevelt sent the following cable to Hull 

General Giraud arrives here tomorrow and Mr. Churchi^and^I 
have arranged that General de Gaulle sha e roug _ - ( Q j v j ew . 
I feel sure that the British can be brought around to ou P . . 

and it appears that we must get a civilian into the administrative P^ 
ture here Apparently Giraud lacks administrative ability a 
French army officers will not recognize de Gaulle's author, y. Since 
there are no French civilians readily available in this a £ ’ s 
would be your opinion of having Jean Monnet come here. It appear 
he has kept his skirts clear of political entanglements in recen > 
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and my impression of him is very favorable. I believe that Morgenthau 
knows and trusts Mon net. It had been my hope that we could avoid 
political discussions at this time, but I found on arrival that American 
and British newspapers have made such a mountain out of rather a 
small hill that I should not return to Washington without having 
achieved settlement of this matter. All well here and I send you 
affectionate regards. I am particularly anxious that the mention of 
Monnet be kept completely secret as everything will be spoiled if there 
is any leak. 

The suggestion of the name of Monnet, which was made 
largely at Hopkins’ instigation, did not find favor with Hull 
who replied that from the information available to him he was 
not disposed to believe that Jean Monnet was the right man for 
the job. He said that Monnet had been identified with the 
banking firm of Lazard Freres which w r as closely tied in with 
the de Gaulle organization in London, and Monnet had dealt 
extensively with Pleven who acted as de Gaulle’s adviser on 
foreign affairs. These associations, according to Hull, "would 
clearly create doubts in a great many French minds." Hull added 
that any Frenchman who received British and American en¬ 
dorsement in the North African situation must be of such qual¬ 
ity that there could be no question as to "his outstanding integ¬ 
rity and his loyalty to all the best elements of France’—and 
Hull certainly was not inclined to include the leaders of the 
Free French Movement among such elements. 

.Hull suggested as alternative candidates for Peyrouton's job 
Roger Cambon and Alexis Leger. However, Giraud convinced 
Roosevelt and (Churchill that Peyrouton was the only man with 
experience enough to handle the immeasurably difficult situa¬ 
tion ant his appointment as Governor General of Algeria was 
announced on January 19. When Roosevelt was asked later if 
he had approved the sending of Peyrouton to North Africa he 
replied that he had not approved it or even known about it. 
( 1 : also stated that he had known nothing of the transfer 

of Peyrouton from Argentina, but, in the light of what he 
learned at Casablanca, he found no fault with the step. 

A month later Hopkins persuaded the President to authorize 
the sending ot Monnet to North Africa to work with Giraud 
on handling the substantial Lend-Lease supplies for the equip- 
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ping of the French Army. This was one of several occasions 
when Hopkins was successful in circumventing the State De- 

^ Roosevelt’s statement in his message to Hull that de Gaulle 
would arrive "Monday” proved overconfident. Anthony Eden 
was having plenty of trouble in London. On January 17, Eden 
handed de Gaulle the message from Churchill inviting him to 
Casablanca. "When he had finished reading it, iden reported, 
"he expressed no pleasure.” (One might observe that, in this 
sentence, Eden made a strong bid for the British and therefore 
world’s understatement championship.) De Gaulle was 0 - 
fended because he had not been notified in advance of the im¬ 
pending Conference, as he had not been notified in advance or 
the landings in North Africa. Eden could hardly explain that 
both these circumstances had been due to Roosevelt s insistence 
that previous information to de Gaulle might jeopardize mi 1- 
tary security. This implied no disrespect for the general as a 
military man of honor. It reflected Roosevelt s belief that the 
de Gaulle organization contained a superabundance of press 

^De Gaulle told Eden and through him Churchill that he had 
sent Giraud several messages suggesting a meeting but- 
received no favorable response. He said he would be gk 
conduct "simple and direct talks with Giraud ^ not “. 
atmosphere of an exalted Allied forum. He felt that such an 
atmosphere would suggest to the world the app icatio 

"pressure” on the two French leaders. ... ro,.lie's 

Roosevelt became more and more irritated by de 
refusal to budge. If French political problems had constitute 
nothing more than "a rather small hill, as e said in his m g 
to Hull, he would have been only too glad to laugh off thlS 
ation and forget it, leaving de Gaulle to sulk in his tent on C 
ton House Terrace, but Roosevelt knew what the«criti 
would be if he returned to Washington without havi g 
achieved any rapprochement between de Gaulle and Giraut. 
There were a great many jokes back and forth between t e 
villas about getting the "bridegroom" together with the bride, 
but the situation was essentially a serious one and everybo y 
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knew it, Roosevelt was uncomfortable and unhappy about the 
squabbles over French politics because the newspapers and 
columnists and radio commentators who were loudest in their 
denunciation of this manifestation of American policy were, 
for the most part, the most ardent supporters of Roosevelt’s 
liberal policies, both foreign and domestic. 

In the Hopkins papers is an unsigned memorandum dated 
ecember 24, 1942, the very day of 1 ’arlan’s assassination, 
which seems to me an admirable statement of Roosevelt’s 
undamental point of view in dealing with the French problem: 

The sovereignty of France rests with the French people. Only its 
expression was suspended by German occupation. The indispensable 
e ernent for the restoration of France is the assurance of conditions 
making that expression possible when the time comes. 

No French political authority can exist or be allowed to attempt to 

create itself outside of France. It is the duty of the United States and 

Great Britain to preserve for the people of France the right and 

opportunity to determine for themselves what government they will 

have, and the French people as well as the world must receive that 
solemn assurance. 

The present dissensions are due to the concealed competition for 
future political power. De Gaulle seeks recognition by England and 
the United States on the basis of suppressed but assumed endorse¬ 
ment by the French people. Darlan will attempt to build a regime 

on the basis that he represents } etain, the regularly constituted regime 
. of France. 

The sympathy of the French that expressed itself for de Gaulle, 
reflects not a choice of de Gaulle as the future head of the French 
government, but the French anxiety to continue to fight Germany 
alongside of England and the United States. They would, however, 
certainly resist a government, even if provisional, which would owe 
its initial authority to foreign recognition. The basis of legitimacy 
which permitted Darlan to effectively bring North Africa alongside 
the Allies, is due to the fact that he represented what was then 
t e existing constituted authority of Vichy. He was thus able to give 
or ers which were followed by the local military commanders and 

e ocal administration. Indeed, while as it has been proved since, 
most responsible officials wanted at heart to cooperate with America 
an Great Britain, their action had to be determined by an order 
r ° m 1 6 re 8 u lar central authority. Men entrusted with authority in an 
order y society are not revolutionaries, and it is to be revolutionary 
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to act contrary to the orders of the central accepted authority. Admiral 
Darlan gave the order that was wished for—but the order had to be 
given. He alone could give it, not General Giraud at that time. 

But now that this has been done, and that the various local com¬ 
manders have sided with the Allies, it is important to prevent the 
use which Darlan made of Petain's authority from being developed 
• into a legitimacy recognized or fostered by the Allies. Such a develop- 
m£t in North Africf would be a denial of those conditions which 
alone will enable the French people to give free expression to their 

sovereignty. 

In those paragraphs may be found the basic reasons for 
Roosevelt’s refusal to recognize any provisional government or 
France whether headed by de Gaulle or by anyone elseButthe 
clash of personalities and the deplorable tendency of the State 
Department to hold and repeatedly to assert old grudges gave 
to these relationships qualities that were as unnecessary as they 
were unhappy. Throughout the years of war Roosevelt fluctu¬ 
ated considerably in his attitude toward de Gaulle, and so d. 
Churchill—but they seldom fluctuated the same way 

same time. 

On January 19 Hopkins dictated the following notes to 
Chief Ship’s Clerk Terry who generally traveled with the Pres 

ident as a secretarial aide: 

Had breakfast with General Arnold. He fee ‘ stl ^| 

possible" to make additional plans, and that material 
tied up on any theoretical assumption that we are go g | hich 

Arnold feels that in spite of the plan to open the Bum- ^ 
has been agreed upon here, he is very doubtful that thi 
and thinks that the only intelligent move unmedwMl, is as 

Chennaulfs air force and get at the bomb ng o japan ^ ^ ^ 
possible. Arnold tells me that he cannot tell exa y sure , 

done until he goes to China after this conference is o^^^i BjsselI( 

however, that it can be accomplished. He tells me Chennault 

the Air Force commander in India, is very antagom j s ve ry 

and that that complicates Chennault s supp \ V 1 . i j out. He 
confident, however, that the whole business can e w *£ c for 

tells me that King is asking for airplanes in the South’* e- , i 
which at the moment there are no airfields. On the ot 
realizes we must be ready for any eventuality out there, and 
sure that we can provide all the airplanes that are needed. 
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Arnold tells me that after the battle is over in Africa, both the 
Germans and ourselves are going to be licking our wounds for a couple 
of months. After that, the air battle will be one between our bombers 
and the Italian fighters and antiaircraft. Arnold tells me that the 
going is a little tougher here lately and that our losses have been 
heavier, but we still have knocked down about 1.8 Germans to 1 
American. He tells me that he has worked out a satisfactory arrange¬ 
ment with the Middle East Air Command about the oncoming air 
battle in Tunisia. 

Arnold insists that the targets from England are selected by the 
British, but he seemed to me to be a bit vague on this point, and I 
am sure that this needs to be settled definitely, so that the Admirals 
and the Navy can't continue to say that Arnold is picking out some 
soft targets and is not making an adequate attack on the submarine 
bases and factories making submarine supplies. 

The Prime Minister told me he wanted to see me this morning. He 
had not yet heard from London about de Gaulle and seemed to be 
unhappy about the President’s decision to close up the conference with 
the Chiefs of Staff here on Wednesday afternoon • 

Had a call from Count Poniatowski, who is acting as General 

Giraud's civilian aide, who wanted to see me, but I sent for Harriman 

because I had learned that at one time he had been Harriman's 
brother-in-law. 

I arranged with the President about the schedule for the rest of the 
week. The President agreed that we should close this up at a pretty 
early date and that he should review the troops on Thursday, have 

dinner with the Sultan on Friday, and get off to the south not later 
than Saturday morning. 

Had a long talk with Count Poniatowski and Harriman. 1 did not 
tell him that de Gaulle had refused to come, because the President . 
thinks that is British business and that they should acquaint Giraud 
of this fact. The Count told me what they proposed to say to de 
Gaulle in case he came down. It boils down that they are going to 
tell him that Giraud is going to be top-dog and that they will be glad 
to play with de Gaulle all around the world in a secondary capacity. 
He also told me the things he wanted to take up with the President, 
which included the adequate arming of the French Army, adjustment 
of exchange rates, the organization of a new French layout with 
Giraud in charge and de Gaulle No. 2 man, and then some other 
vague business about : rench sovereignty. I told him that there. 
W'ould be no trouble with the President about the arming of the French 
Army and the exchange rates, although I couldn’t say what those rates 
would be, and that 1 thought the President thought that Giraud 
should land on top, but as far as sovereignty is concerned, he is tread¬ 
ing on very difficult ground because the President stuck by his posi- 
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tion that sovereignty rested exclusively with the French people, and 
that he would recognize no one, not even Giraud, as representing 
France. I told Harriman to see the President and tell him what had 
gone on at this conference, and I went over to see Churchill. 

I found Churchill in bed and he told me that while the second raid 
on Berlin looked pretty good, the weather had been bad and he was 
not sure how much damage had been done. He told me that he was 
sure his forces attacking Tripolitania were much further along than 
they had anticipated and that that was very good. I asked him what 
was bothering him about winding up the business with the Chiefs of 
Staff on Wednesday and he told me that he didn’t have anything 
specific in mind, that he thought the Chiefs of Staff were going to 
. work out a pretty good agreement. He did tell me, however, that he 
intended to fly to Cairo as soon as the President left and work out 
the new Middle East Command with General Wilson in charge, and 
that he wanted to meet the President of Turkey perhaps in Cyprus, 
and push him pretty hard on the business of getting Turkey into the 
war, and giving us some adequate air bases, and to attack Roumanian 
oil fields. He told me he intended to take the line that Turkey should 
not wait until the last minute, but that if they were recalcitrant he 
would not hesitate to tell the Turks that in the event of their remain, 
ing out, he could not undertake to control the Russians regarding the 
Dardanelles and that their position wou d be intolerable. 

I arranged to have dinner with Harriman and Churchill tonight 
because the President and Elliott are dining with Genera Patton 
The Prime Minister was anxious that the President not tell Giraud 
that de Gaulle had refused to show up, because he was hoping to get 
a message from de Gaulle any minute. He said he wanted to come to 
see the President around five or six o’clock tonight. I went back 
the house and told the President that the Prime Minister did not 


want Giraud told. 

I attended the conference between the President, Giraud, Murp > J, 
Captain McCrea, Eliott, and Giraud's Military Aide Captain Be • 
The President laid out to Giraud in a masterful fashion, his concept 
of French resistance, emphasizing the fighting. McCrea has ma e eo 
plete minutes of this meeting. I gained a very favorable impress 
of Giraud. I know he is a Royalist, and is probably a rig ‘ 

in all his economic views, but I have a feeling that he is wi ing o 
fight. He is about six feet, two inches and a man of about 63 or 64. 
He has the appearance oi health and vigor. He spoke with a 
deal of modesty, but with confidence. Had a feeling that he had ma e 
up his mind that he was going to do whatever the President wante ^ 
in Africa. Apart from fighting in the war, it is impossible to tell 
whether or not he has political ambitions. He did not give me that 
impression except when he stressed later, with great vigor, his deter- 
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mination to head the civil as well as the military areas in Africa. 

Giraud speaks no English, but the President’s French seemed to 
me to be better than usual, and Murphy, who did the interpreting, 
didn t have much to do. It was only when the President wanted to 
be perfectly sure that Giraud knew what he was saying on an 
important matter, that he had Murphy interpret. Giraud laid out his 
problems, which his aide had previously told me, and the President 
settled them all to Giraud's complete satisfaction, but on the sover¬ 
eignty point he was adamant, and insisted that Giraud, at the moment, 
act only as a representative in North Africa, and that he not in any 
sense speak for France, and that the understanding about all other 
French possessions should be worked out only when de Gau le ar¬ 
rived. The President and Giraud then went out on the back porch 
and a flock of Army Photographers took pictures of them, and later 
of McCrea, Giraud’s aide and me with the President and Giraud. On 
the whole I thought it was a very satisfactory conference and I am 

sure that Giraud and the President have mutual confidence in each 
other. 

We had lunch with the President, Averell, Robert and Elliott. I 
took a nap after lunch and then General Patton arrived to take Elliott* 
and me downtown to do a little shopping. We went by the docks and 
saw the beaches on which our men landed at Casablanca and <aw 
how the Navy knocked the hell out of the Jean Bart. A great convoy 
of ours was just steaming into sight. We saw the steel landing fields 
for.airports being loaded on the trains and American soldiers and 
sailors*everywhere in the city. Shopping was pretty fruitless except 
for some rugs. I got back to the house about six o’clock and found 
the Prime Minister and his son, Randolph, talking to the President 
about this and that. I am going off to dinner with the Prime Minister 
Averell, Randolph and Robert in a few minutes. 

Of the deliberations of the Combined Chiefs of Staff at Casa¬ 
blanca Churchill said, "there never has been, in all of the inter¬ 
allied conferences I have known, anything like the prolonged 
professional examination of the whole scene of the world 
war in its military, its armament production and its economic 
aspects. Although the production situation was, of course far 
better than it had been at the first meeting in Washington a 
year before, there was one item of insufficiency on the gigantic 
isc which seriously affected all the strategic calculations of the 
time and that item was escort vessels. There were not enough 
estroyers and destroyer escorts to defend the convoys to 
vussia and to all the other far-flung theaters of war, and there 
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were only two transports, the Queen Mary and the Queen Eliza - 
beth, with sufficient speed to cross oceans without escort. After 
the war, I asked a group of men who had been engaged in grap¬ 
pling with the production problems whether they could name 
any outstanding failures, the avoidance of which might have 
shortened the war; their answer was unanimous—the esc 
vessel program. 

On January 21, Roosevelt, Hopkins, Harriman, Murphy and 
Mclntire drove with Patton to Rabat, eighty-five miles north' 
east of Casablanca, for a visit to the American troops of the 
Fifth Army, in training there under General Clark’s command. 
The Commander in Chief had lunch in the open air with some 
20,000 soldiers. The menu: boiled ham, sweet potatoes, green 
string beans, fruit salad, bread, butter, jam and coffee. I am 
indebted to Captain George Durno, former Wffiite House cor¬ 
respondent who accompanied the President on the Casablanca 
•trip, for including in his official report the list of selections 
played by the 3rd ^Division Artillery Band during lunch that 
day: "Chattanooga Choo Choo,” "Missouri Waltz," "Naughty 
Marietta Waltz," "Deep in the Heart of Texas," and "Alexan¬ 
der’s Ragtime Band." . c 

On that same day, which should have marked the windup o 

the Conference, the welcome news was received that Eden had 
at last prevailed with de Gaulle and that the leader of the Fight¬ 
ing French would arrive in Casablanca on the morrow. After 
Hopkins returned from the trip to Rabat, he received a note 
from Churchill suggesting a program for the following day, 
which included this item: 

Dinner. At the White House (Dry. alas!); with the Sultan. After 
dinner, recovery from the effects of the abovei 

(Roosevelt’s villa was always referred to by Churchill as the 
White-House.) 

Hopkins ater wrote the ollowing note on the first me - ll _ 
of Roosevelt and de Gaulle: 

The General arrived cold and austere, accompanied by his aide and 

• x 

for the first time met President Roosevelt. 
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In the middle of the conference ! noticed that the whole of the 
Secret Service detail was behind the curtain and above the gallery in 
the living room and at all doors leading into the room and I glimpsed 
a Tommy Gun in the hands of one. I left the conference and went out 
to talk to the Secret Service to find out what it was all about and 
found them all armed to the teeth with, perhaps, a dozen Tommy 
Guns among the group. I asked them what it was all about. They 
told me they could not take any chances on anything happening to the 
President. None of this hokus pokus had gone on when Giraud saw 
the President and it was simply an indication of the atmosphere in 
which de Gaulle found himself at Casablanca. To me the armed Secret 
Service was unbelievably funny and nothing in Gilbert and Sullivan 
could have beaten it. Poor General de Gaulle, who probably did not 
know it, was covered by guns throughout his whole visit. To the best 
of my knowledge, the Secret Service put on this little act on their own, 

I attended all the meetings of the President and de Gaulle. Robert 
Murphy, I think, was always in attendance. There developed out of 
these meetings at Casablanca an apocryphal story which I think the 
President encouraged. The story was that at the first conference de 
Gaulle compared himself to Clemenceau, while at the next conference 
he indicated that Joan of Arc was perhaps more his prototype and the 
President is alleged to have said to de Gaulle that he should make 
up his mind which one of these he was really like because he surely 
could not be like both of them. The story is pure fiction . . . altho 
I heard the President tell the story, indicating that that was the kind 
o impression General de Gaulle made on him during the various 
conferences they held. Later, as the President told the story, I have 
no doubt it took on more authenticity and finally came to be accepted 
as a fact. Naturally, this story must have gotten back to General de 
Gaulle as it was printed very wddely in the American papers. 


General William H. Wilbur, a Regular Army officer who 
had just been awarded a Congressional Medal of Honor by the 
President, wrote the following penetrating report on his own 
interview with de Gaulle: 



i it i 2 3 January 1943 

, , c 7 Ied on General de Gaulle at his villa this afternoon at four 
o clock. As we were both in the same class at the Ecole Superieure 
dc Guerre we started on a friendly basis. He seemed inclined to 
unburden himself to me, and told me the entire situation. 

He told me that before our arrival in Morocco, his forces were the 
only French Forces that had been fighting for the liberty of France; 
that they were the only elements that represented the true France; 
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that without question the who’e o the France that is willing to fight 
for its rights rested with people who were with him. He said that 
there had grown up the mystery of the Marshal and the mystery of 
La France Combattant, that these had become almost two religions. 
He said that the real Marshal Petain had died in 1925, and that the 
present Marshal was weak, was vain, and had the spirit and attitude 
of a grandfather. 

He said that when Darlan came into power he represented the col¬ 
laborationists. De Gaulle and his people could have no traffic with 
him. Darlan and his opinion had remained too long. 

General Giraud did not in his present position, and could not in 
his present position represent the government of France because he 
held a position by virtue of the vote of Nogues, Boxsson, and Chatell, 
all of whom were representatives ot the Vichy Government. 

1 e said that he had offered General Giraud the command of the 
troops, but that General Giraud in his present position could not 
represent the true France. His thesis was that (zeneral Giraud should 
join the France Combattant, rather than that the Gaul lists should join 
the present government. 

He said that it was perfectly possible that the United States might 
make the decision that he should be deprived of supplies and equip¬ 
ment and that under such circumstances England and the others would 
have to agree to the United States’ decision and that he, de Gaulle, 

would have to fold up. ... . _ 

He said that even if General Giraud succeeded in reaching France 

at the present time, he would find that the people would rise against 
him and that communism would result. I told him that as a friend 
of France I deplored the present situation, that it was of great im¬ 
portance that the French compose their differences now before the 
invasion of the continent took place; that they must com pose their ■ 
differences before the peacetable was reached or that the Frenc 
would find themselves in a very weak and poor position. I told mm 
that I personally, and many Americans, were extremely sorry or 
French, that we felt that the French people must be undergoing a very 
severe winter, that it was only by unity that we would reach them a 

the earliest possible date. , r 

I stated that it seemed to me that General de Gaulle, w 
knew had the real interest of France at heart, must be willing to 
withdraw from any position i no other way could be found to - 

plish the union of those who wished to fight to liberate France. e 
discussed the situation of his adherents in Morocco. He is very anxious 
to have those individuals who wish to serve with his forces be per¬ 
mitted to join them. He asked for my address so that he could com¬ 
municate with me further. I told him that many Gaul lists had come 
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if T m I W u th ,? ir , St0rieS ' He aske d me if any others came to see me 

GiLud^hatth th rV ha *i! had 1 seen him - that he had seen General 

that he was sen? ^ v°- been able t0 compose their differences, but 
He " as sending a liaison officer to join-Giraud. 

Juggled that K* he !T eSSlty f ° r Calm and order in Morocco-and 

should ik^d hlS adberents L nof on ‘y should not cause trouble but 

* 

Janwry kl 2 n 2 S : diCtated n ° teS *° Terry ° n the aft «noon of 

the front. The Pr'esiLmdTd nol’get ^ p"" umil^ hiS , e * periences at 

talk to him about calling off the Press Cnnf n ’ a " d * went an to 

for twelve. It was perfect^ dear th.^ ih “ W WSS SCheduled 

minds as to the exact statement that should h ** ?° m . eet,n « of ‘he 
the fact that de Gaulle was re ^ ease d- In view of 

wisest thing to do wast.KeSStr T* t0 me that the 
ready to make a final statement t^ d Co 1 nferen ce until we were 
agreed to this, but I told him that ^ President rath er reluctantly 

meeting of the’ minds with ^urchin tZ ^T' ™ have a 

reference to Stalin's having been invited q “ eStl ° n ° f whether any 
careful statement relative to the c l be decided > and a 

included, and if the de Gaulle thing miglj beln *?£ ° USht *° be 
hours, a much better statement on Ihat cn.tld h ^ an ° ther 2 4 
told me to go over and see Churchill and tell v md u de ' The President 
called off. I found Churchill in hi t hlm the confe rence was 
having, of all th,ngs7to« tle o^ wfnef Pi ° k robe - and 

what he meant by that and he toll tk ^ reakfast. I asked him 

on the one hand for skimmed milk* ^d ht h j d 4 profound distaste 

about wine, and that he had reconciled" the" dC ? ^ preiudice 
latter. He commended it to me and I d tbe . co ! , f‘ ct ln favor of the 

or* zir* £23 

of Jlvlns + JS- W 

,hc '*? "»■ *•—o». 

ferencefor some timeand he sell els, til d ^ / he State o{ ^ con- 

h*m it seemed to me like a pretty feeble HFn If ^ the outcome - 1 told 
m 1943. I told him, however that I h 1 I ^ tW ° Sreat countries 

no? 6 timC n ° W > and realized that the Chiefs deVe ‘° P for 
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they will suddenly decide they can do a little more than they think t 1 
can at this conference. At any rate, everything seems to be settled frora 
a military point of view. The Prime Minister told me that de Gaulle 
was definitely arriving at noon and that he hoped they would get 

somewhere, * 

Churchill said he wished the pictures were going to be taken later 

in the day, because he didn't look his best at twelve o'clock. He told 
me he could put on a very warlike look whenever lie wanted to. 

They set up for pictures in the rear of the President s villa and 
shot the Chiefs of Staff and aides with the President and the Prime- 
Minister. They had a little- difficulty getting a picture of the Prime 
Minister and the Chiefs of Stall alone, because nobody seems o 
know who makes up the Chiefs of Staff in the British and the U_S. 
Government, and I think there were two or three in that didn be¬ 
long there. The President gave a Medal of Honor to General Wilbur, 
and that was ground out for the benefit of the American people. 
Incidentally, Wilbur, who is a Regular Army officer, was passed over 
by the Army, and strange to say, passed over on the recommendation 
of General Patton. They cordially dislike each other, but Wilbur wa 
the only man who spoke French fluently and who knew something 
about North Africa, so Patton agreed to bring him along and since 
he has done such a magnificent job over here, of course they have 

ha ? luncheTwth Mountbatten and Averell, and Mountbatten told 
me a fantastic story about a non-sinkable ship made of ' ct " ' n( 
the British are working on, and he wants our cooperatio. , . 

batten also believes very strongly that we should attack Sardinia 
than Sicily, because it can be done three ™nths earher J>d„he 
believes it is very important to keep the Germans on th . 
we can knock them out of Tunisia. Mountbatten daims all J* T ^ 

officers in the British lay-out agree with / nales Mofntbatten told 
Chiefs of Staff have overruled their cnterpris e. The Ger- 

me that crossing the Channel was a h explosive 

mans have armed to the teeth He is perm ; t ,he 

which he thinks the British have got, «hie d £ an ged up 

explosive to be loaded into an antiquated su an< j t (, e explosivc- 

against a cliff 50 feet high, on the Frenc 1 # fQad ngh t into 

can be so regulated as to permit them , iJ e sayS he gets 

France, w'hich w'Ould be followed by his Commafl * non . sin j ca ble 
no more interest in this, however than he oe t he j mp res- 

ship made of blocks of ice, Mountbatten always g , . fancy' the 

sion of being a courageous, resourceful, fighting man, ^ 

British Chiefs of Staff push him around pretty much. At a > ! (he 

cautioned us not to say anything to anybody about is u 
°*aack Sardinia instead of Sicily 
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The President had been lunching with Marshall and 1 came in on 
the tail end of that. Marshall was talking about the difficulties of 
not having Eisenhower a fuM General. He said it was difficult to do 
in view of the fact that Eisenhower’s army is mired in the mud, and 
the President told General Marshall that he would not promote 
Eisenhower until there was some damn .good reason for doing it, 
that he was going to make it a rule that promotions should go to 
people who had done some fighting, that while Eisenhower had done 
a good job, he hasn’t knocked the Germans out of Tunisia. Marshall 
said he was cutting out all unnecessary overhead in Africa and was 
going to get his troops placed in a position where they could really 
fight. He thinks we should push the arming of the French as rapidly 
as we can so that they can take over some of our duties. 

Later that afternoon Bob Murphy and Averell came in and dis¬ 
cussed gossip about the lunch between de Gaulle and Giraud Appar¬ 
ently de Gaulle spent the lunch telling Giraud that certain French¬ 
men, notably Boisson and Nogues, should be thrown out of their jobs 
as Governors, and apparently they got down to no real discussion re¬ 
lating to the business of their getting together. De Gaulle, who had 
arrived at noon, had lunch and spent the afternoon with Giraud and 
his crowd, and was not going to see the Prime Minister until 6:30, 
which meant the President could not see de Gaulle until after the 
President’s dinner that night with the Sultan. 

The Sultan arrived at 7:40, which caused me to put on my black 
tie or the first time on this trip. He had expressed a desire to see 
the President alone prior to Churchill’s arrival at eight, and he 
came loaded with presents—a gold dagger for the President, and 
some gold bracelets for Mrs. Roosevelt and a gold tiara which looked 
to me like the kmd the gals wear in the circus, riding on white horses. 

tan ,ust ste Mrs. Roosevelt when she takes a look at this. The 
ultan wore white silk robes. Apparently the etiquette prevents the 
drinking of liquor publicly, so we had nothing alcoholic either before, 
uring or after dinner. I fortified myself an hour earlier, however* 
Also, no part of a pig could be eaten, and the Sultan didn’t smoke. He 
had a young son there with a red fez on, which he kept on while 
eating. He was a kid about thirteen and seemed quite bright. At 

I Sa * nex * *° General Nogues, the Governor, who is the bird 
that de Gaulle wants pitched out of here. He has been the Resident 
governor here for many years. He obviously likes it, because he 
ives in a big palace and is the big shot in this part of the world I 
wouldn t trust him as far as I could spit. He didn’t seem to me to be 
in a very easy frame of mind, because I imagine that he knows per- 

c y well that we may throw him out at any minute. Churchill was 
£ um at dinner and seemed to be real bored. A smart British Marine 
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walked in about the middle of the dinner with a despatch, but I 
have a feeling Churchill cooked that up beforehand, because I saw 
the despatch later and it certainly wasn t one that required the Prime 
Minister’s attention at the dinner. Took some pictures after dinner. 
The President gave the Sultan his picture in a handsome silver frame, 
and a good time seemed to be had by all, except the Prime Minister. 

The Prime Minister then told the President about his visit with 
de Gaulle. He said he had handled de Gaulle pretty roughly and 
told him that he had to cooperate with us and Giraud, and suggested 
the President see de Gaulle at 10:30 in the morning. I told the Presi¬ 
dent that would delay the whole business, and if he felt up to it, I 
hoped he would see de Gaulle tonight. The President agreed, and 
Bob Murphy went over to get de Gaulle and Churchill went home. 


The final full-dress meeting of Roosevelt, Churchill and 
Hopkins with the Combined Chiefs of Naff—Marshall, King, 
Arnold, Somervell, Pound, Dill, Brooke, Portal, Mountbatten 
and Ismay—was held on the afternoon of Saturday, January 23. 

T le Chiefs presented an eleven-page paper containing their 
proposals for the conduct of the war in 1943. It is interesting 
to note that as a result of eleven days of deliberations they gave 
top priority to "security of sea communications.” This meant 
that they considered the Atlantic Ocean the most important 
battlefield of the war and that the shortage ol escort vessels was 

the first need to be met. . , . , ■ 

Second on the priorities list—and closely involved with the 

first item—was "assistance to Russia in relation to ot er com 

Hutments/' ,, *> 

Third on the list was "Operations in the Mediterranean 

the plan for the capture of Sicily giving as the target day the 

favorable July moon,” naming Eisenhower to be in sup 

command with Alexander as his deputy and Cunningham a 

Tedder as naval and air commanders. TT • j 

Fourth on the list was "Operations in an r otn . 

Kingdom”—provisions for the continued build-up of Am - 
ican forces (BOLERO) and for operations against the Ohan 
Islands and another against the Cote n Pemns a on g 

1, 1943* « 

Fifth on the list was ' Pacific and Far East Theatre —opera 
tions in the Aleutians, from Midway toward Truk and Guam, 
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advances in the isast Indies and the reconquest of Burma 

(AN AKIM). 

1 !k i ree final items on the list were provisions for a study 
of the Axis oil positions—for naval and air command in West 
Africa—and a provision that "all matters connected with Tur¬ 
key should be handled by the British.” 

As Hopkins had told Churchill at breakfast he had felt that 
the results at Casablanca represented "a pretty feeble effort,” 
but when he read this new document prepared by the Com¬ 
bined Chiefs of Staff he scribbled a penciled note to General 
Sir John Dill as follows: 


Jack: 

I think this is a very good paper and damn good plan- 
reeling much better. 


so 1 am 


Harry 


It is not clear to me whether there was any serious contem¬ 
plation at Casablanca of the extension of the Sicilian operation 
to the Italian mainland. Certainly, the plan to-land at Salerno 

uric™ Na ^ le$ and the F °g«' a air base was made before 
MUSKY was launched. General Mark Clark's Fifth Army was 

kept separate from the'rest of the Allied force and trained for 

this specific purpose, and did not take part in the Sicilian battles. 

Hopkins wrote the following notes on the events of the last 
day in Casablanca: 


Sunday, January 24 

rni!f P at 7 *L- iTc C0n ] mun ^ u ^—(official announcement of the 

conference which had been kept a total secret)-the telegram to Stalin 

came d T'T T Gener , al,SSlmo in final sha P e - Robert and Averell 
G™ ‘ 'r brea . kfast - and then Bob Murphy who had just been to see 

unwMIJn T Ud T q , Ulte L Wl lmg to C0 °Perate with de Gaulle but was 
nwilhng to work under him. Bob told me that Macmillan thinks that 

de Gau"e is going to be difficult and insist on being top dog. Mac¬ 
millan came in a moment later and told us that de Gaulle's proposition 

FochM mu'?* T (d l Gaul ' e) i$ t0 be Cle “u a P ndGiraud 
mieht a l *" ld , Um bat , th ! President would not stand for that but 

nmninAfric? * ’IT ITTT ° f thC ,W0 ° f ‘ he m—with Giraud 

g Africa and de Gaulle the rest of the show. 

(Note. Ic was this remark by Macmillan that provided the 



handshake was set up. 
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memionp^H 6 ™ del [ circulated Roosevelt anecdote previously 
millan \ H k ° pkl " s ' When Roosevelt heard what Mac 

terdav h d Mld about de Gaulle s proposal, he exclaimed, "Yes- 

f L * le ™ anted t0 ke J oan of Arc—and now he wants to be 
the somewhat more worldly Clemenceau”) ' 

left th 2" ln my room and went to see the President to tell him 
avow de $ 'GauHe 5 T ^ PPy ab ° Ut il but 1 ur 6 ed him not to dis- 

and st.ll do that Giraud and de Gaulle want to work together I L‘d 
, Pr . es ‘dent to be conciliatory and not beat de Gaulle too harrl^tf 

1 Surf’-?*, 

i> d 1 “ “ d Gm “* 1 J“' J > brought 

.hid, a, PtJdtm w^iZdil 80 ' ft 6 ”? 1 d “" *> J 

Giraud arrived at no de C, modifications in language, 
time. Giraud wanted a co^L G W “ ™ th Churchill by this 
President referred him to Eisenhower” ^, PP yin f hls army but th e 
Giraud wiH play ball with de Gaut ci Judgoes oTT C^U ^"a 
his staff come in, de Gaulle calm and confident- Sd hS ^ut 
loint communique and Giraud must be under him T o a 
expressed his point of view in orettv J n " The President 

urgent plea to de Gaulle to come toVrmTwith C™" 5“? made a " 
war and liberate France..The Secret Service called me up to Tdl 

Churchill was outside Hp ^ p t0 teI1 me 

ment. This was nearly 12 o’clock and the hr c U “ Sct an agree ' 
that hour The President w,. 7 P 655 conferen ce was to be at 

his stride. De GauUe wL a li t^h' 5 ^ Glfaud but it in 

the President went to work on the^ifchChSnba ® Ut 

vigorously. De Gaulle final lv fl o r * * . rc ™ backing him up 

they could catch the r breath th p J a ,0,nt statemen t and before 

By this time fe g“dS wttlI oTtm SU8geS ‘ ed 1 Ph °‘°^ a P h - 
spondents who had been flrmr a came ra men and war corre- 

I don’t know who was the d o7 ^ the day before. 

de Gaulle when the four of them s,dr P rlsed the photographers or 

because thePtuislenf « “ft’ ft » f 

were a pretty solemn erouu—the r d * h ‘ S chalr ' 1 confess they 

r ™n, group the cameras ground out the pictures. 
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The President suggested de Gaulle and Giraud shake hands. They 
stood up and obliged—some of the camera men missed it and they 
did it again. Then the Frenchmen and their staffs left and Chur 1 
and the President were left sitting together in the warm African su 
—thousands of miles from home-to talk to the correspondents of war 
and the waging of war. It would be flashed around the world the 

moment a release date was fixed. 

The President gave a background statement—not or < 3 u0 J l 
but he chose his words very carefully and talked from notes. The 
only important addition to the communique was the President ss 
meat that he and Churchill were determined to accept noth.ng^less 

than unconditional surrender of Germany, Japan and T 
dent talked for about fifteen minutes. He told them of his visit to our 
™s and later agreed to be quoted on that. Churchill supplements 
this with a masterly review of the military MtuaUon ^"J^m 

wer^gSnXto^e^th ® 1 ^ 1 ^* 1 ^ ^ 

me "talked after the conference to a number ^ ^ 

met in Washington, London and Moscow. The fact that Ltiu 

and Roosevelt were in Africa was a compic e surp ^ 

At i.i 5 we drove to Marrakesh-picmc^unch on^heuVay.^e ^ 
one tired but relaxed^As the BnU^ #t ^ ^ of the late 

plenty of wine and Scotch. _ was a young archaeologist 

Moses Taylor—very pleasa - , , • fl at j n Paris)—he was 

named Pend,, (ton* tad .~ ”.„Sg. 

one of our secret agents in N. Atric p fair—story- 

Averell, Randolph, Robert and I went to v ‘ slt t « co jorfuI. 

tel lers—dancers snake-charmers htg* rnuch^ to^ sel 1 tho 

The great trading market was near _style—company 

thousands ever milling thru. Dinner * as S°° p res ident tired. 

aglow-much banter Churchill hl * iJ^-Averell and I had 
After dinner we agreed on the draft Thcy agree d and 

rewritten it. I made a draft for the Ge ""f S ^ m ^ e ,, t 7 r ed leaving a 
both dispatches were put on the cables. At 2 a.m. w e 

call for 7. , . „ . Algiers with Averell early 

Robert roomed with me—he is flying to A g 

in the morning. 

The cables to Stalin and Chiang Kai-shek were leng*y re¬ 
ports on the results of the Casablanca Conference them«sag 
to Stalin being more specific as to actual plans. In b ’ 

much emphasis was placed for obvious reasons on t 1 P 
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tancc °f opening up the Mediterranean to Allied shipping and 
, an V u K ( atl BVolitating the delivery of supplies to the Per- 

and for China^ 5513 ’ ^ 10 In< ^' a *° r rhe Burmese operations 

fnlS^ 11 *'/ 1 *” n0tes Were written on arrival at Bathurst the 
following afternoon, January 25: 

up U and e wl y tfl°l. r , brea k kfa *-very cold-said goodbye-Church,11 was 

fly Off to the fronAea'^Th 6 k° fidd W ‘ th R ° bert and saw him 
President l j 8 The blg ram P was rolled “P again and the 

SStoTwe out P ,o°th hiS fi u hee ‘; Chair - ChUrCbi1 ' had sudde nly 

bathrobe, bed-room slippers' and ^ChSchiS^I 

took one last walk together—he is nleased k, ,u . and 1 

E d -» °< WU ttdZZZZS 

the Atlas/ Mountain"/b^duse °Mdnt' h *° Bathurs( -we ski >'ted 
‘o fly so high. Incrdentdl Chu^clill has h W3nt j he Preside * 

H« ,.ld l h , I'”"; 11 ' '™‘> * to villa. 

worn. When we got to the J 7 

went to bed bv 0 I wmt r i , d a llttle fever. Everybody 

River. The British can have it. P readmg 3 h,story of the Ga mb.a 

Aboard the Memphis. Slept well and Iona Th^^ 3 -/ 3 " 03 ^ 26 
running a little fever—but it see™ , l , 8 ' Tbe Presld ent is still 

^ « h , d p „ b n z' ”z”r ; t no »iTj-j 1 “to 

1 resident go to Liberia unless the fever rlr H „ he won ( let th e 
anyone can stop the President f* v Up ‘ But 1 don,t believe 

lunched together. Lord Swinton * the^'r"^'k"U' f ^ ^ morning ‘ AI1 
coming aboard at 4 and—doctor n b 1 - High Commissioner, is 

««•»*»* »d^VtoG.l“ d “ ,OMh ' “«»i»S 

Thar is the end of the Hopkins notes for ,u- • ~ 

sl,d So up the Gambia on H Af c 4 ,, hlS trip ' Roos evelt 

had been built at Bay Citv sea 8 oin S tug that 

Royal Navy under LL L«se ‘ a " d / ransferred » the 

thC k P d S ‘ dent made the four-hour 7 flieht r f ° 1 !° win « mornin g 
w ‘th President Edwin Barrie fl | g ^ t0 Llbem for lunch 

“>• “a « 1 I: 3 ° to. nSU „ ff b S ZTr di "' 

oit on the flight across the 
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South Atlantic to Natal, Brazil, where he met the next day with 
President Getulio Vargas. (A week later, Brazil entered the 
war.) . 

On the day, January 31, that Roosevelt returned to Washing¬ 
ton the Battle of Stalingrad ended with the capture of Field 
Marshal von Paulus and some sixteen of his generals together 
with all that remained of the surrounded German forces. Now 
the road to victory appeared to many hopeful people to be a 
broad, smooth highway on which the traffic signs were all one¬ 
way—and the arguments about the phrase, "unconditional 
surrender," were already beginning and were to continue 
throughout the war and perhaps far into history. 

There were many propaganda experts, both British and 
American, who believed that the utterance of these words 
would put the iron of desperate resistance into the Germans, 
Japanese and Italians and thereby needlessly prolong the war 
and increase its cost; there are some who still believe that it 
did so. These critics were not necessarily opposed to the prin¬ 
ciple of total defeat—but they considered it a disastrous mis¬ 
take for the President to announce it publicly. 

There were others who objected violently to the principle 
itself, and who, as this is written in 1948, are still attributing 
the world's postwar troub es to the enforcement of uncondi¬ 
tional surrender on Germany. I can make no comment on this 

theory in this book. , 

I wrote Winston Churchill asking him if he had discusse 

the unconditional surrender statement with Roose\elt XI ‘ )1C 
the press conference at Casablanca, and his reply was as o 

lows: 


I heard the words "Unconditional Surrender for the first time 
from the President's lips at the Conference. It must be remembered 
that at that moment no one had a right to proclaim that Victory was 
assured. Therefore, Defiance was the note. I would not m>se 
used these words, but I immediately stood by the President and ave 
frequently defended the decision. It is false to suggest that it pro 
longed the war. Negotiation with Hitler was impossible. He was a 
maniac with supreme power to play his hand out to the end, which 
he did; and so did we. 
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Roosevelt himself absolved Churchill from all responsibility 
tor the statement. Indeed, he suggested that it was an unpre¬ 
meditated one on his own part.' He said, ’'We had so much 
trouble getting those two French generals together that I 
oug t to myself that this was as difficult as arranging the 
ecting o Grant and Lee and then suddenly the press 
(conference was on, and Winston and I had had'no time to 
prepare or it, and the thought popped into my mind that they 

a called Grant.'Old Unconditional Surrender’ and the next 
thing I knew, I had said it.” 

Roosevelt, for some reason, often liked to picture himself 
a rat ter frivolous fellow who did not give sufficient attention 
to the consequences of chance remarks. In this explanation 
na.cating a spur-of-the-moment slip of the tongue, he cer- 
jnly did considerably less than justice to himself. For this 

ffifih^ nCe j le w7i. 0 ^ uncon d‘tional surrender was very deeply 
lnn 0( J at u d ' Whether ‘t wa s Wise or foolish, whether it pro- 
le UJr or shortened it—or even if it had no effect 
r atsoever on the duration (which seems possible)—it was a 

a f3fc. Statement ° f Roosevelt 's considered policy and he refused 
r . RS e st 10 ns that he retract the statement or soften it and 

inue refusal to the day of his death. In fact, he restated it 
a great many times. 

t though Roosevelt implied that he went into the press con- 

tin nc f at < “ asa ‘ 3 * anca unprepared, Hopkins wrote in his descrip- 

talk^ tu COnference tha t Roosevelt consulted notes as he 
spv | 1 he Photographs of the conference show him holding 
ra pages which had been carefully prepared in advance. 
ose P a £ es contained the following paragraph: 

the "^ Sident . andthe ^ r * me Minister, after a complete survey of 
cun i- f War Situa * Ion > are more than ever determined that peace 

hD-iru 10 thC W ° rld ° nIy by a total eli mination of German and 
obieri;,, W c ar , p0wer - Thls involves the simple formula of placing the 
manv n i thlS j War in terms o{ an uncon ditionaI surrender by Ger- 
rea^onckf ^ an J a P an * Unconditional surrender by them means a 

surrenrU 6 assurance of WOrld P eac ^» for generations. Unconditional 
the I*o i ■ f mear J s not hie destruction of the German populace, nor of 
an or Japanese populace, but does mean the destruction of a 
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philosophy in Germany, Italy and Japan which is based on the con- 
quest and subjugation of other peoples. 

What Roosevelt was saying was that there would be no ne¬ 
gotiated peace, no compromise with N “ ,s ™ and p ^“ w h ich 

clauses” provided by another ourteen Points wnicn 

could P lead to another Hitler. (The ghost of Woodrow Wilson 
was again at his shoulder.) Roosevelt wanted this unco,.4 t - 
mising purpose to be .brought home to the American peop 
and the Russians and the Chinese. and tojhe tQ 

£* SSSt conttauance of ffrce no g 
contrivance of a new spirit of sweet reasombleness could th 
present leaders gain for them a soft peace. He wanted to 

"v _^u pr , the war was won it would stay won. 

tha, a in n tne w Casablanca was 

ssl s * 

Tto a matter of record that the Italians and the Japanese 
were ready to accept unconditional might 

tive force was applied ro hfve 

have done so sooner, or whether the Ge. nans mrg ^ for 

done so, under any circumstances sv'hatsoeve , & te - 

eternal speculation. One thing about RooseveU'J* he 

ment is certain, however—he had h.s eyes wide open 

made it. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
The Political Sector 


When Hopkins returned to Washingto ner attacks upon 
found a formidable pile of clippings of newsp* p , g eav er- 
him and his wife. Added to the fantastic story 
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brook emeralds was a great deal of sensational material about 
the dinner for the Hopkinses given at the Hotel Carlton, on 
December 16, by liernard M. Baruch. According to the various 
reports, there were from sixty to eighty guests present and 
Baruch paid anywhere from $10 to $40 per person, (I was one 
of the guests and can say that it was a large party but I haven’t 
the faintest idea what it cost.) ^Chatever the statistics, there 
was plenty of reason to regret the whole episode. The American 
magazine had just published an article by Hopkins with the 
title, "You and your Family will be Mobilized,” in which he 
wrote of the extreme toughness of the war, and the need for 
ever greater sacrifices on the part of the people. He said: 


Rationing and priorities far more widespread than at present will 
determine the kinds of food ... we shall have and will affect every 

p . of |1 °, ur dai| y Ilves - kinder total war our overall standard of 
mng will be as low as it was at the bottom of the depression in 1932. 

( 0 Y*™ y sbould ob ) ect t0 meat rationing when they realise the 

r . and . baco " ^ey don't get is being served to their sons and 
brothers in the Army. 



, e newspapers had fun aplenty quoting those words tc 
gether with the Carlton menu which ran from caviar and pat 
ae fote gras through beef alamode, corned beef in jelly an 
irgima am, to three kinds of ice cream, plus vintage chan 
pagne (imported). Naturally enough, the term "Luculla 

JJ £ ° Cr , Cep lnt ,° many of these account s. Baruc 

brhl U d ' nner “ H,S r Weddin « P resent t0 Hopkins and hi 
of nn« kT S 2 f ne ™ US ’ fnendly 8 esture > made with no though 
faiSfk P olltlcal cons equences, for there were comparabl 

infiton and I [J ore lavi ^ h > Pities being given then in Wash 

thtToathed m °?u A , merican cities. B ut this one involve 
tne loathed name of Hopkins. 

HoDkms ne n y P^ 0 P a 8 a ndists did not overlook the attacks 
Beaverkmt Ber ‘ n broadc ast stepped up the value of t 

the WhKe 0 Hn meraldS a° U W m ‘ lll0n dolIars > adding, "Althou 
papers rnn? 1SSUed sharp denia1 ’ various New York nev 

case of corrupdon“ themSdveS shar P ly such 

Of course, Hopkins was long accustomed to vilification a 
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had learned to disregard it—or, at any rate, to make a success¬ 
ful pretense of doing so. He knew that the really savage attac s 
came from the Patterson-McCormick-Hearst newspapers and 
were therefore expressive of their hatred of Roosevelt and 
their temporarily frustrated isolationism. Ordinarily, he would 
Slave muttered "to hell with them,” and gone on about his busi¬ 
ness. But now it was different. These attacks were directed at 
his wife as much as himself—and, in some scurrilous instances, 
even more so—and he was embittered and enraged and deter¬ 
mined to fight back with suits or libel. He believed that cita¬ 
tion of the manner in which all this material had been used 
by Goebbels would strengthen his case. Roosevelt talked him 
out of this, saying, "This is a fight in which you would be licked 
before you could even get started. The whole proceedings wou l 
give them a glorious opportunity to pile on the smears—an , 
after what you would have to take, what earthly goo wou 
it do you to win a verdict and receive damages of one dollar. 
Hopkins was very reluctant indeed to take this good advice, but 
he had to do so as there were a great many subjects large 
importance than his own offended sensibilities to occupy 

att The°completioh of the gigantic Russian victory at Stalingrad 
changed the whole picture of the war and of the foreseeabl f 
ture. With one battle-which, in duration and njheterrible 
casualties, had amounted to a major war in itse , 

sumed the position as a great world power to which she h 
long been entitled by the character as well as the numb ^ ^ 
her people. Roosevelt knew that he must now ^ tQ 

military campaigns of 1943 to the actual sh P g 

come in the postwar world. , - na ; n his 

First, however, he had to look to some ouse p r0 _ 

own Administration. There was more warfare “JBP ^ Wi\- 
duction Board involving Donald Nelson an ‘ , 

son, on one side, and Ferdinand Eberstadt, on _ giving 
three were distinguished businessmen but they ■ ■ 

a good imitation oi traditional bureaucrats batt ing _ 

dictional frontiers. Eberstadt had the backing o ___ 
Navy Departments who had come to 11 1 1 1 : |L ^ 1 1 11 
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must go. The crisis came to a head shortly after Roosevelt s 
return from Casablanca and he reluctantly decided that he must 
intervene. He wrote to Bernard M. Baruch asking him to take 
over the Chairmanship o t the War Production Board. Baruch 
was ill at the time and could not get to Washington for several 
days, and when he did arrive he learned that Roosevelt had 
changed his mind and that Nelson was to remain on the job. 
Nelson, having been informed of what was afoot, had suddenly 
taken bold, drastic action: he demanded and received fiber - 
stadt s resignatic 11 and spread the story of the quarrel in the 
press. 1 have heard and read many different versions of this 
episode. I do not know just what part Hopkins played in it, but 
it.seems evident that he backed Nelson and persuaded the 
President to give him another chance. 1 e also persuaded Nel¬ 
son to delegate a very large amount of authority for the direc¬ 
tion of W.P.B. to Wilson. 

In Nelson s own account of this ruckus, he quoted ioosevelt 
as saying: 

I wish the job could be accomplished without these head-on colli¬ 
sions. I believe that there are ways of maneuvering so that head-on 
collisions can be avoided. It is my experience with businessmen in 
government that they always get into these battles, not alone with one 
another but with the heads of other government agencies. They don’t 

know how to administer the things they must administer as well as the 
politicians know how. 

1 am sure that is an accurate quotation. Roosevelt often 
talked, usually with amusement, of the difficulties of business¬ 
men in adjusting themselves to the weird ways of government. 
This time he was certainly not amused—and he was even less 
amused a year and a half later when open strire developed be¬ 
tween Nelson and Wilson on the eve of a national election. 
1 iie time being, however, peace prevailed in W.P.B. and 
production went forward at a remarkable rate. 

■ MAniazy 2> emerged from his talks with Presi¬ 

dent Inonu of Turkey, and reported to Roosevelt that he 
nought this visit had been a great success. Despite Churchill’s 
t eerfulness about his Turkish visit, Hopkins remarked a short 
time later that, insofar as he could learn, Inonu had been ex- 
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tremely agreeable and equally noncommittal. Churchill had 
proposed in his talks with Inonu—as he did in a public speech 
a few weeks later—that, as part of the United Nations world 
organization there should be established a Cou ! 1 V 

and a Council of Asia. The former would come first, after the 
defeat of Germany and Italy, while Britain and the U.S. (and, 
Churchill thought, probably Russia) were applying their full, 
combined forces for the administration of punishment to the 
greedy, cruel Empire of Japan.” Most of Churchill’s conversa¬ 
tions with Inonu, however, had been concerned not with long 
range prospects, but with the immediate desirability ot getting 
Turkey into the war on the side of the United Nations. He and 
Roosevelt made further attempts to achieve that end at Cairo 
ten months later, but they met wit no success until after the 
Yalta Conference, less than three months before Germany s 

unconditional surrender. ^ 

When Stalin received the message from the President and 

Prime Minister that they had dispatched at the end of the 

Casablanca Conference, he cabled Roosevelt as follows: 


Thank you for the information in your friendly joint message on 
the decision made at Casablanca in regard to operations to be came 
out during the last nine months of 1943 by British and America 
armed forces. It is my understanding that by the decisions you ha 
taken you have set yourselves the task of crushing Genn^y by 
opening of a Second Front in Europe in 1943 and I shou d b J 
obliged for information concerning the actual operations planned 
this purpose and on the time scheduled for carrying them ou 

I can give you assurance that the armed forces *££%££ 
will do everything in their power to carry on offensive .01 

against Germany and her allies. But our troops are p "pensive 
need of rest and will be unable to continue the ^sent^#ens 
beyond the middle of February, and we mtend circumstances p 
mitting, to wind up our winter campaign at t a • 

This was not easy to answer. The situation in Tun1 ^ ^ 
liscouraging—and it was soon to become a great ea 
tnd Eisenhower sent a long, detailed cable expressing 
jpinion that it would be dangerous to launch the ici y _P 
ion as planned. If it were to be attempted too early, sat lS 
lower, "it is unlikely to succeed.” 
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When Churchill read that message he immediately cabled 
Hopkins stating his strong belief that the Sicilian operation 
could be launched in June and he said he considered it would 
be an awful thing" that for three months the Americans and 
British would be killing no German soldiers while the Russians 
were chasing around one hundred eighty-five divisions. He said 

^ v> 1 1 ' tears of the professionals we should 

not have had any TORCH:’ Churchill asked Hopkins to con¬ 
vey his felicitations to the President on a speech just delivered 
an ^L t0 ex P ress bis gratitude for certain references to himself 
The Roosevelt speech to which the Prime Minister referred 
was given on Lincoln’s Birthday at the annual dinner of the . 
White House Correspondents’ Association. Roosevelt said 

I spent many hours in Casablanca with this young general T Risen- 

rrlr d / scenda r, of p— i w h f t “ ?L ,^ 

oldtrl* 5 f 0n '. and I how cartful| y “d skilfully he is directing the 

weltave evm confid ^ u° T ? y ° U toni S ht - and to him-that 
we have every confidence in his leadership. High tribute was paid to 

his quaht.es as a soldier when the British Government, through Mr 

Church.il, took the lead at. Casablanca in proposing him for the 

supreme command of the great Allied operations which are imminent 

jea oTFrancr 5 ^ in Ch °° sin S his w °rds on the sub- 

# 

# 

mental nr,ncmld, T Ameck . an and Frerl ch Revolutions the funda- 
P nciple guiding our democracies was established The corner 

tone of our whole democratic edifice was the princlpie that from 

It P fs°o P ie ofo tHe Pe ° Ple al ° ne fl ° WS th£ aUth0ri ^ of government 
the ron f , Wa , r a,ms> as ex P ressed in the Atlantic Charter that 

destine Th r POpulat,ons of toda y be again the masters of ’their 
Purpose If the nT a " yWhere that * » the unalterable 

sacred rights^ Ul J a “° nS *° reSt0re to con< J uer ed peoples their 

French sovereignty rests with the people of Fnnr P 
has been temporarily suspended hv rv s ex P re ssion 

triumphant armies of tR** tt j x/ . rm ? n occupation. Once the 
Popular choice. Presented by a Government of their own 

thl ioIfmmX:r> n eVCry SCnSe ’ N ° " ation in aU ,he world 

form ni l h ,Ce IS S° in 8 to set itself up under the Fascist 

war l nr / f ° Vernn ? ent > or the N “i form of government or the Japanese 
war lord form of government. Such forms are the offspring of secure 
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of power followed by the abridgement O; freedom. Therefore, the 
United Nations can properly say of these forms of government two 
simple words: "Never again.” 

The right of self-determination included in the Atlantic Cli- 
does not carry with it the right of any government to commit whole¬ 
sale murder or the right to make slaves of its own people or of any 
other peoples in the world. 

And the world can rest assured that this total war—this sacrifice of 
lives all over the globe—is not being carried on for the purpose or 
even with the remotest idea of keeping the Quislings or Lavals in 
power anywhere on this earth. 

Of the war in the Pacific, Roosevelt said: 

We do not expect to spend the time it would take to bring Japan 
to final defeat merely by inching our way forward from island to 

island across the vast expanse of the Pacific. 

There are many roads which lead right to Tokyo. We shall neglect 

none of them. 

He said that at Casablanca Churchill had offered to make a 
formal statement pledging that, after the defeat of Germany all 
British Empire resources and manpower would be devoted 
the final attack on Japan. "I told him,” said Roosevelt, that no 
formal statement or agreement along these lines was in the least 
bit necessary—that the American people accept the wor o a 

great English gentleman.” . 

In case anyone had failed to hear him the first time, oose 

velt told the White House correspondents, and all the rest ot 

the world, that ’’the only terms on which we shall deal with any 

Axis government or any Axis factions are the terms proc 

at Casablanca: Unconditional Surrender. 

It was now decided that Anthony Eden s ou ma . 
to Washington to start the discussions of the P 0 ^ 31 . c. 

tion. He was due to make this trip immediate y, ut 
ary 18, Churchill was taken seriously ill- Hop ms im ‘ _ 
cabled him the expression of anxiety n was e t y^ . 

millions of people, and Churchill replied that e mig , 

disposed for another week but that the situation 'u as \^e un 
control. He said that Eden s trip to the United States must 

postponed because of this illness. . „ 

Churchill’s doctors called him "the worlds worst patient 
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and he was described as "restive and cantankerous and con¬ 
stantly calling lor the f orbidden cigars." It was not until Febru¬ 
ary 24 that it was announced that he was suffering from pneu¬ 
monia, but on that day he again cabled Hopkins that he was 
eeling definitely better now and so is Gandhi.” (This was a 
reference to one of Gandhi’s most determined hunger strikes.) 

He asked Hopkins, as always, to present to the President his 
warmest regards. 

During Churchill’s illness he managed to give a great deal of 
attention to the subject of the atom bomb. There had been dis¬ 
cussion of this vast subject at Casablanca, during which the 
rime Minister expressed considerable concern because the 
previous Anglo-American co-operation and full exchange of 
information on research and experimentation seemed to have 

remrnto W H h° pkmS P n°TL d t0 look int0 this matter on his 

kins JvinT /T 0 u°u n FebfUary l6 > ChurchiU «bled Hop- 
. • ’ y g ' 1 S1 ? u d be very fateful for some news about 

m keen them' 5 " f‘ th<? , Ar f rican War Department is asking us 

if™ °[ 0Ur eX P eriments while refusing Jto- 
getner any information about theirs.” ° 

On February 24, Hopkins cabled Churchill: 

“ &“lt 8 its ’i */s i r, ;r n, i° r - 

send me a full memorand,,™ k , ‘ P t0 me to have Anderson 

basis of the present misunderstanding sinceTither'ih'^ 6 ” “ ** 
that our people here fer-1 " CC 1 gath r tlie unpression 

should like particular!v to bn ° agre ^ ment has been breached, I 
understanding. al the nature of ‘he mis- 

twoZgxablet one of 27 ’, Churchi11 *« Hopkins 

Americwidealings'sincp 1 ^ 111 fi feCOrd ° f a11 A ^o- 

pressed the conviction that this rSt eX i hangeS i in I94 °' He ex * 

of fair play he could Wf h * ecord P roved that, on grounds 

P° lic y of joint work in developing th? ioin^rl 0 ™ 10 * °{ the 
two countries He said «t't F .5 j° lru resources of the 

both here and in Canada (] r f g n ent , deaSI , ons about our program 

collaboration between ^ is^ restored 0 *5 ^ ^ ** 

S is restored, and I must ask you to let 
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me have a firm decision on United States policy in this matter 
very soon.” ' _ 

It will be noted that Churchill was conducting this corres¬ 
pondence on the atomic project with Hopkins rather than with 
the President and he continued to do so for many months there¬ 
after. In a subsequent cable he said that if the full pooling of 
information on progress in nuclear fission were not resumed, 
then Britain would be compelled to go ahead separately in this 
work and that would be "a sombre decision.” Hopkins talked 
to the President and Stimson about this and also to Vannevar 
Bush and Conant. The whole difficulty arose from the fact that, 
since the project had passed from the research phase to the 
.actual design and manufacture 01 a weapon, control of it had 
passed from the hands of the civilian scientists into the War 
Department. Bush stated in a memorandum to Hopkins on 
March 31: 


The adopted policy is that information on this subject will be fur¬ 
nished to individuals, either in this country or Great Britain, who need 
it and can use it now in the furtherance of the war effort, but that, 
in the interests of security, information interchanged will be restricted 

to this definite objective. * , 

There is nothing new or unusual in such a policy. It is applied 

generally to military matters in this country and elsewhere. To step 
beyond it would mean to furnish information on secret military mat 
ters to individuals who wish it either because of general interest or 
because of its application to non-war or post-war matters. To do so 
would decrease security without advancing the war effort. 


This, of course, was a sound position, but the British objec¬ 
tion was that it gave the United States exclusive possessio , 
all the fruits of joint research including the possi e u 
atomic energy for industrial purposes after the war. 

The war news at this time was Dad. In their rst . 
with Rommel’s forces in Tunisia, in mid-February, ^ . 

troops were given a severe mauling at Faid and Kasseri 
es and had to abandon a lot of hard-won ground, tocj 1 
air fields. Some people in Algeria were saying, _ e erma 
will be back here within a week.” These local defeats were no 
as serious as that, but they were particularly discouraging e 
cause they seemed to confirm the impression that American 
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infantrymen would require another year or more of intensive 
training before they could become a match for the Germans; 
however, the effects of Kasserine Pass proved salutary for as 

Beedle Smith put it, "We needed to be given a bloody nose 
to knock some of the cockiness out of us." 

Hitler, who had refused to cut his losses by ordering with¬ 
drawal at Stalingrad, was now doing the same thing in Tunisia: 
he was still pouring in reinforcements and building up such 
strength t hat, when the campaign ended three months later, the 

German and Italian losses in killed and captured in Tunisia 
numbered some 350,000 men. 

A few more than that, but probably very few, were success¬ 
fully evacuated to Sicily. The enemy lost nearly 200,000 tons 

“Tfr and a °? e m thlS cam P ai g n in addition to a 
great deal that was sunk at sea and shot down in the air It 

S fHoi Tfl 3 m , a, ° r V T ry ~ but at the C| me of Kasserine 
rass it looked like a lamentable fiasco. 

IJJjf £ U p S 'i! nS ° ffenSIVe , had ended > as Stalin predicted it 
, by February 15, and the Germans then seized the initia¬ 
tive and recaptured Kharkov. 

Stalin sent a message to Churchill, which, as always was 

Ew k ° Roosevelt. There is no copy of this in Hop- 
i -i 3 P s bu . t . lt eviden tly raised some embarrassing questions 
relative to tardiness in Tunisia and the opening of a second 

Jr u "w, dt ' s “ p,y to ,his ’ ****** 

It is a matter of regret to me as it is to you that the Anelo-Amer.V^ 

w” P fnferrupted 0r b h f° ahead “ planned - The schedule 

tion ! 'T d ^ T !Xp< ;- tedly heavy rains that made transporta- 

ne to the f T c SUPP ! 1CS extreme| y difficult over the roads lead- 
mg to the front lines from the distant landing ports 

The importance of a major effort on the continent of'Europe at the 

■that'the P A aCt ' Cable ^ ' S ff fully undcrs( ood by me. You may be assured 

Jnent t„ r iCan , Wa / eff ? rt wiU be ^iecled to the European con 

as DOSS M dl l Ce the Ax,S f0rces °PP° sin g your heroic army, as soon 

the successf T ! ransp 0 r r ati ° n facilities can be P rov ided following 
the successful conclusion of the North African campaign. ■ 

were . however, more and more questions from Mos- 

very few indications of cordiality. Among the latter 

« 


a 
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was a comment by Stalin on the successful bombing of Nurem¬ 
berg, Munich, Stuttgart and Essen, "From the bottom of my 
heart I welcome British aviation striking hard against German 
industrial centres.” 

The prevailing tension was not lessened when, on March 8, 
Ambassador Standley was quoted as informing American news¬ 
paper correspondents in Moscow that Russia was getting 
American supplies in quantity but was keeping the fact from 
the people and was leading them to believe that Russia was 
fighting unaided. In his book, The Year of Stalingrad, Alex¬ 
ander Werth has written that the Standley statement "shocked 
and pained many Russians, who thought it callous and in poo 
taste.” The attitude of the White House toward the statement 
was somewhat similar, but Harriman reported from London: 

Many of my friends here, both British and American, seniors and 
juniors, are secretly pleased at the way Standley spoke out in Moscow 
even if this was an indiscretion. The feeling is growing here that we 
will build trouble for the future if we allow ourselves to be kicked 
around by the Russians. As an example of this: Maisky has been con¬ 
ducting private talks with American journalists regarding the inade¬ 
quacy of aid for Russia from the United States in addition to his pub¬ 
lic statements about the Second Front. 

The interests and the enormous needs of China were also 
given sharp emphasis at this time. In the latter part of Febru¬ 
ary Madame Chiang Kai-shek, now recovered from her illness, 
was a guest at the White House and made a very powerful 
speech on behalf of China’s cause before a joint session o 
Congress, where the war in the Far East was always more popu 

lar than the war in Europe. . 

With her extraordinary charm and intellectual vigor sew 
both winning and persuasive as a propagandist, and t ie om 
bined Chiefs of Staff were a farmed that she would bring a out 
a radical change in basic policy. But Roosevelt held to tie 
"Germany first” principle and the developments in Europe 
were making the logic of this principle appear all the more 
obvious. 

After her departure rrom the White House, Hopkins w r rote 
the following memorandum: 
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I hf?!' ?>rf Ka “ She J k asked me to see her Saturday afternoon and 
con ad . ta,k of one and -a half hours with her. While she said her 

he con erenL W K ** had 8 ° ne very well and she believed 

ahsfarrnr I , ^ ^ Wkh the Pfesident tomorrow would 
. u T complete her talks, I sensed that she was not altogether 

for tL ab new ZhA^ ^ ab ° Ut gettin S the planes 

j 5 ^ orce in there on time and said to me- ’*We 

° T Pr °T eS that are not fulfilled - The Resident has told 

«,r. •“ ,here * n<i h ‘- “» «"■ ~ w»h j 

wn S M *u e “, 0utl i ned , her views at great length about the post war 

world the first burden of which was that we could be sure ChZ 

would line up with us at the ne^ nki. tl . , e Chma 

cu; nn u n , e peace tabIe * This is due to the fact th-it 

t-hina has confidence in Roosevelt n n j u: i* , . c ract tnat 

tnabe a co mm it m ent in &£&£*** * 

get thefdur m gre S a?Uw 0 erftalkie m ° Ve sh ° uld be ™ d * t° 

the President should be Cha.rman ^ and that 

from the GenerafisS^uf^g'It ' & l toldheZhZ M* had * Wire 

IS going soon I could see no pufpose in my going hat Idid R °° Seveft 
to go unless there is a real rc^nn Y j g ’ that 1 dld not want 
already exactly what thp r i* - f doin £ s °; that we knew 

sympathy w hhT^vieis S? w^'T? W “ ted and that 1 ™s « 

^m c s r d * get 

dished imPreSSed ^ tWS argUment - Sh ^ l°°ked tired and VlS 

and'h^deSo gi'ewmhin^offT' ^h”* my taIk with Madame 
President obviously feel, thdv hf !° him that day - The 

. but I urged him to listen to her when hTsaw heMT**” ? deqUately ’ 
let her do the talking. I saw h.*m • W f ^ er ? ter In the ^ a y and 

Mme. Chiang which lasted from hlS conferenc e with 

*« »w. t ...d *” d 

chance to tell her storv o n ^ i S J CW - bUt had £ lven her every 
sum of her visit here. 6 Seemed quite satisfied with the total 

leaves for China 6 d ° Wn a81 ' n f ° Spend a n ' sht or two before she 

!,er to go to England ^‘T^h^td^m^ 6 P eneralissi . mo did not want 
as her speaking engagements were over. S 6 ^ S ° m8 h ° me as soon 

irom John o. Winant to the President, 
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Eden’s mission was to be "limited to the most effective method 
of preparing for meetings between the governments of all the 
United Nations to consider questions arising out of the war.” 
That would seem to be a rather broad limitation and was cer¬ 
tainly treated as such, as the conversations with Eden, who was 
in the U.S. for more than two weeks, covered a vast variety of 
subjects in the political conduct of the war and in the con¬ 
struction of the hoped-for postwar world. 

Shortly before Edens arrival, Roosevelt met with Welles 

and Hopkins who made these notes: 



We discussed the implications of Eden’s visit at some length. The 
President told Welles he wanted to have his first meeting with Eden 
very informal and preferred that Welles not be present. He said that 
he would have dinner with Eden Saturday night alone with me. 

I raised the question as to whether or not our government was 
going to agree to the various setups which must be made within th 
United Nations to discuss various matters and whether or not the 
main committee should be made up of four members, representing 
the British Empire, Russia, The United States and China The British 
are going to push for committees of 7 or 8, which will include separa e 
membership for Canada and Australia. I said I believe by this tech¬ 
nique we would be constantly outvoted and that I th ° ught f sh ”“ ce 
put our foot down in the very beginning in this Food Conferen 

and insist on the main committee of 4 members only an 

British Government decide whether *ey want their membersh.p to 

come from England or Canada. Both Welles and the Pres.dent agreed 
to this. I told them I was sure England was going to press th 
Eden got here and I believe we should be very firm a °“ 1 • , (he 

The President then discussed at some length his n ^ (h£ 

postwar shipping problem. We are going to Jhave ofl ^ 

largest merchant marine in the world after the w . P 

Great Britain will be reversed. „- r f u i weapon at 

I told him our control of shipping would be a po ** The p res i- 

the Peace Table and that we should not hesitate^ cornmun ications 
dent said he was anxious to get into a discussio p ooc 3 

and transportation between the United Nations a 

Conference could get off the ground. f the news by the 

He got on his old subject of the manhandling ott 

Press and said he was going to try to work ou giving 

news broadcasts which all of the United Nations . . ' ’ wou i c j 

factual information and not colored in any way, an _ these 

require the radio stations in Germany, Japan an a Y 
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international releases. He also said under no circumstances should 
Germany, Italy and japan be permitted to own or operate any com¬ 
mercial air lines. 

I went to see Halifax an hour before dinner tonight and he told me 
he was a little disturbed about Eden s proposal to go to the West 
Coast. He thought in view of Mme. Chiang's going there, many people 
might think it was an attempt at counter-propaganda. He also felt 
he should not go to the Middle West. I told him all problems of 
exactly what he would do and where he should go could tie left until 
he gets here, because any arrangements can be made very quickly. 

Roosevelt talked a great deal on that subject of a United 
Nations news service. He believed there should be what he 
called "Free Ports of Information” established at strategic 
points around the world so that there would be no area wherein 
the people could be denied access by totalitarian censorship to 
the same news that was available to all other people. He also 
believed in a system of strategic bases—he gave as examples, 
Dakar, the tip of Tunisia and Formosa—which would be under 
United Nations control. This idea is mentioned in some of 
Hopkins’ memoranda of the Eden conversations quoted subse¬ 
quently. Roosevelt believed then, as he had believed when 
Molotov visited Washington a year previously, that France 
and other occupied countries in Europe should not have to bear 
the economic and physical burden of rearmament after the 
war—that the burden of ensuring postwar security should be 
borne by the nations that were of necessity already armed for 
combat purposes. 

The first notes that Hopkins wrote after Eden’s arrival were 
dated March 15, 1943, as follows: 

The President, Mr. Eden andT dined last night and discussed, in 
great detail, the post-war geographical problems of Europe. 

RUSSIA. Eden stated he thought Russia was our most difficult 
problem; that she undoubtedly had two different plans up her sleeve— 
one based on British-American cooperation with Russia and the 
other on the assumption that the U.S. would withdraw from all 
interest in European affairs after the war. Eden said he believed that 
Russia preferred and hoped for the former because Stalin was not 
prepared to face the implications of Russia's control over European 
affairs, and England would probably be too weak to face Russia alone 
diplomatically. I asked him what he thought Russia’s demands at the 
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Peace Table would be. Eden said he thought they first would demand 
that the Baltic States be absorbed as states in the USSR. He * 
Stalin would insist upon this for reasons of security and that he would 
make out a case that there had been a plebiscite m 1939 which mdi- 

cated the desire of the Baltic States to join the USSR. 

The President stated that he thought that this action on the part 
of Russia would meet with a good deal of resistance in the l uted 
! E.gl.nd; .h* he realized th.l, re.li.rie.%, .hr: J- 

armies would be in the Baltic States at the time of the downfall of 
Germany and none of us can force them to get out He, the President 
said he thought the United States would urge Russia not to take 
them into the USSR without a new plebiscite but-agreed *at they 
would have very close economic military arrangements with the Sovie 

Pe Eden 8 thought* Stalin would not agree to this and would be insistent 
that we agree to the absorption of the Baltic States into t e ovie 

U The President said he realized that we might have to agree to this, 
but if we did, then we should use it as a bargaining mstrumen m 

ppH'inf? other concessions from Russia* 

POLAND. Eden said he thought that Russia would demand very 

little territory of Poland, possibly up to the Curzon Line. This 

would not affect Poland unduly from an economic p°‘ nt 

Eden said he believed that Stalin ^ 

,I 1L . right kind of people were running it and that (Kus ) v 

at the Peace Table would depend on this. 1 

The President said it would be difficult to wor out geogi t • 

boundaries on this basis because, while there might 1 m f gh t 

ernment in Poland at the time of the Peace Conferenc , y 

well be thrown out within a year. . on the line 

FINLAND. Eden thought that Russia would thought 

which was drawn up at the end of the last wax an ^ ^ vjew E j en 
this was reasonable and the President share Hangoe for 

said that Stalin had told him he* was going to in ^‘ ce o f a ir 

security reasons. The President ^^ he was 
power this would not >e necessary u ^ that this would be 

sure Stalin was going to insist on it. Bo g thought there 

a difficult matter to handle. Eden indicated tht . ^f ter a u ; 

would be no trouble witi. Russia about the r , ^ an other. If 

it merely was a way of entrance from one oc _ a £ ter a new 

Stalin really wanted to find a water route e _ WQulc j sure ly 

arrangement at the Suez Cana! or Gibra _ agree d that Russia 
demand Bessarabia. Both the President and Eden g 
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should have Bessarabia because it has been Russian territory during 
most of its history. 

POLAND . Eden said that the Poles are being very difficult about 
their aspirations. He told a story of how the British Government 
wanted to turn a cruiser over to the Poles and Sikorsky insisted 
on naming it "The Lemburg" after the city over whose sovereignty 
Russia and Poland are bound to have a bitter fight. Eden stated that 
he told Sikorsky that naming this cruiser The Lemburg," would 
merely irritate the Russians and there was no earthly reason for 
giving it that name because Lemburg is not a seaport. However, 
Sikorsky insisted and would not take the cruiser when the British 
refused to permit it to be named "Lemburg." Eden said Sikorsky 
was fprever meeting with the small states of the Balkans promoting 
Polish ambitions; that all this was knowm to the Russians and Eden 
thinks Sikorsky is doing far more harm for Poland than good. 
Poland has very large ambitions after the war and Eden says that 
privately they say that Russia will be so weakened and Germany 
crushed that Poland will emerge as the most powerful state in that 
part of the w r or!d. Eden thinks this is completely unrealistic. Poland 
wants East Prussia and both the President and Eden agree that 
Poland should have it. Eden said that the Russians agree privately 
wdth this but are not willing to tell this to the Poles because they want 
to use it as a bargaining instrument at the Peace Table. Poland will 
want her original boundaries as they existed prior to the w f ar. The 
President said that, after all, the big powers w T ould have to decide 
w r hat Poland should have and that he, the President, did not intend 
to go to the Peace Conference and bargain with Poland or the other 
small states; as far as Poland is concerned, the important thing is 
to set it up in a way that will help maintain the peace of the w r orid. 

The President said he thought we should make some arrangement 
to move the Russians out of East Prussia the same way the Greeks 
were moved out of Turkey after the last war ; while this is a harsh 
procedure, it is the only way to maintain peace and that, in any circum¬ 
stances, the Prussians cannot be trusted. 

FII\LAND . Eden said that the Finns were trying to use both 
Great Britain and the United States now to approach Russia about 
peace. He, Eden, thought the Russians would not deal whth Finland 
in that roundabout way and Eden thinks that Stalin will not answer 
the note from the United States Government and that w’e should tell 
the Finns to talk direct to the Russians. Eden thinks Russia wants an 
independent Finland but is going to insist on a line that will not 
threaten Leningrad. He, Eden, thinks the Finns must give way here. 
The President said he thought that probably Russia is not too anxious 
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to make peace with Finland now because they are containing 7 g 00 ^ 
divisions (German) in Finland which, if peace is declared, would 
move down on the Russian front. The Russians, the President said, 
were containing these 7 divisions with 5 inferior divisions at the 
present time. Both Eden and the President expressed the belief that 
the Finnish post-war problem would be difficult to arrange. 

SERBIA. The President expressed his oft repeated opinion that 
the Croats and Serbs had nothing in common and that it is ridiculous 
to try to force two such antagonistic peoples to live together under 
one government. He, the President, thought that Serbia, itself, should 
be esablished by itself and the Croats put under a trusteeship. At 
this point Eden indicated his first obvious objection to the Trustee 
method which the President is going to propose for many states. Eden 
did not push it but it was clear to me that the British Government have 
made up their minds that they are going to oppose this. Eden thought 
the President’s opinion about the inability of the Croats and the 
Serbs to live together a little pessimistic and he, Eden, believed it 

could be done. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA, RUMANIA, BULGARIA, TURKEY, 
GREECE. Both Eden and the President thought that none of these 
countries offered real difficulties from a geographical point of \ie^. 

AUSTRIA and HUNGARY. Both agreed that Austria and Hun¬ 
gary should be established as independent states. Eden said he thought 
Stalin would want to be pretty arbitrary about Hungary because the 
Russians do not like the Hungarians, and that Stalin would be un¬ 
willing to give them any favors at the Peace Table. 

GERMANY. Eden said that the most important thing we had to 
get a meeting of the minds on in regard to Germany was the question 
of whether we were going to be able to deal with Germany as a unit 
after the war, disarming them, etc., and also for the peace, or w et er 
we were going to insist that it be broken up into several independent 
states. Eden said that from *the conferences he had had with the Rus¬ 
sians he was sure that Stalin would not trust the Germans; that in his 
speech the other day when he said the Russian armies were going 
to stop at the German Border, this was for propaganda purposes 

inside Germany (Eden believed); that he, Stalin, has a 
distrust of the Germans and that he will insist that Germany be broken 
up into a number of states. The President said he hoped we would 
not use the methods discussed at Versailles and also promote y 
Clemenceau to arbitrarily divide Germany, but thought that v,e shou 
encourage the differences and ambitions that will spring up wit in 
Germany for a Separatists Movement and, in effect, approve o a 
division which represents German public opinion. 
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I asked what they would do if that spontaneous desire did not 
spring up and both the President and Eden agreed that, under any 
circumstances, Germany must be divided into several states, one of 
which must, over all circumstances, be Prussia. The Prussians cannot 

be permitted to dominate all Germany, 

Eden said he believed that one of the reasons Stalin wanted a second 
front in Europe was political; that if Germany collapsed he had no 
desire, in Germany, to take the full responsibility for what would 
happen in Germany or the rest of Europe, and he believed it was a 
fixed matter of Russian foreign policy to have both British and 
LTnited States troops heavily in Europe when the collapse comes. 
Eden expressed this purely as his private opinion and said that he 
was sure that in Russia a different view was held in some quarters but, 
nevertheless, he thought he had stated Stalin’s position. 

We, then, discussed at some length, the political effect of our troops 
being in Italy as against France at the time of the collapse of Germany 
and, while both Eden and the ^resident thought it would not be as 
advantageous, it was far better than not being there (on the Continent ) 
at all. 

I told the President it was important that we have the frankest 
kind of talk with Mr. Eden about potential differences in Europe and 
that, at the moment, I saw two: i. The people of Serbia and Croatia 
and, 2., the problem of what countries, free and otherwise, should be 
disarmed in Europe. I felt that from what Mr. Eden had said he 
would not believe in a disarmed Poland or France and I thought it 
would be very unfortunate if he went back to London without fully 
understanding the President s position in this, even if he did not 
fully agree and that he, Eden, should tell the President, frankly, 
what are his objections to the disarmament of countries like France 
and Poland. The President reiterated to Eden what he had told 
Churchill, that after Germany is disarmed what is the reason for 
France having a big military establishment? 

I suggested to Eden, in the light of this evening’s conversation, 
that he articulate in his own mind the potential differences w r hich 
the British and ourselves might have in Europe and, secondly, the 
differences which either or both of our countries might have with 
Russia in Europe and see if we could not come to grips with those, 
even though they would not be decided definitely at this conference. 

suggested that we not explore anything beyond the European situ¬ 
ation tonight and that we give two more evenings—one to the prob¬ 
lems of the Southwest Pacific and the Far East and a third evening to 
Africa. I said it was clear that in these latter two areas there were 
bound to be conflicts of opinion but, nevertheless, I thought that we 
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should exchange, with complete frankness, our points of view about 
such ticklish subjects, as HONG KONG, MALAYAN S R < 
INDIA. - , . e 

I said I thought no useful purpose would be served at this stage or 
the war, and surely no useful purpose at the Peace Table, by Great 
Britain and ourselves having no knowledge of our differences ot 
opinion. Both the President and Eden agreed to this and plans wii 

be made for these conferences soon. ., 

In the meantime, I suggested that Hull, Eden and the Preside 

meet tomorrow for tea and the President asked me to arrange 1 

Eden and I left and went to the Carlton for some oysters and 

reviewed the evenings conference. en oug _ President 
progress was made and he was surprised tha European situa- 

seemed in as much agreement as they ™re about the« 

.■ ii,, realized that the rest of the world might not be so ea.y 
„ e t a meeting of the minds on. Eden expressed his amazement at e 
PresidTnt "ntimate knowledge of the geographical boundaries of 
Europe and said that this knowledge would be of tremendous advan- 

tage in any conference. 

On March x6, Hopkins wrote of a meeting with Litvinov: 

, called 10 see Ihe Ambassad.' 

he believed the Russian demands at the Pea ^ ^ Russia con- 

that they, of course, wou | ^ had a l wa ys been 

sidered them now part of theU^S.R fctt hathey were essential 
historically part of Russia, apart from the fact that y 

to them for security reasons nQ desire to occupy all of 

Litvinov said he thought Russ independent country 

Finland and, indeed, would like to see a healy, d (Q a 

there, but that Russia would insist on m | ^ ^ Fjnnish War . 

point where the Russian armies w 1 ad jj ea how his 

I asked him what about Hangoe and he said he had 

government would feel about that. Poland having East 

* He said he thought Russia would ^ee to ^ terntona , 

Prussia but that Russia would in * ls ° j jd t anticipate any great 
rights” on the Polish frontier. Sa d he did not ^ 

difficulty with Poland about this altho g . and the United 

"outrageous” demands He felt that Gm* B "* a,n poland and "tell 
States should decide what was to be done about 

them” rather than ask them. .„ rPP that Russia should 

He said he assumed that everybody would agree that icu 

have Bessarabia. . . . . y- c. nc i he was 

I asked him about their ambitions m t 1 - 11 " R ‘ ;a wou ld 

relnrtant to discuss this in any way. He said he was sure Russia «oui 
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like to see Germany dismembered; certainly Prussia should be cut 

off from the rest of Germany and probably 2 or 3 other additional 
states created. 

In connection with the above interview, Eden told Hopkins 
of a talk he had had just before leaving London with Alaisky, 
the Russian Ambassador there. Alaisky, making it clear that he 
spoke for himself alone and not with any specific instructions 
from his government, expressed the hope that Eden would 
- 1 ' 1 1 110 definite commitments for detailed postwar settlements 
while in Washington, kden gave assurance that the talks would 
be entirely exploratory. Maisky, like Litvinov, expressed Rus¬ 
sia s determination to absorb the Baltic states, and he also said 
that Germany should be broken up, but he did not exclude the 
possibility that its various parts might be joined in some sort 
o federal union. He said that Russia would certainly want 
reparations, not in money but in kind. Maisky evidently ex¬ 
pressed much the same views as regards Poland, Finland and 
Rumania that Litvinov did, but he added that his government 
desired the use of bases in these countries and would not look 
with favor on the re-establishment of the same kind of govern- 
ment as that which had existed in Poland before the war or 
which had the political coloration of the current Polish Gov- 

ernment-in-Exile. 

Maisky said that the Soviet Government was not enthusiastic 
about the proposal for a future federation of Europe. He be- 
1 ,, * hat a federation including a number of small countries 

would have negligible significance, either from the military or 
the political point of view, although there might be some ad¬ 
vantage in ah economic federation. Eden disagreed on this, sav- 

countries made 

federation all the more desirable, politically and militarily as 
well as economically. He could point to the tragedies of Hol¬ 
land, Belgium, Luxembourg and France in the spring of 1040 
and to Yugoslavia and Greece in the spring of 1941, as in¬ 
stances of the disasters that resulted from a lack of agreement 
n military and political policy in advance of the German 
egressions. Maisky saw the cogency of this argument and 
ought that his government probably would not oppose a 
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Balkan federation, provided it excluded Rumania, nor a Scan¬ 
dinavian federation which excluded Finland. He described 
such arrangements as "vegetarian"—meaning, presumably, in¬ 
nocuous. He aiso spoke of he possibility of a Polish-Czech 
federation, saying that all such considerations depended on 
whether or not Poland was to have a government friendly to the 
Soviet Union. He certainly did not believe that the small Euro¬ 
pean nations should have the same voice as the big ones in the 
postwar organization—for example, Albania s vote should not 

be equal to Britain’s. 

On March 17 Hull, Eden and Hopkins had tea with the 
President in his study, and Hopkins wrote: 


Hull said he hoped that we could find a way to avoid any long- 
winded trials of Hitler and his principal associates afu h- war; that 
he hoped we could find a way to get the ones that should be shot and 
do it quietly. He said he thought a public trial would be very bad; that 
we should settle with Hitler in the same way he would handle us it 


We" d iscussed, for some time, the question of precisely what our 
procedure in Germany during the first 6 months after the collapse of 

^Tsai (^thought there was no understanding between Great Britain, 
Russia and ourselves as to which armies would be where and what 
kind of administration should be developed. I said that un ess we arted 
promptly and surely I believed one of two things would happen 
Lher P Germany will go Communist or an out and out anarchic state 
SSSd indeed, the same kind of thing might happen ,n 

any of the countries in Europe the state Depart- 

menTs e hould m work out the plan with the British and the one ag««l 
upon between the two of us should fStoJS. 

sians. The President agreed that this PW« d “/' h e Bntish and Amer- 
It will, obviously, be a much “^G^many at the time of the col- 

oul. P l.n » <~ <=— «- 

u—” <■? s ““ 

seemed to be getting closer together on e r Nations hold- 

Thd President discussed the importance of the United Nano ^ 

ing certain strong points like Bizerte, Dakar and t 
Formosa after the tar. These should be held by the United Nations. 
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The next Hopkins notes are dated March 22, and describe 
a luncheon in the Presidents study at which Eden and Hull 
again were present: 

The President stated that he wanted no negotiated armistice after 
the collapse; that we should insist on total surrender with no commit¬ 
ments to the enemy as to what we would or w'ould not do after this 
action. The President stated that he doubted if a peace treaty should 
be signed for some time after the collapse of Germany and Japan. 

Eden raised the question, in a delicate way, as to the President's 
Constitutional powers, during this interim while we are still tech¬ 
nically at war with Germany, to agree to forming an independent 
Austria, as an example. The President replied that he thought he 
did have the power without reference to the United States Senate— 
at any rate, enough power to make the independence of Austria stick. 
It was clear irom Eden's reply that he had some doubt about this. 

After lunch he told me he thought it a matter of great importance 
because England, China, Russia and the other United Nations wanted 
to be sure of the President’s power to reach any agreement which 
would be binding prior to the actual signing of a peace treaty, which 
treaty, of course, would have to go to the Senate for confirmation. 

We discussed the same situation with regard to East Prussia being 
turned over to Poland and the President’s power to agree on a new 
eastern boundary line for Poland. 

The President told Eden again that he did not like the idea of turn¬ 
ing the Baltic States over to Russia and that she would lose a great 
deal of public opinion in this country if she insisted on this action. 
The President said he thought the old plebiscite w r as probably a fake 
and while he had no doubt that the Baltic States would vote to ally 
themselves with Russia, he thought Russia should take the trouble to 
go through the motions of getting that done, in the meantime having 
an agreement with Great Britain and th$ United States that Russia 
would control the foreign affairs and their finances until the new 
plebiscite could be taken. Eden again told the President that he 
thought Russia was going to be pretty insistent on the Baltic States. 

Eden said he hoped the Japanese Mandated Islands would be 
turned over to us, preferably in outright ownership. The action would 
be approved by the Llnited Nations. The President has always felt 
t iat these islands would be put under some kind of trusteeship, but it 
becomes clearer all the time that Eden thinks very little of a trustee¬ 
ship and would rather have the full responsibility in the hands of one 
country. 

Eden stated that in his conference with Hull this morning, Hull 
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had told him he thought Churchill had made a serious mistake in his 
speech yesterday by not mentioning China amongst the great powers. 
Both the I’resident and Hull agreed on this point. The President told 
Eden he thought that China might become a very useful power in the 
Far East to help police Japan and that he wanted to strengthen China 
in every possible way. Eden expressed a good deal of doubt about this 
on the theory that he doubted very much if China could stabilize her¬ 
self and may well have to go through a revolution after the war. He 
said he "did not much like the idea of the Chinese running up and 
down the Pacific." This was not further pursued but from what 
Eden said it made me think the British are going to be pretty sticky 

about their former possessions in the Far East. ... 

Eden is coming to the White House to spend the weekend and will 

be at lunch on Saturday. 

I raised the question as to where our armed forces would be ex¬ 
pected to be after the fall of Germany and, indeed, during the whole 
period of our policing the aggressor nations. The President said our 
armies of course, would have to be in Germany and Italy and he as¬ 
sumed’ that the British and Russian troops would be there also. He 
said that so far as the other strong points of the world that had to be 
held were concerned, we should split up our troops—the British, tor 
instance, would be in Tunisia or Bizerte and we would be in Dakar 
and, probably Formosa. Eden seemed to agree to this although he 
made no comment in regard to it except to say that he was glad to hear 
the President say our troops would he in Germany. 

A large part of Eden's time while he was in Washington was 
devoted to discussion of the limitless problems of shipping. 
This subject was hardly within the scope of us department, but 
it was virtually impossible to consider any phase of the war 
without coming down to the present need for more and more 
transport. The American losses of materiel in Tunisia 
greatly increased the demani foi supplies in that t eater, 
the shipping requirements for HUSK\ were vast, ritains 
food supply was so low that more stringent rationing had to be 

imposed. 

On March 29, Hopkins cabled Harriman. 

Our shipbuilding program fell behind by some 4 ^ sh, P s in the 
two months of this year, but Vickery is still 1 tul that, m i 943 > 
will surpass the goal of 18 mi lion tons. We are now exp oring ever) 
possible means of getting hold of additional ships but I believe t ere 
is no possibility of our being able to assign additional ships or t ie 
British import program other than those which have been promise^ 
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by Douglas. ... Anthony's trip here has been good. Everyone likes him 
and we have made a thorough and frank exploration of everything 
with which the United Nations are concerned. He will return to Lon¬ 
don fully advised. 

Hopkins also cabled .< Churchill that Eden's visit "has been a 
great success." 

i he President directed Hopkins to organize a small com¬ 
mittee to study the availability of shipping. 

On March 27, there was a meeting of Roosevelt, Eden, Hull, 
Welles, Halifax and William Strang, Assistant Undersecretary 

of State in the Foreign Office, which Hopkins described as fol¬ 
lows: 

Hull raised the question of the 60 or 70 thousand Jews that are in 
Bulgaria and are threatened with extermination unless we could get 
them out and, very urgently, pressed Eden for an answer to the 
problem. Eden replied that the whole problem of the Jews in Europe 
is very difficult and that we should move very cautiously about offer¬ 
ing to take all Jews out of a country like Bulgaria. If we do that, 
then the Jews of the world will be wanting us to make similar offers 
in Poland and Germany. Hitler might well take us up on any such 
offer and there simply are not enough ships and means of transporta¬ 
tion in the world to handle them. 

Eden said that the British were ready to take about 60 thousand 
more Jews to Palestine but the problem of transportation, even from 
Bulgaria to Palestine is extremely difficult. Furthermore, any such 
mass movement as that would be very dangerous to security because 
the Germans would be sure to attempt to put: a number of their 
agents in the group. 1 hey have been pretty successful with this 
technique both in getting their agents into North and South America. 

Eden said that the forthcoming conferences in Bermuda on the 
whole refugee problem must come to grips with this difficult situation. 

Eden said he hoped that on our side we would not make too ex¬ 
pansive promises which could not be delivered because of lack of 
shipping. 

There was a general discussion about the organization of the United 
Nations after the war, 1, The President and Welles were very 
emphatic that the United States could not be a member of any inde¬ 
pendent regional body such as a European Council; they felt that all 
the United Nations should be members of one body for the purposes of 
recommending policy ; that this body should be world-wide in scope. 
2. That there would be under this body regional councils with similar 
advisory powers made up of the nations geographically located in 
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the regions; but, finally, that the real decisions should be made by 
the United States, Great Britain, Russia and China, who would 
be the powers for many years to come that would have to police the 

world. tJ , 

The President was very insistent with Eden that China should be 

a member, although it was clear to me that Eden still was not con¬ 
vinced of the wisdom of the procedure. The President feels that China, 
in any serious conflict of policy with Russia, would undoubtedly line 

up on our side. . 

I said that Churchill’s speech in which he advocated a purely 

European Council of Nations, had a very unfortunate effect over here^ 

Eden said he was sure Churchill had not meant to exclude the United 

States and that he rather felt that Churchill spoke on the spur of 

the moment and that he, Eden, agreed that the United Nations should 

be organized on a global basis. . , 

The whole idea of the trusteeship of mandated islands, etc. 

discussed and the President and Eden seemed to be much closer to¬ 
gether than they were at the beginning of their conferences on this 

P °The President made it clear that he did not want a commitment 
made in advance that all those colonies in the Far East should g 
back to the countries which owned or controlled them prior 
wir He specifically mentioned Timor and Indo-China. He sugges 
that all the specific problems which Mr. Eden had raised in h.s via 
here be referred to the State Department and they asked to sta 
exploratory discussions with the British or with any other country 

10 IwidVthought it would have a very bad effect, both in England 

J Uni J SU,c if *. —UIK ,«* £ 

1 nited States and England were, together, planning the future 
world without consulting anyone else. Eden ag ree d to t h ,, a nd sa,d h 
British were conducting direct conferences on 
them and Russia and he assumed we would do the same thing. 

That same day Hopkins received a cable fromChmchill 
■tine that the Australian Prime Minister was anxious to 
, of Knight Grand Cross of the Bath be conferred 

MacArthur. Churchill u *1 „„or 

,1 Marshall or Admiral King would rake ..«»£>£’ 

:e MacArthur should receive the G.C.B., P ^ t0 

far above his, and I have the deling that ou 8 l 

em must be expressed at a latet date in the war. Ho 
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am also told that Admiral Nimitz would have claims to receive 
equal decoration with General MacArthur. Is this really so?” 
Hopkins replied: 

It is felt here that high ranking officers should not be given honors 
at this time. Decorations for bravery in combat are all right but most 
people believe that the decorating should stop there. If, however, you 
decide to give a decoration to MacArthur, neither the world nor the 
war will come to an end any sooner and I doubt if Marshall, King or 
Nimitz will lose any sleep because of it. The Tunisian news is great. 

(Note. The King conferred the GCB on MacArthur and also 
on Eisenhower on May 26. The good news referred to by 1 op- 
kins was the breaking of the Mareth Line by the British Eighth 
Army and a wide American advance in Central Tunisia. The 

Allies pushing from east and west in North Africa were at last 
joining up.) 

On March 29, Hopkins wrote his final note on the Eden 

visit, following a dinner given by Cordell Hull at the Carlton 
Hotel: 

After dinner Eden and I sat up for a couple of hours reviewing the 
results of his trip. He, obviously, felt that from his point of view it 
had been altogether worthwhile, particularly from the point of view 
of his having had a chance to get well acquainted, first with the 
President and, second, with 1 lull. He told me he was going to invite 
Hull to come to England. While he found Hull a lfttle difficXto 
talk to and obsessed with the problems of the Free French, never¬ 
theless, he thought that he and Hull did see eye to eye on the major 
world problems. 

Eden said he had learned of the importance of Congress and partic¬ 
ularly the Senate in any post-war discussions and he had not fully 
understood the working arrangement between the President and Con¬ 
gress. He found it pretty difficult to envision the wide separation of 
the powers of the executive and legislative branches. 

The President has once or twice urged the British to give up Hong 
Kong as a gesture of "good will.” In fact, the President had sug¬ 
gested a number of similar gestures on the part of the British and 

Eden dryly remarked that he had not heard the President suggest 
any similar gestures on our own part. 

Eden, obviously, felt he got on extremely well with the President 
and I think this is true. The President liked Eden’s frankness and 
admired his wide knowledge of world affairs 
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Hopkins told Eden that he had asked Adolf Berle, Assistant 
Secretary of State, about the questions of the President’s con¬ 
stitutional powers that Eden had raised. Berle s opinions were 

as follows: 


The recognition of a newly created state, is a purely executive act 
and does not depend upon treaty or other executive action. If, a ter 
surrender and before a peace treaty, the President determines that 
a specific territory is so separated as to have become independent, he 
can recognize its existence by recognizing its government, either pro* 
visionally or definitively, and by sending a minister or officer having 
diplomatic powers to represent the United States interests near its 
government. No congressional action is needed in the first instance. 
Conceivably, when the post of minister was formalized, the Senate 
could decline to confirm a nominee to the post, or the Congress could 
decline appropriations to maintain it. But neither of these issues need 
be raised if the President chose to appoint an army officer or civilian 
representative as, say, High Commissioner, with the rank and powers 
of a minister or ambassador; or if the State Department agreed to 
receive in Washington a delegate or diplomatic representative from 



that country. 

Ultimately, of course, treaties of friendship, commerce, and so 
forth, would have to be negotiated, and they could be defeated in the 
Senate; but this is hardly likely, if sufficient time elapsed so that the 

new'state was actually in existence. . . 

The handling of the military forces of the United States could 
so managed as to foster, in fact, the setting up o an m e P en p® 
state or states: for the military authorities could accept, dea wi , 
and guide the organization of the local authorities to a point W ier 
they could be recognized as the government of the coumry-assum- 
ing that the population of the country was prepared to accept sucn 


CmHudgment, the President could not enter into an agreement 
advance, with the government of a third power-say Br^h-to 
re any of the foregoing steps, in a fashion which would bin h 
ssors He could merely make a pledge as to the policy he would 
rry out. A successor could decline to be bound by ff''" 

ider his war power, enter into military third ower 

staff agreements, with the commander-in-chi aeree- 

to military action and policy. lnclude 'n ^js cou crea . 

ent for the handling of the military forces looking to 
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tion of an independent state or states, especially if these were part 
of enemy or quasi-enemy territory. The precise binding quality of 
staff agreements has never been fully ascertained under our practice; 
but it is fairly arguable that agreements of this sort, so far as they 
related to military policy, are binding to a large extent even on a 
successor, since a commander-in-chief, having the power to lay and 
carry out campaigns, must be deemed to have the power necessary 
to make agreements reasonably appropriate to carrying out such cam¬ 
paigns. In this view, the President has the power, by military agree¬ 
ment, to create a situation in which all of the characteristics of an 
independent state will be created except that of recognition by this 
government. 

During Eden’s visit there was a very considerable amount of 
spadework done on the organization of the United Nations. 
From this work there resulted the UNRRA organization and 
the conferences at Moscow, Teheran, Bretton Woods. Dum¬ 
barton Oaks, Yalta and finally San Francisco. 

At a press conference on March 30 after Eden’s departure, 
Roosevelt spoke of the conversations in a very general wav, 
emphasizing the fact that they were purely "exploratory,” and 
that he hoped there would soon be similar conversations with 
the Russians. He said, "If you want to be didactic and put it in 
terms of figures, I would say that so far , . . we are about ninety- 
five per cent together. I asked Hopkins at the time what the 
other five per cent consisted of, and he replied, "Mostly 
France. Eden had stated the British view that they would 
greatly prefer to deal with one strong French authority, estab¬ 
lished in Algiers and representing all possible elements of 
French opinion. Roosevelt and Hull said that they preferred 
“to keep the position fluid;' and to deal with French individuals 
f° r example, they wished to deal separately with the French 
authorities in the Pacific islands and with those in Martinique. 
Roosevelt persisted in his belief that no single French authority 
could be set up by the Allies, and recognized by them, without 
eventually incurring the bitter resentment of the people of 
metropolitan France itself. This was the margin of disagree¬ 
ment—but actually, at that time, the French political situation 
was improving. Jean Monnet had arrived in Algiers and 


was 
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rendering considerable service to Giraud. Monnet was dedicated 
to the achievement of unity among the French factions and 

the eventual French Committee of National Liberation owed 

- 

much to his efforts. John J. McCloy, Assistant Secretary of 
War, made a visit to North Africa which was most helpful to 
Eisenhower and to the situation in general, for McCloy was 
one who believed that the time had come to put the Vichy 
policy away in the files as finished business and to concentrate 
our policy on strengthening the leaders of the French Resis¬ 
tance groups who were largely devoted to de Gaulle. Giraud 
took an increasingly firm pro-democracy, anti-Petainist posi¬ 
tion and, advised by Monnet, publicly expressed his hopes for 
a union with de Gaulle. Months were to pass before this union 
was achieved, but progress toward it was being made. 

I do not know to what extent Roosevelt and Eden considered 
the problems that would arise from the establishment oi Allied 
military government in Italy, but this subject was certainly dis- , 
cussed at great length by Roosevelt and Hopkins shortly after 
Eden left. A long memorandum had been prepared by the 
State Department outlining its views as to the policy to be , 
followed in Sicily and in any other parts of Italy which the 
Allies might occupy. Hopkins had a carbon copy of this memo- j 
randum and the revisions that he made in pencil and that Roose¬ 
velt made in ink on this copy provide eloquent testimony to 1 
the breadth of the differences of opinion that existed between 
the White House and* its next-door neighbor to the westward 
on Pennsylvania Avenue. Following are two paragraphs which ■ 

give the general idea: / 

_ . jj 

State Department version: | 

On the basis of unconditional surrender the entire fascist party | 

leadership (“hierarchy") from local party secretaries to the top should J 

be removed from any posts of government. . : 

The services of local technical and professional officials, althoug i 
nominally party members, may be retained and the lower ranks o e 
existing political administration executive, judicial, police, * * - i 

public health, etc.) may be continued in the performance o . . 

normal functions, responsible to the military admimstra ion, j 

the elimination of all of the political agents of the fascist par 
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Same paragraphs in Roosevelt-Hopkins version: 

& 

On the basis of unconditional surrender, the entire fascist party 
membership from the highest to the lowest should be removed from 
any post of government authority. 

The services of local technical and professional officials, free from 
fascist associations, can be used. 

In another paragraph, the State Department said: 

The prerogatives of the Crown should be considered as suspended. 
The moral power of the Crown among the Italian people and the 
army may require some special treatment of this question as the 

situation develops. 

The words that I have italicized in the foregoing were cut out 
by Roosevelt, and provisions for an Italian Bill of Rights were 
substituted. Roosevelt wanted the prerogatives suspended— 
period —with no loopholes left for an exercise of the "moral 
power” of the House of Savoy. Subsequent history, however, 
records the melancholy fact that he did not have his way on 
this point. Roosevelt later sent a message to Churchill saying, 

I feel that in the initial stages of HUSKY we should avoid all risk 
of implications that would arise from any possible use of Italians in, 
high positions such as Mayors of large towns and prefectures. I believe 
that it is highly preferable to remove any Italians from these posi ions 
as they are all prominent fascists. We should replace them with army 
officers for the time being and thus avoid stirring up Italian factions 

and producing repercussions at home. 

Roosevelt certainly wanted to take all possible Ffjaunons 
against a repetition of the North African political blunders, 

but these precautions proved insufficient. 

I„ considering the problems of mjli.ar, government mtaly. 
it was inevitable that Roosevelt and Hopkins shou , 

that brilliant, devoted and tempestuous character, 

There were hundreds and thousands of Mayors i\ ‘ j 

Hague were of substantial political importance; but, when 

’i c ,, 'Ti 4=1 in the Wdiite House during the 

you spoke of The Mayor in tne w n t0 the 

Franklin Roosevelt years, you could be referring y 
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little Mayor of New York. Although LaGuardia was a singu¬ 
larly shrewd politician, he was a man of high honor and fero¬ 
cious courage and independence. A sometime Republican, he 
had been a consistent supporter and champion of Roosevelts 
policies throughout the New Deal and the battle against isola¬ 
tionism. When the Office of Civilian Defense was formed 
e ore Pearl Harbor, RooscvcT named LaGuardia to direct it 
The Mayor was not very happy in that job and certainly not 

very successful. He did not like the word "defense"_or "civil- 

ian either. He had served with distinction as a fighter pilot 
in the First World War and he wanted to serve actively and in 
uniforna m this one. He was constantly begging his close 
friend, Hopkins, to help him to get into service, and the War 
Department was constantly turning down his applications. 
Hopkins felt certain that LaGuardia could be of tremendous 
help to Eisenhower in the Sicilian operation and he urged the 
■ re ^, ent :o T commission the Mayor and assign him to AFHO 
ers. LaGuardia had been broadcasting to Italy remlarlv 
over the short-wave transmitters, and it was learned later that 

Itdivn br ^ adC r StS 'r 7 ere r Very effective as Propaganda with the 

colonel a r C ' j heref ° r f; aS an American general, or even 
, / [; aGuardia wouId have settled for almost any rank), 

have gone to Italian soil as an acknowledged friend’ 

a Snow? I7 ’ aft u a i a,k with Roosevelt . LaGuardia wrote 
citement- 1 ^ t0 H ° pklns which pressed his intense ex- 

Icfn e tHr y: - 1 SaW thC Ch!rf y este rday—and I am so happy that 

I expea to Se e r e V t C m° m deani "S the streets of NYC. 

, ij l t0 fiet my medlcal exam next week. The Chief indicated f 

early Ap e r , < i 0mmiSSiOned ^ 1 finish the Ex «utive Budget in 

that I win bfbl^fdn 0 Gen c ral , Elsc . n L° wer s staflf and am confident 
mmII be able to do a good job and be really useful. 

wifh you tTbrinfmc ^ ^ 1 wi “ wa »‘ to have a talk 

are familiar. U? date “ certain matters which you 

Fiorello 

last m S inrne ritine ^ by ha " d 35 1 d ° not wa "‘ "^e to know until 
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Subsequently it seemed to Hopkins all the more desirable that 
LaGuardia be given this assignment. There was considerable 
argument between London and 'Washington as to the political 
aspects of Eisenhower's command once the Allied forces had 
landed on Italian soil. The British wanted the civilian advisers, 
Macmillan and Murphy, to go along with the troops. The 
Americans insisted that military government in Italy should be 
exclusively military. The British thereupon assigned an experi¬ 
enced diplomat, Lord Rennell, who had been commissioned 
major general, to head the Civil Affairs Division on Eisenhow¬ 
er’s staff. Hopkins wanted LaGuardia to be Rennell s opposite 
number.” Secretary Stimson, however, again refused to agree 

to this appointment. , 

In the middle of April, Roosevelt left for another tour of 

training camps and production centers and a visit wit t e 

President of Mexico. Hopkins sent him a telegram on April 

10 begging him to intercede with Stimson in behalf of 

"Little Flower.” I do not know what Roosevelt did about this 

thereafter— but LaGuardia, to his infinite disappointment, 

never got into uniform, and the civil affairs job in Sicily was 

S HopkT«co«ld“'o. quarrel wi.h this excellent appoint- 
me*! Ke a heaps (el, ,h», UG.atdia had been gtven a raw 

d "while the President was awa, on his .tip, Hop ki ns 

r . d tsss?£s£? “its 

^„rMo“ow NolAfrica and man, other places. There was 
StaSor decisions to be made in respect to 

KiTant: Middle East had at last faded 

^ntn the background as a problem.) In the midst of all this, 
on April 22, Hopkins wrote a memorandum to his two ai es, 
Dr Lubin and Oscar Cox, as follows: 

I wish you two fellows would pul your minds on the terminology 

when’.he, changed .1, the name, .( the 
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Jjarity societies to Family Welfare Societies and now I understand 
they are trying to get rid of these names. 

All this makes sense to me as we develop in our concept of the 
relation of people to government. All terminology that connotes 
poverty, insecurity, etc. finds little favor with the American people. 

I don’t think much of the Beveridge scheme ' for America. I 
think what we have to provide is real security in terms of full em¬ 
ployment. I don't mean to say that sickness insurance and old age 
should not be in this, but I don’t think it can be the cornerstone of 
any American program. 

Could you give me a digest of what our National Resources Board 
said in that long-winded tome of theirs. Get out the best things of that. 

This was proof that Hopkins had not entirely changed his 
character; he was getting ready for the day when, the present 
w °rld conflict having ended in total victory, he would resume 
his career as a fighter for the extension and amplification of 
the New Deal. 


CHAPTER XXIX 

Trident and Quadrant 


After the end or the Eden conferences in Washington, Church¬ 
ill cabled asking Hopkins and General Marshall to ioin Gen¬ 
eral Brooke and himself for a meeting with Eisenhower in 
North Africa, which the Prime Minister referred to as "Torch 
Land. On April eg Churchill cabled Hopkins that he was 
greatly pleased to hear of a telephone call to Eden, then in 
Canada on the way home, indicating that it was agreed that 
the meeting should be he d. The main purpose of the confer¬ 
ence was to insure that there would be no undue delays in the 
launching of the Sicilian operation and to determine the answer 
to the question, "Where do we go from there?" 

Hopkins replied that Anthony must have misunderstood 
me and said that the President felt that the time for another 
meeting was not propitious until the situation in Tunisia was 
clarified. Churchill replied that he was greatly disappointed. 

It was then decided that Churchill should come to Washing- 
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ton with his Chiefs of Staff for full-dress conferences in May. 
On May 2, he cabled Hopkins that he was well aware that the 
President was distracted by domestic affairs, particularly the 
coal crisis, and he suggested that on this occasion it might be 
well for him to stay at the British Embassy rather than at the 
White House. He confessed that he was disturbed by certain 
differences of opinion relative to future operations which 
seemed to exist beneath the surface; he did not specify what 
these differences were, but he did state his determination to 
bring them out into the open and settle them. 

The coal crisis referred to was one of the recurrent eruptions 
of John L. Lewis. It compelled Roosevelt to issue an order to 
Harold Ickes, as Secretary of the Interior and Solid Fuels Ad¬ 
ministrator for War, to take over all the bituminous and anthra¬ 
cite mines and operate them under the 1 J.S. flag and the protec¬ 
tion of the I T.S. Army. On May 2 Roosevelt made an extraor¬ 
dinary appeal over the radio to the miners to go back to work 
as a patriotic duty. But just as the President was being wheeled 
from his study to go down to the Oval Room on the ground 
floor of the White House where he made his broadcasts, word 
came that the melodramatic Lewis had just announced that he 
had concluded an agreement with Ickes for the return of the 
miners to work in two days. Roosevelt gave the speech anyway. 

At 4:15 on the afternoon of Friday, May 7, the U.S. II Corps 
and French troops broke into Bizerte in Tunisia, arid five 
minutes later the British First Army entered Tunis. This was 
the real ending of this campaign, although there remained sev¬ 
eral days of mopping up and of gathering in the huge haul of 
prisoners, including Col. General Dietloff von Arnim, ti e Ger¬ 
man commander, who had taken over when Rommel was re¬ 
called to fight again elsewhere. 

On May 11, Hopkins went to Staten Island to meet Chun h- 
ill, Beaverbrook and party o! nearly a hundred, who had 
crossed on the Queen Mary together with several thousand Ger¬ 
man and Italian prisoners of war. Hopkins then accompanied 
the guests to Washington for the two weeks coni v - 

bore the name TRIDENT and at which the date—May i, 1944 
—for the Normandy invasion was at last definitely set. 
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My Dear Mr. President: 
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Parliament. 1 complications for him in the British 
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Later on, I will ask if I may come to see you 
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But spare your country's flag, she said." 
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years. A little further on he saw a road7l f ‘V- least thirc y 

ne saw a road sign pointing to. Gettys- 
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bur® and asked him how far away that was. It was, roughly, 
forty miles. He said, "Why, this may have been the very road 
bv which Longstreet moved up,” and then went on to review 
the who'e battle. A few days later, Churchill was invited to 
speak again before a joint session of Congress and in that 
speech he compared the present status of the Second World 
War—after Stalingrad and Tunisia—to the status o t e ni 
War after Gettysburg. (This proved to be an amazingly ace 
rate estimate of the time that remamedbeforevictorylChurc 

ill’s speech to the Congress was so informative that Congress^ 
men were louder than ever in their complaints that. The only 
time we get to find out what's going on in the war is when 

British Prime Minister visits Washington and tel s . 

This TRIDENT conference represented by tar the largest 
sathering of high-ranking officials and officers that had yet 

Sea plfce in the war. He« is » 1* of .he fo,„.e,gh. S»«s.s 

at a luncheon in the White House on May 25: 

British 

The Prime Minister 
Lord Halifax 
Lord Cher well 
Admiral Pound 
General Brooke 
Air Marshal Portal 
Lt. General Ismay 
Field Marshall Dill 
Admiral Noble 
Air Marshal Welsh 
Lt. General Macready 
Field Marshal Wavell 
Admiral Somerville 
Lord Moran 
Brigadier Jacol 
Brigadier Redman • 

Major-General Holmes 
Captain Lambe 
Brigadier Porter 
Air Commodore Elliot 
Brigadier Kirkman 
Major-General Kiiby 
Commodore Edwards 
Major-General Cawthorne 



• w 


American 
The President 
Mr. Stimson 
Colonel Knox 
Mr. Harriman 
Mr. Hopkins 
Mr. Stettinius 
Admiral Leahy 
Admiral King 
Admiral Wilson Brown 
Admiral Edwards 
Admiral Cook 
Admiral Horne 
Commander Long 
General Marshall 
General McNarney 
General Somervell 
General Deane 
General "Wedemeyer 
General Street 
General Watson 
General Hall 
General Stilwell 
General Chennault 
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After his unhappy observation of high-level goings-on Tn 
Washington StdweH wrote, "The inevitable conclusions 
at Churchill has Roosevelt in his pocket. That they are look 

z *»< ™ zzz 

an erted from the Continent at any cost The Limeve 

l'"“ inte “ s “ d 'he war in the Pacihc, Ind with the Preia 
dent hypnotized they ate sittine pretty - 

ianda- I, i s prtile 

s „ N oS no h ,h “”e“„ o, ,her X 

Certain Sinister Influences in High Phrec hi, ,u ,, 

«**- - *• fe»ive b“„t S to^d”Th“ 

and materiel h? 0 '!?' “ the '' JI "* tlo,i of men 

s&s z: S-p?=» 

, • I rse > thc y ^ la< ^ no substantial grounds for mm 

Actually, despite Stilwell’s hatred of the "Limevs ” the 

heariily on ihe sinestleTt' ‘ S p S when Churchill was 

vocated bv d- ( ■rwr r ? we ' n opposing policies ad- 

conference the Thi IS , slmo - ^ the time of the TRIDENT 
« ’ C lin ' ' r em ands were especially insistent and 
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the problems of morale in the Far East were acute. A message 
from the Generalissimo to the President strongly supported 
Chennault’s argument that all air transport tonnage into China 
during the next three months be devoted to aviation gasoline 
and suDolies for a decisive air offensive from Chinese bases. 
Joseph Alsop, the columnist, who was later to go with Chen- 
nault to Chungking and to become his most effective personal 

propagandist, wrote to Hopkins: 

The Chinese are really frightened about thefuti for the first time 
in my experience_You will recall that in my talks and communi¬ 

cations with you, I have never to date said a word ab ° ut * he 
of internal collapse in China, but have stuck always to the straight 

military results to be expected from an air effort in “’ at arca ' el 
SDeakina perfectly cold-bloodedly, 1 can tell you that T. V. [Soongl 
and the ?Uest people around him are downright terrified of what may 
happen if there is not some sort of immediate fairly spectacular action 
to revive the spirits of the Chinese people and troops. 

It was obvious that no "spectacular action" could be accom¬ 
plished immediately or even for many months on the ground 
fn Burma and since the building up of Chennault s Fourteent 
Air Force was what the Generahssimo most desired at 

moment, Roosevelt's decision went against Sttlwel . T u rther 
more Roosevelt needed no urging from Churchill (an 

did need it, he did not get it) to concentrate h^s primary an - 

X? hewXrmTn his insistence on she massive 

Northern France which was given ” ^Tb« 

OVERLORD, and detailed plans for which c 

drawn in London immediately. conference such 

Hopkins wrote no extensive notes on this conteren ^ 

as he had written at Casablanca at any r * ’ ference wer e 
in his papers—but the specific decisions of the 

recorded as follows: 

An Operation to seize the Azores ls !* nds: , in the B at- 

The purpose of this was to provide anothe , a new 

tie of the Atlantic against the U-boats and 1 also planes 

air base for the ferrying of bombers and hundred mil- 

which would enable the saving of more than one 
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lion gallons of high octane gasoline a year by shortening the 
route from the U.S. to Africa and the United Kingdom and 
eventually to the European continent, (I have seen no compu¬ 
tation of the concomitant saving of ships, aircraft and lives. 
But, because of this saving, the Azores operation was given the 
code name 1.1 IT:BELT.) The capture of the Azores was to be 
planned by the British Chiefs of Staff and mounted from the 
United Kingdom and carried out in midsummer. When the 
British Cabinet in London were informed of this proposal to 
seize the Azores they protested that no military attack should 
be decided upon until efforts had been made to get the con- 
cessioi 1 of bases from the Portuguese Government by diplo¬ 
matic negotiations. Churchill did not believe that there was the 
slightest fragment of a chance that the Portuguese Government 
would agree to permit the establishment of bases and that any 
! 1 n would only result in the strengthening of the 

defenses of the islands. However, as it turned out, the diplo¬ 
matic negotiations were conducted and by October 12, 1943, 
Churchill was able to announce that they had succeeded. 
Combined Bomber Offensive from the United Kingdom: 

The Chiefs of Staff approved the plan for a tremendous in- 

1 [ of Germany and German-occupied 

Europe by the R.A.F. and the U.S. Eighth Air Force. This of¬ 
fensive was planned in four phases, to reach its peak in April 

I 944 * Involved in it was the destruction of German strengii n 
fighter planes. 

Cross-Channel Operations .* 

las been said, the date was fixed for May 1, 1944. The 
initial assault was to consist of nine divisions two of them 
airborne) with twenty more divisions immediately available ' 
for movement into the bridgehead when it was secured. Four s 
American and three British divisions were to be moved from 
the Mediterranean after November 1 for OVERLORD, and 

r^S er Allierican divisions were to be moved steadily from the 
U.S. at the rate of three to five per month. 

Operations tn the Mediterranean to eliminate Italy from the 
Eisenhower was instructed to plan operations beyond 
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^ .j j t_tt tct^y itself did not bring about Italian 

“Lea y- b, L Combined 

Chiefs of Staff. 

"TiS’L'tKL by n» hundred America bumto on 

the Rumanian oil fields which was earned out on August I. 

caused substantial damage but at very heavy cost. 

migrations in the Burma-China Theater, 

Sough there was provision for 'Vigorous and aggressive 

land and a? r operations at the end of the i 9 43 monsoon m 

Burma, SrilwelU^ be 

strengthened*and^hefe were plans*™ 

operations on the Burmese west • ^ these 

continue fo, the .hey 

were to be made on paper, not loaded on ship . 

Operations in the Pacific: , from the Aleutians, 

These included ejection of the Jap< seizure of-the 

seizure of the Marshall and Caroline 5 Islands, g * Bismarck 

remaining Japanese positions ^ ^^ a j so t0 ^ an intensi* 

Archipelago and New Guinea. Therewas also and 

fication of the far-reaching caxnpaig _y ■ ^ aircra f t 

raids against Japanese lines o co beginning to be built up in 
carrier task forces which were now beginning 

great strength. Staff could report that suffi- 

Most important the Clue s o f all proposed 

cient personnel and materiel were a ;^ ab apparent _ w ith rhe 

operations. No serious defici rnnst ruction. But that ap- 
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Springs, Virginia—the U.S. and British Governments an¬ 
nounced the abandonment of extra-territorial rights in China, 
an action of immense importance throughout the Far East 
and the Soviet Government announced the dissolution of the 
Comintern, which was heralded as abandonment by the Rus¬ 
sians of any plan they may have had to communize the world. 
After the end of the conference Churchill and Marshall flew to 
North Africa where they were joined by Eden. On May 31, de 
Gaulle and Giraud announced their agreement on the forma¬ 
tion of a French executive committee, consisting of themselves, 
General Georges Catroux, Rene Massigli, Jean Monnet, Gen¬ 
eral Alphonse Georges and Andre Philip, tor the organization 
at last of a unified French Provisional Government-in-Exile. 

In spite of all these manifestations of encouragement—or, 
possibly, because of them—British and American relations 
with the Soviet Union, which had been none too good for 
months, now became appreciably worse. Following Standley’s 
outburst, it had been obvious that he must be recalled, but the 
selection of his successor was not an easy one for Roosevelt to 
make. He tried to persuade Joseph E. Davies to go back to his 
old job in Moscow, but the state of Davies health made it 
impossible for him to accept the post. He strongly urged that 
Hopkins be made Ambassador to the Soviet Union; Roosevelt 
flatly rejected this suggestion, for he did not want Hopkias to 
be away from Washington for any length of time. 

Davies agreed to make a brief trip to Moscow in May to 
convey to Stalin Roosevelt s suggestion that the two of them 
should meet and straighten matters out. It was Roosevelt’s 
belief that he might be able to break the ice with Stalin more 
readily if Churchill were not present; with personal relations 
established a meeting of the Big Three could be held later on. 
Alter eleven hours with Stalin, Davies reported that his sug¬ 
gestion had at first evoked a great many suspicious questions 
concerning the purpose of this meeting, but Stalin became con¬ 
vinced that there was no purpose other than a f riendly one and 
he agreed to meet Roosevelt on July 15, providing for a pos¬ 
sible postponement of two weeks if developments on the Eastern 
Front compelled it. After Davies left Moscow, Stalin received 


i 
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copies of the full plans drawn up at the TRIDENT conference 
and he was evidently not impressed. In the latter part of June 
I do not know the exact date—he sent Churchill a cable in 
which he reviewed at length all the assurances that had been 
given during the past thirteen months relative to the opening 
of a Second Front, and concluded with words which “ul e 
interpreted only as charges of deliberate bad faith by the West 


ern Allies. £ 

Churchill usually consulted Roosevelt on the text o y 

important cable that he was sending to Stalin and there was 
often a considerable amount of discussion back and forth be 
tween London and Washington on the precise choice of words. 
But now Churchill was evidently so angry that he sent oil a 
scorching cable to which Roosevelt would never have 
had he been given a chance to read it in advance. Dur g 
period of tension, Stalin recalled Litvinov from Washington 
and Maisky from London. There was now an at ™ s P h * 
alarmingly reminiscent of that which had preceded the Mo 
towRibbentrop Pact of August, x 9 39 . and the feats ,oi a^sep¬ 
arate Russo-German Armistice were revtved^ The Roosevelt^ 

Stalin meeting was postponed indefinitely. It e tween the 

Hitler did not know to the disruption 

Allies at that moment, how close tney w 

his best men, y ... i w/hire House and per- 

and Heilman paid several visits to the White House a P 

suaded Hopkins to talk freely about the old days > 

the welfare work in New York City, the passions and the • 
reds of the New Deal era and *e peregrination during the 
war. When Hopkins read this profile-wh.ch said that he re 
sembled "an animated piece of shredded wheat -he wro^ a 
note of appreciation to Heilman and remar e , . „ , j_j e 

out a mixture of a Baptist preacher and a race era , . . 

might say the same about this book if he had lived to read it.) 
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In "Notes and Comment" in the July 3, 1943 issue of The 
Netv Yorker , E. B. White wrote the following: 

We received a letter from the Writer s War Board the other day 
asking for a statement on 'The Meaning of Democracy. It presum¬ 
ably is our duty to comply with such a request, and it is certainly our 
pleasure. 

Surely the Board knows what democracy is. It is the line that 
forms on the right. It is the don’t in don't shove. It is the hole in the 
stuffed shirt through which the sawdust slowly trickles; it is the 
dent in the high hat. Democracy is the recurrent suspicion that more 
than hah of the people are right more than half of the time. It is the 
feeling of privacy in the voting booths, the feeling of communion in 
the libraries, the feeling of vitality everywhere. Democracy is a letter 
to the editor. Democracy is the score at the beginning of the ninth. 
It is an idea which hasn t been disproved yet, a song the words of 
which have not gone bad. It's the mustard on the hot dog and the 
cream in the rationed coffee. Democracy is a request from a War 
Board, in the middle of a morning in the middle of a war, wanting to 
know what democracy is. 

• Hopkins showed that to the President who read it and roared 
—as he always did when somebody told him a story that struck 
him as funny—'I LOVE it!"-—-with a sort of rising inflection 
on the word love. Roosevelt read White s definition o 1 de¬ 
mocracy to various gatherings, adding to it, "Them’s my senti¬ 
ments exactly. He almost used this quotation in the speech 
that he gave at the end of July, but he was talked out of it on 

the ground that it might sound too frivolous, particularly to 
foreigners. 

Beaverbrook remained in the U.S. for a month after Church¬ 
ill had left and, before his return to England, at the end of 

June, he handed Hopkins a memorandum which bore the title 
"Present and Future.": 

It was a year ago that the Prime Minister came to Washington to 

makeithe plans which have now culminated in the fall of all North 
Africa. 

The dominant question then was whether to launch a Second Front. 
The decision, taken against the sombre background of defeat in Libya 
and impending retreat in Russia, was that the project was too ambi¬ 
tious, and that a lesser objective should be chosen—the clearance of 
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the southern shore of the Mediterranean. Such a plan involved gam¬ 
bling on Russia's ability to stand, for one more campaign, on her own. 
In the event, Russia did hold fast, and North Africa succeeded. These 
two achievements have meant, for the I British and Americans, that 
the spectre of defeat has been almost entirely banished. 

It is against a new background of established confidence that fresh 
decisions have now to be taken. The odds have moved heavily in 
favour of the Allies—the wasting assets of the Luftwaffe, the damage 
to German industry from the air, the strain on German manpower, 
the development of American strength, the Russian offensive successes, 
the opening of the Mediterranean—cumulatively these advantages are 

impressive. . ... 

But for all that, in the West and in the East, the game is still 

"all to play for." The Russians are only back where they were this 

time last year. The Anglo-Americans are nowhere on the mainland 


of Europe. „ 

This year, as last, the dominant question is the Second Front, iror 

this reason: that so long as it is unattempted, there remains for Ger¬ 
many not only the chance, albeit an outside one, to knock out or 
mortally wound the Russian armies, but also time to prepare the 

defences of "Festung Europa." o o 

Can we afford more time for preparation? The Germans have a 

most powerful army in the East. The Russians used up men and 

resources at a heavy rate last winter in an offensive wh'chstoppe 

short of its fullest aims. There is always the risk that Japan will *t 

in the back. It cannot be said that Moscow, Baku or Leningrad are 

out of danger It can still less be said that we and the Americans 

could in any measurable space of time win without Russian assistance^ 

Can the Germans ignore the threat of a Second Front. They c 

and certainly will. To do otherwise would be allow the initiative 

to slip finally from their grasp. They are likely to go even further 

They will ignore or treat lightly any blow from the West which is no^ 

delivered ajainst a vital point. Knowing that the primary ob.ert of a 

Second Front would be to divert troops from the East, they will go 

*"s riser cssito-— tst . 

$£ i '%src,£ 

risk of final disaster, and there was much truth in * e i° n ‘f"' 1 O ‘J na j 0r 
in a year we should be vastly stronger. Today, of the thr 
United Nations, we and the Russians are as strong as we sh. • 

Certainly American potential is still developing and in a y 
the United States will be m6re powerfully armed. But can u 
the new delay? Even suppose that Germany leaves Russia alone, w 
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she, given a "year of calm” in which to organise for defence, grow 
much weaker? Can bombing alone make all the difference? We have 
the weapons now, and the men, and the Germans are uncertain of 
themselves, their calculations seriously upset. None of these facts can 
guarantee success for the launching of a major Second Front. They 
do go far to insuring that its failure will not spell disaster. 

Surely the inference is inescapable that the question today must 
be not whether but where to launch the Second Front. The prelimi¬ 
naries are over, brilliantly per ormed. If they do not prove to have 
been the curtain raiser, the conclusion will be hard to escape, in oc¬ 
cupied Europe especially, that the main play is never destined for 
performance. 

But the "where" of the Second Front is all-important. To be more 
than a diversion the attack must come at a spot where success will 
bring an immediate mortal threat to the enemy. The Second Front 
can, if it is a real one, apparently fail and yet succeed. It can, if it 
is only a diversion, apparently succeed and yet in reality fail. 

The invasion of Italy? It might prove a major psychological blow 
at the enemy, but it could not guarantee decisive results. It could be 
pa;ried by redrawing the southern boundary of the Fortress of Europe 
at the Alps and Dolomites, fighting a delaying action meanwhile. 

The invasion of Northern Norway? It would mean a link-up with 
the Russians, but again the decisive threat to Europe would be lacking. 

A landing in Southern Greece? The passes northwards to the 
Balkans and the Danube Valley could be held by small forces. 

When any 01 these objectives had been achieved, the game, so far 
as the core of German Europe was the goal 1 and there can be no 
other), would still be all to play for." 

But two places o: attack promise immediate results. A descent, 
through the Dardanelles, with Turkish connivance or assistance, on 
he Eastern Balkans, would lay open the whole Danubian plain and 
jeopardise all the German forces in southern Russia. A landing in 
Northern France would point straight at Paris, at the Ruhr and at 
he Rhine. If either plan succeeded the enemy would be exposed to an 
intolerable strain before he had time to conserve, perfect and organise 
his defences. 

There are factors, such as the exact shipping position, relative to the 
T'< i 1 ont, which may be unknown to the layman. 1’here are two 
factors which the military will ignore at our peril. One is the danger 
to Russia, the other he danger of stalemate. There seems a real danger 
that we shall go on indefinitely sewing the last button on the last 
gn 1 ter, and the risk is increased by the undoubted fact that a real 
Second Front will always entail big risks, always remain the most 
difficult operation in military warfare. But if we are not prepared to 
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accept the risks, face the difficulties, suffer the casualties, then let us 
concentrate at once exclusively on the production of heavy bombers 
and think in terms of 1950. 

Harriman accompanied Beaverbrook on his flight back to 
London where they arrived June 30. Roosevelt had given Har¬ 
riman messages to be delivered orally to Churchill relative to 
the proposal for an intimate meeting of the President with 
Stalin previous to any formal conference of the Big Three. 
Hopkins well knew how unenthusiastic the Prime Minister was 
about this proposal and laughed as he wished Harriman the 
best of luck in his mission. A few days later Roosevelt received 
a report from Harriman: 

Max and I arrived late Wednesday afternoon after two nights on 
the plane with little sleep to find an invitation to dine with the Prime 
Minister that evening. Max was tired and would have preferred to go 
to bed. He was not, therefore, in too good a mood. The dinner was 
argumentative and some of the fundamental disagreements between 
the two men came out. This type of argument with Max always upsets 
the Prime Minister. 

Max left at midnight. I stayed to give the Prime Minister alone 
your several messages. The talk, which started with the proposed 
meeting, developed into a two iour discussion on every subject 
from de Gaulle to China to India to Poland, etc., coming back 
throughout the talk to Russia and the question of the meeting. 

I have never had a better opportunity to be direct and f ank and, 
as he has since been more friendly than ever, it is obvious 
accepted the sincerity of my statements even though he did not always 

agree with them. . ( 

He firmly believes a three-cornered meeting is in the interests or 

the war but he admitted that his viewpoint is colored by considerations 
of the reaction in Great Britain. My main argument was based on 
the long view as against the immediate—(1 the value of the intimate 
understanding that in all probability would result from a tete-a-tete, 
impossible with three persons, and (.2) the great importance of the 
favorable reaction of the American people to it and to your participa¬ 
tion. I explained the difference in the public reaction in the United 
States to a personal meeting of two as compared with a three-cornered 
meeting on British soil in which it would appear that he, ChurchiJ , 

had been the broker in the transaction. 

There is no doubt in my mind as to his sincere desire and deter¬ 
mination to back you up in anything that you finally decide to do and, 
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although I must emphasize his disappointment if he is not present, I 
am satisfied he would accept it in good part and that it would in the 
long run improve rather than adversely affect your relations with him. 

If a meeting of three were held reasonably soon after your first 
meeting alone, he recognizes, I believe, the logic of the historic se¬ 
quence of the two tete-a-tete meetings culminating in the third with 
three present. 


Whatever Churchill may have said to Harriman on this occa¬ 
sion indicative of sympathetic understanding and acceptance 
of Roosevelt's proposal, he certainly lost no time in doing every- 
t ung he could to prevent the "tete-a-tete." It was all very well 
for Churchill and Stalin to meet without Roosevelt, because it 
was then generally assumed that the President's infirmity made 
it impossible for him to travel such great distances. But it was 
obvious, m view of Churchill's record of readiness to take off 
tor any given point at any given moment, that his non-attend- 
ance at a top-level conference in Alaska, Siberia or elsewhere 
would be accepted by the British people as proof of the fact’ 
that he had not been invited, and the Prime Minister's prestige 
migit suffer. Therefore, hardly had Harriman left io Downin'* 
treet in the early hours of the morning before Churchill was 
hard at work drafting a message to Roosevelt with a counter¬ 
proposal for a preliminary conference of the British, Russian 

r d Wn er ! Can F ° reign Secretaries ( Eden , Molotov and Hull 

° f th ' “8 Three, o, any p„ t should ” 

held Roosevelt was by now none too conSdent that he could 
persuade Stalin to meet with him in any event and he agreed 
to Churchills suggestion, which was then taken up with the 
Russians, who eventually accepted it. 

On June 30 Roosevelt also made a proposal for a meeting 
be ween himself and Chiang Kai-shek at "some place midway 
- ween our two capitals,” during the autumn. The palliative 
decisions taken at the TRIDENT conference had produced 

trouble wer^hJ Ca ' m |n Ct T gking > and there was now more. 
India theIrer tnd qUeStl0n i ° f C ° m L mand in the China-Burma- 

Stilwell and Ch d m ? fe d ! s P utes , between the Generalissimo, 

‘ nd Chennault which had to be referred to Washing- 
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ton for settlement. Roosevelt told Hopkins to arrange a morn¬ 
ing meeting of Leahy, Marshall and Somervell. Of this meeting, 
which was held in the President's bedroom, Hopkins wrote: 

The President indicated his very strong dissatisfaction with the 
way our whole show is running in China. He stated that S i w 
obviously hated the Chinese and that his cablegrams are sarcastic 
about the Chinese and this feeling is undoubtedly known to 
Chinese and the Generalissimo. Furthermore, the President said that 
it is quite clear the Generalissimo does not like Stilwell. 

' General Marshall told of his difficulties and said he realized that 
Stilwell was indiscreet but he is the only high ranking officer we have 
that can s >eak Chinese and that, while he, obviously, does 
Chinese officialdom, he has great regard for the Chmese peop^.^^ 
What the President wants is to have an indepen orminc i s 

from Stilwell but Marshall resists this and on good-mil.tarygroun^ 
primarily that Chennault knows nothing about logistics, that > 

fT™// years, . paid f .‘'“TlTSua 

hence, under the undue influence of the Generalissimo^ M h 

mits that Chennault is probably a tactical genius and, . 
to encourage him. 


Marshall has .old me .ha. his only serious dife.ence o ( opin- 
on with Hopkins in the entire war was over this issue - 
ween Stilwell and Chennault. I cannot pretend toci'c V 
minion as to the merits of this unpleasant dispute^ H P 

vas unquestionably influenced by the el °^ ent , pleadl ^ able 
i„“ded q i„ from Chennault and Alsop.and also b; 

:ommunications from and wuh lu^fnen ^ ; n j ra nsigence and 

which were la.er 10 become of so much imp 
nents of the Chinese problems, dld ‘ side of s ,il- 

™e. Marshall and 1 Kins: were fomlng , 

well who had faith in the Chinese ^omnium , ™np?e 

itronger and more reliable fighting force against J P 

Hopkins was on the side of Chennault, who was close to tn^ 

Fascist-tinted Kuomintang. Churchtll favored Stdwell 
as he was on any side at all. Stalin apparently was not g 
interested in either faction in China, believing that nattier 
would be a potent fighting factor in this war. Roosevelt ha 
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high regard for both Stilwell and Chennault, as fighting men, 
but his one overriding concern was to keep China in the war 
and to hold the friendship of the Chinese people for the United 
States and he had those objectives in mind in every decision 
that he made. He believed that there was no chance that the 
Chinese Communists would surrender to the Japanese as long 
as Russia was in the war against the Axis, whereas there was 
always the possibility that the Kuomintang might make a sepa¬ 
rate peace. In any case, Chiang Kai-shek was head of the gov¬ 
ernment with which the U.S. Government must deal and the 
maintenance of good relations was difficult enough under the 
circumstances without the frequent disturbances created by 
Stilwell. Thus, whether or not Stilwell had the right on his side 
—and he certainly had a great deal of it—he was unquestion¬ 
ably a serious nuisance and there were many times when Roose¬ 
velt was on the verge oi ordering his recall. Fortunately, in Sep- 

> x 943> a semblance of harmony was established in 
Chungking, large!, due to the efforts o' Madame Chiang Kai- 
saek and her sister, Madame Kung, in Stilwell’s behalf. 

Roosevelt also had more domestic troubles during this sum- 
nu • "f he "Armistice” negotiated between Lewis and Ickes did 
1101 solve the coal crisis and there were further work stoppages. 
Congress passed the Smith-Connally Anti-Strike Bill. On June 
25, Roosevelt vetoed it and immediately both the Senate and 
r 11 • produced better than the two-thirds majority neces¬ 
sary to over ide his veto. This was the worst reversal Roosevelt 
• i’ ! 1 - Mis dealings with the Congress on social legislation. 
More than hall the votes in the Senate for overriding the veto, 
and almost naif of those in the House, were cast by Democrats, 
giving clear proof of the act that on domestic issues of this 
nature the President could no longer control his own party. 

On June 29, as the hazardous Sicilian expedition was about 
j'k and ihe tension with Moscow was most acute, Vice- 
President Wallace delivered his all too blatantly public blast 
against the Secretary of Commerce, Jesse I. Jones, charging 
that he had obstructed the efforts of the Board of Economic 
arfare to build up stock piles of critical and strategic war 
materials in 1940, 1941, and even after Pearl Harbor. This was 
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undoubtedly the worst of all the public brawls that marred the 
record of the Roosevelt Administration and it gave to the 
American people—not to mention the people of ocher United 
Nations—an alarming sense of disunity and blundering in¬ 
competence-in very high places. Roosevelt was extremely angry 
at Wallace for this outburst and at Jones for the manner in 
which he snapped back. On July 15, Roosevelt dissolved the 
Board of Economic Warfare, of which Wallace was Chairman, 
and put its functions and various others connected with foreign 
economic matters, which had been in Jones's department, under 
the authority of Byrnes, whose title now was Director ot the 
Office of War Mobilization. Those who were around the \X Iute 
House at the time of this disagreeable incident felt there was 
now no chance that Roosevelt would support Wallace at the 

Democratic Convention in 1944- , . , 

On June 16, Roosevelt and Churchill jointly issued a state¬ 
ment which had been prepared a month before andl held. urn 
the psychological moment when the success of the Sicilia 
operation was assured. It was a message to the Italian people, 

saying: 

, , £ n a i; an survival lies in honorable capitulation to 

The sole hope fortahan of the United Nations . 

th :T,r y oL m Ssts i 

^sUo?.nT a both n tha y t OU a reconstituted Italy can hope to occupy a 
respected place in the family of European naUons. 

Thor statement was broadcast to Italy by all the available 
British and American radio transmitters induding some ne ^ 
ones that had been installed on the °” 1 leaflets Three 

days after this a large force of American bombers made ^ 

first air raid on Rome, concentrating their acc V rate £ d . 
the railroad yards through which the Germans had been»^_ 
ing reinforcements to the south. At the same i , ■ n 

nounced that Hitler and Mussolini were meeting in ^ 
Italy; hearing this news, the outside world did not tr 
the thought "Where will the monsters strike next? —it seem- 
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ing more probable that they were discussing the best means of 
booking passage for Argentina. Sunday afternoon, July 25, 
Rosenman and I were with the President at Shangri-la, Hopkins' 
having left that ; ung to go on a trip with General Arnold 
for some salmon fishing on the Restigouche in Canada. We had 
been working on a speech to be delivered the following Tues¬ 
day mainly for the purpose of trying to save the National Re¬ 
sources Planning Board from death at the hands of Congress; 
the N.R.P.B. was very dear to Roosevelt's heart, but to the con¬ 
servative majority on Capitol Hill the very word "plan” was' 
considered a Communist invention and any planning board 
must be part of a plot to disrupt the capitalist system of free 
enterprise. Roosevelt made the point in this speech that we had 
planned the North African campaign more than a year ago and 
we had planned the Sicilian campaign more than six months 
ago, and it was none too soon to start planning for postwar 

r C i° n T) V |, rS 1 ?n■*' P resented for the first time the proposal for a 
G.T Bill of Rights, the plan for which had been drawn by the 
N.R.P.B. 

The President s speech was in virtually final form late in the 
afternoon of this quiet, summer Sunday, when Steve Early tele¬ 
phoned from Washington to say he had just heard a news flash 
Bverlfflej^amojko the effect that Mussolini had resigned. The 
announcement had been picked up from the Rome radio which 
of course, was at that time a highly unreliable source for any 
*nc o news. The President seemed quite surprised but not 
tremendously excited by this report and said, "I wonder how 
we could get any confirmation on that.” I thereupon telephoned 
to my associates in the O.W.I. short-wave broadcasting center 
in New York and asked them what they knew about the story. 

I hey had heard it, all right, and had communicated with the 
authorities in London who were inclined to believe it 
true; the O.W.I. people had subsequently been trying to get 

“f“ at “ n « from the White House or any otheT official 
in ashington, while the VC^hitc House was now trying 

ln.fl! C 0 nfi ; ma 'i O[1 from them - 1 re P or ted this to the President 
d he said, Oh—well find out about it later.” We then re¬ 
sumed work on the speech, had a leisurely dinner, then drove 
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35 at t he White House late in the 

evening and the :President went to his study to try and reach 

Churdfill o. ch. l; ™ ■» - “ o rr” 8 .SS 

if» 5’t£ U S Scccs heacd o( Che 

JESSY'S* fmm Sve Early and fc» M 

ii I n nr nnnraisal from my own oitice. vJ 

- ~ **i ha. 

™ STcTay Che speech was subsc.nci.lly revised CO m«e. 
the new developments. In it, Roosevelt said: 

Oar ceccns ,o 1C, «e s.i.l H» •»« “ ’ 

’’^rwiU h“ »” «k w» Fascism in an, way, shape « —«• 
We will pecmil nO .e.cig. of F.scism » 

By Chen i. became dear char Che King of 

CO remain "‘. 1, S*”“ 1 S 0 pdir« Miniscer. The qnescion 
had appointed Maishal should treat with 

immediately arose as , t0 ^ non ifscist government, over- 
the new regime as a legitima , j not blessed the 

looking the fact that the king ^ P ^ career and that 
Mussolini regime throughou* 1 ® der in chief in the rape 

Badoglio had been the Duce Dro test from those who 

of Ethiopia. Again there were ho "expediency” in North 

had been outraged by the measures of ^^dieacy ^ y . chy 

Africa and who believe T at narlan°The merest sug- 

policy should have been urie q vernme nt brought 

gestion of recognition of the c ^ Depart ment 

down more and more a PP r °V he very citadel 

wh ich by now was regarded inliberal with the 

of reaction and of the p 7 Departm ent was by n° 

avowed enemy. Howev ’ aking instrument in consid- 

means the predomina P •. , _ j s a mat ter of co , 

eration of the new situation in Italy. 
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hard military calculation. General Eisenhower and the Com¬ 
bined Chiefs of Staff were conscious of the enormous possible 
advantage of having any Italian government, regardless of its 
political coloration, which would have the authority to deliver 
an immediate surrender. The question of immediacy was all- 
important, for the Allies wanted to move into Naples, Foggia 
and Ro ne itself before the Germans could reinforce these 
points. Furthermore, and of much greater importance ulti¬ 
mately, was the factor of Winston Churchill’s long-established 
conviction that constitutional monarchy was the strongest and 
most stable form of government for European states. Churchill 
was firmly in favor of the retention of the House of Savoy, just 
as he was later obdurate in his support of the restoration of the 
Greek King. In this connection, I was interested to read the 
following about the aftermath of the First World War in The 
Gathering Storm, the first volume of Churchill s tremendous 
memoirs of the Second World War: 

The prejudice of the Americans against monarchy, which Mr. 

Llo\d George made no attempt to counteract, had made it clear to 
the beaten [German] Ei dre that it would have better treatment 
from the Allies as a Republic than as a Monarchy. Wise policy would 
have crowned and fortified the Weimar Republic with a constitutional 
sovereign in the person of an infant grandson of the Kaiser, under a 
Council of Regency, Instead, a gaping void was opened in the na¬ 
tional life of the German people. All the strong elements, military and 
feudal, which might have rallied to a constitutional monarchy and for 
its sake respected and sustained the new democratic and Parliamen¬ 
tary processes, were for the time being unhinged. The Weimar Re¬ 
public, with all its liberal trappings and blessings, was regarded as 
an imposition of the enemy. I 

I m passage dispels any mystery as to Churchill’s attitude in 
the settlement of both World Wars: he had been reared under 

1 1 ! 1 1 .. larchy, he had served the Crown through- « 

out his public career, and he had scant respect for the stability 
of the republican form of government as it had been tried in 
Europe. Certai nly, in all of his subsequent dealings with Roose¬ 
velt, he made every attempt to avoid what he considered to be 
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Lloyd George's serious mistake in accepting American opposi¬ 
tion to the restoration of dethroned dynasties. 

Shortly after the Italian surrender, Hopkins wrote down his 

own views on this matter. 


I have grave misgivings about both the King and Badogho. Cer¬ 
tainlyneifher of them, by any stretch of the imaginat.on, can be 

considered to represent a democratic government. 

It is very easy to recognise these people, but it is awfully hard to 

throw them overboard later. . , r u 3n£re 

I surely don't like the idea that these former enemies ^ change 

their minds when they know that they are going to get .cked and 

come over to our side and get help in maintaining political powt . 


However, the prospect of removing Italy from the war with¬ 
out serious bloodshed-which meant possession of he air bases 
on the Italian mainland and elimination of the Italian Flee 

a threat to shipping in the Mediterranean-w^ so overwhelm¬ 
ingly tempting that long-term considerations of moral y 
Jt to be shoved aside. It seemed a supreme opportunity fordte 

attainment of objectives by political ma " eu ^ r ‘ n f g . h had 

ch a Resounding success wirh .hei, 

broadcasts and leaflets. They started assuring the Italians that 
iOhev were to surrender "honorably,” the Italian prisoners of 
war in British and American hands would be promp y 

•to their homes—a promise that was obviously 1 p 

fulfill. When Churchill heard of this, ^^^nymous and 
cabled Hopkins expressing his views on th V 

unauthoritative low-level propaganda pumped out D) 

^Churchill certainly did no. objec, ,o ^Pgojl 
ing, but he did object strenuously to the proffering 

branch on a silver platter. f Mussolini, 

In Badoglio’s first public statement after the ta “° ice with the 

he indicated that Italy would _°°V S;ee * ! ^ did J ot add "post- 


Mlies; he said, 


ively!* There was 


" ItalV WOuiQ « vi r l 

■'•the war goes on,” but he did not add post 
as little doubt in the minds of either Rooseve 
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or Churchill that peace feelers would soon begin to emerge 
from Rome, unless the Badoglio regime were to be rapidly 
overthrown by ( German power and a puppet, quisling govern¬ 
ment set up under Mussolini or any available Fascist. This pre¬ 
sented a situation the handling of which, on a minute-to-minute 
basis, was a matter of overwhelming importance in its effect on 
relations with Russia, on the morale of Germany, the satellite 
states and even Japan—and, ultimately, on the whole future 
structure ot world peace. It was obvious, therefore, that the time 
had come for another Roosevelt-Churchill conference, and the 
arrangements were rapidly made for a meeting on the citadel 
of Quebec. As usual, the (Chiefs of Staff assembled first to lay the 
groundwork for military discussion, arriving in Quebec on 
August 12. The following day the Prime Minister joined the 
President at Hyde Park for some preliminary conversations. 
En route, Churchill went far out of the way to give his daugh¬ 
ter, Lieutenant Mary Churchill, a look at Niagara Falls; he told 
assembled newspapermen that he had seen the Falls some thirty 
years before and that the principle of the thing still seemed to 
be about he same. Roosevelt arrived in Quebec for the confer¬ 
ence, which bore the name QUADRANT, on August 17. In the 
Presidents party were Hopkins, Leahy, Early, Grace Tully, 
Louise Hackmeister and Admiral 'Wilson Brown, who had suc- 
\\j rea as Naval Aide. Churchill was accompanied by 
Eden, Bracken, Leathers and the usual large staff and during 
subsequent days Hull, Stimson and Knox arrived in Quebec 
and so did T. V. Soong, this being the first time that China was 
represented in these top-level deliberations, apart from the 
meetings of the Pacific Council. 

This gathering came none too soon. Shortly after the confer¬ 
ence started, Roosevelt and Churchill sent the following mes¬ 
sage to Stalin: 

The British Ambassador in Madrid reported to us on August 15th 
that General Castellano, representing Badoglio, had arrived there 
bearing a letter of introduction from the British Minister at the Vat- 
ican. Castellano declared that he had authorization from Badoglio to 
state Italy’s willingness to surrender unconditionally if she could 
thereupon join the Allies. This seems a firm offer, the British Minis- 
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l*JSL the Vatican having confirmed that Badoglio had stated m writ- 
ne thlf he had given authorization to Castellano. We do not mtend 
to enter into any bargain with Badoglios Government for the purpose 
of inducing Italy to change sides. We recognize, on the o er a , 

SS ITSfvas £ oi r^nland of Italy {ill begin probably 
before September rst, later we shaUmake 

south "of” N^plesL U would seem likely that Badoglios Government 
them false they would be able to 

Therefore (this message continued), authorization had been 

5611 Usbofwhkh w^eviSy^o^S lightly more 

friendly ground than ^ 

was entrusted to the tough-fibred Beedle Smttn £_ a on 

by Brigadier K. W. D. Strong, a British officer, w R 

Eisenhower’s staff. Castellano was undoubted* awar 

5-ss t-5 

high command. He said that sentiment t ^ough 

increased in strength and determination in y fidd 

out the surprising 

SSSian African Empire and of Sicily. TEeArm, d.d.’« 1 “ 
*MK2 £ a h ;e“«,^ C ..00 aa 
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a man who had stabbed his father-in-law in the back. Castel¬ 
lano told Smith and Strong that the principal Italian desire was, 
first, for protection against the Germans during their present 
phase of defenselessness and, then, an opportunity to join with 
the United Nations in fighting the Germans. Eisenhower s rep¬ 
resentatives said that all they were authorized to offer were 
terms for a military capitulation which must be accepted un¬ 
conditionally, but they said that the Allies were prepared to 
give assistance and support to any Italian forces or individuals 
who would fight against the Germans or work to obstruct the 
German military effort. 

Having completed the preliminary conversations with Cas¬ 
tellano, Smith and Strong returned to Algiers and the Italian 
general returned to Rome. Responsibility for decisions as to 
further steps was then passed back to Quebec. Roosevelt and 
Churchill kept Stalin informed of every subsequent develop¬ 
ment so that the Soviet Union would be in full agreement with 
all the terms of Italian surrender and would, indeed, participate 
in its acceptance. 

Otherwise, on the political side, the principal accomplish¬ 
ments of the Quebec Conference were an Anglo-American 
agreement on the draft of a Four Power Declaration, to involve 
the Soviet Union and 'hina, as well as the United Kingdom 
and the United States, for the establishment of an effective 
international organization—and an agreement to disagree on 
extending recognition to the French Committee of National 
Liberation in Algiers which, by now, was under the domination 
of de Gaulle. 

In the military field, the principal decisions were the reaffir¬ 
mation of the target date (May i, 1944 | for OVERLORD and 
the establishment of the- Southeast Asia Command under 
Mountbatten, with Stilwell as Deputy Supreme Allied Com¬ 
mander. 

? lurchill was by no means reconciled to the Normandy in¬ 
vasion nor to any other major operation in Western Europe. 
In accordance with the TRIDENT agreement three months 
previously, an outline plan for invasion had been drawn up in 
London, and implementation of it had started, but the expe- 
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riences of 1942 when decisions agreed to in April were reversed 
in July led the American Chiefs of Staff to fear that Quebec 
would end up with another reversed decision in favor of a di¬ 
versionary "eccentric operation” in the Mediterranean area 
against the soft underbelly. Churchill advanced his usual and 
always powerful warnings of the appalling casualties that migl 
be suffered. He pointed again and again to the map of France, 
showing the tremendous logistical advantages enjoyed by the 
Germans, the quantity of supply lines running east and west, 
the roads and railroads built by the French in their own defen¬ 
sive plan to supply and reinforce the Belgian frontier and the 
Magi not Line from the Channel ports. However, the Air Force 
now had achieved the answer to this: the concentrated, unre¬ 
lenting bombing of all German lines of communication which 
would disrupt the system oI supply and restrict facility ol ma¬ 
neuver. The combined bombing offensive was given the code 
name "Operation POINTBLANK,” and the Italian part of it 
was called "Operation STRANGLE.” The ultimate story of the 
success of this huge and prolonged application of air power is 
written in the German records. 

At Quebec the decision was made—for the first time, in so 
far as I know—to supplement the Normandy invasion with 
landings by American and newly armed French forces in the 
Toulon-Marseilles area of Southern France. This was an opera¬ 
tion—it was known first as ANVIL and later as RAGOON— 
against which Churchill fought implacably until within a few 
days of its accomplishment on August 15, 1944, whereupon he 
turned up aboard a British destroyer in the Mediterranean and, 
with apparent exultation, waved the victory sign to the aston¬ 
ished troops as they headed for the Riviera beaches. 

As to the war against Japan: aside from the creation of the 
complicated and largely abortive (through no fau ! t of its own ) 
South East Asia Command, the Quebec Conference appears to 
have accomplished little except the listing of a considerable 
number of individual operations most of which never took 
place, 

Quebec was unique among all the conferences up to that time 
in one vital respect: at last the Chiefs of the Naval Staffs could 
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report that victory was being won in the war against the U- 
boats. Escort vessel production had been stepped up and the 
tide had at last turned in the Battle of the Atlantic. The Ger¬ 
mans eventually found ways to overcome the Allied advantages 

in the defense of convoys—but they did not do so, fortunately, 
until it was too late. 

Another piece of extremely favorable news that came out of 

Quebec was set forth in a message from Churchill and Roose¬ 
velt to Stalin: 


Following the decisions taken at the TRIDENT Conference, the 
British Government entered into negotiations with the Government 
o ortugal in order to obtain air bases and naval facilities in the 
zores. In accordance with this, the British Ambassador in Lisbon 
invoked the alliance between England and Portugal which has lasted 
unbroken for 600 years, and invited the Portuguese Government to 
grant the desired facilities. Dr. Salazar was oppressed, of course, by 
ear of vengeful German bombing and of the possibility of attack on 

r 5 ^ panish forces. The British agreed to furnish him with 

gmer airplanes and anti-aircraft artillery which are now en route, 
and have informed Dr. Salazar that in the event of a Spanish attack’ 
ne Allies will immediately go to war with Spain and render fullest 
^ossi e ai , Since neither of these contingencies seems probable, no 
precise military convention earmarking particular troops for this pur- 

P, ^ made. Dr. Salazar has now agreed that the Brit- 

sn, with Portuguese collaboration, may start to make use of the 

1 zores in the early part of October. As soon as the British are estab- 

J^ n e , °l f ^ est I s * an ds and Salazar is relieved of anxieties, pressure 
1 be brought to extend the use of the facilities by ships and air¬ 
craft of the United States. 

The use of the Azores is of great importance in the war in the At- 
antlc * The German U-boats have now quit the North Atlantic where 
our convoys have been running without loss since mid-May. The 
-boats are concentrating more on the southern route. We shall be 
a le to attack them with aircraft based in the Azores. In addition to 

A< * h M L ferr y in S of United States heavy bombers to Europe and 
Africa will be greatly facilitated. 

Hopkins had with him at the Quebec Conference a docu¬ 
ment headed, " Russia’s Position,” which was quoted from "a 
er y ugh level United States military strategic estimate” (the 
ource was otherwise unidentified). It contained the following: 
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Russia’s post-war position in Europe will be a dominant one. With 
Germany crushed, there is no power in Europe to oppose her tremen¬ 
dous military forces. It is true that Great Britain is building up a 
position in the Mediterranean vis-a-vis Russia that she may find use¬ 
ful in balancing power in Europe. However, even here she may not 
be able to oppose Russia unless she is otherwise supported. 

The conclusions from the foregoing are obvious. Since Russia is 
the decisive factor in the war, she must be given every assistance and 
every effort must be made to obtain her friendship. Likewise, since 
without question she will dominate Europe on the defeat of the Axis, 
it is even more essential to develop and maintain the most friendly 


relations with Russia. 

Finally, the most important factor the United States has to consider 
in relation to Russia is the prosecution of the war in the Pacific. With 
Russia as an ally in the war against apan, the war can be terminated 
in less time and at less expense in life and resources than if the re¬ 
verse were the case. Should the war in the Pacific have to be carried 
on with an unfriendly or a negative attitude on the part of Russia, the 
difficulties will be immeasurably increased and operations might be¬ 


come abortive. 

This estimate was obviously of great importance as indi¬ 
cating the policy which guided the making of decisions at 


Teheran and, much later, at Yalta. 

Toward the end of the Quebec Conference, word was re¬ 
ceived from Stalin agreeing to a meeting of the foreign Secre¬ 
taries in Moscow and this news was greeted enthusiastically U 1 
it meant the beginning of the long desired collaboration ol the- 
Big Three, as well as the easing of the dangerous tension that 
had existed between the Western A lies and the Soviet Union. 


The Germans had made their final attempt to launch an ollei 
sive against the Russians in the middle of July. 1 »is, it ap¬ 
peared, was no more than a propaganda demonstration to at¬ 
tempt to persuade the German people and the rest of the world 
that the Wehrmacht still retained some semblance of its former, 
fearsome striking power, but it petered out within a week, 
whereupon the Russians seized the initiative and never relin¬ 


quished it. 

Churchill accompanied Roosevelt back to the White 1 louse 
after the Quebec Conference and remained in Washington off 
and on for three weeks, during which time the British and 
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Canadian t oops landed on the Italian boot, General Clark’s 
Fifth Army landed at Salerno, and Italy surrendered. On Sep¬ 
tember 6, Churchill went to Cambridge, Massachusetts, to 
receive an honorary degree from Harvard University. This cere¬ 
mony had been long planned and Roosevelt, a member of the 
Class of 1904, took a great deal of interest in it. He telephoned 
various suggestions to President Conant expressing the hope 
that there would be plenty of pageantry and color in the cere¬ 
mony, Conant conceived the idea that the Prime Minister 
should be outfitted with the scarlet academic robe of Oxford, 

from which he had received the LL.D. degree, rather than the 
austere American cap and gown. There were none of these 
robes in Cambridge or in Boston but Conant finally located 
one at Princeton and borrowed it for the occasion. 

In the speech that he gave at Harvard, Churchill made a 
statement that he would hardly have dared to make at any pre¬ 
vious and less propitious moment in the war or, indeed, at any 
previous time since the Declaration of Independence. He said. 
This gift of a common tongue is a priceless inheritance, and 
1 c n .u al!i vi,;; lay become the foundation of a common citi¬ 
zenship. I like to think of British and Americans moving about 
freely over each other’s wide estates with hardly a sense of being 
oreigners to one another. He also said, "The price of greatness 
iS res ponsibility. If the people of the United States had con¬ 
tinued in a mediocre station, struggling with the wilderness, 
absorbed in their own affairs, and a factor of no consequence 
m the movement of the world, they might have remained for¬ 
gotten and undisturbed beyond their protecting oceans: but 
1,1 ot rise to be in many ways the leading community in 

the civilized world without being involved in its problems, 
without being convulsed by its agonies and inspired by its 
causes. I doubt that Churchill ever made any important utter¬ 
ance on American soil during the war without the previous 
nowl e <]g e and approval of the President; in fact, he often con¬ 
sulted Roosevelt by telephone or cable before making his re- 
ports on the war situation to the House of Commons. He 
rtain y talked to Roosevelt be tore suggesting even the remote 
possibility of 'common citizenship" and was assured by the 
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President that the United States had advanced so ! ar from its 
isolationist position that this would not outrage public opinion 
or provoke another Boston Tea Party. 

After the Quebec Conference—and after practically every 
other conference in the wa*—Hopkins was in a stare of utter 
depletion and had to go to the Naval Hospital for rest and 
revival. (His Irequent visits to this hospital often impelled the 
critics of the Administration to ask why the taxpayers’ pen¬ 
icillin should be wasted on the restoration of Hopkins.) One 
of the most interesting pieces of reading matter that now came 
to his sickbed was a full-page feature from the Chicago Sunday 
Tribune with a huge colored cartoon that showed Hopkins 
leering, and hovering over his shoulder was the sinister image 
of Grigoryi Efimovich Rasputin. In the accompanying article, 
Walter Trohan (who was later to collaborate in the writing 
of Jim Farley’s Story ) achieved a remarkable effect in juxta¬ 
position. He wrote: "One evening in 1907, a tall, broad-shoul¬ 
dered peasant strode across the highly polished floor of the 
salon of Count Alexander Pavlovich Ignatiev. ... He bowed 
clumsily to an ill assorted circle of nobles, politicians, schemers, 
charlatans, adventurers, clergy, and dignitaries. . . . The ugly 
face, with a large pock-marked nose . . . the rough peasant 
clothes, unkempt brown hair, stringy brown beard gave him a 
wild appearance. . . . Rasputin went on to sway Russia by the 
power of his eye. Nicholas, the czar of all the Russias, fell on 
his knees before this curious mixture of penitent and debauchee 
and called him a ’Christ’. The czarina believed in him implic¬ 
itly. For almost nine years this preacher of redemption thru sin 

virtually ruled Russia_His murder foreshadowed the end or 

the Romanoff dynasty and the collapse of the Russian empire 
in the World War. 

"On a May day in 1933 a lean, gangly figure with thinning 
brown hair and dandruff made his way with his face twisted y 
a sardonic grin thru an ill assorted group of representatives, 
crackpots, senators, bums, governors, job seekers, p> - 

ers, and toadies ... in the person of Harry Lloyd 1 lopkins, son 
of an Iowa harness maker, Santa Claus had come to town. He 
emptied his hands of other people’s money. This strange and 
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tonnudicMiT figure spent on and on to sway a nation and then 
the world. The President of the United States brought him into 
his official family and then into his private family and poured 
his innermost thoughts into the spender s prominent ears. The 
wife of the President adopted his small child in all but name.” 

Trohan quoted Representative Dewey Short of Missouri as 
having said in "a message of extraordinary importance” to the 
House of Representatives: "Would the followers of the Ras¬ 
putin of the White House ... and there are many in high and 
important places in our government today ... use this war as a 
smoke screen to saddle upon America a type of government 

and a kind of economy entirely foreign and contrary to those 
W'e have ever known?” 

Hopkins wrote to Joseph E. Davies saying that he had never 
yet known a lawyer who would agree that anything was libel¬ 
ous, ut lie asked, Can t you dig up some bright, young men 
in your nice who will tell me that these bastards can be sued 
or libel.-' The Davies reply expressed the opinion that Hop- 
ins would find it difficult to win a libel suit because he occu¬ 
pied a public position and was, therefore, fair game for any 

Kind of insult—so Hopkins merely pasted the Trohan article 
in his scrapbook. 

This diversion came at the time of the Italian surrender, and 

tain n yS t , 1 ? r ^ fter Ho P kins wrote to his brother-in-law, Cap- 

£ l r*v DOn u d n Du ! 1Can ’ Wh ° was then on the aircraft carrier 
Lssex in the Pacific: 

th^im show is fantastic, but none of us know yet just what all 

roJh fiX " • T , F ° r mySdf ’ 1 think we are in for some pretty 
trv L | hs \ , 8 ,n ,taly > particularly if the Germans really decide to 
V to hold the northern half. We have every reason to be hopeful 
that *e are going to get the Italian fleet intact. P 

and have a"nl ,arthopin8 ‘° gC '[ f , house befor e ‘he first of November 
a place of our own, which will suit me no end. 

. g , uess ak >out the prospect of "tough fighting ini 

whh an r °Ame mCntab i y C ° rreCt - The daring P‘ a " to take Rome 

Salerno knd 1? ^fborne operation, synchronized with the 
Rome air a ^ eea frustrated l>y German seizure of the 

s a development which seemed no more than 

» <a 1 . . - * 1 * ’ >* 
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momentarily disappointing at the time but which resulted in 
die black winter at Cassino and the Anzio beachhead, the record 
of which has been told in the writings of Ernie Pyle, the draw¬ 
ings of Bill Mauldin and the terrible casualty lists. 

On September 20, Hopkins read a copy of the proposed 
agreement whereby Italy would be permitted to enter the war 
not as ai ally but as a "co-be ligerent,” and he wrote the fol¬ 
lowing memorandum and sent it to the President: 


I hope you will not encourage Hisenhower to recognize Italy as a 
co-belligerent. I nis will put them in exactly the same status as the 
rest of our allies. Nor do I think there is enough evidence that Ba- 
oglio and the King can be trusted for us to arm any of their divisions. 
I should think that Eisenhower could quietly look the other way if 
some o; the armistice terms are being violated, such as Italian naval 
ships being used to transport our troops, or Italian bombers from 
Sardinia fighting the Germans. 

Would it not be better in paragraph 2 to cut out the words "to wage 
war against Germany" and substitute "to assist us in the war”? 

I cannot sec that a declaration of war by Badogho gets us anywhere 
except a precipitated recognition of two men who have worked very 
closely with the Fascists in the past. I think we should get every pos¬ 
sible advantage out of them, but I don’t think we are under any obli¬ 
gation to them. 

I don t see why, if Eisenhower wants to use the I talian crews and 
Italian ships, he does not go ahead and do it, providing he thinks he 
can trust them. I simply hate to see this business formalized until we 
have had a much better look at Badoglio and the King. McFarlane, 
the British general’s, report on them was certainly none too good. 

I would not throw out Badoglio but recognitions would be an in¬ 
evitable step. Could you not tell Eisenhower to keep on as he is for 
the present and make the decision in another week? 

,i( hat Mr. and Mrs. Harry Hopkins had rented a 
house in Georgetown gave the Washington gossip columnists 
a welcome tupii for their conjectural chatter. Was the contro- 
1 h couple moving voluntarily or by request? Hopkins had 
lived in the White House for three and a half years and, since 
his marriage, there had been more and more protests against 
his permaiint guest status not only in the press but even in the 
halls of Congress. The merry-andrews of the capital were re¬ 
ferring to the White House as "that 2-family flat.” There were 
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ugly ruir. irs, none of them carrying the weight of any authority 
whatsoever (authority, of course, was the last thing that the 
gossip columnists needed), concerning interfamily clashes up- 
stairs at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. For obvious reasons, Hop¬ 
kins and his wife had cherished the natural desire to have a 
home of their own where they could live and entertain their 
friends as they pleased, free irom the circumscriptions which 
were inevitable in the Executive Mansion. Hopkins did not 
j:hac into t!]'„■ ( k .1own house until after his return from 
the Teheran Conference in December, and he spent very little 
time in it during the two years that remained of his life. 

In its October issue, the American magazine printed an arti¬ 
cle by Hopkins entitled, "We Can Win the War in 1945/* 
Hopkins, in the hospital, received a letter from a lady in Colo¬ 
rado who had two sons in the service. She said: 

Mr, Hopkins, many of us feel that God is really the only one who 
can straighten out this appalling mess; and we are praying daily that 
e will hasten the end of this war. If God decides to end this war in 
IC M 3 » no doubt he can and will do so, but it would surely be nice if 
he could have a little cooperation from you and the President and 
Winston. When you say, "in 1945,” I am sure you don’t mean, "by 
that time the election will be over," but don’t you think most of the 
people will believe that is what you have in mind? . . . Every day this 
' var continues, you and the President will become less popular. . . , 
am not trying to tell you and the President what to do. I am only 

e fging of you not to drag your feet; not to hold the boys back, for 
political or any other infamous reasons. 


This was a letter to which Hopkins made immediate reply: 

can be sure that I do not want the war to last an hour longer 

than necessary, and nothing would please me more if we could have 

victory this year. I merely expressed my opinion that that is highly 

unlikely. There are friends of mine who believe that we may defeat 

Germany even by the end of this year. I happen not to share their 
view. 

One thing you can be sure of is that our military leaders want to 
end the war as soon as possible. 

My own feeling is that the war is progressing well and that the 

hes are attacking with intelligence and vigor, but I believe that it 
cannot be done overnight. 

I have three boys in the armed forces and I surely understand how 
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anyone feels who has sons in the army or navy. I am glad mine are 
there. I would not have them anywhere else, but I hope they get 
home safely. 

Considerable annoyance was occasioned at this time by the 
publication of a photograph that had been taken during a 
Churchill visit to Hyde Park by a British Army officer, a mem¬ 
ber of the Prime Ministers official party. This was especially 
galling to Steve Early who had to take the violent and largely 
unanswerable protests of the American correspondents when¬ 
ever British sources released news to which they had not been 
given access. (No American photographers had been permitted 
at Hyde Park on this particular occasion.) Hopkins sent a sharp 
cable to Brendan Bracken: 

One hell of a row has been raised here by publication of this picture 
and the President feels that there must be something done to put an 
end to this sort of business. It serves to add to the already developing 
antagonism against Britain since all the newspapers that get beat with 
a picture like this promptly find some way to take a crack at your 
country. This publication comes on top of the disclosure prematurely 
in London of the fact that Italy is determined to declare war on Ger¬ 
many, revealed in a dispatch from Reston to the New York Times 
passed by British censorship. . . . Altogether too many things of this 
type are happening in London. I believe you should give your most 
serious personal attention to this business and don’t underrate for a 
moment the effect that this kind of thing is exerting on relations 
between our two countries. We are in the midst of fighting a tough 
war and why in God s world do we have to cope with such leaks? I 
put it mildly in saying that the highest circles here are irritated with 
this type of thing.' 

Bracken replied at length disclaiming all responsibility for 
the Hyde Park photograph and saying, "We are just as much 
upset as you are by premature releases,’’ and, "knowing, as I do, 
that many publishers in the United States are eagerly searching 
about for any excuse to attack the President, you may rely upon 
us to do everything in our power to prevent their getting any 
ammunition from Great Britain.” 

At this time Beaverbrook returned to the Cabinet as L< ‘ 
Privy Seal and Hopkins wrote to him, "Needless to say, I am 
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delighted you are back in the Government, although this will 

probably mean that i will hear none of your unrestrained con¬ 
versation again.” 

London papers printed the report that Hopkins would re¬ 
place Winant as Ambassador—and that ^C^inant would replace 
Frances Perkins as Secretary of Labor—and the Chicago Trib¬ 
une printed the report from “sources close to the State Depart¬ 
ment that Hopkins might be made Ambassador to Russia. 
Following the previous report, Winant sent a cable to Hopkins 
which revealed poignantly the difficulties of his position: 

During the past six months a situation has developed which has cut 
down my usefulness, i have had no business delegated to me as Am* 
bassador that could not have been done by an efficient Foreign Service 
officer. I have been by-passed continuously. I have had no contacts 
with the Prime Minister except on two occasions when he invited me 
meet with him so that he could bring me up to date on Anglo- 
American relations. Nine-tenths of the information I receive comes 
rom British sources. Matters of serious importance relating to our 
foreign policy go to Mr. Churchill or Mr. Eden through other chan¬ 
nels Officials of the British Government have been friendly and 
ran ^ with me, but they are quick to appreciate when one in my posi¬ 
tion has been deprived of his authority. 

Formerly, I saw a great deal of Brendan Bracken and usually met 
wit him officially at least one and even three or four times a week. 
^ ave not seen him at all in the last six months except to meet him 
>' chance in the street or shake hands with him at some function 
do not think he is any less friendly personally but he happens to be 
quicker and more sensitive than most in gauging relationships. 

There has been a whispering campaign in the past few months that 
was to be relieved of my post and succeeded by Averell, and yester¬ 
day I read in the London papers that I am to be succeeded by you. 
Such reports would do no damage were it not for the fact that you 
and Averell have done a considerable part of the exchange of com¬ 
munications that normally should be done by the Ambassador. 

I I-mow that you have enough difficulties at home without worrying 
about my troubles. But this situation has begun to affect my job and 
know you would want to help me. I think the President and Stet- 
mtus should know' that no Ambassador can be an effective representa¬ 
tive here m London unless he is given more information and more 
support than I am receiving. 
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Hopkins wrote a letter to Winant in which he said: 

I know exactly how you feel about it and if I were in your shoes I 
would feel just the same. 

There is, of course, nothing to the story of my becoming Ambas¬ 
sador to Great Britain and never any notion that Harriman would 
become Ambassador there. The President has repeatedly stated to me 
and others that he wanted you to stay there throughout the war and 
has always refused to consider replacing you when they had other jobs 
in mind for you here in America. I know the President not oi ly has 
absolute confidence in you, but feels you are doing the best job of any 
Ambassador to England. I am sure the country shares this view. I 

certainly do. 

It looks to me as though the Russian offensive is not going to stop 
this winter but that they are going to push it further ahead, which, 
together with our increased bombing of Germany, is going to make it 
pretty tough on Hitler and I do not see how he can stand it for more 

than another 8 months. 

[ do wish I could see you to talk over all the implications of your 
cable which disturbed me a good deal. I know of no one who has made 
a greater contribution to the war than you have and that opinion is 
shared by all of your friends here. 

Winant’s complaints were based on far more than the awk¬ 
ward situation, referred to in an earlier chapter, which resulted 
from Harriman s unusual position as Lend-Lease representative 
in London. Inadequacy of information from Washington to 
principal American representatives throughout the world was 
a far more serious matter. The British and the Soviet Foreign 
Offices, in peacetime as well as in war, were so en shed with 
the whole system of control of both political am 1 military policy 
that the channels of communication were dea l' c-sniblished 
from the highest authorities in London and Moscow to every 
outpost thereof, so that the merest consul in the most remote 
office knew precisely what policy decisions were being made 
and what his instructions were for implementing them. The 
archaic and disjointed machinery of the State Department and 
the Foreign Service, however, was woef ully unable to o ; 1 

the requirements of a global war in which the Un •' Stac« 
i I suddenly assumed the position of a pre-eminent wor 
hnwer There was, for one thing, the essential question o- 

security, since most important policy decisions wer e j®gafiH 
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directly or indirectly with military plans, and the State Depart¬ 
ment machinery was full of leaks as well as creaks. That is why 
both Roosevelt and Hopkins sent all of their vital messages 
througn military communications instead of through the regu¬ 
lar diplomatic channels which would have kept the State De¬ 
partment and the various embassies and legations informed as 
to the progress of the correspondence. In view of Winant’s 
reference to the fact that Harriman in London often possessed 
information which had not been given to him, it should be 
noted that after Harriman became Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union in October he himself began to complain in cables to 
Hopkins that nobody was telling him anything and that he was 
put in the humiliating position of depending upon the Russian 

Foreign < )ffice for news as to the latest decisions made by his 
own government in Washington. 

On September 25, Roosevelt announced the resignation of 
Sumner Welles as Under Secretary of State and the appoint¬ 
ment of Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., to that position. This marked 
tlu- unhappy conclusion of the protracted conflict between Hull 
and Welles. It had at last reached a point at which even Roose¬ 
velt could no longer produce a semblance of pacification with 
temper-softening words. Roosevelt was very anxious to have 
Welles go to Moscow for the conference with Molotov and 
Eden, but the situation was impossible and Welles felt he had 
no course but to get out of government service altogether To 

HullWrif T kn ° Wle 1 g T e> Ho P kins wrote nothing about the 
Hull-Welles dispute and I never heard him comment on it one 

way or the other, although he frequently referred to its exist¬ 
ence as did many others in Washington. I know that he had 
very high respect for Welles and would rather deal with him 

it must be evident to those who have read this far iSS 

ticularly in the inteSS dlsa S ree ™nt with Hull, par- 

Vichy policy which by now had been extended “ R the 
cover the -r „ exfe nded into Italy to 
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with him,” and this was certainly true of their relations which, 
while never really warm, were invariably courteous. Hopkins 
may have wished now and then that the President would accept 
one of Hull’s recurrent threats to resign and be done with it, 
but he well knew why Roosevelt did not wish to lose a Secretary 
of State whose prestige was so high and inlluence so strong with 
the United States Senate. Here, again, Roosevelt was mindful 
of the ghost of Woodrow Wilson, who had seen victory won 
on the battlefields only to be lost on Capitol Hill when a minor¬ 
ity of Senators proved able to raise an uproar powerful enough 
to repudiate the President and the League of Nations. 

Roosevelt’s concept of his dependence on Hu!! was justified 
by the enormous success of the Moscow Confer c m October, 
and its consequent profound effect on Congressional opinion. 
On November 5, as Hull was returning from Moscow, the Sen¬ 
ate approved by a vote of eighty-five to five the Connally Reso¬ 
lution providing for postwar collaboration to secure and main¬ 
tain peace for the world and for the establishment of a general 
international organization that might become a new League 
of Nations. Incidentally, one of the five votes against this Reso¬ 
lution was cast by Hiram Johnson, a member of the vociferous 
minority that had defeated ^CTlson in 1919- Tins nev. and de¬ 
cisive action by the Senate strengthened Roosevelts hand im¬ 
measurably as he embarked for the first conference of the Big 
Three at Teheran. It served notice on the other United Nations 
that in the settlement of the Second World War, as contrasted 
with the first one, the mortal Roosevelt had the backing of the 
Legislative branch which Wilson had so disastrously lacked. 

Stc tinius, at Roosevelt’s direction, made a determined effort 
to reorganize the State Department and bring it up to date. He 
drew up an enormous and impressive chart with myriad boxes 
in orderly array. But he found out that this rearrangement could 
d roduce no real change in the character of the State Depart- 
mpnr as long as the occupants of the boxes, particularly on the 
middle level of divisional chiefs, remai ' the same, 
U ^? thev did remain the same, for these were the permanent 
men who knew that they would still be there when the 
Franklin Roosevelt Administration had been replaced by an- 
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other one, which might well be reactionary and isolationist in 
accordance with the inexorable ebb and flow of American poli¬ 
tics, and they were determined to keep their records clean of 
New Deal or One World taints against that highly possible day. 
It would be unfair to place the blame for this on the career 
men themselves. They were the neglected, underpaid and often 
much maligned creatures of circumstance. Their point of view 
was reflective of that of the nation itself which had lived so 
long under the illusion of isolationism. The State Department, 
which should have been the vital instrument of our most im¬ 
portant national policy, had been relegated to the status of the 
querulous maiden aunt whose sole function is to do all the 
worrying for the prosperous family over the endless importuni¬ 
ties of the numerous poor relations living on the other side of 
the tracks. 



CHAPTER XXX 


Cairo, Teheran and Overlord 




Prior to the Quebec Conference, it had been generally assumed 
that the supreme command for OVERLORD would be British: 
_or one thtng, the huge operation was to be mounted in the 
nite Kingdom and, for another, it was Britain’s turn to take 
top rank, since the high command in North Africa, Sicily and 
the farst phases 01 the campaign on the Italian mainland had 
een entrusted by common agreement to the American Eisen- 
T W y,' Chwrchill had promised the new post to Sir Alan Brooke. 

1le .,° 1 e I m P ena l General Staff. However, it had be- 
inTfT w 'T’ T ereaS in . the ori S inal force f °r the secur- 

forces wo^fd K 8 a -?™* and int ° German y the American 

BritishTv W b StCad r l y ,ncreased until they outnumbered the 
Bnnsh by a rat.o of approximately five to one. Therefore, 
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Churchill agreed at Quebec that the supreme command should 
go to an American and there was no question of doubt in his 

mind that this American should be General Marshall. Nor was 

« 

there any doubt in Roosevelt’s mind at that time that Marshal t 
was the one man pre-eminently qualified to assume this awful 
responsibility and to push the tremendous enterprise through 
to triumph and this opinion was vociferously supported by 
both Stimson and Hopkins. There were considerations in this 
that went well beyond awareness of Marshalls capabilities as 
a great soldier: from Churchill's point of view Marshall’s selec¬ 
tion was important because of his enormous prestige with the 
British Cabinet and the British people, who might have had 
reservations about Eisenhower or any less celebrated American 
general—and from the point of view of Roosevelt, Stimson 
and Hopkins, Marshall was the only one who could be trusted 
thoroughly to stick to the main objective without yielding to the 
persuasions and the blandishments of Churchill with whom he 
would be in close and constant touch in his London headquar¬ 
ters. It must be borne in mind that at this time although Eisen¬ 
hower had proved his ability as a great genera! there was stili 
plenty of uncertainty as to whether he possessed the qualities 
of statesmanship required in the performance of this supreme 
assignment; there were still memories of the Mediterranean 
political messes. 

Marshall was accordingly informed that he was to assume 
command, at the same time retaining his status as Chief of 
Staff while Eisenhower would be recalled to Washington as 
Acting Chief of Staff; as Mrs. Marshall has written, they started 
surreptitiously to move their belongings out of the Chief o 
Staff’s residence at Fort Myer. But then there started a hullaba¬ 
loo which assumed fantastic proportions and which resulted, as 
was so of ten the case, in vicious newspaper and Congressional 
attacks on Hopkins. The appointment of Marshall to the su¬ 
preme command of OVERLORD was vehemently opposed by 
Admiral King and General Arnold on the ground that Marshall 
could not be spared from his position as their co league and, 
indeed, acknowledged leader in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Ad¬ 
miral Leahy agreed with them on this and said so when ; loose- 
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velt asked ior his opinion, but he made no positive attempts to 
influence the President’s decision. King, however, was by no 
means diffident in stating his opinion. He said, "We have the 
W!m; combination here in Washington. Why break it up?” 
He said that if the proposed appointment went through, Mar¬ 
shall would be wearing "two hats,” one as Chief of Staff and 
the other as supreme commander. This was always productive 
of confusion and danger; for instance, as King pointed out, 
St dwell was at the moment wearing "five hats”—as Chief of 
Staff to the Generalissimo, as Deputy to Mountbatten, as su¬ 
preme commander ot due C.B.I. theater, as field commander in 
Northern Burma and as controller of the distribution of Lend 
Lease to China, this last post being in some ways the most im¬ 
portant and by all odds the most controversial of all. King 
pointed out and so did Arnold that neither Eisenhower nor any¬ 
one else who might be appointed Acting Chief of Staff could 
possibly have Marshall s extraordinary sense of the require¬ 
ments of global war, his knowledge of land, sea and air logistics, 
his balanced judgment as to the importance of one theater or 

1 IK 1 ( ' lie arr ^ of the service as opposed to another. Fur¬ 

thermore, if Eisenhower were to become Acting Chief of Staff 
the regrettable but real lack of cordiality which characterized 
the relationship between him and MacArthur could become a 
source of major embarrassments. So violent was the sentiment 
in the Navy and in the Air Force for keeping Marshall in Wash¬ 
ington—and, no doubt, in some of the upper echelons of the 
ground forces as well that it inevitably erupted into print. An 
editorial appeared in the Army and Navy Journal, which was 
always described as "unofficial but authoritative.” It said that 

’!\” uences would lik e to eliminate Marshall as Chief 
of Stair, adding that this "action would shock the Army the 

Congress and the nation at large.” The implication was that 
dle r ffich nrvfr ^ r f m0V f ed b V the Politicians from 

brilliantly and was being literally kicked upstairs. General Per¬ 
shing was impelled to write to Roosevelt expressing his "deep 
conviction that the suggested transfer of General Marshal! 
would be a fundamental and very grave error in our military 
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policy.” Roosevelt replied, "You are absolutely right about 
George Marshall—and yet, 1 think you are wrong too! ... I 
think it is only a fair thing to give George a chance in the In 

_and because of the nature of the job we shall stil have the 

benefit of his strategical ability. The best way I can express it is 
to tell you that I want George to be the Pershing of the Second 
World War—and he cannot be that if we keep him here.’ This 
letter was written on September 20, and showed that Roosevelt 
had then made his decision on Marshall s appointment to 
OVERLORD. A few days later, the Army and Navy Register, 
which was also "unofficial but authoritative," came out witli an 
editorial which was less openly indignant but far more subtle 
than the one in the Journal. The Register stated that the opin¬ 
ion was held in "some military circles" that "the European Com¬ 
mand would not be a promotion from his place as Chief of Staff 
of our Army, but only removal from Washington, where it is 
said that some concerned with strategy do not want him.” The 
Register did not specify directly who the ."some might be but 
it stated that Marshall was known "to have had some differences 
over strategy” with Churchill and added, "It is understood that 
Harry Hopkins prefers Lt. General Brehon B. Somervell for 
the post of Chief of Staff. With that, the uproar really started. 
Because Somervell was one of the many Army engineers who 
had been associated with Hopkins in W.P.A., the charge was 
immediately raised and shouted that this was all part of the 
New Deal plot to use the, war emergency as a means of com- 
munizing America. A Washington Ttmes-Herald headline 
shouted, "GLOBAL W.P.A. SEEN AIM IN MARSHALL PLOT,, and 

an editorial on the same subject in the Cheyenne Tribune daore 
the heading, "hopkins’ slimy hand It was charged in_ 
House that Hopkins, backed by an oft-cited sinister clique 
consisting of Justice Felix Frankfurter, Samuel ^ R osenman 
and David K. Niles, was planning 'to turn the War Depart¬ 
ment into a global political organization," and that the activities 
of the men behind this plan were "nothing less 11mn treason¬ 
ous.” t mattered little to any 01 ■ embuteied isolationists 

that Frankfurter, Rosenman and Niles had no more in uence 
on the making of military decisions or plans or selections tian 
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did Fala, the President’s Scottie; it mattered a great deal, how¬ 
ever, that all three of them were Jews. Those same three names 
—and usually Henry Morgenthau’s was added—were invar¬ 
iably linked by the isolationist press with Hopkins (reared in 
the Methodist Church) as master-minds of the alien conspiracy 
against the American way of life. 

The editorials in the Army and Navy Journal and the Regis¬ 
ter which had provoked the subsequently disgraceful uproar 
iad undoubtedly been planted by someone in high authority in 
the War or Navy Department; I do not know who it was and 
it makes little difference on the final record but there was then 


and probably always will be the possibility of terrible dangers 
in the deliberate and irresponsible use of the malicious "leak" 
as a political weapon. Hopkins wrote to a friend that it was 
amazing that the story involving him and Somervell should 
have been cooked up—but it was not so amazing in view of 
the fact that whoever did the cooking wanted to create the 
maximum amount of public alarm and was smart enough to 
1 >w that the best way to do that was to inject the fell name of 
Hopkins, the White House Rasputin. 

Through all the hullabaloo, Marshal himself said not a word, 
while Mrs. Marshall continued quietly to move the furniture 
rom Fort Myer to the family home in Leesburg, Virginia, in 
anticipation of her husband’s departure for his new post in 
London. Marshall most scrupulously refrained from making any 
to influence Roosevelt's decision one way or the other, 
but those who knew him best have testified that never had he 
wanted anything so much in his whole career as to end it in the 
held in command of the decisive trans-Channel invasioirwhich 
he had been the first to propose and for which he had been 
ghting with unflagging determination ever since he and 

thete h fT raVeled t0 8 ether W London in April, 1942, when 
Wnew?K , d . N , aC '? nS L use , was at its lowesc ebb. And Marshall 

^slTfulfilled n ° m ° re Cager than Hopkins to see his 

bvfSlT in T TT ° f the unpleasant tuck us was struck 

which saT r 8 ° f T T 21 pr ° paganda broadcast from Paris 

d, General George C. Marshall, the U.S. Chief of 
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Staff, has been dismissed. President Roosevelt has taken o ver 
his command. This occurred two days ago, but has not yet been 
commented on in Washington,” 

Marshall passed this on to i lopkins with the note. 

Harry: Are you responsible for pulling this fast one on me. 

G.CM.” . .. 

Hopkins showed this to Roosevelt who then wrote in penci 

on the same note: "Dear George—Only true in part I am now 

Chief of Staff but you are President. F.D.R. , 

Since Marshall was then a four-star general and, t ere or , 

outranked by a British field marshal, there were many sugges 
tions that he be given the latter title which would have mate a 
rather ridiculous combination with his own name—and in ad¬ 
dition to that, both he and Roosevelt were opposed to the use 
of a title which had never existed in the U.S. Army. Stimson 
wrote a letter to Roosevelt urging that he ask Congress to confer 
on Marshall the rank of General of the Armies which was then 
held only by Pershing, this promotion to be made with Pershing’s 
consent. Stimson wrote, "I do not think we can safely postpone 
the date of his taking command beyond November first. The 
fatal delays and diversions which may sabotage Overlord will 
begin in the U.K. this autumn and nothing but his direct pres¬ 
ence and influence will save us from them. No one dreads more 
than I do the loss of his influence in theatres other than the 
European theatres, but I hope that the rank and title which I 
have suggested will help to preserve that influence indirectly 
in those i ar away theatres even if not directly. I have talked his 
matter over with Harry and I think on most o these points he 

is in full sympathy with me.” 

On September 26, after the "Global W.P.AC scareheads had 
begun to appear, Churchill cabled Hopkins expressing his con¬ 
cern about all the newspaper talk to the el ect that Marshall 
was to become Supreme Commander-in-Chief of all tine forces 
in Western Europe. Churchill said that it was his understand¬ 
ing of the agreement at Quebec that while Marshall would be 
in a position to advise with the British Chiefs of Staff and tin. 
Combined Chiefs of Staff he would not be empowered to make 
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decisions outside the sphere o' OVERLORD. At the end of his 
cable, the Prime Minister asked Hopkins, "Please let me know 
whether there is anything wrong with this message." This was 
an embarrassing question for Roosevelt: in order to meet the 
trumped-up accusations that Marshall was being "demoted" or 
kicked upstairs, the President wished to announce that Mar¬ 
shall s new post would be far more important and comprehen¬ 
sive than that of any mere theater commander, and it was obvi¬ 
ously desirable to have unified command for all operations 
against Germany particularly in the strategic bombing offen¬ 
sive from bases in the United Kingdom, in Italy and even in 

the Middle East. On September 30, Hopkins wrote the follow¬ 
ing note: 


The Prime Minister telephoned to say that he hoped that he and the 

President could make a joint statement at an early date relative to any 
changes in the Command. 

He stated that he was under considerable pressure to answer the 

newspaper reports and he seemed quite disturbed that he had had no 
reply to his cable to me. 

He thought that the statement should be timed after our next good 
success in Italy. While he did not say so, I imagine he might have 
preferred that the statement be made at the time of the fall of Rome. 

He said he was holding Eden in London until we get word from 
Stalin about the place of the Conference. He was, obviously, quite 
irritated that Stalin had delayed his answer for so long. 

Two days later, Hopkins cabled to Churchill: 


The hullabaloo in the newspapers over here about Marshall is dying 
out. The McCormick-Patterson press inspired it for their own nefari¬ 
ous purposes. There is no basic change that I know of in the agree¬ 
ments reached at Quebec relative to Command, Our friend has your 
message on this same subject. He is away now, returning Monday, 
and will reply to you then. I think his feeling is that we should not 
permit the press to stampede us into any premature announcements. 
vjivc Clemmie my love. See you in Rome. 


t was generally assumed at this time, early in October, that 
the fall of Rome would rapidly follow that of Naples. Roose- 

Ifd’ J°c ‘I 1311 y *° c ' llary making optimistic predictions 
abled Stalin on October 4, "It looks as if American and British 
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armies should be in Rome in another few weeks,” On the same 
day, Hopkins wrote the following memorandum for the Presi¬ 
dent: 

■ * 

I fee! very strongly that, from the point of view of organization, 
Marshall should have command of all the Allied forces, other than 
the Russian, attacking the Fortress of Germany. 

It is essential that there be one strategic air force and that our 
bombers not be frozen either in England, Italy or Atrica, It is only 
human nature for a theatre commander to want to hang on to his 
airplanes. By the same token, the disposition of the ground forces, 
the use of ships and landing craft should be under a single commander. 

I have talked to General Wedemeyer about this—who had previ¬ 
ously been consulted by General Marshall. 3 X^edemeyer feels that, 
from a military point of view, it is sound organization 

While we might have to give someone like Montgomery command 
of Overlord in order to satisfy the British, I think it would be wise 
for us to agree to that in order to get our main objective of Marshall’s 

command over the whole business. 

It seems to me that, above everything else, we want liquidity in our 

offensive in Europe against Germany and, whether we want it or not, 
the march of events, it seems to me, will undoubtedly require it. 

It is simply impossible for anybody to know at what point or points 
we may need to change our emphasis and the force of our attack. 

If Churchill would agree to such an organization, then I can see no 
difficulty about the early announcement of the change in commanders. 

Indeed, there would be every reason for doing it. 

I believe there is a good chance of getting Churchill to agree to this. 

Roosevelt subsequently cabled Churchill in much the ssune 
terms. He also informed Churchill that, although the press had 
been beating its drums rather loudly about Marshall s appoint¬ 
ment, the story by now was pretty much of a dead cat. He 
said that if decisions were to be influenced by such press cam¬ 
paigns, "We will find ourselves with the newspapers running 
the war.” Commenting on the failure of the attempts to arrange 
Foreign Secretaries meeting at some point more accessible 
than Moscow, Roosevelt said to Churchill, The answer we got 
from Uncle Joe relative to the Moscow meeting was not unex¬ 
pected so it seems there is nothing to do but take the trip there 
! we are organizing accordingly.” (Stalin was often referred 
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to as "Uncle Joe" or sometimes merely as "U.J.” in the Roose- 
velt-Churchill cables.) 

In back of Churchill's objections to the granting of all-inclu¬ 
sive authority to Marshall in the European war was his indefat¬ 
igable determination to play his own strategic hand in the 
Eastern Mediterranean, the area that was now dearer to his 
heart than ever. Indeed, in the latter part of September, Church¬ 
ill had authorized General Sir Henry Maitland Wilson, com¬ 
mander in the Middle East, to launch expeditions which seized 
the Dodecanese Islands of Cos, Samos and l.eros in the Aegean 
Sea. The Germans then sent out sea and airborne forces and 
took these islands back; at Leros the British lost some 5.000 
first-class troops, with four cruisers and seven destroyers either 
sunk or damaged. This surprising setback was shocking and 
1 iniliating at a time when the Germans appeared to have lost 
the power to capture the initiative anywhere. Churchill wanted 
to arrange an immediate meeting of Marshall, Eisenhower, and 
himself in Algiers o arrange more diversionary moves in the 
Mediterranean and it appears from Hopkins’ notes that some 
heated words were exchanged over the transatlantic telephone 
about the Dodecanese fiasco. Hopkins informed Churchill that 

> chance of Marshall’s being sent to another meet¬ 
ing, and that any proposals for new moves could be handled 
by the Combined Chiefs of Staff. After one conversation, the 
security authorities in the War Department discreetly asked 
Hopkins to caution the Prime Minister against making too 
explicit statements in these telephone talks to which so many 
people, including the enemy, might be listening. 

Chmchi 11 !..kI .mother source of worry in these days, which 
was of considerably less vital importance. Five United States 
Senators had made a world tour—through the United King¬ 
dom, North Africa, the Middle East, India, China, Australia, 
Hawaii—and had come out of it with some very sour observa¬ 
tions on the British Empire and the manner in which, accord- 
ing to their version of it, the British were using American 
Lend Lease to promote their own political interests. Churchill 
sent Hopkins a very long cable containing a statement that he 
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proposed to make in the House of Commons refuting the 
Senators’ charges point by point. He asked Hopkins to show 
mis statement to Roosevelt and to ascertain his views thereon 
—this being one of the many occasions when the Prime Min¬ 
ister re ied on Hopkins’ discretion as though the latter were his 
Ambassador in dealing with the President. Hopkins 
npdy showed the cable to Roosevelt and then cabled 
Churchill: The inexorable events of the war are rapidly crowd¬ 
ing the statements by the five Senators off the front pages and 
I therefore question whether you should feel inclined to say 
anything. Would it not be better to postpone your statement 
for a week or so, so as not to put yourself in the position of 
answering this backstage talk by the Senators?’ 

Churchill then telephoned Hopkins expressing gratitude lor 
the advice from "you and your friend," and when he was asked 
questions in the House of Commons a few days later about the 
five Senators he gracefully ducked the issue by saying, "I have 
come to the conclusion that there would be no advantage in 
this Government taking part in this wordy warfare, especially 
at a time when British and Ini ted States Armies are engaged 
shoulder to shoulder in battles taking place or impending on 
the Italian Front and when the Royal Air Force and the United 
States Eighth Air Force in a perfect brotherhood of arms are 
making heavy sacrifices in their attacks on Germany.” Follow¬ 
ing that statement, the "wordy warfare” went with the wind on 
Capitol Hill and little more was heard of it. 

Preparations were now going forward for the meetings with 
Chiang Kai-shek in Cairo and with Stalin in Teheran. This 
was no time for trivia. On November io, Stimson wrote to 
Hopkins: "I have reflected over our talk of yesterday and am 
putting on paper in this letter to you my reflections on the 
chance that they may be useful for you or the President. In re 
O r ERLORD: My best estimate of the situation is that prepara¬ 
tions are going all right. Provided there are no further diver¬ 
sions or delays, we shall be ready on the scheduled time. . . . 
The task for our Commander-in-Chief is to hold the situation 
firmly to the straight road which has been agreed to and which 
it is now on. He should tolerate no departures from the pro- 
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gram. ... So the one prayer I make for the Commander-in- 
Chief is steadfastness—a very difficult virtue but one more 
needed than any other in this particular problem. The problem 
of command: I believe that Marshall’s command of Overlord 
is imperative for its success. To make it effective he should be 
there very soon. The success of (>verlord is so much the most 
important thing in the world horizon that Marshall should 
take up that command in spite of all counter reasons which I 
can envisage. ... I anticipate that his European command will 
be extended in future to all auxiliary movements in Western 
Europe even i that is not now agreed upon. No successor Chief 
of Staf: should be appointed for the present but that post should 
be carried on by an acting chief. I anticipate that Marshall’s 
presence in London will strongly tend to prevent any inter¬ 
ferences with Overlord even if they were attempted, and as to 
other theaters of operation we shall have to take our chances of 
carrying on along the present plans which have been pretty 
well laid out. Certainly they are in far better situation than they 
were two or three months ago. These are my views. Good luck!” 

On November 13, the President sailed from Hampton Roads, 
Virginia, on the new battleship, USS. Iowa , which was com¬ 
manded by Roosevelt s former Naval Aide and good friend, 
Captain John McCrea. Also traveling on the ship were Hop¬ 
kins, Generals Marshall, Arnold, W^atson, Somervell and Handy 
and Admirals Leahy, King, Brown, Mclntire and Cooke. There 
were some highly important discussions among the Chiefs of 
Staff aboard the Iowa; trained to anticipate and prepare for ah 
kinds of trouble, they expected that Churchill would be ready 
, >se various alternatives to the Second Front in the forth¬ 
coming conferences and that his array of arguments and per¬ 
suasions might again divert Roosevelt from the main objective. 
It was their experience that, while the Prime Minister invari¬ 
ably gave his most enthusiastic and eloquent approval to OVER- 
LORD in principle, he stead!astly refused to accept it as a 
scheduled fact, preferring to believe that German power could 
be worn down by attrition to the point of collapse, whereupon 
,|,e Anglo-American forces in the United Kingdom could per¬ 
form a triumphal march from the Channel to Berlin with no 
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more than a few snipers’ bullets to annoy them. Whether or 
not these apprehensions were fully justified, they were so sub¬ 
stantial that the U.S. Chiefs of Staff drew up papers looking 
toward compromise arrangements in the event that their Brit¬ 
ish opposite numbers, dominated by the Prime Minister, suould 
present a solid wall of resistance. They considered—and events 
proved that they were right—that the principal battle would be 
over the question of unified command over all European opera¬ 
tions from the North Cape to the Golden Horn. In a memor¬ 
andum to the President, signed by Leahy, the Joint Chiefs said: 

The necessity for unified command, in our opinion, is so urgent and 
compelling that, in spite of the fact that the bulk of the forces, both 
ground and air, will ultimately be American, we are willing to accept 
a British officer as over-all commander for European operations pro¬ 
vided the man named is Sir John Dill. This indicates the weight we 
give to the matter of undivided command and responsibility. Sir John 
Dill is well known to our officials and to the American public. He has 
worked on an intimate personal basis with the IJ.S. Chiefs of Sta fl 
since our entry into the war. We have the highest opinion of his 
integrity of character and singleness of purpose. He understands our 
organization, our characteristics, our viewpoint on many subjects, ant! 
our way of doing business. 

If the proposal outlined above is adopted—and it must be—then 
Eisenhower should remain in command in the Mediterranean. The 
question as to what individual should immediately command the cross- 
Channel phase of OVERLORD is a matter which can be discussed 
further. 

In considering the foregoing document, it must be remem¬ 
bered that Leahy, King and Arnold were all hoping that Roose¬ 
velt would not appoint Marshall to the field command, and 
that Marshall himself was taking no part in the discussion, 
although certainly supporting the naming of Dill. 

On the second day out aboard the Iowa, there was an extraor¬ 
dinary episode which caused the Navy’s most ominous warn¬ 
ing, "THIS AIN’T NO DRILL!” to be shouted from the bridge. 
(The statement is generally entered in the log, if one survives, 
as, "This is NOT a drill!”—but I believe that few sailors have 
ever said it that way in the heat of the moment.) Hopkins 
wrote a description of this episode, as follows: 
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This afternoon the Captain arranged for an anti-aircraft drill. 

Three balloons are released—tied together—and the batteries of forties 

and twenties let loose when the balloons reach a proper height and 

distance from the ship. The other method is for the five-inch battery 

to fire one shell—it explodes at perhaps 20,000 feet—then the other 

five-inch guns try to hit the ball of smoke left by the original explo¬ 
sion. 

The President was wheeled from the luncheon table to the deck 
just outside his mess—Wilson Brown, Ross Mclntire, Pa Watson 
and 1 went along. The firing began—it seemed pretty good to me 

altho the five-inch guns made a whale of a racket in spite of the cotton 
which all of us put in our ears. 

e had just moved to the port side to see the five-inch guns fired 
the second time. Suddenly an officer from the bridge two decks above 
leaned over and yelled "It's the real thing! It’s the real thing!” The 
President doesn’t hear well anyway and with his ears stuffed with 
cotton he had a hard time getting the officers’ words which I repeated 
to him several times before he understood. I asked him whether he 
wanted to go inside—he said, "No—where is it?” 

Just as I got to the starboard side to find out—everything fired at 
once at the wake of a torpedo about six hundred yards away—the 
ring lasted about thirty seconds. The wake went well astern. 

It was a torpedo all right—but not from a German submarine. One 
or our destroyers had let loose a torpedo directly at the Iowa. The 
irst the Iowa heard about it was flash from the destroyer that a tor¬ 
pedo was moving toward the Iowa and it was four or five minutes 

ater that the message came that the torpedo was fired by our own 
escort. _ 

The-commander of the destroyer explained it as follows—the tor¬ 
pedo was in place but with no primer attached—the torpedo must have * 
been unloosed because of the heavy seas in some unaccountable fash¬ 
ion. But Admiral King and Captain McCrea thot this pretty thin. An 
investigation is afoot. 

Can you imagine our own escort torpedoing an American battle¬ 
ship—the newest and biggest—with the President of the United * 
States aboard—along with the Chief of Staff of the Army and t r 
Chief of Naval Operations. 

In view of the fact that there were twenty Army officers aboard, 

1 doubt if the Navy will ever hear the last of it. 

* 

The records give the identity of the hapless destroyer from . 
which the torpedo was accidentally fired, but I am not going * 

■ mention her name in these pages. Her skipper probably did 
not know who, if any, were the passengers aboard the Iowa. 




HARRY L. HOPKINS 



Page from Hopkins' memorandum of an episode which ottuned 
during Roosevelt's trip to Teheran aboard the U. S. S. Iowa. 
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It was bad enough for him to know that one of his own tor¬ 
pedoes had been loosed toward the great ship and caused her 
to maneuver to avoid being hit. It would have been worse, of 
course, had he been aware that the President of the United 
States was one of the possible victims. But, had he known that 
the President's party included Admiral King, he would un¬ 
doubtedly have attached the anchor to his neck and plunged 

himself to the bottom of the sea rather than live to face the 
awful consequences. 

The Iowa arrived at Oran on November 20, where the Presi¬ 
dent was met by Eisenhower and his staff and the three sons 
who were in that theater, Elliott, Franklin D., Jr., and Robert 
Hopkins. Roosevelt then flew to Tunis in the C-54 transport 
plane which had already been given the unofficial but enduring 
name The Sacred Cow." The next day, Sunday, he went for a 
tour of the 1 unisian battlefields with Eisenhower, who did not 
realize at the time that he was being subjected to most search- 

great interest in 

site of ancient Carthage—which had once been subjected 
to unconditional surrender—and he wondered if any of the 
battles of the Punic Wars had been fought in the same places 
as the recent Tunisian campaign. He concluded that the Cartha¬ 
ginian armies had probably avoided these forbidding moun- 
ams which provided very bad terrain for elephants. Roosevelt 
in his casual, seemingly offhand manner, also talked about the 
future-parttcuJarly OVERLORD. He said to Eisenhower, 

, you and I know who was the Chief of Staff during the 
last years of the Civil War but practically no one else knows, 

Lee°and *r r meS c°if thC 6eld 8 enerals —Grant, of course, and 
Lee, and Jackson, Sherman, Sheridan and the others—every 

kno k ws , then J; I hate to think that 50 years from now 

fs nnn f y u 10b ° dy W1 kn ° W wh ° Geor S e Marshall was. That 

mand ° h^ W ‘ ly 1 ™ Geor « e to have the big Com- 

emit l ed t0 establish hi s place in history as a great 

him back to°W T* alS ° t0ld , Elsenhower of the plan to bring 
ab£ rh? c Washington as Acting Chief of Staff. It is prob 

of enrhf c ElSen f hOWer ex P ressed to the President his total lack 
nthusiasm for a career in the Pentagon Building, but he was 
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a soldier, and he would go where he was sent. Later, Eisen¬ 
hower was somewhat less certain that t ese decisions had been 
finally made, or Admiral King told him of his personal belief 
that Roosevelt would in the end refuse to move Marshall from 
his present position. However, King said that in the event he 
should be proved wrong about this he would certainly welcome 
Eisenhower to the councils of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

When the Presidential party took off or the flight n* < 
late Sunday evening, Eisenhower did not know what the future 
might hold for him and he remained in ignorance for more 
than two weeks while the memorable conferences were taking 

place. 

On the fourth and last day of the first Cairo Conference some 
orty-three American and British press correspondents formed 
themselves into a committee, of whjfrh the able Cyrus L. Sulz¬ 
berger of the New Yovk limes was chairman, and signed a 
round robin letter to Hopkins which began: 

The undersigned correspondents representing all Anglo-American 
and Dominion newspapers, agencies and radio chains are addressing 

this to you as an influential friend of the press. 

We wish to express the strongest dissatisfaction with the manner in 
which we arc being treated during the present important conferences. 
We demand that we be taken further into confidence of the author¬ 
ities on an off-the-record basis and be given some idea of what every¬ 
thing is about in order to prepare our advance material. 

We request a conference w r ith yourself wherein we could present 
some of our problems to a person known to be our friend, of sufficient 
influence and energy to help us out, and of sufficient experience and 

understanding to be able to do so. 

There followed specific requests, including one for a press 
conference with the President, Prime Minister and General¬ 
issimo, and for another conference in the event that a Russian 
delegation might arrive in Cairo after the ( him sc had departed, 
it was suspected that Stalin himselt might appear, it not then 
being known of course that the British and Amt. rn an Jclcua- 
tions were going on to feheran to meet him there. (Andrei 
Vishinsky, Assistant Commissar for Foreign Affairs, was 
Cairo at this time and conferred with Roosevelt an I min is but 
took no part in the meetings relative to the war againsr Japan.) 
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Had Hopkins met the press, there was not much he could 
have told them other than the agreements that were subse¬ 
quently announced in the official communique. There was not 
much more that he could have told them even after V-J Day 
when the security bars were down. For while this first Cairo 
Conference had plenty in the way of ''color”—the Pyramids, 
the Sphinx and the extremely chic costumes of Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek, about which the correspondents could write much 
more skillfully than Hopkins could—its principal news value 
was rue mere fact that it was held; aside from the declaration 
assuring the freedom and independence of Korea, the effect 

of these meetings on the progress of the war or on history was 
negligible. 

I tic- military talks produced a semblance of agreement on an 
expansion of the AN AKIM plan to drive the Japanese out of 
Burma and reopen the long-sealed land communications with 
China: there was to be a determined ground offensive in the 
nurd 1 by Chinese, British and newly assigned American troops 
under Stilwell s field command, coupled with large amphibious 
operations in the south directly under Mountbatten, who would 

• ■ : g units of the Royal Navy, especially 

aircraft carriers, which could now be diverted from service in 
the Mediterranean because of the surrender of the Italian Fleet. 
Chiang Kai-shek was particularly insistent on the necessity for 
the amphibious operation. From the records of the few formal 
meetings involving the three nations, it would appear that the 
Generalissimo was usually reluctant to commit himself on spe¬ 
cific details of plans, hedging each statement with reservations 
and qualifications; Stilwell, on the other hand, was not afflicted 
with any excessive cautiousness in stating his views as to pre- 
1 h u lat was needed to ensure success in Burma. Of course, 
the language difficulties presented so many obstacles that only 
the larger generalities were sure of getting through. It was 
quite clear, however, that Chiang Kai-shek was not interested 
in the ground operations in the north, in which his own Chinese 
divisions would provide the bulk of the manpower, unless the 
British would agree to synchronize with them the major moves 
by land, sea and air in the south to cut off the Japanese lines of 
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supply and reinforcement, including the railroad that they had 
constructed from Bangkok to Rangoon. In one of his few posi¬ 
tive statements appearing on the record, the Generalissimo said, 
"Burma is the key to the whole campaign in Asia. After the 
enemy has been cleared out of Burma, his next stand would 
be in North China and, finally, in Manchuria. The loss of Burma 
would be a very serious matter to the Japanese and they would 
fight stubbornly and tenaciously to retain their hold on the 
country. In all these discussions, there persisted the question 
as to just how important was Burma as a front on which to 
engage the enemy—as compared with the various possible bat¬ 
tlegrounds in the Pacific Ocean area—and this always led to 
the larger question: just how important was China itself &s a 
front? There is no doubt that Roosevelt and the 1 J.S. Chiefs 
considered the maintenance of the Chinese Front to be essen¬ 
tial, and there is also no doubt that the Japanese were finally 
de eated by the attacks from the Pacific with no decisive battle 
being fought anywhere on the mainland of Asia. The huge 
Japanese forces on the mainland were left stranded and largely 
unengaged just as were those in the garrisons at Rabaul and 
Truk. 

j Churchill viewed the proposals for large operations in Burma 
with scant enthusiasm; he considered Burma solely as an out¬ 
post o the Empire, rather than as an area of strategic impor¬ 
tance. He wanted to drive the Japanese out of it, not so much 
i or the purpose of gaining access to China as to avenge a mortal 
insult to imperial prestige, and he did not relish the idea that 
the Americans or, more especially, the Chinese should have any 
share in the credit for its liberation. He always went along with 
the proposition that the supply route to China must be re¬ 
opened in order to sustain Chinese morale and to keep this 
gigantic mass of humanity in the war, but it is apparent that he 
did this out of deference to Roosevelt’s sentiments—or, per¬ 
haps, he thought of them as "whims”—and not from any pro¬ 
found convictions of his own. 

The most important objectives in Southeast Asia, from.' 
Churchill’s point of view, involved the re-establishment of 
British power in Singapore and Hong Kong. This was by no 
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merely a matter of the advancement of imperial inter¬ 
ests. It was based on strategic concepts with which, I believe. 
Admiral King and Admiral Nimitz were ultimately in agree¬ 
ment, it was the point of view of those who believed in win¬ 
ning the war against Japan primarily by sea power—destroy - 
ing the Japanese lines of communication and subjecting the 
home islands to a strangling blockade. Generals Marshall and 
Arnold and, of course, MacArthur and Stilwell, disagreed with 
this point of view. They believed that total victory could not 
be achieved as long as there were substantial Japanese forces 
on the mainland of Asia, in China, Indo-China, Malaya and 
Burma (and also the Philippines) which could continue to 
operate independently for a long time even after their lines 
of communication with the home islands had been cut. 

However it appears that at Cairo the U.S. Chiefs of Staff 
were united in approval of the full ANAKIM operation and 
Roosevelt supported that formula at these first meetings for he 
was determined that this conference should be a success from 
the Chinese point of view. Here was certainly an instance of 
a sharp division between the British and the Americans on 
nationalistic lines. It had been intended that Mountbatten's 
Southeast Asia Command could be organized on the same 
brotherly, bi-national basis as Eisenhower’s, and this might 
lave been possible if Mountbatten had been completely inde¬ 
pendent of control by his home government. But that was obvi- 
ousJy out of the question, for the decentralization which pre- 

v" th f , Am f ncan military system, giving exceptional 
authority and freedom of decision to the theater commander, 
1 not obtain with the British. In Eisenhower's command har- 
momous and wholehearted co-operation was possible because 
British and American objectives could be summed up in one 
word— Berlin. In Southeast Asia, on the other hand, the 
British and Americans were fighting two different wars for 

was e fi e IV PUrP T^ a th / Kuomintan g Government of China 
Sft 1 thlr 1 d wa ' for Purposes largely its own. I believe 
" a y be salc > w ‘thout descending to a low level of chauvinism 
that Roosevelt was the only one of the leaders in the entire war 
against Japan who adhered to the main military objective o 
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destroying the enemy's power and compelling his surrender by 
the most direct means in the shortest possible time. Hopkins 
did not set down his views on this subject of Allied disunity in 
respect to the Far East and the reader will have to take my word 
for it that I have given a faithful reflection of them. He could 
not ignore the fact that such disunity existed, nor could Roose¬ 
velt, Marshall, King and Arnold, for there were too many 
emphatic and repeated reminders of it. Hopkins was certainly 
vehement in his denunciation of any American who by word 
or deed tended to aggravate it while the war was on, but he 
was also one who believed that the record is worse than value¬ 
less which, like the royal sundial, tells only of the shining 


hours" of sweetness and light. 

Despite Churchill’s* obvious reluctance to commit consider¬ 
able British forces to the proposed campaigns in Burma, Roose¬ 
velt at this time went down the line in supporting the view 
of Chiang Kai-shek, Stilwell, and possibly also of Mountbatten. 
Therefore when the Generalissimo and Madame departed for 
Chungking on November 28, their hopes were high that at last 
China’s demands were to be met with measures that were more 
than mere words. These hopes, however, were short-lived. The 
agreement at Cairo did not stick for more than ten days, and 
it°was not until after American forces lad started to strangle 
Japan from the Pacific, in the last six months of the war that 
the first trucks started to roll over the Ledo or Stilwell Road 
from Burma into China. By/hen it was too late to matter much. 

During these days at Cairo, Roosevelt had to spend many 

hours on the enormous muss of WhiK Hou* P»P«S >>>« “> 
accumulated during his week at sea and been flown from \\ as - 
in-'ron. Included in this were twenty-nine congressional bills 
of which he signed twenty-seven and vetoed the other two. 
It was always necessary for the President to act on these bills 
within ten days—lie could not delegate his authority to anyone 
in his absence—and this was the consideration which limited 
the scope of his travel. No previous President could have gone 
as far from Washington while Congress was in session as 
Roosevelt did because only the development of the air trans¬ 
port (including the establishment of the intermediate bases) 
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made it possible or documents to be delivered and returned 
within the ten-day period. 

During these days at Cairo, Hopkins formed a friendship 

with Charles ii. Bohlen, a young State Department career man 

who had been brought along by I larriman from the Embassy 

in Moscow because of his fluency in the Russian language. 

Hopkins asked him all manner of questions about the Soviet 

Union and was surprised and impressed by the objectivity and 

lack of bias as well as by the considerable scholarship revealed 

in his answers. Hopkins told Bohlen in characteristic words of 

the low opinion he had formed of many of the Foreign Service 

men that he had encountered in his travels, describing them 

as "cookie-pushers, pansies—and usually isolationists to boot." 

Bohlen gave so vigorous and intelligent a defense of the State 

Department, and explanation of the hopeless handicaps under 

which us personnel often must work, that Hopkins subse- 

t,uci ^ ly P crsil i»dtd the President to appoint Bohlen to a post in 

the White House where he would act as a liaison officer with 

the State Department, thereby filling a really long-felt want. 

Lrom then on, Bohlen’s star was very much in the ascendant, 

and he later became Counselor of the Department under Sec¬ 
retary Marshall. 


On Thursday evening, November 26, Roosevelt was host at 
a Thanksgiving Dinner'at his villa, the residence of Ambassa- 
or lexander C. Kirk, near the Pyramids of Giza some miles 
west °t Cairo. The guests included the Prime Minister, his 
aughter Sarah, ,len, Winant, Steinhardt and Elliott Roosevelt 
and Robert Hopkins. Roosevelt proposed Churchill's health 
tellmg of the origin of the American Thanksgiving Day tradi¬ 
tion, and of how this old custom was now being spread bv 
mencan soldiers all over the world, and he expressed his par- 
ticuhir delight that this year he could share the Thanksgiving 
celebration in company with his great friend, the Prime Min¬ 
ister Evidently, at this point, he seemed to have reached the 
conclusion of his remarks, and Churchill arose to respond but 

on“olav t W Th™ ^ ^ ^ 1 “ finished - He then went 

and that R S81V,ng W * S C A raditlona Hy * family festival 

and that tins year Britam and America formed one family 
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which was more united than ever before. He was now really 
finished and, according to the official record, "The Prime Min¬ 
ister responded in his usual masterful and inspiring manner.” 

There was a meeting at Cairo of Roosevelt, Churchill and the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff, Hopkins being the only other civilian 
present, at which a general survey was made of future European 
operations in anticipation of the forthcoming discussions with 
Stalin at Teheran. Churchill gave a lengthy resume of the gen¬ 
eral situation, reviewing the long series o Allied successes in 
the Mediterranean which, in recent weeks, had turned into a 
succession of disappointments on the Italian Front north of 
Naples and in the Dodecanese Islands. He urged that:, despuc 
the heavy German reinforcements that had been sent to the 
front in Italy, the Allied campaign there should be pushed more 
vigorously than ever with a view to capturing Rome at the 
earliest possible date— for "whoever holds Rome holds the 
title deeds of Italy.” He placed particular emphasis on the 
assurance that he had in no way relaxed his zeal for OVER- 
LORD but he recommended that this major operation should 
not be such a "tyrant” as to rule out every other activity in the 
Mediterranean. Among the various activities that he mentioned 
was the capture of the Island of Rhodes, which had been the 
ultimate objective of the recent, ill-fated Dodecanese campaign. 
He said that when the Allies had reached the Pisa-Rimini Line 
north of Rome, decisions could be taken as to whether the next 
move should be to the left (toward Southern France) or to the 
right (into the Balkans). The U.S. Chiefs of Staff had no doubt 
in their own minds as to just what all this signified. They 
felt certain that whenever the persistent Prime Minister started 
talking about Rhodes, or veering toward the "right” from 
Northern Italy, he was resuming the advocacy of strategic diver¬ 
sions into southeastern Europe and away from Nortlu i n Dance. 
They prepared themselves for battles at 1 eheran in which the 
Americans and the Russians would form a united front. 

Roosevelt s party on the trip to Teheran numbered approxi¬ 
mately seventy, including the indispensable Filipino 1 ■ n cn 
from Shangri-la. On the flight from Cairo of 1,310 miles the 
"Sacred Cow" flew over the Suez Canal, Jerusalem, Baghdad, 
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the Euphrates and Tigris Rivers and the Iranian railroad which 
by now had become a vital link in the gigantic network of 
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world supply lines. 

At Teheran, Roosevelt, Hopkins, Leahy, Brown and Major 
John Boettiger (the Presidents son-in-law) at first occupied 
quarters in the American Legation as guests of the Minister, 
Louis G. Dreyfus. This Legation was at some distance from 

un ds of the Russian and British Embassies which 
were close together. Harriman told Roosevelt of Stalin’s con¬ 
cern over the strong possibility that there wer-e many enemy 
agents in the city and the distinguished visitors might be sub¬ 
jected to what was described as "an unhappy incident"_a 

polite way, of course, of saying assassination’ -—while driving 

oetween their separated residences. 

On the day after his arrival at Teheran—this was Sunday, 
November 28—Roosevelt agreed to accept Stalin’s invitation 
to move to a villa in the Russian Embassy compound where 
complete security could be enforced. It certainly was enforced, 
and the President and his party were never permitted to for¬ 
get it, for the servants who made their beds and cleaned their 
rooms were all members of the highly,efficient NKVD, the 
secret police, and expressive bulges were plainly discernible in 
the hip pockets under their neat, white coats. It was a nervous 
time or Michael F. Reilly and his own W^hite House secret ser- 
vi ce men, who were trained to suspect everybody and who did 
not like to admit into the Presidents presence anyone who was 
armed with as much as a gold toothpick. 

^ Roosevelt arrived at his new quarters at three o’clock in the 
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velt asked Stalin how things were going on the Russian Front, 
and Stalin gave a realistic picture of the situation which was 
somewhat less favorable at the moment than the information 
then available to the Western Allies had indicated. Roosevelt 
said that among the main topics for discussion at Teheran were 
measures which would bring about the removal of thirty or 
forty German divisions from the Eastern Front and Stalin 
agreed that such a transfer would be most helpful. Roosevelt 
then said that, by the end of the war, the American-British 
merchant leet would have achieved such proportions that it 
would be more than the two nations could possibly need and 
he felt that some oi these ships should be made available to the 
Soviet Union. To this, Stalin replied that an adequate merchant 
fleet would be o great value, not only to the Soviet Union, 
but for the development of relations between the Soviet Union 
and the United States after the war, which he hoped would be 
greatly expanded. He said that if equipment were sent to the 
Soviet Union from the United States, a plentiful supply of raw 
materials from that country could be made available to the 
United States. 

There was considerable discussion of French affairs during 
which Stalin surprised the President by expressing the opinion 
that it was Petain rather than de Gaulle who represented "the 
real physical France." There was no doubt in Roosevelt s mind 
on this and subsequent occasions that Stalin considered the " 
collaborationists more important than the fighters of the resis¬ 
tance movement in expressing French sentiments. 

Mention of ndo- 1 Tina brought the conversation around to 
the Far 1 fast and Roosevelt told Stalin of his conversations with 
Chiang Kai-shek and the plans for offensive operations in 
Burma. Stalin expressed a low opinion of the fighting quality 
of Chinese troops but said that this was the fault .of their lead¬ 
ers. Roosevelt referred to one of his favorite topics, which was 
the education of the peoples of the Far Eastern colonial areas, 
such as Indo-China, Burma, Malaya and the East Indies, in the 
arts of self-government; he pointed with pride to the Ameri¬ 
can record in helping the people of the Philippines to prepare 

themselves for independence. He cautioned Stalin against 

* 
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bringing up the problems of India with Churchill, and Stalin 
agreed that this was undoubtedly a sore subject. Roosevelt said 
that reform in India should begin from the bottom and Stalin 
said that reform from the bottom would mean revolution. 

This meeting lasted forty-five minutes but, like all confer¬ 
ences with the Russians, most of the time was taken up in the 
arduous process of translation. At four o’clock, Churchill and 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff arrived for the First Plenary Ses- 
v : 1 °f die Teheran Conference, which bore the exu tant code 
name, EUREKA. Also present at this first session were Hop¬ 
kins, Eden and Molotov—and it should be noted that through¬ 
out the Teheran Conference Hopkins acted, in effect, as Sec¬ 
retary of State in relationship to the two Foreign Ministers. 
Stalin s only Chief of Staff was Marshal Voroshilov, and Leahy 
and King represented the U.S. Joint Chiefs. Marshall and 
Arnold were not present; they had misunderstood the time of 

the meeting and had gone off on a sightseeing tour around 
Teheran. 

Stalin and Churchill agreed that the President should take 
the chair at this first meeting and he opened it by saying that 
he was glad to welcome the Russians as "new members of the 
family circle and to assure them that these conferences were 
always conducted as gai herings of friends with complete frank¬ 
ness on all sides. lie believed that the three nations represented 
would work together in close co-operation not only for the 
duration of the war but for generations to come. Churchill 
said that here was represented the greatest concentration of 
power that the world had ever seen and that in the hands of 
those present was the happy future of mankind; he prayed that 
they might be worthy of this God-given opportunity. Stalin 
said that this fraternal meeting did indeed represent a great 
opportunity and it was up to those present to use wisely the 
power which their respective peoples had given them. 

Roosevelt then expressed the American point of view toward 
the war. He had the impression that Stalin knew very little 
about the progress of the war against Japan and he therefore 
1 alt with that subject first. He said, according, to the record 
that the United States was more directly affected by the war 
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in the Pacific and that the United States forces were bearing 
the chief burden in that area with, of course, help from Aus¬ 
tralian and British forces; the greater part of the U.S. naval 
establishment was in the Pacific and over a million men were 
being maintained there. He pointed out as evidence of the 
immense distances in the Pacific that one supply ship operating 
from the United States could make only three round trips a year. 
The allied strategy in the Pacific was based on the doctrine of 
attrition which was proving successful. We were sinking more 
Japanese tonnage than the Japanese were able to replace. He 
said that the allies were moving forward through the southern 
islands and now through the islands to the east ol Japan. On 
the north little more could be done due to the distance between 
the Aleutian and Kurile Islands. On the west our one great 
objective was to keep China in the war, and for that purpose 
an expedition was in preparation to attack through North 
Burma and from Yunnan province. In this operation Anglo- 
American forces would operate in North Burma and Chinese 
forces from Yunnan. The entire operation would be under 
the command of Lord Louis Mountbatten. In addition, am¬ 
phibious operations were planned south o! Burma to attack the 
important Japanese bases and lines of communication in the 
vicinity of Bangkok. The ’resident pointed out that although 
these operations extended over vast expanses of territory the 
number of ships and men allocated for the purpose was being 
held down to a minimum. He summed up the aims of these 
operations as follows: (I) to open the road to China and sup¬ 
ply that country in order to keep it in the war, and (2), by 
opening the road to China and through increased use of trans¬ 
port planes to put ourselves in position to bomb Japan proper. 

"The President then said he would turn to the most impor¬ 
tant theater of the war in Europe. He said he wished to empha¬ 
size that for over one year and a half, in the last two or three 
con 1 erences which he had had with the Prime Minister, all 
military plans had revolved around the peesiuHi ol ielie\mg 
the German pressure on the Soviet front; that largely because 
of the difficulties of sea transport it had not been possible until 
Quebec to set a date tor the cross-channel operations. He 
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pointed out that the English Channel was a disagreeable body 
of water and it was unsafe or military operations prior to the 
month of May, and that the plan adopted at Quebec involved 
,,;i ! - - i '- edition and had been set at that time for May 
i, 1 944 -” 

At this point, Churchill interposed the remark that the Brit¬ 
ish people had every reason in the past to be thankful that the 
English Channel was such a disagreeable body of water. 

Roosevelt then went on to say that although he was not in 

favor of any secondary operations which might tend to delay 

the cross-Channel invasion, OVERLORD, he and the Prime 

.Minister had been discussing possible future operations in 

taly, the Adriatic and Aegean Seas, and from Turkey as a base 

m the event that the Turks might be induced to enter the war. 

The President also informed the Marshal of the plans for land- 
ings in Southern France. 

Stalin then spoke of the war in the Pacific, making no bones 
or the lact that the Soviet Government welcomed all Anglo- 
American successes against the Japanese. He said that up to 
now the Russian forces had not been able to join in the war 
against Japan because of their heavy involvements with Ger- 
many. He explained that the Russian forces in Siberia were 
sufficient for purely defensive purposes but that they would 
hate to be increased threefold before they could be strong 
enough to engage in offensive ground operations against the 
Japanese and he added that when Germany was finally de¬ 
feated the necessary Russian reinforcements could be sent to 
eastern Siberia and then, he said, "We shall be able by our com¬ 
mon front to beat Japan." (This was the first assurance given to 
Roosevelt or Churchill to that important effect.) Stalin gave a 
derailed analysis of German strength on the Russian Front and 
described the difficulties encountered by the Red Army in 
a wanting over recaptured terrain where the Germans had 
systematically destroyed all possible facilities for communica- 

ion and supply. Referring to the Italian campaign, he said that 
great benefit had resulted from the freeing of the Mediter¬ 
ranean to Allied shipping but he did not believe that further 
advances up the Peninsula would be of much avail, for the 
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A ps presented "an almost insuperable barrier, as the famous 
Russian General Suvorov discovered in his time." He said the 
entry of Turkey into the war might be helpful in opening the 
way to the Balkans, but that the Balkans were far from the 
heart oi < Germany, and the only direct way of striking at that 
heart was through France. 

Churchill gave assurance that both he and the President had 
long agreed as to the necessity of the cross-( Channel operation 
and that it was now planned to put one million men on the 
continent of Europe in May, June and July, 1944. He said 
that the operations in North Africa and Italy had always been 
considered as secondary to OVERLORD. Stalin said that he 
had not meant to convey* the impression that he considered 
these operations as secondary or to belittle their significance 
since they were of very real value. 

Churchill said that the original force for OVERLOKP 
would consist of nineteen American and sixteen British divi¬ 
sions, that being the maximum number that Britain could 
afford because of its manpower limitations. The additional 
divisions for the subsequent exploitation of OVERLORD would 
come in a steady stream from the United States. He said that 
there might be delays in the launching of OVERLORD—the 
great bottleneck at the moment being the shortage of landing 
craft—and that pending such delays the Allied forces should 
not remain idle. He then reverted to the desirability of getting 
i urkey into the war, as he did over and over again with a per¬ 
sistence that was both admirable and monotonous. 

Roosevelt surprised and disturbed Hopkins by mentioning 
the possibi ity of an operation across the Adriatic for a drive, 
aided by i'ito’s Partisans, northeastward into Rumania to effect 
a junction with the Red Army advancing southward from the 
region o Odessa. 1 lopkins thereupon scribbled a note to Ad¬ 
miral King: "Who’s promoting that Adriatic business that 
the President continually returns to?" To which King replied, 
"As far as I know it is his own idea." Certain y nothing could 
be farther from the plans of the U.S. Chiefs of Staff. Churchill 
was quick to associate himself with Roosevelt s suggestion, but 
Stalin asked if the continuation of operations in or from Italy 
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would in any way affect the thirty-five divisions which he under¬ 
stood were earmarked tor s IVERLORD. Churchill replied at 
some length that they would not. 

Stalin then expressed the opinion that it would be unwise 
to scatter forces in various operations throughout the Eastern 
Mediterranean. 1 le said he thought that OVERLORD should 
be considered the basis for all operations in 1944 and that after 
the capture of Rome the forces used there should be sent into 
Southern France to provide a diversionary operation in sup¬ 
port of OVERLORD. He even felt that it might be better to 
abandon the capture of Rome altogether, leaving ten divisions 
to hold the present line in Italy, and using the rest of the Allied 
force for the invasion of Southern France. He said it had been 
the experience of the Red Army that it was best to launch an 
offensive from two converging directions, forcing the enemy 
o move his reserves from one front to the other. Therefore, 
lie tav ored simultaneous operations in Northern and Southern 
France, rather than the scattering ot forces in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. He stated quite plainly, and repeated it sev¬ 
eral times, his conviction that in any case Turkey would not 
agree to enter the war. 

Churchill said that he could not believe the Turks would be 
so "mad” as to reject this opportunity to join with the United 
Nations under the most favorable circumstances, but Stalin 
observed that there were some people who apparently pre¬ 
ferred to remain 'mad.” 

Roosevelt said that if he were to meet with President Inonu 
of Turkey he would, of course, do everything possible to per¬ 
suade him to enter the war, but that if he were in Inonus place 
he would demand so heavy a price in airplanes, tanks and 

equipment that the granting of these requests would result in 
indefinite postponement of OVERLORD. 

This first meeting ended at 7:20 p.m.— having lasted three 
hours and twenty minutes—and thereafter Roosevelt signed 
four more Congressional bills and a Proclamation and worked 
on Ins mail until dinner-time, 8:30, when he was host to Stalin 
Molotov, Churchill, Eden, Sir Archibald Clark Kerr (British 
Ambassador in Moscow), Hopkins, Harriman and the three 
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interpreters. This dinner represented a major achievement By* 
the Filipino sailors who had moved only four hours previously 
into a strange kitchen, which, because o: the haste with huh 
the house had been made available, lacked most of the essential 
equipment, including a range. These deficiencies had been 
rapidly supplied and the dinner was served successfully. 

Hopkins noted that Stalin was grayer than when he had 
seen him last in the summer of 1941 and also much dressier, 
now wearing a uniform with gold epaulettes each bearing a 
large, white star fastened with a red pin. Stalin doodled and 
smoked during the meetings. His voice was quiet—barely audi¬ 
ble—and he seemed to expend no effort in placing emphasis 
on anything as he talked to the interpreter. Harriman has sar 
that Stalin in greeting Hopkins at 1 eheran displayed more 
open and warm cordiality than he had been known to show to 
any foreigner; evidently the Marshal saw in Hopkins one who 
had made promises and done his level best to keep them. 

At dinner on the first evening Roosevelt and Stalin discussed 
Fairbanks, Alaska, as a suitable spot for a ater meeting* Stalin 
again expressed himself on the subject of France whose ruling 
class, he felt, was rotten to the core; he described the* tonner 
Vichy Ambassador to Moscow, Bergery, as typical of the ma- , 
lority of I Tench politicians. He did not consider that France 
could be trusted with any strategic positions outside her own 
borders in the postwar period. 1 fe still seemed to attach little 
importance to de Gaulle as a real factor in political or other 
matters. 

The conversation turned to the subject of postwar treatment j 
of Germany and the frontiers of Poland. Stalin said that Poland 
should extend to the Oder and that the Russians would help 
the Poles to establish their frontier thus far west, but he was 
not specific about Poland's eastern frontier. According to the j 
record: "The President then said he would be interested in the 
question o: assuring the approaches to the Baltic Sea and had 
in mind some form of trusteeship with perhaps an interna' 
tional state in the vicinity of the Kiel Canal to insure free navi¬ 
gation in both directions through the approaches. Due to some 
error of the Soviet translator Marshal Stalin apparently though' 
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that the President was referring to the question of the Baltic 
States. On the basis of this understanding, he replied categori¬ 
cally that the Baltic States had by an expression of the will of 
the people voted to join the Soviet Union and that this ques- 
flu;i ' l " I10t therefore one for discussion. Following the clear- 
ing up of the misapprehension, he, however, expressed himself 

favorable in regard to the question of insuring free navigation 
to and from the Baltic Sea ” 

The following memorandum was written on Stalin’s views 
concerning postwar Germany: 

In regard to Germany, Marshal Stalin appeared to regard all 
measures proposed by either the President or Churchill for the sub¬ 
jugation and for the control of Germany as inadequate. He on various 
occasions sought to induce the President or the Prime Minister to go 

™ Smg TV V ^ WS 35 ‘° the strin S ency of the measures 
Tn hr n h , e Tu ? Germany - He a PP e arcd to have no faith 

teriv of *e b at‘t> °J f if? ° f * he German pe0ple and s P oke bit ‘ 

f" ‘ e V IOn - A t ev,dence of the fundamental German devotion to 
guilty he cited the occasion in 1907 when he was in Leipzig when zoo 

G "“ a " workers fa,led t0 a PP ear at an important mass meeting be- 

' tickets wl>| VaS " M COntr °" er , at the station P' atform to punch their 
ickcts which would permit them to leave the station. He seemed to 

changed 21 mtntal ‘ ty of disci P line and obedience could not be 

that H ! ,ler was a very able man but not basically intelli- 
g nt, lacking in culture and with a primitive approach to political and! 

other problems. He did oot share the view of the President t .t Hitler 
was mentally unbalanced and emphasized that oM? a very a ble ^ 
could accomplish what Hitler had done in solidifying the German 
people whatever we thought of the methods. Although he did not 
specifically say so, it was apparent from his remarkf that he eon- 

h A Tv, that Hltler through his stupidity in attacking the Soviet Union 
Ml 4 previous victories, 

the uncon n t,me r eaSUre , Marshal Stalin questioned the advisability of 
unconditional surrender princiHe with no definition of the exact 

erms which would be imposed upon Germany. He felt that to leave 

unconditional surrender unclarified mere y s ved 

to unite the German, people, whereas to draw up specific termT no 
matter how harsh, and tell the German people thal this was wha” 

.G^„°capi^„ aCCtPt - W ° Uld ’. in ^ hastln rda^l 
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If Roosevelt made any comment on this expression of opin¬ 
ion on the controversial question of unconditional surrender, it 
was not recorded. But the subsequent record proves that he did 

not change his mind. ■ - 

The next morning, Monday, military staff talks were held at 

which it was determined that it would be feasible to mount an 
operation against Southern France with a two-division assault 
and a ten-division follow-up to be launched simultaneously 
with OVERLORD D-Day or from two to three weeks preced¬ 
ing it. In the study of personnel available in the Mediterranean 
theater made at this meeting appeared the note, Eisenhower 
states that 370,000 Italian troops are now cooperating wit 
Allied Forces,” which seemed a remarkable number only ten 
weeks after Italy s surrender and with two thirds ot Italy sn 

in German hands. • 

During these talks, Voroshilov asked a great many searching 

questions about innumerable details concerned with the actual 
preparations for OVERLORD. He was not interested ir 
the plans were, or the 'program” for production; he wanted to 
know what was actually being done. He asked General Brooke 
point-blank if he attached the same importance to OVER- 
LORD that General Marshall did. Brooke replied in the affirma¬ 
tive but added that he knew how strong the German deiens^ 
of Northern France were and that under certain circumstances 
OVERLORD' could fail. Voroshilov said that the British and 
American forces had clearly demonstrated their superiority 
over the Germans in the fighting on land in No ■ v r: 1 1 1 

more particularly in the air over Europe and that if the U.S. am 
British staffs really had the will and the desire to go through 
with OVERLORD it would be successful and would "go down 
in history as one of our greatest victories.” He admitted the 
difficulties oi a trans-Channel operation, as had Stalin, but sai 
that the Russians had encountered comparable difficulties in 
toe crossing 0 1 wide rivers and had ovt come them because 

they "had the will to do it/’ 

Marshall, whom both Stalin and Voro*$hilov obviously rec¬ 
ognized as the supreme advocate of OVERLORD and therefore 
their friend, said that he wished to oirer one o nent: The 
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difference between a river crossing, however wide, and a land¬ 
ing from the ocean is that the failure of a river crossing is a 
reverse while the failure of a landing operation is a catastrophe.” 
Marshall went on to say, "My military education and experience 
in the First World War has all been based on roads, rivers, and 
railroads. During the last two years, however, I’ve been acquir¬ 
ing an education based on oceans and I've had to learn all over 
again. Prior to the present war I never heard of any landing- 
craft except a rubber boat. Now I think about little else.” 

Voroshilov said admiringly to Marshall: "If you think about 
it, you will do it.” 

While this meeting was going on, Roosevelt attended to 
more mail. According to Harriman, Churchill sent over a mes¬ 
sage suggesting that he and the President have lunch together 
preparatory to the next Plenary Session that afternoon. But 
Roosevelt was too conscious of the presence of the NKVD men 
and did not want the report to be spread that he and the Prime 
Minister were hatching their own schemes. Harriman conveyed 
Roosevelt's regrets to Churchill who was not pleased by them 
and remarked that he could accept rebuffs as well as the next 
one but, as Harriman told it, he said, "I shall insist on one 
thing: that I be host at dinner tomorrow evening. I think I have 
one or two claims to precedence. To begin with, I come first 
both in seniority and alphabetically. In the second place, I rep¬ 
resent the longest established of the three governments. And, 
in the third place, tomorrow happens to be my birthday.” 

Roosevelt lunched quietly with his own household. His son 
Elliott had arrived that morning from Egypt, his plane having 
been delayed by engine trouble. After lunch the President had 
a short session with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who reported their 
conclusions on ANVIL, the Southern France operation, and 
presented memoranda they had prepared for the President to 
\,'scuss with Stalin for measures to be taken in anticipation of 

rw:d a tTHl ry D ,nC V he t fiainSt Japan ' At 2: 45 Stalin ar- 
. ( he President s log book indicates that Molotov was 

b u Ut th f " 1inutes of the meetin 8 make no mention 

renorr t'tV A RoOSevC ;' c said he wished to lend Stalin a 

P from a U.S. Army officer who had been with Tito in 
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Yugoslavia and had the highest respect for the work eing done 
there by the Partisan forces. Stalin thanked the President and 
said he would read the report with interest and return it. Roose¬ 
velt then gave Stalin three memoranda: 

( 1 ) A request for permission for U.S. bombers from Britain 
to use Russian air bases for refueling, rearmament and chut* 
gency repair in the proposed "shuttle bombing of Germany. 

(2) A request that planning be started at once with a view 
to establishing bases for upwards of 1,000 U.S. heavy bombers 
in the Siberian Maritime Provinces for an air offensive against 
Japan. 

(3) Requests for the exchange of information and for fur¬ 
ther preliminary planning for eventual operations against 
Japan. In this memorandum Roosevelt said: 

Specifically, I have in mind the following items: 

a. We would be glad to receive combat intelligence information 

concerning Japan. # , , 

b. Considering that the ports for your Far Eastern submarine ana 
destroyer force might be threatened seriously by land or air attack, 
do you feel it desirable that the United States should expand base 
facilities sufficiently to provide for these forces in U.S. bases? 

c. What direct or indirect assistance would you be able to give in 
the event of a U.S. attack against the northern Kuriles? 

d. Could you indicate what ports, if any, our forces could use, 
and could you furnish data on these ports in regard to their naval 
use as well as port capacities for dispatch of cargo? 

Stalin promised to study these documents. (He later agreed 
to the shuttle bombing not only from bases in the United King¬ 
dom but from Italy as well; he explained that he must defer 
consideration of the requests relative to the Far East until after 

his return to Moscow.) 

Roosevelt then asked Stalin if he cared to discuss the future 
peace of the world and Stalin said there was ru thing to prevent 
them from discussing anything hey pleased. 'Whereupon, 
Roosevelt gave Stalin an outline of his concept of an organiza 
tion, based on the United Nations, for the preservation o! world 
peace. It was to consist of three main bodies: 

First-—an Assembly composed of all members of the Unite 
Nations which would meet in various places at stated times for 
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the discussion of world problems and the making of recom¬ 
mendations for their solution. Stalin asked if this Assembly 
was to be world wide in scope, or merely European, and Roose¬ 
velt said it should be world wide. 

Second—an Executive Committee which would consist of 
the U.S.S.R., the U.S., the U.K. and China, together with repre¬ 
sentatives of two European nations, one South American, one 
Middle Eastern, one Far .astern and one British Dominion. 
This Executive Committee would deal with all nonmilitary 
questions—such as economy, food, health, etc. 

Stalin asked whether this committee would have the right to 
1 1 ; dr Ivons v. iich would be binding on all the nations. 
Roosevelt was indecisive in his answer to that one. He did not 
believe that the Congress would permit the United States to be 
bound by the decision of such a body. He said that the Com¬ 
mittee could make recommendations for settling disputes with 
the hope that the nations concerned would be guided thereby. 

The third body, as set forth by Roosevelt, was what he 
termed ’The Four Policemen’’—the U.S.S.R., U.S., U.K. and 
China. This, as its name implied, would be the enrorcing agency 
with power to deal immediately with any threat to the ^eace 
or any sudden emergency. The President cited the Italian attack 
on Ethiopia in 1935 as an example of the failure of the League 
ot Nations to deal promptly and forcibly with an act of aggres- 
Sion. He add that had the Four Policemen existed a, thafdnte 

" ' ild have be en possible to close the Suez Canal and thereby 

prevent Mussolini from attacking Ethiopia. 

Stalin expressed the opinion that this proposal for the Four 

olicemen would not be favorably received by the small nations 

ot Europe. For one thing he did not believe that China would 

be very powerful when the war ended—and, even if it were 

ujropear, states wou ld resent having China as an enforcement 

uthon,.. for themselves. He therefore suggested, as an alterna- 

p'Vr tl J ere c be one committce Europe and one for the 
the Tin,Zt c C Europe , an committee to consist of Britain, Russia, 

PresVdenrl *Tu P ° SSlbly °" e other Euro Pean nation. The 
made bv £? su ^ estion was somewhat similar to one 

y Churchill for regional committees — one for Europe, 
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one for the Far East, and one for the Americas— and Roosevelt 
doubted that the Congress would agree to American participa¬ 
tion in a purely European committee which might be able to 
compel the involvement of American troops. He said that only 
a crisis such as the present one could compel the Congress to 
agree to such a step—that it would not have been possible to 
send American troops to Europe in the present war had it not 
been for the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. 

Stalin said that if the President’s suggestion for a world or¬ 
ganization were carried out—particularly the Four Policemen 
part of it—this might require the sending o! American troops 
overseas. Roosevelt said that he had only foreseen the sending 
of American naval and air forces to Europe and that any lan 
armies needed in the event of a future threat would have to be 
provided by Britain and the Soviet Union. 

He saw two possible kinds of threat—one minor, and one 
major—to world peace. The minor threat might arise from a 
revolution or civil war in a small country, or the kind oi Tacna- 
Arica dispute that sometimes arises between relatively small 
neighboring states. This could be met by application of the 
quarantine method, the closing of limited frontiers and the 
imposition of embargoes. 

The major threat would be provided by a gesture of aggres¬ 
sion on the part of a large power; in this case the Four Police¬ 
men would send an ultimatum to the threatening nation and, if 
the demands were not immediately met, they would subject that 
nation to bombardment and, if necessary, invasion. (There 
seems to be no evidence of any discussion of the possibility that 
the offending aggressor might be one of the Four Policemen.) 

Stalin talked of the immediate problem of the future treat¬ 
ment of Germany. He said that he had discussed the question 
on the previous day with Churchill and considered that the 
Prime Minister was too hopeful in assuming that Germany 
could not rise again. It w r as Stalin s belief that Germany would 
be able to recover its power completely within fifteen or twem 
years unless forcibly prevented from doing so, and that there¬ 
fore there must be more certain safeguards than those provided , 
by the type of organization which the President had proposed. 
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Stalin said that, to provide insurance against another career 
aggression by Germany, the United Nations must gain and 
maintain control of physical strong points not only within 
Germany and along the borders of Germany, but also at strate¬ 
gic bases outside Germany. 1 e mentioned Dakar specifically 
as one of such bases. He applied the same rules to the future 
containment of fapan, naming the islands in the vicinity of 
Japan as essential bases for the prevention of future aggression. 

Stalin said that any organization or committee that might be 
set up for the preservation of peace must have the power not 
only to make decisions in times of emergency but to have con¬ 
tinued military occupation of the necessary bases against Ger¬ 
many and Japan. 

Roosevelt said that his agreement with Marshal Stalin on this 
was one hundred per cent. He said that although he was fully 
cognizant oi the present weakness of China, he had insisted 
that tie Chinese must participate in the four-power declaration 
at Moscow because he was thinking far into the future and be¬ 
lieved that it was better to have the 400 million people of China 
as friends rather than as possible enemies. 

There was then some discussion of the ability of the Germans 
to convert apparently peaceable industries secretly to wartime 

^ >UI ? C ^f eS Sa ^ ^at die Germans had shown great skill’in 

d option, but Roosevelt expressed confidence that if the 
world organization were sufficiently strong and effective it 
cou prevent repetition of Germany’s secret rearmament. 

t was now 3*30* and Stalin and Roosevelt moved over to the 
arge con erence room of the Russian Embassy where Churchill 

the "f ° n j el i a l f ? f Ki °g 1 George VI, presented to the Marshal 
r , word of Stalingrad.” Following this impressive ceremony 
ihe twenty-eight participants in the conference sat down at the 

siof P . ‘I 5 6 3 ? d went t0 work on the Sec o nd Plenary Ses- 
Rr I 1 S 'f ted Wlth a review of the morning staff session bv 

quesdok MarShaI1 and V ° r0Shil0V ’ and then Stalin fi ted the big 
Who will command OVERLORD''” 

the«uTo V n e m7 Hed , that u hiS had not been decided. Stalin 
Hereupon made it cleat that until a supreme commander were 
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named he could not believe in the reality of the operation. 

Roosevelt must have been sorely tempted at that moment to 

name General Marshall as supreme commander and have done 

with it, bu 1 he did not do so, for reasons known only to himself. 

He said that the decisions taken at this ! Conference would affect 

f dc him e of 1 he particular officer, and this probably meant tie 

- 1C u (: u IJ appoint M arshall only if the command involved aII 

of Western and Southern Europe instead of ( ' I K ' ! EP 
alone. 

^ duo lull 1 hen launched forth on a lengthy statement along 
familiar lines. He ranged from the Channel to Southern i ‘ante 
to Italy to \ ugoslavia to Rhodes and so to Turkey, dwelling for 
some time on that lavorite subject. The record states that the 
Prime Minister "summed up the tasks before the conference 
as (1) to survey the whole field of the Mediterranean, and 
(2) how to relieve Russia, and ( 3) how to help OVERLORD- 

Stalin said, If we are here in order to discuss military mat¬ 
ters, among all the military questions for discussion, we, the 
U.S.S.R., consider OVERLORD the most important and deci- 
' e. He said that, from the Russian point of view, Turkey, 
Rhodes, Yugoslavia and even the capture of Rome were not 
important. He recommended that a directive be given to the 
military staffs as follows: 

(1) In order that Russian help might be given from the 
East to the execution of OVERLORD, a date should be set and 
the Operation should not be postponed. 2) If possible the 
attack in Southern France should precede OVERLORD by two 
months, but if that is impossible then it should be launched 
simultaneously with or even a little after OVERLORD. This 
would be an operation in direct support of OVERLORD as 
contrasted with diversionary operations in Italy or the Balkans. 

3 ) The Commander-in-Chief for OVERLORD should be 
appointed as soon as possible. Until that is done, OVERL 5 hi } 
c.uinot be considered as really in progress. Stalin added that the 
.ip['ointment of the Commander-in-Chief was the business of 
the President and Mr. Churchill but that it would be advan¬ 
tageous to have the appointment made here in Teheran. 

( him. In 11 tiij.de a Inal and, one must say, gallant attempt in 
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behalf of Rhodes and Turkey as strategic points, but Roosevelt 
said that it seemed that he and the Prime Minister and the Mar¬ 


shal were agreed on the main directive to the Chiefs of Staff 
which was to go ahead on the assumption that OVERLORD 
was the dominating operation and, while the Staffs might make 
recommendations for subsidiary operations in the Mediter¬ 
ranean area, they must be careful to consider nothing that could 
possibly cause a delay in OVERLORD. 

Stalin thereupon said to Churchill that he would like to ask 
him a rather indiscreet question: did the British really believe 
in OVERLORD or were they expressing their approval of it 
merely as a means of reassuring the Russians? The record is 
not quite clear at this point but it would seem that Churchill 
now accepted the inevitable and said that Britain would hurl 
every ounce of her strength across the Channel at the Germans. 
Tension still existed, however, so Roosevelt observed that with¬ 
in an hour a very good dinner would be awaiting all of them, 
with Marshal Stalin as their host, and that he for one would 
have a large appetite for it. He suggested that the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff meet again in the morning and settle the matter 
of OVERLORD once and for all. The meeting then ended. 

The official records of these meetings were written with so 
much circumspection that the inherent drama was largely ob¬ 
scured, but it was far too big to be totally disguised. One can- 
not read these deliberately dry and guarded accounts without 
the reeling that here were Titans determining the future course 
of an entire planet. This was indeed the Big Three. Churchill 
emp oyed all the debater’s arts, the brilliant locutions and cir¬ 
cumlocutions, of which he was a master, and Stalin wielded 
his bludgeon with relentless indifference to all the dodges and 
temts of Ins practiced adversary; while Roosevelt sat in the 
middle, by common consent the moderator, arbitrator and final 
authority His contributions to the conversations were infre¬ 
quent and sometimes annoyingly irrelevant, but it appears time 

the last word C ^ ehemn anc * at Yalta — that it was he who spoke 


feS* dl ! ri " 8 the Teheran Conference Roosevelt drew 
ree circles, winch represented his conception of the basis of 
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the United Nations Organization . 
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the United Nations Organization. The center circle was marked 
"Executive Committee,” the one on.the right was marked "4 
Policemen and the one on the left "40 United Nations (The 
General Assembly) under which came 'I.L.O.-Health-Agricul- 
ture-FoodC This, so far as I know, was the first crude outline of 
the U.N. structure put down by Roosevelt who, unlike Hopkins, 
loved to draw charts. 


The dinner on Monday evening was marked by a great deal 
l :ig of Churchill by Stalin; I am not qualified to say 
whether it was intended or accepted in a spirit of good-humored 
raillery, but it was evidently unremitting throughout the eve¬ 
ning. At one point, when the question of postwar control of 
strategic bases was being discussed, Churchill stated that Britain 
h ■ not desire to acquire any new territory but intended to hold 
on to what she had and to reclaim what had been taken from 
specifically Singapore and Hong Kong—and that while 
she might e\entually release portions of the Empire ot her own 
free will, she could not be compelled to give up anything with¬ 
out a war. Stalin commented on this that Britain had fought 
L 1 11 ; nd that lie personally favored increases in the 

^ ,!1 1 D) L ir C particularly in the area around Gibraltar which 


was presently the property of Francos Spain. When Churchill 
asked what territorial interests Russia might have in the fu¬ 
ture, Stalin was quoted as having replied, "There is no need 

to speak at the present time about any Soviet desires—but when 
the time comes, we will speak.” 

During the dinner, Stalin made a surprisingly frank state- 
ment of the past quality of the Red Army. According to the 
record, "He said that in the winter war against Finland the 
Soviet Army had shown itself to be very poorly organized and 
had done very badly; that as a result of the Finnish War, the 

7" 7* N ( 1 vm y had bce n reorganized; but even so, when 
the Germans attacked in 1941, it could not be said that the 

Red Army was a first class fighting force. That during the war 
with Germany, the Red Army had become steadily better from 
he point of view of operations, tactics, etc., and now he felt 
jat it was genuinely a good army. He added that the general 
pinion in regard to the Red Army iiad been wrong, because 

A 
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it was aot believed that the Soviet Army could reorganize and 
improve itself during tirqe of war.” 

Stalin had been annoyed that the afternoon conference had 
ended with reference of the OVERLORD problem to the Com¬ 
bined Chiefs of Staff, for he could not understand why the 
decision should not be made there and then by Roosevelt, 
Churchill and himself without interference by a mere "military 
committee. This was another evidence of the fact, noted by 
Hopkins on his first trip to Moscow, that there was no real 
authority in the Soviet I Inion below the top. However, when 
the Big Three met again before lunch the next day, Tuesday, 
Roosevelt asked Churchill to read Stalin the results of the 
Staff meeting and, when this had been done, Stalin expressed 
great satisfaction with the decision and promised that the Red 
-5Army would undertake offensive operations concurrently with 
OVERLORD which would demonstrate the importance that 
the Russians attached to the opening, at last, of the Second 
Front. But—Stalin again asked—"When will the Commander- 
in-Chief be named? Roosevelt said that he would need three 
or four days to consider the matter and to discuss it with his 
staff. He said that it had been decided that morning to appoint 
one commander for OVERLORD, another for the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and probably a third to command the Southern France 
operation temporarily during the landing phase and the ad¬ 
vance up the Rhone Valley to the junction with the main forces 
in Northern France. Sta in approved this as sound military doc¬ 
trine—and the military discussions at Teheran were thereby 
ended; but Churchill had not quit yet. 

Perhaps when Church ills own memoirs of these later years 
are published there will be revelation of the extent to which 
he was influenced in his thinking about OVERLORD by the 
possibility of German collapse before an invasion as a result 
of some such uprising against Hitler by German generals as that 
which was actually attempted and bungled after the invasion 
in July, 1944 * There is no doubt that Roosevelt never took 
this possibility very seriously as a solution to the problems of 
achieving total victory. Here again he was influenced by grim 
memories of the results of the Armistice in 1918. Indeed, at 
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the time of the Trident Conference, he decided to issue a state¬ 
ment explaining that the unconditional surrender formula 
meant that the United Nations would never negotiate an 
armistice with the Nazi Government, the German high com¬ 
mand, or any other organization or group or individual in 
Germany; this statement was never issued because, Roosevelt 
said, Churchill persuaded him against it. It seems evident that 
Stalin would have agreed with Churchill on that point but that 
he certainly agreed with Roosevelt that Germany could not be 
defeated by anything less than the application of overwhelm¬ 
ing armed force on the continent itself in the west. 

It is not a matter of record, but it is the testimony of some 
who were present at this conference that Stalin was told, un¬ 
officially (and not by Roosevelt) that the President would 
appoint Marshall to the OVERLORD command and that Stalin 

made evident his conviction that no wiser or more reassuring 
choice could be made. 


Extreme amiability prevailed throughout- lunch and a short 
Plenary Session in the afternoon and at dinner that evening 
(this was Churchills sixty-ninth birthday party; Roosevelt’s 
gut to him was a Kashan bowl which he had purchased that 
day at the local U.S. Army "PX”). During lunch the extremely 
important question of Russia’s need for warm water ports was 
f o u g t up by Churchill, who said that his government not 
only recognized the legitimacy of this requirement but also 

1<)pe c tc !. see Russian fleets, both naval and merchant, on all the 
seas Stalin remarked that the British had not felt that way in 

Lord Curzon s time, and Churchill replied that those were other 

days. Stalin smiled and said that Russia also was quite different 

in those days. It was Roosevelt who mentioned the possibility 

that Russia might have access to the port of Dairen in Man- 

n.T'r vT' . d ' d S ° f ° r , Che first time here - at Teheran, and 
at Yalta (when, according to legend, he was so enfeebled 

as to be non compos mentis). Stalin immediately expressed 

e opinion that the Chinese would object to this proposal but 

Roosevelt said he thought they would agree to having Dairen 

Stand d k P °n C mternatlonal guarantee. It is my under- 

anding that Roosevelt was not merely guessing about this— 
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that he had, in fact, discussed this very point with Chiang Kai- 

shek in Cairo a few days previously. 

While Stalin, Churchill and Roosevelt were having lunch 
that day, Eden, Molotov and Hopkins were meetii g for lunc 
at the British Legation. The main topics of conversation were 
the future United Nations strategic strongpoints about the 
world, in which Hopkins took considerable interest, and the 
question of getting Turkey into the war, about which he ap¬ 
peared to be indifferent. Indeed, in response to a question by 
Molotov as to whether 'Turkey’s entry would cause a delay m 
OVERLORD, Hopkins replied that it was the Presidents im¬ 
pression and that of the U.S. Chiefs o Stall at it would ^ au ^ e 
such a delay. In that case, said Molotov, Stalin would be 
opposed to getting Turkey into the war. dden said it had been 
proposed that President Inonu be invited to meet the President 
and Prime Minister in Cairo a few days hence and suggested 
that a Russian representative be present at these meetings. 

On the subject of strategic bases, Hopkins said: The loca¬ 
tion of these future strong points and what they will require 
in the way of land, sea and air forces will have to be worked out 
with a view as to who would be a potential future enemy. The 
President feels it essential to world peace that Russia, Great 
Britain and the United States work out this control question 
in a manner that will not start each of the three powers arming 
against the others. The question of building up bases in the 
Pacific should not be a difficult one. We Americans do not want 
sovereignty over any of the islands that are freed from t e 
Japanese. The United Nations may exercise some sort of pro¬ 
tective influence over them. As regards the Philippines, when 
they gain their independence we would still consider it a vis 
able to have naval and air bases there umli-r f lllu; ^ M K ' 


rather than United Nations control.” . , 

At the dinner that Tuesday evening, Churchill describe 

Roosevelt as one who had devoted his life to the cause oft e 
weak and helpless, one who through 1 is courage and foresig te^ 
iction in 1933 had indeed prevented a revolution in the United 
States and had steadily since then "guided his country along 
the tumultuous stream of party friction and internal politics 
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amidst the violent freedoms of democracy.” Proposing a toast 
to Stalin, Churchill said that the Marshal was worthy to stand 
with the mightiest figures of Russian history and merited the 
title of "Stalin the Great.” 

In reply, according to the record, "Marshal Stalin said that 
the honors which had been paid to him really belonged to the 
Russian people; that it was easy to be a hero or a great leader, 
if one had to do with people such as the Russians. He said that 
the Red Army had fought heroically but that the Russian 
people would have tolerated no other quality from their armed 
forces. He said that even persons of medium courage and even 
cowards became heroes in Russia. Those who do not, he said, 
are killed.” 

It was at this dinner that Stalin made his frequently quoted 
statement that without American production, the war would 
have been lost. 

Roosevelt expressed the belief that the Teheran Conference 
had increased the hopes for a better world—and by a better 
world he meant one in which the ordinary citizen can be as¬ 
sured the opportunity for peaceful toil and the just enjoyment 
of the fruits of his labors. 

Hopkins also made an after-dinner speech at Teheran, tell¬ 
ing the Russians that he had made a long and thorough study 
of the British Constitution, which is unwritten, and of the War 
Cabinet, whose authority and composition are not specifically 
defined. He said that as a result of this study he had learned 
that The provisions of the British C Constitution and the powers 
of the War Cabinet are just whatever Winston Churchill wants 
them to be at any given moment.” This observation was greeted 

with loud laughter, particularly from the Prime Minister him¬ 
self. 

At lunch on Wednesday, the final day, there was long dis¬ 
cussion of the proposed meeting with the Turkish officials. 
Hopkins was firm in asserting that before any such meeting 
there must be detailed agreement as to exactly what form of 
military assistance should be promised the Turks if they were 
to enter the war. ^JC^hen Churchill mentioned the requirements 
for landing craft for an assault on the island of Rhodes in the 







Hopkins’ memorandum jot insertion tn the minutes of the 
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month of March, Hopkins was so anxious to have the rcvorJ 
straight that he wrote out his own version of his comments for in¬ 
clusion in the minutes, as follows: "Mr. Hopkins again pointed 
out that the United States Chief of Staff had not given con¬ 
sideration to the detailed requirements of the Turkish ( r 
tion. The whole of the Mediterranean was soon to come under 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff—hence the resources must be 
examined in the light of that fact. It should be clearly under¬ 
stood that the American side believe that there are no landing 
craft available for an attack on Rhodes—and more important 
still that even il the landing craft were available—no decision 
has been reached as to whether or not the landing craft could 
not be used to better advantage in some other operation. Under 
any circumstances it should be clearly understood that 
tion can be made to President Inonu, implied or otherwise, that 
an amphibious landing can be made on Rhodes. ’ 

Here was an instance of Churchill’s friend, "Lord Root of 
; Matter, attempting to nail down an issue so firmly that 
the Prime Minister would not be able to pick it up and run with 
it again, particularly in the conferences with the Turks when 
it might suddenly assume the character of an inescapable com¬ 
mitment. 

Following the discussion as to how to get Turkey into the 
war there was talk about how' to get Finland out of it, but no 
definite conclusions appear to have been reached. During this 
meeting, 1 iopkins passed a note to Roosevelt: "Mr. President: 
What do you think of letting the Russians give dinner to¬ 
night—your last chance at Russian food? Harry.’’ To which 
Roosevelt replied: "O.K. But I have to leave early as we sleep 
at the camp. F.D.R.” 

, During the afternoon, Roosevelt had a private talk w ; ith 
Sta in anti olotov for the purposes of putting them in posses- 
| sion of certain .essential facts concerning American politics. It 
was a cause of wonderment to the President that the Russian 
leaders appeared to be so inadequately informed as to condi* 
tions in the United States or the character of public opinion. 
They had their full quota of diplomatic representatives an 1 
the members of numerous wartime missions to furnish intelli- 







gence 
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in addition to which there was, presumably, the entire 
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membership of the American Communist party. It could only 
be assumed that, as was so often the case with the most exten¬ 
sive intelligence systems, Moscow believed and trusted those 
agents who reported what Moscow most wanted to hear— 
whereas those who sent in objective and sometimes discourag- 
ing reports which approximated the truth were suspected of 
having been contaminated by their capitalistic environment 
and were transferred to less attractive posts, such as Siberia. 
The Russians were not the only ones who erred in this respect: 
American representatives in Moscow whose reports were too 
favorable were suspected of having gone Communist, and the 
State Department was traditionally on the alert against any of 
its foreign Service officers who displayed the slightest tendency 
to become pio-British. Thus, it was always safest for those who 

wrote reports to take an aggressively chauvinist line toward 
all foreigners. 

Roosevelt felt it necessary to explain to Stalin that there 
were six or seven million Americans of Polish extraction, and 
others of Lithuanian, Latvian and Estonian origin who had the 
same rights and the same votes as anyone else and whose opin¬ 
ions must be respected. Stalin said that he understood this, but 

he subsequently suggested that some "propaganda work" should 
be done among these people. 

Later, Churchill and Eden arrived for the final meeting. 
There was a discussion of the division of the Italian Fleet on 
which agreement was immediate, and then one on the fron¬ 
tiers of Poland in which Roosevelt did not take part; it ended 
with evolvement of a formula much like that which was even¬ 
tually adopted. There was extensive discussion of the dismem¬ 
berment of Germany. Roosevelt submitted a plan for five 

l“° US / Tq (l) i>rUSsia (reduced >> (2) Hanover and 

stadr ul ’ ir ^ ax0I }y and ^ipzig area, (4) Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, Hesse-Kassel and the area south of the Rhine (s ) Ba- 

iZi, d “ ^. W r,h. Kiel iLl ! and 

burg, and the Ruhr and the Saar, to be under United 

rhn rVii COn T?' T hen Roosevelt offered this suggestion 
Churchill exclaimed, "To use an American expression, the 
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President has said a mouthful!’’ Churchill agreed that Prussia 
should be separated I rom the rest; he believed that the southern 
states should be detached to become part of a Danubian Con¬ 
federation. 



Note from Hopkins to Roosevelt during final meeting at 

Teheran. 


Stalin was not enthusiastic about either proposal, but said 
that of the two he preferred Roosevelt’s. He felt that dismem¬ 
berment meant dismemberment—that the Prussian officers and 
staffs should be eliminated but that otherwise he saw little dif- 
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ference between the people of one part of Germany and 
another. As to putting any parts of v iermany in any Confedera¬ 
tion, he said that, whatever form it might take, if there were 
Germans in it they would soon dominate it and the threat of 
a greater Germany would be revived. He said that there would 
always be a strong urge on the part of the Germans to unite and 
that the whole purpose of any international organization must 
be to neutralize this tendency by applying economic and other 
measures including, if necessary, force. This discussion ended 
up nowhere; it was decided that the subject should be con¬ 
sidered, further by the European Advisory Commission in Lon¬ 
don. 

It had been planned to continue the conference another dav 
but the weather forecasts indicated that conditions would be¬ 
come unfavorable for flying over the mountains to Cairo and 

rn Cei ™t d advisable for th e President to leave the following 
( hursday) morning. This meant a considerable rush in pre- 

panng the official communique (which was one of the wars 

' >st ‘nspinng statements) and the Declaration on Iran. The 

atter document was carried by Harriman from Roosevelt to 

Stalin to Churchill who all signed it. Then Harriman aimed 

iran e who^ko er Hurley wh ° took ic to the Shah of 

memoranl £ n t d “• A year later Harriman reported in a 

Bolden dfr W3S C 1 0nf T ed as ^ factual points by 

ts o r. S1 ^ had fai ‘ ed t0 reveal the where 

aboms o this signed document. Hurley was consulted but he 

in a White House file. P 1 6 y loCated 

hr* irstat 

wi,h hope *; d ■ to - 

Z*'-™' »*« wo"d, H.‘hS'S “ij is 

two men with whom he had been dealing on various im 

ETSKTS h : d J ound /T ^"ou n g zrz s aZ 

ChurchiUs tireless advocaSTof < ?‘ d ‘ berately dlscour «ous, and 
b-» mo* than n,e, taxing iffiTSdSTET£ 
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fault in these two men which was gloriously conspicuous by 
iis absence, and that fault was hypocrisy, for all that was great 
and all that was regrettable in both of them stood out in such 
unmistakably bold relief that no mask could be thick enough 
or pliable enough to cover it. Roosevelt now felt sure that, to 
use his own term, Stalin was "getatable,” despite his bludgeon¬ 
ing tactics and his attitude of cynicism toward such matters 
as the rights of small nations, and that when Russia could be 
convinced that her legitimate claims and requirements—such 
as the right to access to warm water ports—were to be given 
full recognition, she would prove tractable and co-operative in 
maintaining the peace of the postwar world. 

If there was any supreme peak in Roosevelt’s career, I be¬ 
lieve it might well be fixed at this moment, at the end of the 
Teheran Conference. It certainly represented the peak for 
Harry Hopkins, 

Before he could leave this area, Roosevelt had an engage¬ 
ment to fulfill with the American troops of the Persian Gulf 
Command, and he drove from the Russian Embassy to Camp 
Amirabad where he spent the night as guest of General Con¬ 
nolly, one of the engineer officers who had been with Hopkins 
in W.P.A. (The Patterson-McCormick press evidently over¬ 
looked the opportunity to find another "plot" in this.) On 
Thursday morning, Roosevelt took a jeep ride around the 
cam P ai made a speech to the isolated, homesick, sun-scorched 
G.I. s, who could never even know the stimulus of an air-raid 
alert or a sounding o (iQ. At 9:45 A.M. the President’s party 
took nit foi Cairo, where a lot more White House mail includ¬ 
ing nine more Congressional bills and a Proclamation 01 a 
‘Day of Prayer had accumulated. On Saturday morning Presi¬ 
dent Inonu and the Turkish delegation arrived, and some mad 
wag in Cairo circulated the report that all the Turks wore 
hearing devices so perfectly attuned to one another that they 
all went out of order at the same instant whenever mention 
was made of the possibility of 'Turkey’s entering the war. 

In the background of this meeting with the Turks were 
Churchill’s talks at Adana following the Casablanca Confer- 
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ence, and a meeting at Cairo between Eden and Numan Mene- 
mencioglu, the Turkish Foreign Minister, only three weeks 
before Teheran. The latter talks had been somewhat less than 
negative, which accounted for Stalin's lack of confidence in 
any further attempts. Roosevelt was also skeptical and Hop- 
'ins even more so, but Churchill was never discouraged. I be- 
lie\e that the 1 _>.S. Chiefs of Staff were actively alarmed that 

, „ e J. m ?Z ht c °me into the war and thereby, as General Mar¬ 
shall liked to put it, "burn up our logistics right dowh the line ” 

Roosevelt participated with Churchill in two of the meet¬ 
ings with the Turkish President and Foreign Minister. There 
was another meeting on what was known as "The Foreign Sec¬ 
retaries level " involving Numan, Eden and Hopkins. (Lau- 
rence Steinhardt was present at all these sessions.) And, finally 
after theconference appeared to have ended on a basis of'"no 
decision, Churchill held another meeting on his own with 

Numan ln an attempt to revive the subject and 
start all over again. 

.Jjf* n .° need t0 attem P t t0 « ive a detailed account of these 

g Tk onversanons whlch ended just about where they be¬ 
gan. The record is complete and available for future study by 

WorlTw ’ TL Want t0 write on " The failures of the Second 

frequently Lt 5“^“ “ ? Y [ hat dunn S the talks Roosevelt 
TtXsh1! 4 cons 'd«able amount of sympathy for the 

this is cJV i° V u W a ? d even state d. on one occasion—and 

standahTe T ‘t- S ? lemn record —that it was quite under- 
hould "no l distinguished and amiable gentlemen 

ti ^ , ant -to be caught with their pants down ” 

could J“ rks T" 6 WHling t0 enter the war °my when they 

des rucXn f WCre Stf0ng enou 8 h to prevent the quick 

inevkablv r,k C ° U " try ' The strengthening process would 

y time, and time was the one thine Churchill rlirl 

not want to concede for OVPP mpn ng r hU Chl 1 dld 

j , ,1Lcae » ror UvLKLORD was now onlv six mnnrhc 

wotJd 3 be 'im^ssTble.' W&S appr ° achin S when its postponement 

befXShat tt" Tur a ks S_SatUrd r y • Sund3y ’ Monda y> Decem - 

' ‘ ' ,e rurks were to Cairo, conferences of tremen- 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 

WASHINGTON 


Cairo, 

December f>, 19u3 


The Prime banister. 




Th* Pr^citWi* propose/ to send over (Vis'signature the 
i'olloTfinc message to the Generalissimo tonight* Do you concur 
in this action? 

m 

■'Conference with Stalin involves ys in combined 
grand operations on European continent in late .spring 
giving fair prospect of terminating vtrax with Gcnnajy 
by end of sumer of These operations impose so 

large a requirement of heavy landing craft as to make 
it impracticable to devote a sufficient number to the 
amphibious operation in Bay of Bengal simultaneously 
with iauncJiing of Tarzan to insure success of operation# 

"This being the casei Would you be prepared go ahead 
with Tanan as now planned, inclu j ling commitment to 
maintain naval control of Bay of Bengal coupled wilh^ 
naval carrier and corLaando amphibious raiding ope ration a 
simultaneous with launching of Tartan? Also there is 
the prospect of &~29 boobing of railroad and port Bangkok# 

"If not# would you prefer to have Tartan delayed until 
llovmber to include heavy amphibious operation* Veaimhile 
concentrating all air transport on carrying supplies over 
the hump to air and ground forces in China* 





nr am influenced in this matter by the trmenduous 
advantage to be received by China and the Pacific through 
the early termination of the war with Germany* 


"he slight revisions in the above cable were wr itten b) Hopki 
loose veil added his initials. Churchill’s agreement , initials an 
he date were added in his customary red ink. The penct e 
fords in the upper right-hand corner were written by Sidney 
lyman during the process of organizing the Hopkins papers . 
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^ 1 tance, immediate and permanent, were being held 

by the President, Prime Minister and the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff. In an earlier chapter 1 have expressed my belief that there 
was only one occasion in the entire war when Roosevelt arbi¬ 
trarily' overruled the unanimous decision of his own Chiefs of 
Staff, there is, admittedly, some question as to the accuracy of 
thar belief but, if it is true, then this second conference at 
Cairo was certainly the one occasion. Moreover, Roosevelt felt 
impelled to renege on his own promise to Chiang Kai-shek, 
made ten days previously, that the two powerful operations in 
South East Asia would go forward: the land offensive in North 
Burma, known as TARZAN, and the amphibious moves, first 
against the Andaman Islands in the Bay of Bengal, known 
as BUCCANEER. The British, who would have predominant 
Visibility or supplying the forces for BUCCANEER were 
firm in opposition to it. Churchill pointed out that Stalin's 
sudden and voluntary statement at Teheran of Russia's inten¬ 
tion to join in the war against Japan changed the whole stra¬ 
tegic picture, removing the need for the establishment of air 
bases in China since the bases in Eastern Siberia would be 
more readily accessible by way of Alaska and much more suit¬ 
able for the bombing of the main industrial centers in Japan 
It was undoubtedly the shipping problem, emphasized by Lewis 
Douglas who was present at Cairo, which influenced Roose- 
velrs reluctant decision to abandon BUCCANEER altogether 

V" “ restrict 11 | n SC0 P e that it became of inconsequential 
, Th y c , *' as P len ty of bitterness over this reversal as has 
cn testified by Stilwell's memoirs and the unpublished recol¬ 
lections of the U.S Chiefs of Staff. But Roosevelt summed up 
his conu-pt of the basic plan of action as follows- 

A. Accept OVERLORD and ANVIL [Southern Francel 
as the paramount operations of 1944. 

cr?V ake evef y effort to get the additional t8-2o landing 
eraft for operations in the Eastern Mediterranean. 8 

he hascot bnr‘ ral Mountbatten be told that he can keep what 
do the best’ hecan ”° m8 “ n ° thing eUe; and that he ™st 
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On December 5 Roosevelt and Hopkins prepared and 

Churchill agreed to the following message to the (jeneralissimo: 

* 

Conference with Stalin involves us in combined grand operations 
on European continent in the late spring giving fair prospect or 
terminating war with Germany by end of summer of 1944 - These 
operations impose so large a requirement of heavy landing craft as 
to make it impracticable to devote a sufficient number to the am- 
• phibious operation in Bay of Bengal simultaneously with launching 

of Tarzan to insure success of operation. 

This being the case: Would you be prepared to go ahead with 
Tarzan as now planned, including commitment to maintain nava 
control of Bay of Bengal coupled with naval carrier and commando 
amphibious raiding operations simultaneous with launching of Tar 
zan? Also there is the prospect of B-29 bombing of railroad and port 

Bangkok. , 

If not, would you prefer to have Tarzan delayed until Novem er 

to include heavy amphibious operation? Meanwhile concentrating a 

air transport on carrying supplies over the hump to air and groun 

forces in China. , 

I am influenced in this matter by the tremendous advantage to t>e 

received by China and the Pacific through the early termination o tv 
war with Germany. 

No mention was made in this message of the most impor 
tant factor of all: Stalin’s statement relative to Russia s entry 
into the war against Japan. This was deliberately omitted e 
cause of the constant apprehension that no secret was secure 
in Chungking—and the damage that might r : ■' ' ! 
age on this one was obviously inestimable. 

On the same Sunday that Roosevelt made this decision whic 
exerted so considerable an effect on relations with China an 
perhaps on the whole course of the war not only in the Far 

East but in Europe as well—he made the m< > 1 1 

concerning the supreme command for OVERLORD. He made 
it against the almost impassioned advice of Hopkins and Sam¬ 
son, against the known preference of both Stalin and Churchill, 
against his own proclaimed inclination to give to George 
Marshall the historic opportunity which he so greatly desired 

and so amply deserved. 

Marshall has written me of this occasion: 
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Harry Hopkins came to see me Saturday night [at Cairo] before 

dinner and told me the President was in some concern of mind over 

my appointment as Supreme Commander. I could not tell from the 

Hopkins statement just what the President s point of view was and 

m' i ; i merely endeavored to make it clear that i would go along 

wholeheartedly with whatever decision the President made, lie need 

have no fears regarding my personal reaction. I declined to state my 
opinion. 


The next day the President had me call at his Villa, either immedi¬ 
ately before or immediately after lunch, I think the latter, where, in 
response to his questions, I made virtually the same reply I made to 
Hopkins. I recalled saying that I would not attempt to estimate 
my capabilities; the President would have to do that; I merely 
wished to make clear that whatever the decision, I would go along 
with it wholeheartedly; that the issue was too great for any persona 7 
feeling to be considered. I did not discuss the pros and cons of the 
matter. If I recall, the President stated in completing our conversa¬ 
tion, I feel I could not sleep at night with you out of the country.” 

Roosevelt thereupon announced his selection of Eisenhower. 
It was one of the most difficult and one of the loneliest decisions 
he ever had to make: as events proved, not only in Western 

Europe but in the whole superb direction of the war, it was 
surely one of the wisest. 


From Cairo, Roosevelt flew back to Tunis and, when he was 
met there by Eisenhower, said, "Well, Ike—you’d better start 
packing.’ Eisenhower at Erst thought that this meant confirma¬ 
tion of his assignment to Washington as Acting Chief of Staff. 
On the subsequent flight to Malta and then to Sicily Roosevelt 
talked at great length to Eisenhower about the prodigious diffi¬ 
culties that he would confront during the next few months at 
us new headquai ters in London, wffiere he would be surrounded 
>y the majesty of the British Government and the powerful 
personality of Winston Churchill, who still believed, in Roose¬ 
velt s opinion, that only through failure of a frontal attack 
across the Channel into France could the United Nations lose 

SacJr ElS ^° We ^ llstened attent ively to this advice as "The 
Sacred Cow droned over the Mediterranean waters where he 
had made a name for himself. 

After Teheran. Hopkins cabled Molotov: "I greatly enjoyed 
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the conferences we held together and I hope that they may be 
continued. The meetings of Marshal Stalin and the President 
have, I am sure, done an infinite amount of good in bringing 
our two countries more closely together for the waging of the 
war and the peace. I send you my warmest regards.” 

Molotov replied to this cordial message in kind, saying: 
"Just like you I cannot but express my satisfaction regarding 
our work together at the Teheran Conference and the possibil¬ 
ity of continuation of this work in the future. The meeting of 
Premier Stalin with President Roosevelt is of the greatest im¬ 
portance for drawing closer together the peoples of our coun¬ 
tries in the interests of the cause of speeding up our common 
victory and postwar collaboration. Best wishes. 

Of utmost significance were the reports from the American 
Embassy in Moscow on the Russian newspapers which indi¬ 
cated an almost "revolutionary change” in the Soviet attitude 
toward the United States and Great Britain It appeared that 
the whole propaganda machine was turned on to P r ° mot <j 
enthusiasm L ,h? "Historic Decision," a. Tehetan winch had 
solidified Allied unity in the common purpose to shorte 

war and to make secure the peace. jjJhrnsidcastl 

On Christmas Eve, Roosevelt made a world-wide broadc 

from Hyde Park. He paid tribute to Churchill, sayi .ft 
heartfelt prayers of all of us have been sut i t us gr . f 

the world ” (Churchill had suffered another severe attack ot 
pneumonia in Africa.) Of Stalin, Roosevelt saic, . . 

who combines a tremendous, relentless determination 
stalwart good humor, believe he is truly representative o 
heart and soul of Russia; and 1 believe that^e are going 
along very well with him and the Russian people \ery w 
indeed.” 

This was the first Christmas in years that Hopkins ha no 
spent with the Roosevelts. He and his wife and daughter were 
now moved into their small but cheerful house in Georgetown 
and Hopkins was very happy with his new surroundings an 
the prospects for a better world. The President’s daughter, Anna 
Boettiger, had come to visit the family for Christmas and she 
occupied the Lincoln Study, where Hopkins had lived for three 
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and a half years. She stayed on there, giving invaluable company 

and comfort and help to her father until he went to Warm 
Springs to die. 


There now must follow a long lapse in this narrative. On 
New Years Day, 1944, Hopkins was having a fine time with 
a gathering of friends, when suddenly he seemed to droop and 
said that he felt as if he had a cold coming on and had better 
go upstairs to bed. He was out of commission thereafter for 
nearly seven months. He went first to the Navy Hospital, then 
to Miami, and from there to the Mayo Clinic for another 
severe operation (which was referred to in the letter from 
Roosevelt that appears in the first chapter). Early in May he 
went to White Sulphur Springs for a long convalescence. 

Some desperate appeals reached him during his illness and 
a large percentage of them were concerned with China. At one 
point, T. V. Soong cabled him, "Several years ago when you 

i ital, I recall that against the injunction of your 
ottor you hurried from hospital when a vital international 
principle was at stake, oday a fateful decision is again being 
made . . On another message relayed from Soong, Hopkins 
wrote, 1 can't do this sort of thing out here. Tell them I'm 


0l j 2 he knew that an am phibious operation desig- 

nated FLINTLOCK was on—it was an attack on Kwajalein 

Atoll in the Marshall Islands—and he knew that his eighteen- 
year-ol, son Stephen, a private first class, was there with the 
Marines. He wrote his son the following letter: 


You can imagme how much my thoughts have been with you due 
ing the last few days and I hope that all has gone well; I am sure it 

. ' ™ Ja , ps , can never withstand the force we are throwing at them 

in the Marshalls. 

DavM is on an aircraft carrier somewhere in that show and it may 
be you have already seen him. 

I heard from Robert a day or two ago and he is being assigned to a 
"tTomes Wi “ fitt him !n thE big Eur ° pean push whenever 

hois°“ iSe anJ ° iana afe b ° th Wdl and alt °S eth « enjoying the new 
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I have been laid up for the past month in the navy hospital and will 
probably be here for a couple of weeks more. Then I am going to take 
a real rest in Miami Beach for another month. It has been nothing 
serious but I seem to have had more difficulty in bouncing back this 
time ... 

Do write me if you get a moment, but I presume you will be pretty 
busy during the next few weeks so will not expect to hear f rom you. 

At any rate you know that I wish you the best of luck. 

That letter was never delivered. While Hopkins was on the 
train bound for Florida, he received the 'ollowing telegram: 
'T am terribly distressed to have to tell you that Stephen was 
killed in action at Kwajalein. We have no details as yet other 
than that he was buried at sea. His mother has been notified. 
I am confident that when we get details we will all he even 
prouder of him than ever. I am thinking of you much. F.D.R. 

When the details did come in, Hopkins was given cause for 
pride. Stephen had been killed on his first day in combat—-the 
day before his father wrote the above letter. 1 le was car ing 
ammunition to an isolated machine-gun unit. It was a routine 
job, of the sort that is done by thousands of soldiers every day 
in war, and Stephen did it until he fell with the same courage 
that so many other boys miraculously displayed when it was 
their duty to do so. 

In the hospital, Hopkins was visited by his old Grinnell 
friends, Robert and Florence Kerr, and he talked to them by 
the hour about his son, Stephen. He had two messages of sym¬ 
pathy from recent, wartime friends which touched him greatly. 
One was from Sir John Dill, who himself had only a few 
months more to live. He wrote: "Harry, this war has hit you 
very hard. I know of no one who has done more by wise and 
courageous advice to advance our common cause. And w r ho 
knows it? Some day it must be known. George Marshall and I 
have been talking today of the great part which you have played 
and are p aying. So may this sorrow not weight you down too 
much and may you soon be fit and well to rejoice your friends 

and continue your great work.” 

The other was a beautifully lettered scroll, forwarded by the 
President to Hopkins at the Mayo Clinic. It was inscribed: 
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Stephen Peter Hopkins 
Age 18 

"Your son, my lord, has paid a soldier’s debt: 

He only liv’d but till he was a man; 

The which no sooner had his prowess confirm’d 
In the unshrinking station where he fought, 

But like a man he died." 

Shakespeare 

To 1 larry Hopkins from Winston S. Churchill 
13th February, 1944 


Stephen TetcrHopkins 

Aqe 18 


u Yoi 1 i-'son,my'( orb,has patdasoldxciis debt: 

He- only iivdbut tflIE e was a marij 
u le whid t no soonerlu d lus prowess con Hrxr& 
1 n the 11 n sh ni ikdag station wh c > v he fbiiqhv, 
'Butlikc a man he dicb.” 

Shakespeare. 

Hairy Hopkins fro ihXWhston S.CIui rd nil 

13 Pekruary, 1944% 
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The quotation is from the final scene of Macbeth. 

When Hopkins moved early in May from Rochester, Min* 
nesota, to the Army’s Ashford General Hospital in White Sul¬ 
phur Springs, there were the usual protests from some of the 
press. "Who entitles this representative of Rooseveltian squan- 
dermania to treatment and nursing in an Army hospital?" was 
one of the questions. The War i department issued a statement 
that Hopkins was entitled to this hospitalization as Chairman 
of the Munitions Assignment Board and that the Secretary of 
War had authorized his admission. 

He was there when the forces went across the Channel into 
Normandy on D-l )ay, June 6. He told me a long time later that 
during the months in hospital he thought endlessly about the 
various problems that had arisen since 1939, and of how the 
bottlenecks had been broken and the desperate shortages ol 
strategic materials converted into surpluses, and it all seemed 
in r etrospect as if it had been easy. For production was Ameri¬ 
ca’s game and the challenge had only to be clearly stated to be 
met. 'hit, he said, there was one miracle that he could not ex¬ 
plain: how did it happen that the United States, an unw'arlike 
and unprepared country if there ever was one, was suddenly 
able to produce so large and so brilliant a group o: military 
leaders, competent to deal with situations that had never befo e 
existed in the history of the world? Where did they come from? 
And what had they been doing during all those twenty years 
when our Navy had been used merely to pose for newsreels 
and our Army had been kicked around like "a mangy, old 
dog"? 

In this connection, I looked into the 1939 edition of Who's 
Who in America and found that although Marshall, King, 
Arnold, Stark and Mac Arthur were listed, among those not 
mentioned among the even faintly prominent of that time 
were; Generals Eisenhower, Bradley, Stilwell, Mark 'lark, Pat¬ 
ton, Patch, Hodges, Wedemeyer, Spaatz, Kenney, Eaker and 
Chennault of the Army, or Vandegrift and Holland Smith, of 
the Marine Corps, or Admirals Nimitz, Halsey, Spr nance, 
Mitscher, Kinkaid, Hewitt, Sherman and Kirk, of the Navy. 
Considering the list of all the commanders from Pearl < L’at bor 
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on, it was extraordinary how few failed to meet the tremendous 
opportunities presented. There was none of the agonizing trial- 
and-error period through which Lincoln had to pass before he 
found Grant. This time, wdth remarkably few exceptions, the 

right men were assigned in the first place. 

Another thought that Hopkins expressed when he had time 
for reflection was this: 'In trying to figure out whether we 
could have got across the Channel successfully in 194 2 or I 943 > 
you've got to answer the unanswerable question as to whether 
Eisenhower, Bradley, Spaatz, Patton, Beedle Smith, and also 
Montgomery and Tedder and a lot of others, could have handled 
the big show as they did if they hadn't had the experience fight- 
• ing Germans in North Africa and Sicily? 

The debate about the Second Front will probably continue 
for as long as any of the immediate participants in it shall live, 
and after that all that will matter is that it actually happened 
precisely when it did and new world history was made. No one 
today wastes much time wondering whether William the lon- 
querer did the right thing in selecting the year 1066. 


part v: 1944, 1945—VICTORY 

AND DEATH 


CHAPTER XXXI 
The Fourth Term 


On July 4, 1944, Hopkins left the hospital in White Sulphur 
Springs and flew back to Washington to continue his convi¬ 
nce in his Georgetown home. During the next three wee s 
he went to the White House very occasionally to see the Presi 
dent, but he was incapable of doing much work or catching up 
with the bewildering series of victories that were being achieve 
all he way from Guam and Saipan in the Marianas Group, 
within B-29 range of Japan itself, to the Vitebsk-Mogilev line, 
which represented the last ditch for the Germans on Russian 
soil. (This huge area of victory, be it said, die! not inclu e 
Burma and China; indeed, the military situation in China was 
about to become much worse than at any time since the Marco 
Polo Bridge 'incident’’ in 1937.) - 

On June 28, the Republicans had nominated ! : ; \ 

Dewey as heir candidate for President. On July 11, Roosevelt 
announced that he would run for a fourth term if nominate*, 
by the Democratic National < 'onvention, which was to be 
in Chicago during the week of July 19. While the con 1 

was in progress, Roosevelt traveled to San Diego and there 

embarked for Pearl Harbor to meet with Admiral Nimitz and 

■ * 

General MacArthur for the determining of future strategy in 
the war in the Pacific. The main decision to be made there, as 
1 understand it, was between the Navy plan to devote the 
ground forces to landings on Formosa, and the MacArthur plan 
to liberate the Philippines; Roosevelt ultimately decided in 
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favor of the latter, and there were some cynics (especially in 
the Navy) who remarked in undertones that perhaps the Presi¬ 
dent’s choice had been influenced by the thought that the Phil¬ 
ippines would provide a more popular victory in an election 
year. 

()n July 19, Churchill cabled Hopkins explaining his concern 
about the forthcoming Southern France operation (ANVIL). 
There was continuing debate about the wisdom of that move— 
and Churchill was still arguing doggedly for the application of 
Anglo-American forces to the Balkans. At this late stage, the 
Prime Minister may have been concerned by the smashing Rus¬ 
sian advances, especially those toward Southeastern Europe, 
The shattering o the Vitebsk-Mogilev line brought the Red 
Army well into Poland and Lithuania and close to East Prus¬ 
sia; the Russians had already entered Rumania and reached the 
eastern tip of (Czechoslovakia and there appeared to be nothing 
that could stop them.from pushing on to the Danube and 
across it into Bulgaria and Yugoslavia to the borders of Greece 
a 1 Turkey. Churchill emphasized the need for another major 
conference saying that affairs were getting into a most tangled 
state for the Three Great Powers—or, he added, for the Four 
Great Powers, if China were still included. He asked if Hop¬ 
kins would accompany the President on the Pacific journey, 
and Hopkins replied: 


I am remaining here in Washington and not going with the Presi¬ 
dent. I am able to work only two or three hours a day. Things seem 
to be going extremely well in the war and I think that Hitler is now 
really on the run. The President showed me his message to you sug¬ 
gesting a conference which I imagine will soon come off and I hope 

k* C *k ere ' I l°°k forward to Beaverbrook’s arrival which will assure 
a big breeze here in Washington. 


Hopkins then wrote to Sir John Dill: "The Prime Minister 

sounds a little jittery, but maybe he is turning his professional 
manners loose on me.” 


On that same day, inly 20, occurred rhe following events: 
General Tojo resigned as Premier of Japan, being succeeded 
y neral Kuniaki Koiso; a bomb planted in a conference 
room almost brought the life of Adolf Hitler to a timely end; 
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and F.D.R. was renominated or a fourth term, the Democrats 
naming Senator Harry S. >11 man as his running mate on the 
following day. 

The British Eighth and the American Fifth Armies had been 
advancing steadily up the Italian Peninsula since the break¬ 
through at Cassino and from the Anzio beachhead and the - 
taking of Rome on June 4, just two days before OVERLORD 
D-I>ay, a juxtaposition of events which appeared to be due to 
superb co-ordination of Allied planning but which was actu- j 
ally largely fortuitous. The Germans had been driven back to 
the ine rrom Pisa through the outskirts of Florence to Ancona 
and it seemed that the Allies would soon reach the Valley of 
the Po. During the six weeks since the first landings in Nor¬ 
mandy, the build-up there had gone ahead at such „a phenomenal 
rate that it approximated a total of one and a half million 
men, a million and a half tons of materiel, and upwards of half 
a million vehicles—and all this had been done without benefit 
of a large port, the harbor at Cherbourg not yet having been 
cleared. On July 26 came the break through St. Lo, followed 
by the immortal sweep of the Third Army across the base 01 
the Brittany Peninsula and up the Loire and across the Seine. 

Hopkins wrote to the President saying that his talks with 
Beaverbrook had ‘ indicated to me how difficult it is to ho d a 
formal economic conference with Great Britain on any single 
subject at this particular time. Max, himself, was quite unhappy, 
not so much because he did not have his way about the agree¬ 
ment but because he claims he senses a good deal of hostility 
there. One o 1 our present difficulties is that everybody thinks 
the war is over. I hope if you decide to speak on the radio 
from Seattle, that you will scotch this. I think the American 
people have no idea of the severe tests we have ahead of us, 
particularly in the complete defeat of Japan.” 

The “hostility” sensed by Beaverbrook was attributable to 
the sentiment, widely expressed in Washington at that time, 
that while the American forces in France were dashing ahead a 
a devil-may-care rate of speed and with thrilling success, the 
British under Field Marshal Montgomery on the Allied left 
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^a:ik seemed to be "dragging their ieet/’ It was reported that 
Eise lower was so annoyed and worried about this that he 
had even appealed to the Prime Minister to visit the 21st Armv 
Group headquarters near Caen in Normandy to try "to per¬ 
suade Monty to get on his bicycle and start moving." Mont¬ 
gomery had always been a highly controversial figure, and also 
a conspicuously independent one. After the Teheran Confer¬ 
ence, the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff were depressed to hear that 
Montgomery had been named to command the ground forces 
in OVERLORD; although they had utmost respect for his 
demonstrated qualities as a superb soldier, they considered him 
a commander of the "down to the last shoelace school, and 
they feared that he would delay and postpone to such an extent 
that the one opportunity favorable as to weather for this enor¬ 
mous and complex operation would be lost. However, in this 
respect, they were pleasantly disappointed—for once Mont¬ 
gomery became involved in OVERLORD he w r as its deter- 
mined champion and helped greatly in "beefing it up” and 
in resisting every attempt to sabotage it—and he accepted the 
date set by Eisenhower and stuck to it. It is not for me to com¬ 
ment on the reasons for or against his subsequent delays, but 
I may say that I look forward with great interest to reading 
what the two highest living authorities, Eisenhower and 
Churchill, have to say about this subject. Much has been writ¬ 
ten about it already by considerably lesser authorities and the 
disputes between Bradley and Patton and Montgomery have 
been underscored and, quite possibly, overemphasized. Al¬ 
though these are represented as Anglo-American disputes which 
are said to demonstrate the hopeless differences between the 
two nations, it should be pointed out that at the vcjy same time 
t iere were immeasurably more bitter and more irreconcilable 
euds between two American generals in China, Stilwell and 
ennault, and two other American generals who were com¬ 
manding adjoining forces in the Marianas campaign and both 
0 whom happened to bear the name of Smith. Hopkins, of 
course, had been deeply involved in the Stilwell-Chennault 
racas > but he was glad to have no part in the distasteful battle 
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o; the Smiths in which the adherents of these two honorable 
generals (one Army and one Marine Corps) hurled charges 
of extreme ugliness. 

The Hopkins papers are very incomplete at this point for, 
although he was given access to all the cables that passed through 
the White House to and from the ^resident on the Pacific 
trip, he no longer had any real responsibility for them. He was 
now an adviser but not a prime factor. On June 26, he cabled 
Roosevelt: 

Having given considerable thought to the forthcoming conference, 

I feel that while it would have been advantageous for you to have 
gone almost anywhere for a meeting with Churchill and Uncle Joe 
together, it seems to me that in view of Uncle Joe’s message you 
have nothing to gain by going to meet Churchill alone. I believe that 
the world would construe a conference between you and Churchill 
somewhere in Europe or in England as a political meeting which had 
left Russia out in the cold. You may well want to take up various 
important matters with Churchill soon, in which case, it would be 
much better to have him come to you instead of you going to him, 
and the sooner the better. As to Unde Joe, he obviously wants to 
postpone his next meeting with you until after Germany collapses. 

On August 6, Churchill sent Hopkins a long cable in which 
he explained his grief, in the midst of victory, that there still 
should be differences of opinion between the Allies on strategy. 

This was barely a week before the embarkation 01 the troops or 
the landing in Southern France, but Churchill was still attempt¬ 
ing to prevent this operation from taking place. He said that tlie | 
Riviera coast was well fortified, that Toulon and Marseilles 
were veritable fortresses, and that the enemy in that area was 
much stronger than the Allies could hope to be. I his time, 
however, he did not urge that the ten divisions for ANVIL 
should be sent into the Balkans; he recommended strongly 1 
that they be dispatched around to the west t oast of France to 
join with the OVERLORD forces in the region of St. Nazaire. 

He figured that in this way they would be brought into the 
main campaign far more quickly, for he estimated that even 
if the landing in Southern France were successful mere would 
be a long, slow, bitter fight up the Valley of the Rhone and 
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that it would take ninety days for these forces to effect a junc¬ 
tion with Eisenhower’s armies in the north. 

Hopkins replied to Churchill that, while he had not heard 
from the President concerning the proposed change in ANVII 
plans, he felt sure that the answer would be in the negative. 
He expressed his own view that it would be a great mistake to 
change the strategy now; it would delay the sure liberation of 
France rather than aid it. Our tactical position today, it seems 
to me, is precisely as it was planned and as we anticipated it 
when ANVIL was laid on. Furthermore, it is my belief that 
northern advance from Southern France would go much more 
quickly than you expect. There is not enough enemy strength 
there to stop us. The French resistance fighters will rise up and 
abyssiniate large numbers of Germans and also, let us hope, 
Laval. It was indeed much quicker than Churchill expected. 
The forces under the brilliant command of General Alexander 
M. Patch—one of the most widely unrecognized heroes of the 
war took Toulon and Marseilles far ahead of schedule, then 
swept northward and established contact with General Patton’s 
Third Army near Dijon exactly four weeks after they had first 
hit the Riviera beaches. 

It appears that there was some talk about holding the forth¬ 
coming Roosevelt-Churchill conference in Scotland, and doubt¬ 
less the President would have loved that, but he agreed with 
Hopkins advice and sent a radiogram naming Bermuda as a 
possible meeting place. Churchill said that he had received 
reports of the climate there in September and suggested a re¬ 
turn to the Quebec citadel in September, which was agreed on. 

anous communications passed between Hopkins and Church¬ 
ill preparatory to this conference. They related largely to what 
^as called Phase Two’—the period following German sur¬ 
render wdien Lend Lease would be continued to Britain, on a 
somewhat different basis, to aid in the promotion of British 
economic recovery. There was also the usual discussion con¬ 
cerning the size of the delegations that each nation would send 
0 the conference, and some understandable confusion arose 
mong the Canadian hosts, w no had to make all the arrange- 
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rrents for accommodations, when Roosevelt notified Mackenzie 
King that the American delegation would number not more 
than fifteen or twenty people and that the British would have 
a like number, whereas the lists furnished by the Chiefs of 
Staff showed that there would be some three hundred Ameri¬ 
cans and two hundred and twenty-five British. {The larger 
figures were correct.) Through all these communications Hop¬ 
kins spoke as one who would of course be present at the con¬ 
ference—as he had been present at every major conference 
thus far in the war, including some at which he was the only 
American delegate—but on August 28 he sent the following 
cable: "Dear Winston—Although I am now feeling much bet¬ 
ter I still must take things easy and I therefore eel that I should 
not run the risk of a set-back in health by attempting to fight 
the battle of Ouebec on the Plains of Abraham where better 
men than I have been killed.” 

Churchill replied that he was greatly depressed to hear this 
news. 

Hopkins’ excuse was hardly convincing, for he had never 
allowed considerations of his health to stop him from going 
anywhere at any time when he thought he might accomplish 
something. If he had ever given any thought to the importance 
of his own survival, he would probably have spent the entire 
war in bed, subsisting on liver extract and amino-acid powder. 
The fact of the matter was—and this was later confirmed by 
1 lopkins to Churchill directly—that a distinct change had come 
about in the character of his relationship with the President. 

I do not know just when this was made known to Hopkins, or 
how it was made known, but Roosevelt’s need for Hopkins 
counsel and even more for his companionship was no longer 
so great that the President was willing to defy the criticism 
which invariably arose in the hostile press whenever Hopkins 
took Hull’s place at an important conference. There was no 
open breach between them, as there had been irreparably be¬ 
tween Wilson and ouse. There was simply an admission that 
while the friendship continued and Hopkins would still be use¬ 
ful in various ways, particularly on the domestic political front, 
he was no longer physically fit to share the burden of responsi- 
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k decisions of the war. The trouble was that he 

had been out of commission too long and Roosevelt had of 
necessity lost confidence in his ability to stand up under the 
strain of a job that could never be performed on a part-time or 
even on a forty-eight-hour-a-week basis. 

'?,!D»e.fgct that this considerable but temporary change in the 
Jfcoosevelt-Hopkins relationship did not become publicly known 
proves that very few people were aware of it. If even' an inti¬ 
mation of it had been passed about official Washington there 
would surely have been a leak here or there, and the hostile 
columnists would have been overjoyed to advertise it. They 
might eventually have mourned the loss of Hopkins as an al- 
ways convenient whipping boy, but they could not possibly 

resisted the immediate, glorious opportunity to hold fes¬ 
tival rites over his fall from favor. X 

to Hnnt^ teil f^ er *t jo J hn ^ / ’ nant sent the following letter 
to Hopkins from London: 

h ° W S j eat,y your decision not to go on to the Con- 
p‘"? las bee l n refire “ ed b y friend here. His message to the 

known 'Jo have t0ld yOU 0f his ‘. llness on arr ival which is only 
normii ,i |' ,/tn pc ' l>ple bore. Tonight his temperature is back to 

journey "s t.kcnTt ^ f ° a ^covery. But each 

constantly shortened tJ • ,nterval betWeen '"nesses has been 
cares so much ^f T ,s , n ° onc that 1 have known here who 
the United States andT* V relatl . onsh, P s between Great Britain and 
lt)ya ' *o their ^ ^ 

against Japln^No thn" a ‘ ,d ° abted| y consider the planning of the war 
out rememben-L th n U r , u™* a PP roach the problem with- 

and that they ire it thr K o rita,n bas been fighting for five years 
Men from 16 to b< m of . the barrel as regards manpower, 

country has been on e consenpted, and women from 18 to 50. The 

and know ^ 1 live th em 

Ar my. The British W,v ' nS ij bt P rit,s b Army is older than our 
the Royal Air Force haA " ° ef f ' ian ° Uf merchant seamen. Only 

'be cointr, n the £a tie oVr V“ C ° nt,nUe W reCruit th e youth of 

vening years hs enntfn. ■ f B " “ saved Bri 'ain. In the inter- 

the other services but it Ef, ° P , eratlo ‘} , has done much to save life in 
country. ’ b * haS takcn a f r>ghtfui toll of the youth of the 

When the war with Germany is over the war with Japan will begin 
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* 

for Great Britain, in spite of the early defeats at Hong Kong and 
Singapore, and the fighting in Burma. I have talked about this with 
many soldiers and sailors and airmen. I knew General Wingate well, 
and had something to do with his assignment to the : ar East. He 
told me once that out of every ioo men they sent him, sixty had to 
carry forty. That means that you have to have a selective army if you 
are to fight the Japanese successfully in tropical areas. I have talked 
with Admiral Cunningham, and he told me that special arrangements 
should be made for Navy personnel who move to the Far East. Men 
should have better wages than at present and both soldiers and 
sailors’ families should be given larger family allowances if the 
wanted men are to continue in active service. The Royal Air Force is 
better positioned to move eastward but adjustments would also have 
to be made in that service. 

The careful planning that General Marshall has made to prepare 
our armies for the transition period as we move from the western 
theater eastward, by educational films and in other ways, has no 
counterpart in the present British thinking. The whole field of psycho¬ 
logical preparation for what for them will be the second war has 
been largely neglected. 

It has always interested me that the plans for demobilization fol¬ 
lowing the defeat of Germany have been treated with the utmost 
secrecy for fear of creating misunderstandings in the United States 
in relation to the serious intentions of Great Britain to fight a war 
against Japan. And yet there are many people who are now mobilized 
in the war against Germany who would be utterly useless in fighting 
a war against Japan. I have never questioned this policy since the 
President is a friend of Great Britain, and even a sensible demobiliza¬ 
tion in a presidential campaign might be used against him. 

All that is one side of the picture, 'he really gallant people o 
Great Britain are as anxious to join us in the fight against Japan as 
we are ourselves to defeat Japan, and yet for all that there has seep<- 
into this country through military channels a belief that the Britis 
Navy is not wanted in the Pacific. I know the practical side that many 
of our Navy men feel that the British Navy was built for short hau s 
with available ports that ringed the world, and that conversion wou^ 
mean clogging our navy yards and strengthening the British Navy m 
the postwar years. There is some truth to it all, and yet if we alk n ' 
the British to limit their active participation to recapture areas that 
are to their selfish interests alone and not participate in smashing t ie 
war machine of Japan, it British soldiers don't cross the Atlantic to 
our ports and entrain for our Pacific ports in order to move against 
Japan, and if we shuck the British air force in order to prove our own 
dominance in the air, we will create in the i Jnited States a hatred f° r 
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Great Britain that will make for schisms in the postwar years that will 
defeat everything that men have died for in this war. Repetition of the 
tragedy of 1918 will be unforgivable. 

I have not round more than a dozen Englishmen interested in this 

problem, and no one from the United States in any way concerned 
about it. 

* 

What are you doing about it? I hope the President is interested. 

Delivery of this letter must have been rapid, for Hopkins 
replied on September 4: 

I hasten to reply to your letter relative to the implications of the 
British participation in the war against Japan. First of all I want to 
assure you that a number of us are greatly concerned about it and I 
am very hoperul that the !’resident will land up on the right side of 
this problem. 

I am well aware of the attitude in certain circles here, but I am 
convinced that they are not, in any sense, representative of public 
opinion. The difficulty, in matters of this kind, is that public opinion 
gets no opportunity to express itself and, indeed, can know nothing 
about it until the damage is irrevocable. 

There, obviously, must be some demobilization of the British 
Armed Forces after the collapse of Germany, just as I have no doubt 
there will be some of our own. Ours will be less dramatic and, there¬ 
fore, will receive far less attention. It will, no doubt, take the form, 
first, for practical purposes, of stopping of enlistments and inductions 
in the Armed Forces, but I have no doubt that hundreds of thousands 
of men will be quietly separated from the Armed Forces for good and 
sufficient reasons. It is quite easy to accelerate the discharges either 
simply by raising the standards as to physical fitness or age. The 
same will not be true in England. There is no possibility of her trans¬ 
ferring the whole of her Armed Force either to the occupation of 
Germany or for the war against Japan. Such a force as England now 
has under arms will not be required, but I hope the British will 
continue their policy of playing this down for nothing could be worse 

than to have any public announcement of British plans for demo¬ 
bilization. 

W^e simply must find a way to have Great Britain take her full and 
proper place in the war against Japan. This, with the best goodwill in 
ie world, is full of many difficulties—transportation, supply, etc. 
You know as well as I that we do not have a chance to get a genu¬ 
inely good peace unless Russia, Great Britain and the United States 
can see eye to eye and this means far more than the narrow confines 
of government in the Foreign Offices. It means, so far as Great 
Britain and the United States are concerned, that great masses of 
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people must approve our policies. The more 1 see of the problems and 
conflicts engendered by the kind of thing that you ha\_ written me 
about, the more I realize how essential it is for us to have men man¬ 
aging our affairs who have a deep and profound conviction not only 
about world peace and the harnessing of Japan and Germany, but 
about the bold moves which must be made if a world economy is to 
be developed which can provide the environment without which our 
goals can never be attained. 

In saying all this, I would say that I hope very much that yqu, 
personally, are going to remain close to this thing in some capacity or 
other for the next few years. Needless to say, I believe the President 
is essential to it and there is little hope of accomplishing much with¬ 
out his re-election. This, I should tell you, I believe will take place, 
but I am the world s worst political guesser. 

As ever, with this note I send my warmest and most affectionate 

regards. 

Among "the bold moves which must be made,” in Hopkins 
opinion, were the continuance of some form of Lend Lease by 
the United States even after the cessation of hostilities, and a 
relaxing by Britain of the system of imperial preference which 
was so dear to Beaverbrook’s heart and which had been some¬ 
thing of a bone of contention ever since the drafting oi the 
Atlantic Charter. The day before Roosevelt left for Quebec, 
Hopkins wrote him a note saying, "I think it is important, in 
Quebec, that you tell the Prime Minister how strongly you 
feel about knocking down some of the trade barriers to get 
somewhere in terms of world trade. I have a feeling that the 
Prime Minister thinks that that is a pet hobby of Secretary 
Hull’s and that you may not think it of great importance. I 
think it is essential to our future bargaining with Great Britain 
that you disabuse the Prime Minister’s mind of this. I rather 
think that he thinks that the genius of this program in America 
lies with Secretary Hull, while the truth of the matter is that 
it is a program that, from the beginning, has been pushed by 

tt 

you. 

The physical setting of the second Quebec Conference was 
familiar but the surrounding atmosphere was utterly new and 
strange. More than nine months had passed since the Ias|$j 
Roosevelt-Churchill meetings at Teheran ant' Cairo—the long¬ 
est lapse since the first encounter at Argentia—and in that time 
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the whole aspect of the war and of the world had changed 
completely. Now the Germans were fighting on both Eastern 
and Western Fronts on their own soil. Deep in the conscious¬ 
ness of all the Allied leaders, military and civilian, who were 
old enough to have served in the First World War, was the 
hope if not the conviction that the Germans would quit, as 
they had done in 1918, once they were forced back behind their 
own frontiers. It was true that they now had the Siegfried Line 
in the West, but these fortifications were broken near Aachen 
by American troops on September 15 after an assault of only 
two days; and there was no Siegfried Line in the East. Further¬ 
more, the intelligence reports and estimates of German strength 
in the West indicated that total collapse might be imminent. 
T here was even consideration of the possibility that the Ger¬ 
mans might deliberately permit the Anglo-American forces to 
break through and surge across Germany in the hope that in 
this way the Reich would be spared from the awful vengeance 
that it had earned at the hands of the Russians. 

There was, in short, a general belief among the higher 
authorities assembled at Quebec that German surrender could 
come within a matter of weeks or even days. Roosevelt was 
less optimistic than most about this, > The Allies were well pre¬ 
pared for war to the death in Europe, but they were very ill 
prepared for the cataclysm of sudden total victory. It will be 
remembered that when the question of the future treatment of 
Germany had come up for discussion among the Big Three at 
Teheran, agreement had not been reached or even nearly ap¬ 
proached. It had been decided to refer this explosive subject 
|*fSf e ^ussian-British-American Advisory Committee in Lon¬ 
don and there it had remained through many long months of 
inconclusive conversations and 'exchanges of view” on all man¬ 
ner of subjects, beginning with the primary one as to which 
nation would occupy which zone. It was felt that some specific 
irective must be issued to General Eisenhower and various 
proposals were made-the most famous or most notorious of 
them being The Morgenthau Plan.” The circumstances of the 
ongmation of this plan, and of its initialed approval by Roose- 
t and Churchill, and of the violent repercussions when news 
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of it was leaked to the press, have been described in detail f rom 
various points of view by Cordell Hull,* Henry L. Stimson and 
Henry Morgenthau, jr., himself—and Winston Churchill will 
undoubtedly be heard from on this subject in due course. The 
Hopkins papers, while full o : relevant material, tell nothing 
which has not already been revealed. There is no doubt that 
Hopkins, as a member of the President’s Special Cabinet Com¬ 
mittee, joined with Hull and Stimson in opposition to the plan, 
and I can confirm from my personal knowledge Stimson's state¬ 
ment that Roosevelt subsequently made no secret of his regret 
that he had ever agreed to initial the proposal. Indeed, on 
October 20, six weeks after the Quebec Conference, lloosevelt 
gave demonstration o his reaction to the episode by dismiss¬ 
ing all specific planning for the treatment oJ (Germany; he said, 
in a memorandum to Hull, I dislike making detailed plans for 
a country which we do not yet occupy,” adding that the details 
were "dependent on what we and the Allies find when we get 
into Germany—and we are not there yet.” After the first break 
into Germany near Aachen, the Allied advance had been 

halted.) 

Roosevelt gave evidence, of the extent to which Hopkins’ 
position had changed at that time. In a memorandum, also 
addressed to Hull, on the progress of the Quebec Conference, 
he wrote: "We have discussed the question of the scope and 
scale of mutual lend-Iease aid between the United States and 
the British Empire after the defeat of Germany and during the 
war with Japan. We have agreed that a temporary joint com¬ 
mittee shall be set up to consider this question. Among Ameri¬ 
can membership would be Stettinius, Morgenthau and Crow¬ 
ley/' 

(n neglecting to appoint Hopkins even to membership m a 
committee for consideration of the subject which, for more 
than three and a half years, had been II* j 1 1 

province, Roosevelt was undoubtedly in flue >' ll 

considerations. Unpleasant suggestions had reached the Presi¬ 
dent’s ears to the effect that Hopkins was too thoroughly under 
the domination of the British, or of the Russians or the Chi¬ 
nese, to be a reliable representative of American interests in 
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these important negotiations relative to postwar material and 
economic aid. Of course, similarly dark intimations and even 
worse ones about Hopkins had been reaching Roosevelt ever 
since the earliest days of the feud with Harold lckes in x 933 > 
and Roosevelt had paid no heed to them; but he paid heed to 
them now. 

I had been overseas in the European and Mediterranean thea¬ 
ters since early in February, 1944, so I knew very little directly 
of what was going on in the White 1 louse during OVERLORD 
and the Democratic Convention and ANVIL and the second 
Quebec Conference. On September 12, Hopkins sent me a mes¬ 
sage saying that the President wanted me to come back. I was 
in liberated Paris at the time but I flew immediately to London, 
boarded a C-54 (bucket seats) of the Army Transport Com¬ 
mand and flew the usual route via Prestwick, Ice'and and New¬ 
foundland to Washington. On arrival, I learned from Hopkins, 
Rosenman, Pa Watson and Steve Early that there was some 
cause for alarm about the forthcoming political campaign. 
There appeared to be a considerable amount of lethargy among 
the voters which could result in a small registration and an 
even smaller turnout on election day. This had happened in 
the Congressional election of 1942 and had resulted in substan¬ 
tial Republican gains. It was obvious that if large masses of 
people, particularly in organized labor, were so sure the Presi¬ 
dent could not lose that they would feel no need to register ant! 
vote the President could be defeated. Dewey was traveling 
up and down the country making carefully planned and gen- 
erally unexceptionable speeches which were well calculated to 
mobilize the maximum Republican vote but at the same time 
to create no particular excitement. He did not attack the con¬ 
duct of the war. He did not attack Roosevelt’s social objectives. 
1 b pc.ucdly described the present administration as a group 
of "tired old men,” and this was not easily refuted, for those in 
highest authority were unquestionably tired and were getting 
no younger day by day. Dewey also referred repeatedly to the 
recurrent wrangles and squabbles and unseemly cat and dog 
fights that broke into the public prints with disagreeable fre¬ 
quency. Here again he was on sure ground: there had :>een 
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anotner hnal bust-up in the War Production Board which re¬ 
sulted in the resignation of Charles E. Wilson due to a series 
of press attacks which, he said, had been instigated by Donald 
Nelson (Roosevelt sent Nelson to China on an apparently 
meaningless mission and appointed Julius Krug as Acting 
Chairman of W.P.B.). Later, during October, the long-sup¬ 
pressed enmities between Stilweli and Chiang Kai-shek and 
Chennault burst out in violent explosion and Roosevelt was 
compelled to issue orders for the recall of Stilweli who had 
become, and deservedly, a popular hero to the American people. 

However, it was not what Dewey was doing or saying that 
provided the present cause tor worry to Hopkins and the 
others in the White House; it was the indifferent attitude of 
Roosevelt himself. He seemed to feel that he had done his duty 
by allowing his name to be placed before the American people, 
and if they did not want to re-elect him, that would be perfectly 
all right with him. As Watson put it, "He just doesn't seem 
to give a damn.” Therefore, the main problem was to persuade 
the President to descend from his position of dignified emi¬ 
nence as Commander in Chief and get into the dusty political 
arena where he was still undisputed champion. 

There was a great deal of extremely ugly whispering about 
the state of Roosevelt’s health. When he had made his accept¬ 
ance speech just before his departure for the Pacific tour in 
July, a photograph had been taken in which he appeared hag¬ 
gard, glassy eyed and querulous—and this photograph had been 
given very wide advertisement in the press and in the pam¬ 
phlets with which the Republicans were flooding the country. t )n 
his return from the Pacific trip, Roosevelt had made a nation¬ 
wide broadcast from the Bremerton Navy Yard at Seattle; when 
he delivered this speech he wore his leg braces for, I believe, 
the first time since he had returned from Cairo and Teheran 
and he was in such pain that he had to support himself >y 
holding on to the lectern with all the tremendous strength of 
his arms and hands, which made it extremely difficult for him 
to turn the pages of his reading copy and made the speech 
sound faltering and uncertain to the listeners who were accus¬ 
tomed to the calm, confident and cheerful assurance that he 
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always conveyed. It was a significant fact that, after this speech, 
the public opinion polls indicated a sudden and ominous slump 
for Roosevelt and a consequent rise in Dewey s stock. 

'A !.c:i 1 !irst went in to see the President after my return 
from Europe I had not seen him for eight months previously 
I was shocked by his appearance. I had heard that he had lost 
a lot of weight, but I was unprepared for the almost ravaged 
appearance of his face. He had his coat off and his shirt collar 
seemed several sizes too large for his emaciated neck. But I 
soon began to suspect that the fears expressed by Hopkins, 
Watson and the others were groundless. He seemed to be more 
full of good humor and of fight than ever. He asked me if I had 
listened to any of Dewey’s speeches and when I said I had 
not yet had the pleasure, he said, *'You ought to hear him. 
Ik ays the part of the heroic racket-buster in one of those 
gangster movies. He talks to the people as if they were the jury 
and I were the villain on trial for his life.” Then Roosevelt said 
I m going to give a speech to Dan Tobin’s boys next Satur- 
ay night and I expect to have a lot of fun with that one.” 
He handed me a sheet of paper, saying it was a paragraph he 
had dictated to Grace Tully for use in this speech. It read as 


The Republican leaders have not been content to make personal 

attacks upon m^-or my wife-or my sons-they now include my 

little dog, Fala. Unlike the members of my family, Fala resents this. 

When he earned that the Republican fiction writers had concocted a 

story that I had left him behind on an Aleutian Island and had sent 

a destroyer back to find him-at a cost to the taxpayer of two or 

three or twenty million dollars—his Scotch soul was furious. He has 

not been the same dog since. I am accustomed to hearing malicious 

falsehoods about myself but I think I have a right to object to libelous 
statements about my dog. 

When I read that, I knew precisely what kind of speech he 

proposed to give at the dinner of the Teamster’s Union. He 

was certainly not going to remain on the lofty Commander-in- 
hief level. 

Whenever the Hearst-Patterson-McCormick press referred 

to my activity as a "ghost writer,” they always spoke of my 
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background as a Broadway playwright and the one play invaria- 
by identified with my name was "Idiot’s Delight.” It was often 
suggested that my function in the White House was to stud 
the President s speeches with wisecracks. Therefore, I was gen¬ 
erally given credit for the famous reference to Fala—and I 
should like to be able to claim this credit, but i had never even 
heard of the rumored episode in the Aleutian Islands until I 
read the paragraph quoted above. This paragraph may be said 
to have set the very keynote for the 1944 campaign; in a way, 
it was comparable to the "Martin, Barton and Fish” line in 
1940; as someone observed at the time, "From now on the 
American people will consider this as a contest of Dewey versus 
Fala.” 

In a much earlier chapter I have said that various experts— 
including Judge Rosenman, who had seventeen years’ experi¬ 
ence working on Roosevelts speeches—considered that the 
address to the International Brotherhood of Teamsters was the 
greatest campaign speech of his career. It can well be studied 
as a masterpiece of political strategy and tactics. He started off, 
"Well, here we are together again—after four years—and what 
years they have been! I am actually four years older—which 
seems to annoy some people. In act, millions of us are more 
than eleven years older than when we started in to clear up the 
mess that was dumped in our laps in 1933." In these three sen¬ 
tences, which were greeted with loud laughter and cheers, 
Roosevelt dealt with the accusation that he was an old man 
(and a tired and feeble one), he brought the attention right 
back to the "Hoover depression” and the basic achievements 
of the New Deal; and, most important, he conveyed assurance 
to those of the people who loved him that the same F.D.R. 
was still with them and not floating somewhere ' 1 t f 
in the stratosphere occupied solely by such mysterious, Olym¬ 
pian figures as Churchill and Stalin. 

He said further, "There are enlightened, liberal elements in 
the Republican party, and they have fought hard and honor¬ 
ably to bring the party up to date and i:6 get it in step with the 
forward march of American progress. But these liberal ele¬ 
ments are not able to drive the Old Guard Rt publicans from 
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their entrenched positions. . . . Millions of Republicans all over 
the nation are with us ... in our unshakable determination to 
build the solid structure of peace. And they, too, will resent 
this campaign talk by those who first woke up to the facts of 
international life a few short months ago—when they began 

1 1 public opinion.” This was Roosevelt s bid 

or the independent Republican vote, for the support of those 

liberals who resented the repudiation of Wendell Willkie_and 

Roosevelt never neglected in his subsequent speeches to appeal 
to these independents who formed, in his opinion, a group 
large enough to hold the balance of power as between the im¬ 
movable factions who were committed to vote either Repub- 

1k ii ui Democratic regardless of what was said or done in this 
campaign. 


Roosevelt said to me at this time that, if there were fifty mil¬ 
lion people who would actually vote on election day, you could 
figure roughly that some twenty million of them were deter¬ 
mined to vote Democratic and another twenty million were 
determined to vote Republican (give or take a few million 
either way) regardless of the issues or the candidates; this left 
ten million more or less uncommitted independents who were 
subject to persuasion during the course of the campaign and 

ievTrb 0 theSC 'I? 1 the stron S est appeals must be made. I be- 
oe cent 1 f 7 S RoOS , evelt ' s h °P e that this independent twenty 
nower S e P ° pulanon ’ which actually held the balance of 

es7and he J7 re r^ in Str ? gth and in political conscious- 
end d certainly directed his own influence toward that 

n ,l SUbStantla ‘ nUmber of Ne S roes was included in the inde- 

anvoneTrhT 1 ' 7 “ Roosevelt reck °ned it. It was obvious that 

S e f epri0nal 'y P° sitive social views would be 

Sematfon P of°fi t0 r , acial discrimination and in favor of the 
Commission I *1™ ^ ^ Fair Em P lo y me "t Practices 

h vDv7 at he never had to make any fabricated 
ypocmical appeals to win the votes of Negroes in those Darts 

the fame constJmtfonl! 
of h.s Administration spoke f„, it!el f to o i Jj £b £3 
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frustrated the ferocious attempts of John L. Lewis to divert 
any substantial part of the labor vote to the Republicans. 

!lie Teamsters speech—or ''that speech about Fala,” as it 
was sometimes known—accomplished its objectives; it put the 
needed excitement into the campaign, it stimulated the over¬ 
confident Democrats with a will to rush forth and register and 
vote, and above all it disrupted Dewey’s carefully cultivated self- 
assurance and caused him to start swinging wildly against the 
most artful dodger of them all. More and more Dewey felt 
impelled to appeal to the prejudices of his immediate audiences 
in order to get applause. He had been giving a well-rehearsed 
performance as a liberal crusader, albeit a soundly practical 
one; but now his speeches began to sound more and more like 
those of his running mate, John W. Bricker, whom Alice Long- 
worth was said to have summarized as "an honest Harding." 
Dewey seemed to forget that these audiences were recruited by 
the local Republican machine and were therefore composed 
largely of people who would still have been grimly and irrev¬ 
ocably determined to vote against Roosevelt even if the Re¬ 
publican candidate had been named Tommy Manville instead 
of Tom Dewey. Such audiences greeted in stony silence the 
advocacy of any policy, such as minimum wages or social secu¬ 
rity which smacked of the despised New Deal. In bidding for 
their cheers, and for their hoots and catcalls whenever Hopkins 
or Ickes or Frances Perkins was mentioned, Dewey ignored 
the great mass of undecided voters who were listening over the 
radio and who, while they might be tired of the Roosevelt Ad¬ 
ministration and ready to concede that it was "time for a 
change,” did not want that change to involve a recession to the 
kind of "normalcy” which followed the First World War. 

Roosevelt never made this same mistake of addressing him¬ 
self primarily to the loyal Democrats who were stuffed into 
the convention hall or the baseball park where he happened to 
be giving his speech. He knew well enough that it was easy to 
get roars of approval, or laughs, or shouts of "No! No! or 
"Give it to ’em, Frank! ’ whenever he wanted them. His main 
arguments were directed into the microphone to those whose 
minds were not running in narrow partisan channels. 
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He mack- no major campaign speech for four weeks, although 
he gave one radio talk before registration week from the White 
House. After itipecame apparent that registration was heavy 
all over the country, it seemed to me that he never had any 
doubt as to victory. He mapped out a schedule well in advance: 
October 21 A speech on foreign policy at a dinner in the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York. 

October 27- (Navy Day) Speech on the war at Shibe i^ark 
in Philadelphia. 

October 28—Speech on postwar domestic problems at Sol¬ 
dier Field, Chicago. 

November 4—General roundup speech at Fenway Park 
Boston. 7 

November 7—The usual short, election eve Fireside Chat 
from Hyde Park. 

. '•Tu 1S £ WaS an eas ^ sche< ^ uie an< ^ w ^s carried out with none 
£* , e frantlc stra in or epidemics of jitters that marked the 
final stages of the campaign against Willkie in 1940. There 
was no third term issue now, no accusations of warmongering 
-indeed, about all that Dewey dared to say about the war wa! 

“ [ apid 'y dra ™ n 8 to a close. He made one costly blun¬ 
L«, t0 Ge ? eral MacArthur 's theater; the public learned 
that he did not know what he was talking about when on 

tco er 2 o, forces under Mac Arthur landed in the Philippines 

S f " *r Gu,( - ,he 

There was, however, one serious question in this campaign- 

JSK S Th " e «“ baseLL3 

lor theln fn'T* rUm ° rS ' but "here was some visible support 

months TehSa“T„d R h ”“ 8h '° nS di “* «* 

which time hr u. , ehcran Jnd tlie 1 fremerton speech, durine 

would have to stand ud ^ a PP earances at which he 

e*c,p, on such * P*i»M b«««s 

Therefore^, ha/,o 
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dinner cable or from his automobile in the midst of some open 
space. 

Actually, during the weeks of this campaign, he did manage 
to regain the use of his legs sufficiently to be able to stand up 
and speak from the back platform of his train for as long as 
half an hour, do not know what sort of exercises he took to 
accomplish this, but I believe that it was largely due to the 
' • ' lination of Mrs. Roosevelt who supported him in refusal 

to accept physical defeat as she had done when he was first 
stricken in 1921. 

[lu- < ..mipaign went along Roosevelt improved visibly in 
strength and resilience. He had been too long away from the 
people, and he knew it, and he was unmistakably glad to come 
home to them. On the evening of ( ctober 20, 1 rode with him 
to the train and then to New York for his foreign policy speech. 
Hopkins did not go on any of the campaign trips this year 
because his wife was ill. VC hen we arrived at the Rush terminal 
ii Brooklyn on Saturday morning, the weather was terrible, 
with bitter cold wind and driving, stabbing rain. Roosevelt had 
a hfty-mile drive ahead of him through four boroughs in an 
open car—the purpose of course being to enable millions of 
people to see with their own eyes that he was alive and laugh¬ 
ing. It had not been anticipated that his physical condition 
would be subjected to so rigorous a test as this day imposed. 

I had planned to go along on this tour in one of the following 
cars, but when I got off the train and took a look at the weather 
I decided that I might as well listen to the President's progress 
over the radio. Roosevelt made the whole trip and ended up 
in a state of high exhilaration, grateful to the disagreeable ele¬ 
ments for giving him such a fine opportunity to prove that he 
could take it. 

An important factor in the preparation of the foreign policy 
speech was one Republican Senator, Joseph H. Ball, who had 
been appointed originally by his friend Governor Harold E. 
Stassen (now serving in the Navy in the Pacific) and had been 
a leader in the fight against isolationism on Capitol Hill. He 
was an important spokesman for the independent wing of the 
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Republican parry which was generally identified as "the Will- 
kie vote” and to which Roosevelt made repeated, direct appeals, 
dall made it known both publicly and in a private talk with 
Hopkins, that he would give his support to whichever candi¬ 
date took the firmest, most unequivocal position on the cardinal 
issues relating to the postwar world organization; the most im¬ 
portant and controversial of these was the question as to whether 
the United Nations would have the authority to commit the 
United States to the use ot armed force in emergencies without 
waiting for an act of Congress. Dewey ducked this question, 
evidently discounting Ball’s political influence and feeling that 
he should run no risk of losing isolationist votes. But Roose¬ 
velt knew that the isolationists were unalterably opposed to 
him anyway and that while Ball was personally no major figure 
0,1 the political scene he happened to be expressing the senti¬ 
ments of large numbers of open-minded voters who wanted a 
world organization equipped with teeth and guts as well as 
v. sth moral principles. In his speech to the foreign Policy Asso¬ 
ciation, Roosevelt said: 


% 


The power which this nation has attained—the moral, the political, 
the economic and the military power—has brought to us the responsi¬ 
bility, and with it the opportunity, for leadership in the community of 
nations. In our own best interest, and in the name of peace and 

humanity, this nation cannot, must not, and will not shirk that 
responsibility. . . . 


Peace, like war, can succeed only where there is a will to enforce 
it, and where there is available power to enforce it. 

The Council of the United Nations must have the power to act 
quickly and decisively to keep the peace by force, if necessary. A 
policeman would not be a very effective policeman if, when he saw a 
felon break into a house, he had to go to the Town Hall and call a 
toun meeting to issue a warrant before the felon could be arrested. 

It is clear that, if the world organization is to have any reality at 
a , our representatives must be endowed in advance by the people 
tiemselves, by constitutional means through their representatives in 
the Congress, with authority to act. 

If we do not catch the international felon when we have our hands 
on him, if wc let him get away with his loot because the Town Coun- 
las not passed an ordinance authorizing his arrest, then we are 
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not doing our share to prevent another World War. The people of the 

Nation want their Government to act, and not merely to talk, when- 

ever and wherever there is a threat to world peace. 

The references to the Town Council and the local constab¬ 
ulary provided another evidence—like the 'garden hose" anal¬ 
ogy—of Roosevelt’s ability to reduce an enormous and even 
revolutionary issue to the familiar scope of a small town. The 
position that he thus took seemed a highly courageous one; 
actually it was based on cold, hard, common sense and superio; 
knowledge of the true temper of the American people. Sena¬ 
tor Ball thereupon announced his support of Roosevelt. The 
isolationists howled, but the independent voters were effec¬ 
tively impressed. 

In this foreign policy speech, Roosevelt went out of his way 
to speak of the action of the United States Government in 
granting independence to the Philippines, saying that this was 
another step in making good the same philosophy which ani¬ 
mated the policy of the Good Neighbor. He then repeated a 
statement he had made in a speech to the Filipinos in the fall 
of 1942 which had attracted little or no attention at the time 
but to which the President attached enormous importance: "I 
like to think that the history of the Philippine Islands in the 
last forty-four years provides in a very real sense a pattern for 
the future of other small nations and peoples of the world. It is 
a pattern of what men of good will look forward to in the 
future T Those italics are mine but the emphasis w r as certainly 
Roosevelt’s. In this repeated statement he was underscoring the 
differences between himself and his respected friend Winston 
Churchill on the extension of the principles oi the Atlantic 
Charter to such areas as Burma, Malaya, the Netherlands East 
Indies and Indo-China. 

Roosevelt was annoyed by an editorial that appeared in Life 
magazine during this campaign, n an attempt to cleanse Dewey 
and the Republicans of the taint of isolationism of which 
Roosevelt constantly reminded the people, Life said that isola¬ 
tionism was a completely dead issue—as dead as Iocofocoism. 
Coosevelt said, Anybody who thinks that isolat icnisit T 
in this country is crazy. As soon as this war is over, it may 
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v,c -‘ be stronger than ever. And as for locofocoism—it isn’t dead 
either. Harry Luce ought to spend more time reading the 
Congressional Record.” (In fact, it might be said that Roose¬ 
velt was the greatest locofoco since Andrew Jackson. > 

During the preparation of the next speech to be given at 
Philadelphia, I suggested to Roosevelt that he might well use a 
quotation from Winston Churchill who had said, in a recent 
House of Commons speech, that "The United States was now 
at the highest pinnacle of her power and fame. ( Churchill 
v.ln> well knew that his speeches were widely quoted if not 
always heard in the United States, often made remarks which 
could be construed as not unhelpful to Roosevelt’s campaign 
for re-election.) When I made that suggestion to the Presi¬ 
dent he said, very seriously, "What Winston says may be true 
at the moment, but I’d hate to say it. Because we may be head¬ 
ing before very long for the pinnacle of our weakness.’ 1 repro¬ 
duce those words because they were burned into my memory, 
and my curiosity. There was no time at the moment to ask him 
to enlarge on that strange statement, and I never found an 
opportunity again to ask him just what he meant. I’ve always 
assumed that he was looking forward to the approaching mo¬ 
ment when the reaction might set in, and isolationism again 
be rampant, and the American people might again tell the rest 
of the world to stew in its own juice. 

During the latter part of October, Hopkins heard from Gen¬ 
eral Marshall the amazing story of how someone, apparently 
in the armed services, had imparted to Dewey the fact that the 
United States had broken the Japanese codes be:ore Pearl Har¬ 
bor- and o:: Marshall’s urgent message to Dewey that the revela¬ 
tion of this fact would be calamitous. Hopkins wrote of this: 


Later that day I repeated this conversation to the President The 
President was surprised at the action Marshall had taken but expressed 
no criticism of that action. He merely stated that he felt confident 
that Governor Dewey would not, for political purposes aive secret 
and v.tal information to the enemy. His only other further comments 
were: My opponent must be pretty desperate if he is even thinking 

him U ’‘ n ThT a p e‘ a V lk t e 5 , Wh ‘ Ch r° Uld be b ° Und t0 react a « ainst 

h d hel . W T dered What officer or government official 

had been so fa.thless to his country as to give Governor Dewey the 
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information. To the best of my knowledge the government never dis¬ 
covered who gave Governor Dewey this military information. 

The Navy Day speech at Philadelphia was an exuberant reci¬ 
tation of the record of the 'tired, quarrelsome, old men” of the 
Roosevelt Administration in the war. It was delivered in the 
wake of glorious news from Mac Arthur, Nimitz and Admirals 
William F. Halsey and Thomas C. Kinkaid, Commanders of 
the Third and Seventh Fleets in the Pacific, and Roosevelt did 
not neglect to make capital of certain statements by certain Re¬ 
publican orators (no names mentioned, of course ) to the elrect 
that Mac Arthur’s forces had been deliberately starved by pre¬ 
sumably envious authorities in Washington. From Philadelphia 
we traveled to Chicago. In this speech, Roosevelt wanted to 
mention the number of jobs that the 1 Inited States would be 
able to provide for its citizens in the postwar economy. Rosen- 
man had a considerable number of estimates as to this figure 
from various authoritative sources. As 1 remember, the highest 
of these estimates was slightly over fifty-seven million. When 
we asked Roosevelt which of these figures he wanted to use, 
he said, "Oh—let’s make it a good round number—sixty mil¬ 
lion.” Even Henry Wallace later conceded that he thought the 
.President had gone much too far in setting a goal so impossible 
of attainment, and it is sad to think that Roosevelt did not live 
to see his "good round number" exceeded in 1947. 

At Soldier Field in Chicago, the President’s open car, with 
the tray of microphones laid across it, was placed in the middle 
of the football field, wdth something over a hundred thousand 
peop e in the enormous stadium surrounding it. The distances 
were so great that he would be in the middle of a sentence be¬ 
fore the reverberations of the cheers or laughs provoked by 
the preceding sentence had come back to him. Standing by his 
car, I had the impression that some remote sections of the 
gigantic crowd present could not have a very precise idea of 
just what it was that he was saying; however, that did not bother 
him as long as his words were getting through clearly over the 
radio. < >n the train going back to Washington that night, Roose¬ 
velt was strong^ urged by advisers, principally Frank Walker, 
to schedule another speech, preferably in Cleveland, Ohio, dur- 
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ing the forthcoming, final week of the campaign. Roosevelt re¬ 
fused to do so. He was in high good humor and it was plainly 
evident that he had no worries whatsoever as to the outcome 
or the election. But he was later inclined to regret this decision, 
or he figured that had he gone to Cleveland he might well have 
carried Ohio and thereby brought about the defeat of Senator 

Robert A. Taft who, as it turned out, was re-elected by a very 
narrow margin. 

During the next week Rosenman and I had some talks with 
various Democratic political leaders, who semed to be greatly 
alarmed that Dewey was making dangerous progress in his 
campaign to hang the Communist label on the Roosevelt Ad¬ 
ministration. It was said that the hatred and fear of Commun¬ 
ism were much greater than any of the emotions inspired by 
Nazism or Fascism. There were charges that Roosevelt had 
secretly begun to sell out to Unde Joe Stalin at Teheran and 
that after the war he would complete the process of delivering 
the American free enterprise system over to Communist con¬ 
trol. We asked if anybody were taking any part of this seriously 
—aside from the Polish-Americans who were naturally con¬ 
cerned for the future independence of their homeland_and 

we were told that the "Red Scare” was having an ominously 
positive effect in the Middle West, especially in the rural dis¬ 
tricts. Then we asked what were the farmers’ principal causes 
for complaint at present. The reply was, "Today the farmer for 
the first time in his life goes down to Main Street on Saturday 
night with his pockets full of money and he cannot find any- 
nng to spend it on. We did not know how to cope with that 
problem, but when we reported these conversations to the 

ton ^eerhC^” 0 ' SCem distu rbed. He said in his Bos- 

c h hCre ' S danger that the Government of the 
Unued States-your Government-could be sold out to [he 

ofTrus[b A' 1 " H Say that candidate reveals shocking lack 

mocracv in V** 3 Sh ° cking Ia <* of faith in De¬ 
mocracy— n the spiritual strength of our people" 

He poured h.r Self T “5 h ? mOSt unsole ™ in this speech! 
He poured hrs own brand of ridicule on his opponent. He 
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said, "Everybody knows that I was reluctant to run for the 
Presidency again this year. But since the campaign has devel¬ 
oped I tell you frankly that I have become most anxious to win." 
Merriman Smith, the United Press White House correspondent, 
has written that Roosevelt’s attitude toward Dewey was one 
of "unvarnished contempt''—and 1 can only add that Smith is 

a notoriously accurate reporter. 

Hopkins later wrote: "The President told me he meant it 
when he said that this was the meanest campaign of his life. 
He said he thought they hit him below the be t several times 
and that it was done quite deliberately and very viciously. He 
was particularly resentful about the whispering campaign w in h 
he believes was a highly organized affair." 

Traveling to Boston on this occasion evoked some painful 
memories for me of the trip four years previously when Roose¬ 
velt was being urged and even tearfully begged to give assurance 
to the mothers of America that their boys would never be sent 
into any foreign war. I asked the President if he would please, 
as a special favor, make reference to that earlier Boston cam¬ 
paign speech, and he did so, in these words: "We got into this 
war because we were attacked by the Japanese—and because 
they and their Axis partners, Hitler’s Germany and Musso¬ 
lini’s Italy, declared war on us. I am sure that any real Ameri¬ 
can would have chosen, as this Government did, to fight when 
our own soil was made the object of a sneak attack. As for 
myself, under the same circumstances, I would choose to do 

the same thing —again and again and again. 

The "crowd instantly recognized this allusion, for that phrase 

had been dinned in their ears for four years, and they roared 

# * 

their approval. . . 

During the final week before election, five of us in the 

White House put $5.00 each in a pool on the Presidents elec¬ 
toral vote. The guesses were as follows: Watson 400 ; Rosen- 
man __4 3 i; Hopkins—440; Early— 449 ; Sherwood—484. (I 
• had clear possession of the high field.) The correct figure was 
,i 2 so Rosenman, who was holding the stakes, kept them. 
Hopkins cabled bulletins to Churchill and Beaverbrook be- 
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lore and during election day. Although describing himself as 
the world’s worst political forecaster,’ he did not hesitate to 
predict that "this will not be merely an election, it will be a, 
census for Roosevelt. He informed Beaverbrook that if this 
prediction proved wrong, "I will underwrite the British Na¬ 
tional Debt and subscribe to the Chicago Tribune.'* 

On the af ternoon of November 7, he cabled Churchill, say- 
ing, "1 have no reason for changing my opinion that it will 
be a Roosevelt landslide. The voting is very heavy in industrial 
centers. We are not likely to know definitely before 10:00 our 
time which will make it pretty late even for you." Apparently 
Churchill remained up most of the night to get the news. Hop¬ 
kins final bulletin consisted solely of the words. Its in the 
bag.” 

There were no evidences of tension at Hyde Park on election 
night that I could discern, for the first reports of the turnout 
of voters in New York City had given clear enough indication 
o the outcome. All that the President appeared to worry about 

" ' s 11 M/r ’ 1 ajority which, naturally, he hoped would 

be oyerwhelming. It was not quite that; it was not a "land¬ 
slide” when judged by previous Roosevelt standards. But it was 
big enough and it produced a considerable increase in Demo¬ 
cratic strength in Congress—which, however, proved of little 
value to Roosevelt in the few months that remained to him, 

for the conservative coalition still held the balance of power on 
Capitol Hill. 

During this election campaign, on October 8, there had 
come the sudden shocking news of the death of Wendell Will- 

, He had served a great purpose in times of direst peril, but 
that purpose was lamentably far from being completed. It was 
my eie in 1943 an d early in 1944 t; 'at if ^C^illkie were to 
win the Republican nomination Roosevelt would not run for 
a fourth term. I had no tangible basis for this belief, and it 
was a doubly hypothetical surmise because it was evident for 
a long time to Roosevelt that Willkie had no chance whatever 

Re^blif n ° min * tei Greatly as the Old Guard lords of the 
Republican machine hated Roosevelt, they had come to hate 
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Willkie even more, and, be it* said to his eternal credit, Willkie 
went out o his way to court their hatred by scorning their 
support. 

After returning to Washington, the ’resident, Mrs. Roose¬ 
velt and Hopkins had a talk about the future, of which Hop¬ 
kins wrote: 

Mrs. Roosevelt urged the President very strongly to keep in the 
forefront of his mind the domestic situation because she felt there 
was a real danger of his losing American public opinion in his foreign 
policy if he failed to follow through on the domestic implications of 
his campaign promises. She particularly hoped the President would 
not go to Great Britain and Prance and receive great demonstrations 
abroad for the present, believing that that would not set too well with 
the American people. 

She impressed on both of us that we must not be satisfied with 
merely making campaign pledges; the ’resident being under moral 
obligation to see his domestic reforms through, particularly the organ¬ 
izing of our economic life in such a way as to give everybody a job. 
She emphasized that this was an overwhelming task and she hoped 
neither the President nor I thought it was settled in any way by 
making speeches. 

It has often been said that Mrs. Roosevelt acted as the Presi¬ 
dents eyes and ears,” and so she did—but there were many 
others, particularly Hopkins, who helped in performing that 
function. There was no question o! doubt, however, concerning 
the uniqueness of Mrs. Roosevelt’s position as the keeper of 
and constant spokesman for her husband s conscience, and she 
continued to perform these duties after his death. 


CHAPTER XXXII 

Beginnings oi Dissension 


1 1 IS not improbable that one of the factors in restoring Hop¬ 
kins to his former position witli Roosevelt was the Morgent a 
Plan episode. Roosevelt admitted that he had yielded t 
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importunities of an old and loyal friend when he affixed his 
initials to this document, and this was precisely the kind of 
thing against which Hopkins—who was no respecter of old 
friendships—was practiced in protecting him. Hopkins had 
agreed with Stimson and Hull on the general outline for treat¬ 
ment of Germany and would have been quick to detect the dan¬ 
gerous implications in the Morgenthau Plan, and Roosevelt 
realized this and was sorry that he had not taken Hopkins with 
1m to Quebec. Of far greater importance, however, was an in¬ 
cident early in October in connection with a cable to Stalin 
which had consequences of very considerable importance. The 
background of this incident was as follows: 

By October 1, both Finland and Bulgaria had quit the Axis 
and the Red Army had occupied both countries. The Russians 
ad advanced over most of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, and 
at oss Poland as ar as the Vistula; they had advanced into Hun¬ 
gary and Yugoslavia, and had reached the frontiers of Greece 
and Turkey. British forces had landed.in Greece. The question 
of control over Southeastern Europe now presented a problem 
of pressing urgency and Churchill was naturally so concerned 
about it that he felt that another Big Three conference must be 
held without a moment’s delay. Obviously, it was difficult for 
Roosevelt to embark on a long journey in the midst of a politi¬ 
cal campaign, but Churchill took the unassailable position that 
the advancing Russians were not going to wait until the returns 
were in from Michigan, South Dakota and Oregon, and he sug¬ 
gested that he and Eden should proceed to Moscow immediately 
and try to arrive at an understanding with Stalin and Molotov 
in respect to the delimitation of "spheres of influence” in the 
Balkan area. This proposal worried Hopkins a great deal, for 
he believed that, if such a conference were to be held with no 
American representative present, it would be generally assumed 

that Churchill had been authorized to speak for Roosevelt_ 

and in fact, that this was what Churchill would undoubtedly 
undertake to do. Were Harriman, the Ambassador, to attend 
any of the meetings in the negative capacity of * observer ” the 

to support any decisions 
that might be reached would be all the stronger. On the other 
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hand, as Bohlen pointed out to Hopkins, it might well be as¬ 
sumed in European countries that American abstention from 
these conferences was a confession that the United States had 
'washed its hands of European political problems.” 

Whi'e i fopkins well knew that there was nothing Roosevelt 
could do to prevent Churchill and Stalin from discussing a 
subject that they pleased, whether it related to the Balkans, or 
all of Europe or the Far East, he believed it to be of utmost 
importance that Roosevelt should make it entirely clear that no 
decision they might reach would be considered as valid by the 
United States until these matters could be discussed and settled 
by the three nations in conference together. Of course, Hopkins 
was by no means sure that the meetings would result in any 
agreements, but just as much damage would be done if they 
ended up in a serious row between the British and the Russians. 

On October 3 Hopkins learned that Roosevelt was dispatch¬ 
ing a cable to Churchill in which he did in effect wash his hands 
of the whole matter, with the implication that he was content 
to let Churchill speak for the United States as well as for Great 
Britain. Hopkins immediately investigated and learned that 
this cable was already going out over the wires ol the Map 
Room. He thereupon took one of the quick and arbitrary 
actions, far beyond the scope of his own authority, which had 
gained for him the admiration and the affection of Roosevelt 
ever since the beginnings of the New Deal: he gave orders to 
the officers on duty in the Map Room that transmission of the 
President’s message to Stalin was to be stopped. The officers had 
no way of knowing that there had been any change in Hopkins’ 
position in the White House and they complied with his order. 
Hopkins then went straight to Roosevelt’s bedroom—the Pres¬ 
ident was shaving at the time—and told what he had done and 
the reasons why he had done it. Roosevelt had been thinking 
about other matters when that cable was drafted, and had been 
persuaded that the safest course for him to take was to avoid all 
semblance of American participation or even interest in the 
Moscow meetings by sending vague messages to Churchill and 
to Stalin merely wishing them good luck. He now listened very 
attentively to Hopkins and came to the conclusion that a serious 
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mistake had almost been made. When he had finished his shav- 

ing, he and Hopkins drafted a cable to Harriman, instructing 

him to deliver the following message to Marshal Stalin imme¬ 
diately: 

It had been my hope that no important meeting would be held 
until you and Mr. Churchill and I could get together but I understand 
the Prime Minister's wish to confer with you now. There is in this 
global war literally no question, either military or political, in which 
the United States is not interested. You will naturally understand 
this. It is my firm conviction that the solution to still unsolved ques¬ 
tions can be found only by the three of us together. Therefore, while 
I appreciate the necessity for the present meeting, I choose to con¬ 
sider your forthcoming talks with Mr. Churchill merely as prelimi¬ 
nary to a conference of the three of us which can take place, so far as 
I am concerned, any time after our national election. 

Therefore, I am suggesting that Mr. 1 arriman be present at your 
forthcoming meetings with Mr. Churchill as an observer for me, if 
you and Mr. Churchill approve. Of course Mr. Harriman could not 
commit this government relative to any important matters which, 
very naturally, may be discussed by you and the Prime Minister. 

I wish to reiterate to you my complete acceptance of the assurances 
that we have received from you relative to the war against Japan. You 
will have received by now from General Deane the statement of the 
position taken by our Combined Chiefs of Staff on this. The war 
against Germany is being successfully waged by our three great 
countries and surely we shall have no less success joined together 
in crushing a nation which, I feel sure in my heart, is as great an 
enemy of the Soviet Union as she is of the United States. 

Roosevelt then informed Ha; :iman that he would very much 
nave preferred to have the next conference between the Big 
Three. He instructed Harriman to bear in mind the important 
fact that there could be "■ no subjects that I can anticipate that 
might be discussed between Stalin and the Prime Minister in 
which I will not be greatly concerned. It is important that I 
retain complete freedom of action after this conference is over ” 
(The italics are mine.) Roosevelt further instructed Harriman 
to keep Hull and himself informed throughout the conversa¬ 
tions and to come home immediately after them to make a full 
report. 

Sfahn t xj 1 essed Ins ap| cciation of the President’s clarifying 
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message, saying that he had previously been under the impres¬ 
sion that Churchill would be authorized to speak for Roosevelt 

as well as for himself. ' . 

Here, then, was another occasion when Roosevelt had reason 
to be grateful for Hopkins’ willingness to act iirst and ask for 
authority later. 

Two days before this cable was sent, Cordell Hull left his 
office in the State Department for the last time. He had told 
Roosevelt that he must resign. Roosevelt at iirst refused to 
accept it, but Hull was a very sick man and his life depended 
on the relinquishing of all the responsibilities of his office. At 
length Roosevelt persuaded him to postpone announce 
his resignation until after election day, for obvious reasons, and 
Hull did so. The question as to who should succeed him was a 
matter for long and prayerful consideration and discussion in 
the White House. James F. Byrnes was an obvious choice for 
the post, especially because of his high standing with the Senate 
which, sometime within the fourth term, would be called upon 
t< vote on United States participation in the United Nations. 
Hopkins opposed Byrnes on the ground that Roosevelt was 
going to be his own Secretary ot State, particularly in direct 
dealings with Churchill and Stalin, and Byrnes (who had once 
told Hopkins to "keep the hell out of my business” ) was not one 
to conform placidly to the role of a mere mouthpiece. The name 
of Sumner Welles was also mentioned, and I believe that Roose¬ 
velt would have preferred him to all others; but his appoint¬ 
ment would have been a direct affront to Hull and provocative 
of intense resentment on Capitol Hill. When it was finally 
decided that Stettinius should be promoted from Under Secre¬ 
tary to the senior Cabinet post there was no doubt in anyone’s 
mind that Hopkins was largely responsible. As the well-in¬ 
formed Marquis Childs wrote, "Those of his enemies who took 
satisfaction in counting Hopkins out at the time of his illness 
after the Teheran Conference will have to guess again. His in¬ 
fluence in the Administration is perhaps greater than it ever 
was.' Childs by the way was one o the few Washington col¬ 
umnists who was on friendly terms with Hopkins and who 
occasionally received from him some of the "background in- 
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formation" that was constantly being handed out in Washing¬ 
ton, usually through the back door and seldom from so authori¬ 
tative a source. Another of Hopkins' friends in the later years 
was Walter Lippmann, and so were tvCo of the most powerful 
of the broadcasters, Raymond Gram Swing and Walter Win¬ 
ched. (Hopkins never underrated the importance of the radio 
audience, and neither most certainly did Roosevelt. 

Shortly after the Stettinius appointment, Hopkins noted: 

Stimson asked me to have lunch with him today. 

At the end of our lunch it was clear that the reason he had asked 
me to see him was that he wanted to know whether the President 
wished him to resign. He stated that he realized that he was getting 
along in years and that he is not as strong as he used to be and that 
he had been seriously considering the wisdom of resigning. 

I told him that I doubted very much that the President wanted him 
to resign, in fact, was quite sure that he did not. I told him that, from 
my point o: view, he was the most respected member of the Cibinet; 
that he had the confidence of the American people, the rank and file 
of the army and of General -Marshall. I told him, further, that ' was 
sure he had the President’s complete confidence. 

Hopkins did not overstate the case. Stimson was seventy- 
seven years old and his working hours were limited and no 
doubt his great pride lad been injured by the numerous sneer- 
ing references to tired old men," but he was then as he had 
been throughout the past four critical years as firm and reliable 
a tower of strength as any President had ever been privileged to 
lean on. He continued to serve with unfaltering ability and 
distinction until after the war had ended. 

Beaverbrook reported from time to time in letters to Hop¬ 
kins on the situation in England. Following are some of his 
observations: 

Here in Britain we are passing through a strange phase in public 
life. For the first time, the English are not absolutely sure of them¬ 
selves. They are anxious about their future. And this in some measure 
is due to the extent to which they have had to rely on outside assist¬ 
ance in the war. Without your friendship, we would never have got 
it. We know that you came with a discerning eye. You saw the 
prospect of defeat and the possibility of resistance and you decided to 
back the resistance. But having come so far with the assistance for 
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which you were primarily responsible, the British must very soon go 
forward under their own power. And it is a prospect which causes 
them some misgivings at present. . . , 

Here we are somewhat in the doldrums. The rockets come to us 
in London at the rate of 6 a day. Last Saturday morning we suffered 
a disaster when one fell in a suburban district, causing the heaviest 
death toll of any single bomb incident of the war, I do not know how 
much injury we shall have to sustain before the winter is over. The 
slogan of London can take it’ will prevail. But there may be quite 
a lot to take. 

The Prime Minister is fully alive to the situation. He knows very 
w r ell how much the public can stand before they begin to grumble and 
knows too how to suppress the grumbles when they come. His 
method is to set up in the people’s minds a feeling of kinship 
the men at the battlefront. So far he has never spoken too soon. 

Anyway the rocket is to be preferred to the flying-bomb with its 
two warnings—first the siren and then the noise of the approaching 
engine. That experience was strange indeed. For while there was 
noise there was safety. Only when the engine cut oit and silence fell 
did you stand in need of prayer. 

The political parties are squaring up for the election. In my view 
it should not be delayed too long. For the government is now unable 
to deal with post-war issues, the limit of the capacity to compromise 

has been reached. 

It would seem that with victory in sight—and despite the 
frequent reminder given by the V-2 rockets that the war was 
still on—the political coalition which had held together under 
Churchill since the beginning of Britain’s darkest and finest 
hour was beginning to show signs of cracking. But so was the 
great world coalition which had been envisaged at the Atlantic 
Conference by Roosevelt and Churchill and realized by them 
in the White House within three weeks after ^earl Harbor; and 
the first evidences of rupture at this time were not between the 
Soviet Union and the Western Allies, but between Great Brit- 
ain and’ the United States, and the main points at issue, ironi¬ 
cally enough, were the very principles of the Atlantic Charter 

itself. 1 

* • 

One of the first public actions taken by Stettinius incurred 
the furious and vehemently expressed wrath of Winston 
Churchill. During November there were political crises in three 
European countries, Belgium, Italy and Greece, in all of which 
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the Allied military forces were predominantly British. It seemed 
that Britain was backing the more conservative elements in 
these countries as opposed to the liberals or leftists who had 
been the most aggressive in resistance to the Germans and 
Fascists. The situation in Belgium was by no means clear, and 
perhaps it was actually no more so in Italy and Greece, but in 
the two latter countries it appeared that Churchill’s well-known 
predilection for constitutional monarchy was dictating policies 
which were against the people’s will. In Italy, King Victor 
Emmanuel had been dethroned in January, 1944, by unanimous 
vote of the various party leaders, and a regency had been formed 
under Crown Prince Umberto. In Greece, from which the Ger¬ 
mans had been ejected only within the past few w r eeks, there 
had been no time to set up any real government, but some 
American observers believed that popular enthusiasm for the 
return of King George was close to nonexistent. The situation 
in all three countries was complicated by the fact that battle- 
fronts existed in each (in the case of Belgium, they were just 
beyond her frontiers) so that all were military zones of com¬ 
munications where law and order must be. enforced by means 
of whatever instruments were most conveniently at hand for 
the purpose; but American liberal opinion had already heard 
too much of this explanation in connection with the various 
"temporary expediency” arrangements or deals and was impa¬ 
tient for some proof of the establishment of democracy and 
application of the Four Freedoms in all liberated areas. This 
liberal opinion—which was feeling particularly potent after the 
recent election—was becoming increasingly suspicious of 
Churchil s apparent determination to restore the unsavory 
status quo ante in Europe. Moreover, they were suspicious of 
State Department policy in these matters. When Stettinius an¬ 
nounced his first appointments on the Assistant Secretary level, 
anguished cries were raised that the State Department had been 
shaken up only to emerge more reactionary than ever. Liberals, 
both Democratic and Republican, who had voted and actively 
campaigned for Roosevelt, forgathered in consternation to ask 
each other, 'Who won the election, anyway?” Hopkins was 
given a large share of responsibility for the new appointments 
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and suddenly found himself in the unaccustomed position of 
being criticized as a convert to Toryism. (I told him that he 
could number me among the critics.» Hopkins well knew that 
these protests could not be dismissed as the mere rantings of 
Roosevelt haters; he knew that even though the President had 
just been re-elected he was going to need all the support he could 
get in the forthcoming battle for the peace. 

At this same time, in late November, the crisis became acute 
in Italy. The coalition Cabinet headed by Premier Ivanoe Bo- 
norm resigned. In the attempt to form a new Cabinet, Count 
Carlo Sforza was a leading spokesman of the parties to the left. 
Sforza was well known and greatly respected in the l 'nited 
States, where he had spent many years of exile, as an unflagging 
enemy of Fascism. He had strongly opposed the retention of 
the House oi Savoy in the new Italy and had criticized State 
Department policy on numerous occasions. (The State Depart¬ 
ment’s memorandum on the proposed plan for Allied Military 
Government in Italy, mentioned in Chapter XXVIII, had pro¬ 
vided that Italian political leaders in exile should have no part 
in the operations or administration. Their long resistance 
abroad, their lack oi intimate contact with the people ., . largely 
invalidate their claim to act as trustees or spokesmen for the 
Italian nation.” This dictum, which would seem to have applied 
primarily to Sforza, was amended by Roosevelt and 1 opkins 
to provide that such exiled leaders should have no part in the 
operation "in its initial stages,” with the rest of the remarks 
struck out.) 

The British Embassy in Rome intervened in the Cabinet 
crisis to the extent of letting it be known that His Majesty’s 
Government would not give its approval to any Italian Cabinet 
in which Sforza held a prominent post. With this, the American 
liberal hue and cry became leally intense and it was assumed : 
that Churchill and the British Government were making these ; i 
arbitrary, antidemocratic moves with the blessing of the United 

( " ( lllncn t. Stettinius was now beginning to realize 

how HuH had felt under comparable fire. Roosevelt was away ' 
in Warm Springs for a rest and was not, I believe, paying a 
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great deal of attention to the situation. On December 5, Stet- 
tinius issued a public statement saying: 

The position of this government has consistently been that the com¬ 
position of the Italian government is purely an Italian affair except in 
the case of appointments where important military factors are con¬ 
cerned. This government has not in any way intimated to the Italian 
government that there would be any opposition on its part to Count 
Sforza. Since Italy is an area of combined responsibility, we have 
eal:irmed to both the British and ! talian governments that we ex¬ 
pected the Italians to work out their problems of government along 
democratic lines without influence from outside. 

He added, ' This policy would apply in an even more pro¬ 
nounced degree with regard to governments of the United 
Nations in their liberated territories." This last was sharply 
aggravating to Churchill, for it applied obviously to Belgium 
and even more so to Greece, which was by now becoming the 
hoi test spot of all. The embattled Crime Minister thereupon 
dispatched a cable to Roosevelt which may well have been the 
ost violent outburst of rage in all of their historic correspond¬ 
ence. Churchill said he would undoubtedly have to make a 
statement to the I louse of Commons in view of the Stettinius 
statement and he would try to keep his remarks free from the 
acerbity * that the new Secretary of State had displayed in his 
public language. It is quite possible that Churchill would have 
seen compelled to discuss these subjects before the House even 
if Stettinius had said nothing, for a debate was precipitated by 
an amendment regretting British intervention in Greece and 
in other parts of liberated Europe. During this debate, Church¬ 
ill made several references directly and indirectly to American 
opinion. He said: "Poor old England! (Perhaps I ought to say, 
Poor old Britain!’) We have to assume the burden of the most 
thankless tasks, and in undertaking them to be scoffed at, criti- 
' / ( n and opposed from every quarter; but at least we know 
where we are making for, know the end of the road, know 
what is our objective. ... We have not attempted to put our 
veto on the appointment of Count Sforza. If tomorrow the 
h i h i ns were to make him Prime Minister or Foreign Secretary, 
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we have no power to stop it, except with the agreement of the 
Allies. All that we should have to say about it is that we o no 
trust the man, we do not think he is a true and trustwort y 
man, nor do we put the slightest confidence in any Governmen 
of which he is a dominating member. I think we shorn a\ 
to put a great deal o responsibility for what might hap} } l j 
those who called him to power.’ Churchill always pre erre ^ 
to think of his own country as "England” rather than Britain, 
just as he greatly preferred the word "Empire to Common 
wealth.” The word "Britain” was largely an American contriv¬ 
ance to avoid giving offense to the Scots, the Welsh an t 

Ulstermen, if not to the actual Irish.) , 

Following this, relations between the Wfiite House an 
Downing Street were more strained than they had ever een 
before. Hopkins received plenty of information to indicate that 
his honored friend, the Prime Minister, was in an extremely 
dangerous and explosive mood which might make plenty o 
trouble at the forthcoming Big Three Conference which w as 
now in prospect for the end of January; and if Hopkins ha 
lacked such information he had only to read the cables and the 

ample space provided between the lines of Churchill s public 

* 

utterances. 

The vote in the House of Commons supporting the govern¬ 
ment position was 279 to 30 and Churchill cabled Hopkins 
that he could have had a much larger majority if he had chosen 
to apply the full force of the government whip. However, 
Winant wrote to Hopkins: "The Parliament is definitely to the 
Right of the country, and did not reflect, in my opinion, the 
extent of a troubled public opinion. Protest resolutions passed 
by big trade union groups w f ere an indication of this fact. The 
Conservatives in Parliament are also going to make the Polish- 
Russian debate scheduled for this week difficult. This is the 
first time that I have felt the Government weakened following 
a Vote of Confidence by the Parliament. The man most hurt, 
in my judgment, was the Prime Minister. It is a time here when 
many people are discouraged by the prolongation of the war 
and I hope that, without surrender of principle, we can so work 
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our our difficulties as to encourage the continuation of the 
coalition government here/' 

I he situation in Greece was indeed an ugly one. There had 
been serious fighting in the streets of Athens involving British 
forces and members of the resistance groups which bore the 
initials, ,.A.M.” and "E.L.A.S.” It was reported that some of 
the rebels had marched through the streets shouting, "Long Live 
Roosevelt! American public opinion was not too well in- 
t'l.'med as to the merits of this complicated situation or the 
extent to which the resistance groups might be under Com¬ 
munist domination; all that was apparent on the surface was 
that British troops, engaged in the task of "liberation," were 
killing Greek patriots who had been fighting the Germans, and 
it was even possible that the British were using American 
Lend-Lease weapons for this purpose* 

Although there were no American troops involved in Greece, 
units of the Mediterranean Fleet of the U.S. Navy had been 
operating under British command, aiding in the transport 
service to Greece. This led to an incident which Hopkins de¬ 
scribed as follows: 

( n Saturday night, December 9, 1944, at about 7 p.m., the White 
House operator told me that "John Martin” was calling me on the 
overseas phone. This is the name the Prime Minister uses in his 
telephone calls. 

The connection was very bad and I could not, therefore, know 
what the Prime Minister was talking about. He sounded as tho he 
was very angry and stirred up about something and wanted me to 
do something about it. I got the words "Greece” and "Halifax.” 
Inasmuch as it was impossible to make him understand what I was 
saying, I told him I would End out about it in the morning. 

I then tried to get Halifax on the phone to see if he knew what it 
was all about but could not reach him. 

On Sunday morning I went to the Map Room and saw in the 
morning news summary a sentence that Admiral King had ordered 
Admiral Hewitt, our American Commander of the Mediterranean 
Fleet, not to permit any American LSTs to be used to transfer supplies 
to Greece. King’s actual cable was not available. 

I went to see Admiral Leahy about this and told him that I thought 
Admiral Hewitt was under the command ol General VC^ilson and that 
it seemed funny to me that Admiral King would issue an order directly 
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to Hewitt without consultation with the Joint Chiefs o; Staff or the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff. I told Leahy that I thought King was 
getting into the political arena and that we would undoubtedly hear 
from the British about it. I told him, furthermore, that I felt that, 
while we should keep our troops out o; Greece, and let the British 
do the policing, withdrawing the LSTs was like walking out on a 
member of your family who is in trouble. Under any circumstances, 
we had told the British that they could use our airplanes to send 
their paratroopers into Greece and the action of Admiral King did 
not jibe with that. I told him I thought Admiral King should withdraw 
his order and, if Admiral King or the Joint Chiefs of Staff thought 
that such an order should be issued, the recommendation should be 
made to the President and that he should make the decision because 
it was in the political sphere. I told Admiral Leahy that irrespective 
of the merits of Admiral King’s action, I thought he had gotten 0 
base from an organization point of view. Leahy agreed with this and 
told me that when he saw the message, he called King and told him 
he thought King had made a mistake, but he did not tell King to 
countermand the order. 

While I was with Leahy he called Admiral King up and told King 
he was talking to me and we both felt it was a mistake and Leahy 
suggested to King that he withdraw the order. King readily agreed 
and did so. A few minutes later Lord Halifax, the British Ambassador, 
called me and said he had to see me urgently and then I pasted 
together what the Prime Minister was talking about and this was 

undoubtedly it. 

I met Halifax at my house at 12:30 and he had a full-blown protest 
which he was going to make to Stettinius, but Stettinius was out o; 
town and his instructions were to tell it to me, which he did in no 


uncertain terms. 

Halifax said he was sure Churchill was planning to send a very 
strong protest to the President and that already the British Chiefs of 
Staff had said they never heard of such an order and had sent in¬ 
structions to Wilson to go ahead and use the ships. 

I told Halifax I hoped Churchill would not send the message; 
that I was sure the President knew nothing about it; that the matter 
was all cleared up anyway and that I knew instructions had gone to 
Admiral Hewitt countermanding the previous order and that I 
thought it would just make trouble if Churchill submitted a protest. 
I asked Halifax, in the light of the fact that the matter was now set¬ 
tled, if he would not cable Churchill and tell him I thought that any 
cable from him on this matter would serve no useful purpose but 
merely complicate the Greek situation further. I told him that public 
opinion about the whole Greek business in this country was very ba 
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and that we felt the British Government had messed the whole thing 
up pretty thoroughly. 

Churchill expressed his warm appreciation of 1 lopkins’ 
timely and effective action and said that he had canceled the 
message that he had prepared for dispatch to the President. The 
tension was eased for a few days and Roosevelt sent friendly 
and soothing messages to Churchill and also to Stalin. But then, 
as Winant had predicted, the debate on Poland in the House 
of Commons caused further serious ructions. Speaking of the 
future Polish frontiers, Churchill said, "All territorial changes 
must await the conference at the peace table after victory has 
been won, but to that principle there is one exception, and that 
exception is, changes mutually agreed.” This was an unfor¬ 
tunate misstatement on ( 'hurchill’s part which was later cor¬ 
rected by Eden, but it conveyed the disturbing suggestion of 
''secret agreements” among the big powers for the carving up 
of the small ones, and it revived the ugly accusations against 
which Roosevelt had been compelled to defend himself time 
and again ever since the Atlantic Conference. This speech was 
made on December 15, and the following day Hopkins cabled 
Churchill, 

Due to the Greek situation and your statement in Parliament about 
Poland public opinion has rapidly deteriorated here. I must confess 
I am greatly disturbed by this turn of diplomatic events which gives 
publicity to our various difficulties at a time when the battle is joined 
in Europe and in Asia and all of our energy is required for the defeat 
of the enemy. Although I do not know what the President or Stettinius 
may be compelled to say publicly it is quite possible that one or both 
of them will have to proclaim their determination in unequivocal 
terms to do everything we can to seek a free world and a secure one. 

There was plenty of indignation in Whitehall at the some¬ 
what sanctimonious, holier-than-thou attitude which the United 
States was assuming toward a situation in which it was un¬ 
doubtedly concerned but for the solution of which it was taking 
no responsibility whatsoever. It seemed that whenever develop¬ 
ments were favorable in any part of the world, the United States 
was entirely ready to share in the credit—but whenever an 
wherever things went wrong, the United States was quick to 
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absolve itseh of all blame. As one British observer expressed it, 
“America is like an inverted Micawber, waiting for something 
to turn down." 

it remained for Churchill to take the one dramatic ana stren¬ 
uous and thoroughly characteristic action which could convert 
criticism into applause. With fine contempt for his advanced 
age (he had now passed his seventieth birthday) and for the 
risks both political and physical that were involved, he sud¬ 
denly boarded an airplane and Hew to Athens on Christmas 
Day, taking dden with him. He thereby brought an end to hos¬ 
tilities and established a temporary regency under Archbishop 
i )amaskinos, obtaining from King George the assurance that 
he would not attempt to return to the country "unless sum¬ 
moned by a free and fair expression of the national will. That 
ended the Greek crisis for the time being, but there were pro¬ 
foundly conflicting forces there which could not be suppressed 
permanently. 

* lopkins cabled Churchill a Christmas greeting in which he 
said, "No one knows better than i what a gallant role you are 
playing in th*e greatest drama in the history of the world. On 
this fateful Christmas, 1 want you to know that 1 am well aware 
of the heavy burdens that you carry, I am proud to be known 
and even to be attacked by some of my countrymen as your 
good friend.” 

This was certainly a fateful Christmas. The American ar 
British people had been given cause to forget all about political 
or ideological disputes by the shocking and bewildering news 
of the German break-through in the Ardennes and the resultant 
Battle of the Bulge. Three months before it had seemed that 
Germany might quit at any moment. Now, it seemed that a 
large part o the triumphant American and British torces in 
Holland, Belgium and Northern France might be pushed into 
another Dunkirk. At the same time, the Russians had driven 
up the )anube Valley past Budapest and were advancing 
toward Vienna. To those in official Washington and London 
who knew that the Big Three were soon to meet again in con¬ 
ference to consider the long-deferred problems of the postwar 
world, it appeared possible for a time that the western Allies 
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might be in a seriously weakened condition as compared with 
the Russians. However, such apprehensions were very short¬ 
lived for it soon became apparent that Hitler’s bold and alarm¬ 
ing thrust was to end in a German disaster. 

Hopkins wrote the following on the genesis of the Yalta 
Conference: 

As early as the middle of September, 1944, the President was con¬ 
templating a second conference with Stalin and Churchill. There were 
a variety of pressing problems which the President believed warranted 
such a conference and both Churchill and Stalin were agreeable to 
the conference. Churchill was, indeed, insistent on it. The reasons 
were obvious. 

By this time we had agreed upon our full-out and final assault on 
the German citadel and yet there were no firm agreements as to what 
was to be done with Germany once she was defeated. The machinery 
of the European Advisory Council moved so slowly that it was quite 
possible to visualize the collapse of Germany without any plans or 
agreements having been made. 

Altho at Teheran Stalin had made a firm commitment insofar as 
Soviet participation in the war against Japan was concerned, that 
needed to be clarified as to precise dates and the extent of Soviet par¬ 
ticipation. 

On the political side there was no agreement as to reparations 
against Germany; the problem of dismemberment of the Reich was 
hanging fire; there was no agreement as to zones; nothing as to 
whether or not we were going to encourage or discourage a central 
German Government or, indeed, in what way the Allies were going 
to utilize German machinery. The policy toward war criminals was 
stalemated; the earmarks of trouble in Poland were already obvious— 
neither the eastern frontier nor the western frontier was settled. Our 
whole policy toward the Far East needed a thorough-going under¬ 
standing, particularly so far as the Soviet Union was concerned. We 
knew from Teheran that the Russians wanted certain things as a 
condition to their declaring war on Japan or, at any rate, they said 
they wanted them and it was extremely important for the United 
States in particular, in view' of our historic relationship w r ith China, 
to protect China s interests in these negotiations. Things regarding 
the Far East had to be settled otherwise we might find the three allies 
going their separate ways. The place of France in European and 
wmrld affairs was in an irritating state. France wanted a Zone of 
Occupation. She had not been given one. France wanted to be on 
any Control Commission governing Germany. The Allies had given 
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her no assurances on this point. France wanted a clear-cut statement 
regarding the Allies' ambitions in the French Empire, particularly 
Indo-China. France had good reason to believe that President Roose- 
v 1 ' 1 f v; thusiastic about returning Indo-China to the Empire, 

and were thoroughly suspicious of the Allies on this point. France 
wanted to have a full part in world affairs and the decision on this 
point, if not made at an early date, would cause endless troubles. 
Furthermore, there was the hang-over of the Dumbarton Oaks United 
Nations Conference. The voting procedure had not been settled. There 
seemed to be no way to settle it except by the three heads of state 
getting together. Indeed, all of the things I have mentioned would, in 
my opinion, have been hopelessly delayed without a conference. 

The President, as usual, began to play with ideas about places for 
the conference and suggested a wide variety of locations, none of 
which included Russia. I told the President, as soon as the discussion 
started, that there was not a chance of getting Stalin out of Russia 
at this time in the light of the military situation on Germany s eastern 
front and that if he did not look out we would w ind up with a lot o 
long-winded, irritating cables back and forth getting exactly nowhere 
and that we might as w r ell make up our minds first at least to go to 
some convenient point in Russia—preferably in the Crimea. The Presi¬ 
dent was not opposed to this but in view of the forthcoming elections, 
considered it to be unwise. About this time, too, it became perfectly 
clear that the President had to conduct a vigorous campaign for the 
election which made a conference prior to election out of the question. 
And, because he felt it to his political disadvantage to indicate Russia 
as the place of the meeting, he postponed all discussion of the place 
until after the election was over. As soon as the election had taken 
place I saw Gromyko, the Russian Ambassador, and told him that 
w'e wanted to arrange the conference, Gromyko said that he knew 
Stalin was prepared for the Conference but that he doubted that he 
could leave Russia in view of the great Soviet offensive against Ger¬ 
many, I asked Gromyko whether there was any' place in the Crimea 
at which it was fit to hold a conference, and he said he was sure there 
was but made no further comment. A couple of weeks later the Prcsi- 
d r g°t a message from Stalin saying he understood the President 
was willing to go to the Crimea and suggesting Yalta as a desirable 
place. This was the first indication anyone around the President had 
that the President would even consider a conference in Russia. AH 
of the President s cose advisers were opposed to his going to Russia; 
most did not like or trust the Russians anyw r ay and could not under¬ 
stand w'hy the President of the United States should cart himself 
all over the world to meet Stalin. This argument carried no weight 
with me. The all-important thing was to get the meeting. 1 here was 
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not a chance of getting that meeting outside of the Crimea. The Presi¬ 
dent's advisers gave me a lot of acid criticism when they found out 
that I w as the one who had talked to Gromyko about the possibility 
of going to the Crimea. When they descended on the President to 
urge him not to go the 1 ’resident wavered again and cooked up a 
lot of counterproposals, none of which made any sense. I was sure 
the President would wind up by going to the Crimea, the primary 
reason being that it was a part of the world he had never visited 
and his adventurous spirit was forever leading him to go to unusual 
places and, on his part, the election being over, he would no longer 
be disturbed about it for political reasons. 

Churchill was none too keen about the Crimea because he prefers 
a warm climate and more comfort than he thought the Crimea could 
afford- but he was so anxious to have the meeting that he would have 
gone to Moscow if necessary. 

The holidays were then coming on, the President had to open the 
Congressional session and negotiations were then entered into and 
naval officers and embassy officials in Moscow hurried to the Crimea 
to find out if the physical conditions were such to warrant the Presi¬ 
dent going to Yalta. Harriman s report was in the affirmative. 

Roosevelt’s State of the Union Message of January 6, 1945, 
was more than twice as long as usual, running to some eight 
thousand words; he did not deliver it in person, sending it up 
to the Capitol for a clerk to read out, and he was therefore not 
limited as to time. He gave a comprehensive survey of the war 
—General Marshall participated in preparing the military parts 
of it—and dwelt at length and in a most reasonable spirit with 
the subject of Allied unity in general and with such problems 
as Greece and ’oland in particular. At Hopkins* strong instiga¬ 
tion, Roosevelt agreed to express his real friendship for France. 
He spoke of the "heroic efforts of the resistance groups . . . and 
of all those Frenchmen throughout the world who refused to 
surrender after the disaster of 1940.” He said that the liberation 
of France "means that her great influence will again be available 
in meeting the problems of peace. We fully recognize France’s 
vital interest in a lasting solution of the German problem and 
the contribution which she can make in achieving international 
security,*’ resuming "her proper position of strength and lead¬ 
ership.” When these words were written I thought that the 

: J 1 icy had at last been thrown to the winds. 
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However, as Hopkins was soon to find out, the end of troubles 
with de Gaulle was not yet. 

I here were some disturbances in Washington during Jan- 

1 : ^ 'opping of Jesse Jones from the Cabinet and 

1 ‘ 1 ppomtment of Henry Wallace to succeed him as Secretary 

of Commerce, and over the air transport of a dog named * Blaze 

which Colonel Elliott Roosevelt had shipped from England to 

his wife. While the latter episode was providing happiness for 

pome newspaper publishers, a list of officers scheduled to be 

promoted came to the President s desk and on this list was the 

name of his son iliott, who was recommended for brigadier 

general, 71 u- President was urged to drop this name quietly 

before the list went to Congress for approval, but he flatly and 

indignantly refused to do so. He said, "Elliott on his record has 

earned promotion, le did not ask that the dog be put on the 

plane or given high priority. And I’m not going to have him 

punished for something he did not do.” Roosevelt knew per- 

^ i 1 ' vvt u hat the newspapers would say about this, but he 
didn’t give a damn. 


The Fourth Inaugural was held on January 20 on the South 
I nun u of the White House instead of at the Capitol. It was a 
short, simple ceremony, the brevity being due to the fact that 
'h‘ i • 1 ’ was determined to stand up throughout it. (I 

[ hat he ever wore his braces and stood up again.) It 
was a bitter cold day but Roosevelt stood there with no hat, no 
overcoat, wearing a lightweight suit, as he always did, with no 
waistcoat. J is Inaugural Address lasted only about five minutes 
but he worked over it with more care and more interest than 
he had show n in the preparation of any speech in two years. 1 
. . the feeling that he was summing up his most profound 

H l; ‘ ' 11 he said, "We have learned to be citizens of the 

world, members of the human community. We have learned 

s ^P^ e truth, as Emerson said, that 'the only way to have a 
friend is to be one.’ ” 


Frances Perkins has written that she and Mrs. Henry Wallace 
were frightened by the President’s appearance—"he looked so 
badly. I did not feel this at the time. In fact, I thought he 
seemed immeasurably better in health and strength and spirits 
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than when I had gone to see him after my return from London 
four months previously. I had watched him improve steadily 
throughout the campaign and now, at this Inaugural, I believed 
he was ready for anything that the next four years might bring. 

That night he celebrated his sixty-second birthday. It was 
ten days ahead of time because of his imminent departure. 

On the following day, Sunday, January 21, Hopkins took off 
for London in The Sacred Cow.” It had been decided that he 
should spend two or three days with Churchill in an attempt 
t‘t promote a more amiable mood prior to the gathering at 
Yalta, for the tensions created during December had evidently 
not been entirely relaxed. Bohlen accompanied Hopkins on this 
trip, which was made via Bermuda and the Azores. 

Hopkms wrote no notes during his short stay in London, but 
he reported later that his host was no less "volcanic” than he 
had expected. Before leaving he sent a radio message to Roose¬ 
velt, who was by now at sea on the USS. Quincy . reporting that 
the visit had been "very satisfactory.” He quoted Churchill as 
saying that from all the reports he had received on present con¬ 
ditions at Yalta, We could not have found a worse place for 
a meeting if we had spent ten years on research.” 

From London Hopkins flew to Paris where he was taken by 
Ambassador 'efterson Caffery to see Foreign Minister Georges 
Bidault and then de Gaulle. The meeting with Bidault was most 
cordial, Hopkms stating that Franco-American relations were 
at a pretty low ebb and it was high time to find out what was 
the cause and to correct it. Bidault recognized in Hopkins "a 
devoted, loyal friend and assistant of President Roosevelt” and 

escribed himself as equally loyal and devoted to de Gaulle 

but he confessed frankly that the General was at times difficult 

to handle. "General de Gaulle believes that Frenchmen iw 

try to please the man to whom they are talking. The General 

thinks they overdo it and he adopts a different attitude He 
makes no effort to please.” 

When Hopkins went to see de Gaulle he believed that bv 
making candid admission of past differences and demonstrating 
a sincere desire to wipe them from the slate he could penetrate 
the General s austere facade. He was wrong. As Caffery reported 
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the General was neither ' very responsive nor "very concilia¬ 
tory. De Gaulle asked, "If you really mean that you believe that 
relations between the United States and France are not all that 
they should be, why don t you do something about it?" He men¬ 
tioned, for example, the failure to extend to him an invitation 
to attend the Crimea Conference. He conceded that the United 
States had helped France by arminc and equipping her troops 
and in other material ways—"but you always seem to do it 
grudgingly and under pressure." 

1 h 'kins gave further assurances of good will but the inter¬ 
view ended in the same conditions of frost with which it had 
started. However, Hopkins was not discouraged and the next 
day in the course of a luncheon with Bidault and other Cabinet 
Ministers he expressed the President's cordial desire to meet 
de Gaulle at some French point on or near the Mediterranean 
and even suggested that arrangements might be made for de 
Gaulle to attend the final stages of the Yalta Conference when 
European political matters would come under consideration. 
Bidault promised to discuss these suggestions with de Gaulle 
and inform Hopkins of the General s reactions. Caffery reported 
|to the State Department: "Mr. Hopkins made an excellent im¬ 
pression and was very sympathetic. His stay here was very 
useful and timely." 

Hopkins then went on to Rome where he was the guest of 
Ambassador Kirk at whose villa near Cairo he and the President 
had stayed in 1943. On January 30, he was taken by Myron C. 

1 aylor for an audience with the Pope. Hopkins told His Holi¬ 
ness of the President s high regard for him and appreciation for 
the Vatican’s unfailingly sympathetic attitude toward the 
United States and her cause in these troubled years. He told of 
his recent meeting with de Gaulle and expressed his admiration 
for the valiant French general—an opinion to which Taylor 
ventured to register his dissent. The twenty-minute audience 
was in the Pope’s library, and Taylor later said that when they 
left Hopkins was in a glow of exaltation, revealing a surpris¬ 
ingly deep religious feeling, i le said that the Pope subsequently 
stated that he had been greatly impressed by Hopkins as a man 
of exceptional force of character. 
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Prom Rome, Hopkins went to Allied Force Headquarters at 
Caserta, near Naples, and there he was overwhelmed with hos¬ 
pitality by two old friends, General Ira C. Eaker and General 
Joseph T. McNarney. (The latter had been on the PBY flight 
to Archangel in July, 1941. ) He was joined in Naples by Stet- 
tinius and they flew together to Malta to await the President’s 
arrival. Hopkins by now was quite ill. 

The Combined 'hiefs of Staff had been meeting at Malta— 
and had been engaged in the most violent disagreements and 
disputes of the entire war. (One can read the official minutes 
of these meetings without suspecting that a single harsh word 
had been exchanged, but some of those who were present tell 
a much more colorful story of what went on.) The point at 
issue was the selection of a strategic plan for the final knockout 
blow against Germany. 1 )ne plan was advanced by the British 
Chiefs, another by Eisenhower; the latter was not present at 
Malta but he was volubly and vehemently represented by Beedle 
Smith. The arguments reached such a point that Marshall, 
ordinarily one of the most restrained and soft-spoken of men, 
ii i' 1 <■•.! that if the British plan were approved by the Prime 
Minister and President he would recommend to iusenhower 
that he had no choice but to ask to be relieved of his command. 
The issue was settled by the Combined Chiefs in Eisenhower s 
favor without need for reference to higher authority, and the 
plan was followed which ended three months later in junction 
with the Russians and Germany’s surrender. 

Sick as he was at Malta, Hopkins v/ent into action in behalf 
of relief and rehabilitation in Europe, a subject on which he 
had been working for a long time. The U.S. Chiefs of Staff con¬ 
tended, as it was their duty to do, that American shipping in the 
Atlantic should be transferred to the Pacific after V-E Day 
except that which was required to supply American forces still 
remaining in Europe. In puting up a fight for the retention of 
enough shipping to supply the needs of the civilian population 
o Britain and the Continent, I lopkins was not animated solely 
by humanitarian considerations, or the kind of "starry-eyed, 
dogooder idealism” which was identified with the Santa Claus 
philosophy of the New Deal. 1 le knew that there could be no 
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recovery and no peace and no democracy in Europe if its people 
did not have enough to eat and the tools and materials with 
which to get back to work, lie did not have to argue this point 
at any great length with Marshall and King. Their respect for 
Hopkins was such that they agreed to leave the arbitration of 
matters relating to allocation of shipping in his hands; but, as 
events proved, he never had a chance to exercise this authority. 

( ) : I ebruary 2, Roosevelt arrived in the Grand Harbor of 
Valetta n the Quincy, and Admiral King has told me that when 
he went aboard the cruiser and saw the President he was 
alarmed for the first time by the state of his health. King had 
seen him last at the Inauguration, less than two weeks before. 
Since then, Roosevelt had had ten days at sea, with favorable 
weather. Normally, no matter how tired and worn he might 
appear when he started off on a cruise, he emerged from it 
! 1 ! ng healthy and hearty and acting that way. It now seemed 
to King that instead 01 improvement there had been serious 
deterioration. But the President was as always buoyant and 
excited at me prospect of new adventures as he left the Quincy 
to make the rest of his journey by air. 

The night of February 2-3 w’as a busy one at the Luqua air¬ 
field at Malta, which had been for so many years a prime target 
for German and Italian bombs. Transport planes were taking 
off at ten-minute intervals from 11:30 p.m. to dawn to carry 
some seven hundred people, including the President and the 
Prime Minister, fourteen hundred miles across the Aegean a ] 
Anatolia and the Black Sea to Saki airfield in the Crimea. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
The Yalta Conference 


1 HE accommodations at Yalta were unexceptionable for those 
on the Very Important Person level and the Russians seemed 
eager to convince their Anglo-American guests of the warm 
friendliness of their hospitality. However, this was war-ravaged 
territory and space was so limited that, according to the records, 
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sixteen U.S. Army colonels had to share one bedroom. Hopkins 
had a bedroom to himself in the Livadia Palace where Roose¬ 
velt was staying, and he spent most of his time in it, leaving his 
bed only to go down to the Grand Ballroom for the full dress 
meetings. He was so extremely ill that at one point Dr. Mcln- 
tire wanted him to be moved to the Navy (Communications 
' : USS. Catoctin, which was moored at Sevastopol eighty 
miles away. (It was considered unsafe to bring the ship to 
Yalta because of the danger of lingering German mines, and 
signal corps men had laid land lines from the Livadia Palace to 
^ ' p so that Roosevelt couid have his own channels of com¬ 
munication.) Hopkins attended none of the big dinners at 
Yalta in fact I believe he was not permitted so much as a 
taste of vodka so that his condition at least became no worse 
and he was able to stick it out to the end. James F. Byrnes has 
written. Members of our delegation frequently held meetings 

there [in Hopkins bedroom] because Dr. Mclntire insisted he 
remain in bed.” 

Robert Hopkins was the only son at this conference but there 
were three daughters, Anna Boettiger, Section Officer Sarah 
Churchill Oliver (of the W.A.A.F.) and Kathleen Harriman 
Roosevelts party also included James F. Byrnes, Edward J. 

>nn and Steve Early, who saw to it that this conference got 
much better press coverage than had any of its predecessors 
espite the fact that Roosevelt firmly refused to permit even the 
wire semce men—"the three ghouls”—to go along with him. 

ihc President and Prime Minister arrived at Yalta on Sat¬ 
urday, February 3. Stalin and his party arrived early Sunday 
morning and he and Molotov came to call on Roosevelt at four 
o clock that afternoon. After thanking his hosts for all the 
arrangements that had been made to promote the comfort and 
convenience of the guests, Roosevelt said that during the trip 
across the ocea 1 on the Quincy numerous bets had been made as 
to whether the Americans would get to Manila before the 
Russians got to Berlin. Stalin laughed and said that those who 
had bet on Manila would win. Roosevelt remarked on the de¬ 
struction that he had seen here in the Crimea and Stalin told 
him that it was nothing as compared with the Ukraine, for in 
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the Crimea the Germans had been outflanked and had been 
given little time to carry out planned demolition, whereas in 
the Ukraine they had destroyed everything with sadistic cal¬ 
culation and method. Stalin then asked how things were going 
on the Western Front; Roosevelt told him that General Mar¬ 
shall would later give a detailed outline o; the situation, but he 
could say now that a limited offensive was due to start on Feb¬ 
ruary 8 and another on the twelfth and that the main drive of 
the Anglo-American forces would begin in about a month s 
time. Stalin was gratified to hear this and expressed the hope 
that the Allies would shortly capture the Ruhr and the Saar 
and thereby deprive the Germans of their only remaining 
sources of coal, the Russians having already captured > ^ 
Basin. Roosevelt said that with the two forces now coming 
closer together from east and from west, he believed that it 

1 ■€ * 1 1l P 

would be possible for General Eisenhower to establish direct 
communication with the Red Army and thereby achieve direct 

co-ordination of tactical operations. 

Roosevelt asked Stalin how he had got along with General 
de Gaulle, who had visited Moscow in December. Stalin replied 
that he had found de (iaulle to be an uncomplicated individual 
and also unrealistic in his estimates of Frances cor 1 ' 

the winning of the war. 

Roosevelt said that there had been disagreements between 
himself and the British over the general policy toward France 
and also over the question of zones of occupation in Germany. 
Stalin asked whether the President thought that 'ranee should 
have a zone of occupation and, ii so, for what reason. Rooseveit 
evidently made a somewhat equivocal reply and Stalin arid Mol¬ 
otov both said that this was a topic for discussion here at Yalta, 
they indicated that they did not view the idea with much favor. 

This meeting was held in the President s study at Livadia 
id a few minutes before five, they moved down to the Grand 
Ballroom for the first formal conference. Stalin was accom¬ 
panied by Vishinski, Gromyko, Gusev (the Soviet Ambassador 
in London), and Maisky as well as Molotov and three C uiefs 
of Staff. Hopkins felt too ill to come to this meeting—which 
must have meant that he was very sick indeed—and ill health 
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had prevented General Hap Arnold from coming to Yalta at 
all, the U.S. Army Air Forces being represented by General 
Laurence S. Kuter, Assistant Chief of Air Staff for Flans. 

At the start of the meeting, Marshal Stalin suggested that 
President Roosevelt should again preside. The discussion, which 
lasted for nearly three hours, dealt almost entirely with the mili¬ 
tary situation. General Antonov read a prepared paper giving 
a detailed analysis of developments on the Eastern Front and 
expressed the hope that the Allies would soon advance in the 
West and would paralyze German communications by bomb¬ 
ing in order to prevent the shifting of troops across Germany 
from west to east and from Norway and Italy. Marshall re¬ 
viewed the situation in the West, Portal spoke for the A(r 
Force, and Cunningham talked of the new German technical 
developments which tended to revive the U-boat threat. At one 
point, the Prime Minister made mention of the possibility that 
the Allies might aid the Russian campaign on the Eastern Front 
by an expedition across the Adriatic into the Balkans, but this 
proposal does not appear to have been pursued any further. 

Roosevelt was host at the dinner which followed this meet¬ 
ing. The Filipino mess men were on duty, but the food was 
strictly Russian: caviar, sturgeon, beef and macaroni, sweet 
cake, tea, coffee, vodka and five kinds of wine. (In the White 
House the guests would have had to content themselves with 
one kind of California sauterne.) In his report, Bohlen stated 
1! at v ery good humor” prevailed throughout the meal, but he 
added a >it of conversation on the side between himself and 
Vishinski which sounded mildly caustic. Vishinski said that the 
Soviet Union would never agree to the right of the small 
nations to judge the acts of the Great Powers and, when Bohlen 
ventured the opinion that the American people were not likely 
to approve of any denial of the small nations’ rights, Vishinski 
said that the American people "should learn to obey their 
leaders.” Bohlen then suggested that it might be a good idea 
-or Vishinski to visit the United States and try to tell that to the 
people, and Vishinski remarked that he would be glad to do so. 

During the informal conversation at this dinner Churchill 
remarked that he was constantly being "beaten up” as a reac- 
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tionary but that he was the only one of the three represonieuixcs 
present who could be thrown out of office at any time by the 
votes of his own people. He added that personally he gloried in 
this danger. This led Stalin to observe, jokingly, that evidently 
the Prime Minister feared the results of the ‘orthcoming elec¬ 
tions in Great Britain. Churchill replied that not only did ' 
fear them but he was proud of the right of the British people 
to change their government whenever they wished to do so. He 
went on to speak of the rights of the small nations and quoted 
a very apt proverb: "The eagle should permit the small birds 

to sing and care not wherefore they sang.” 

At breakfast the following morning, a courier delivered to 
Roosevelt White House mail which had been dispatched from 
Washington January 31. The courier had been five days in 
transit, which meant that Roosevelt was now at the extreme 
edge of the distance that he could travel from Washington 
under the ten day limitation on his power to act on Congres¬ 
sional bills. (Subsequent couriers managed to make the trip in 
three days.) The foreign secretaries'met that day for lunch with 
Molotov at the Koreis Villa, where Stalin and stafl were staying. 
(Churchill was at Vorontsov Villa, twelve miles away.) At the 
start of this lunch, Harriman announced the news that Manila 
had been taken and Molotov "immediately proposed a toast to 
this victory of the Allied Armies. There followed oum s h. 
Eden and Stettinius to Molotov, by Molotov to Hull and to 
Clark Kerr, the British Ambassador, more toasts by Stettinius 
to his Dumbarton Oaks colleagues, Gromyko and < :adogan, by 
Molotov to Harriman, by Harriman to Vishinski, by Byrnes to 
the Red Army, by Gromyko to Byrnes and by Maisky to tie 
closest possible unity between the peoples, governments an 
chiefs of the United Nations. It was decided that these meet 
ings should be officially named "The Crimean Conference —a 
futile decision, as it turned out, because the conference always 
has and undoubtedly always will bear the name of Yalta. T cte 
does not appear to have been much more oi mipoiuiuc >- 1 
cussed at the luncheon, except that Molotov made it clear t a 
the Soviet Government expected to receive reparations in in 
from Germany and hoped that the United States would furnis 
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the Soviet Union with long-term credits. Stettinius said that he 
was ready to discuss these matters at any time. 

The second formal meeting was held at four that afternoon 
and despite all the luncheon toasts the conference really _;ot 
down to business. The Chiefs of Staff, with the exception of 
Leahy, were not present at this meeting, but Hopkins dragged 
himself out of bed for it and attended all the main meetings 
thereafter. I iopkins was too ill to write extended memoranda 
at N i alta as he had done at other conferences, but the precise 
records of his later conferences in Moscow (Chapter XXXV) 
throw considerable light on his attitude toward the progress 
made at Yalta. Byrnes has provided a lucid account of the meet¬ 
ings that he attended in his book, Speaking Frankly, and 
Churchill will write another. (I often wonder when, if ever, 
Stalin will be heard from.) 

None of the momentous conferences of the Second World 
War has provoked more subsequent controversy than this one; 
Yalta has been blamed for many of the ills with which the world 
was afflicted in the years following the total defeat of Nazi 
Germany and Japan. The belief has grown that Roosevelt made 
various surrenders to the Russians at Yalta, and the more 
kindly critics attribute these to the fact that he was a dying 
man. The complete records of the Conference, as they appear 
in the I Iopkins papers, do not seem to substantiate this theory. 
Roosevelt appears to have been in full possession of all of his 
faculties. ()nly at the end of seven days of long meetings, cov¬ 
ering a wide range of tremendous subjects, did he make a con- 
(.essmn v. Inch, in my belief, ie would not have made if he had 
not been tired out and anxious to end the negotiations relative 
to Russia s entry into the war with Japan. This will be discussed 
later in this chapter. Of all the "surrenders” supposed to have 
been made, those most often cited and emphasized relate to the 
establishment of the veto power in the Security Council of the 
United Nations and the granting to the Soviet Union of two 
additional votes in the General Assembly. These two points 
have often been linked together under the general term "the 
voting formula," but they were entirely separate problems and 
the hrst of them was not a subject of contention at Yalta 
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The principle of the veto was stated by the United States 
Government and the British Government in their separate 
"Tentative Proposals for a General Internationa] ( organization 
as drafted in July, 1944, prior to the Dumbarton Oaks Confer¬ 
ence. Throughout that conference, and the five months that 
followed it before Yalta, there was complete agreement that in 
matters which might affect world peace the veto could be exer¬ 
cised by any one of the four (or, if France were included, five) 
major powers. The arguments with the Russians that arose at 
Dumbarton Oaks and resulted in failure to agree on a voting 
formula for the Security Council were concerned not with the 
principle of the veto but with the precise extent to which any 
power should be denied the right to vote on a dispute in which 
it was a participant. Various compromise proposals on this were 
made by Stettinius, for the United States, and Cadogan for 
Britain, but Gromyko, for the Soviet Union, was unbridgeable. 

On September 18, 1944, he had said confidently to Stettinius, 
"The Russian position on voting in the Council will never be 
departed from.” When Stettinius expressed the fear that this 
unyielding attitude might break up the world organization 
even before it started, Gromyko said flatly that no world or¬ 
ganization would exist in which a major power was denied the . 
right to vote in any dispute, whether it was a participant therein 

or not. ' 

It was at this same time that the question of more votes than 

one was raised. Stalin said, in a cable to Roosevelt, "You, of 1 
course, know that the Ukraine and Byelorussia, which are con- 
stituent parts of the Soviet Union, are greater in population and 
in political importance than certain other countries which \yc 
all agree should belong to the number of initiators of the estab- 
lishment of the International Organization. Therefore, I hope 
to have an opportunity to explain to you the political impor 
tance of this question which has been brought up by the Soviet . 

Delegation at Dumbarton Oaks.” , 

On December 5, 1944, the United States Government pre- 
pared a new compromise proposal on the voting formula which f 1 
was forwarded to the British and Russian Governments and 
which was again presented by Stettinius when this general sub- 
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ject first came up for discussion at Yalta. Agreement on it was 
reached with, it would appear, no argument at all. There cer¬ 
tainly was no evidence on the record of opposition by Churchill, 
a stanch European, who was always at all these meetings a 
zealous and unflagging champion of the rights of small nations. 
Indeed, the British had been heartily in favor of the veto as a 
means of preventing any encroachments on their own imperial 
interests. 'Hie United States had favored it as a form of insur¬ 
ance against the commitment by the United Nations Council of 
American forces to action in all sorts of possible wars in all 
parts of the world—and Roosevelt, with the memory of Wood- 
row Wilson always alive in him, was particularly conscious of 
the importance of this point when the \ Inited Nations Charter 
would eventually be submitted for ratification by the Senate. 

According to the December 5 compromise formula, the main 
concession to Russia provided that a major power could by its 
veto prevent the Council from taking action, such as applica¬ 
tion of sanctions or of war itself, against said power. What Rus¬ 
sia yielded in this compromise was this: a major power could 
not by its veto prevent the Council even from considering and 
thereby advertising the involvement of said power in any dis¬ 
pute. The British and Americans at Yalta did not consider this 
a negligible concession, for it represented a considerable relax¬ 
ing of the rigid position taken by Gromyko t. in accordance, of 
course, with his orders from Moscow > at Dumbarton Oaks. The 
differences of opinion on this may be indicated by quotation of 
two American editorials which represented viewpoints domi¬ 
nated by neither Russophilia nor Russophobia. The Providence 
Bulletin said, ’ it is a sizable concession on the part of the Pow¬ 
ers who possess the military force, especially on the part of 
Russia, that the smaller nations can haul one up to the bar of the 
organization and make their charges of grievances and injustice 
against a Great Power.” The Savannah News said, "If this com¬ 
promise plan on the Council’s voting procedure is allowed to 
stand at the San Francisco peace conference next month, the peo¬ 
ple of the United States might as well make up their minds that 
the new world organization will fail as miserably as did the old 
League. . . .The time to have a real peace organization—with 
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teeth in it—is NOW, without fear, favor or compromise/’ \ 
It was at the fourth formal meeting on February 7 at Yalta r 
that the Russians made their request for two or possibly three 
additional votes in the United Nations Assembly—and Roose¬ 
velt wanted it to be absolutely clear that they meant the Assem- 1 



Note passed by Hopkins to Roosevelt at the Yalta Conference 
during the discussion of the Russian request fo> additiona t otes 

in the United Nations Assembly. 


bly and not the Council. Stalin and Molotov wanted final agree- 
ment to be reached then and there so that the Ukraine an y e 
lorussia could be invited to the San Francisco Conference. 

(n response to this proposal, Roosevelt embarked on a ong 
speech in which he employed his familiar tactics for attempting 
to dodge an immediate issue by maneuvering the conversation | 
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into the realms of irrelevancy. He mentioned the fact that cer¬ 
tain countries are large in area, though small in population, and 
referred in this connection to Brazil which he said was smaller 
in area than the U.S.S.R. but larger than the United States. On 
the other hand, there were some countries that were small in 
area but large in population, such as Honduras and Haiti, etc. 
Evidently Stalin began to betray signs of impatience and irri¬ 
tability as Roosevelt’s vagrant remarks were translated to him, 
for Hopkins scribbled the following note: "Mr. President_I 

think you should try to get this referred to Foreign Ministers 
before there is trouble. Harry.” 

There is, no doubt that Roosevelt had come to Yalta deter¬ 
mined to oppose the Russian demand for the two additional 
votes. In fact, it is my understanding that he had previously told 
the Cabinet and Congressional leaders in Washington that if 
the Russians were to insist on this point he would demand 
forty-eight votes for the United States. Now, at Yalta, Church¬ 
ill spoke out strongly in favor of the admission of the two 
republics. I do not know what his reasons were for this, but it 
seemed evident to the Americans present that he was influ¬ 
enced by British imperial considerations and especially the 
problem of India. 

When the Foreign Secretaries’ meeting considered the issue 
the following day, Eden supported Molotov, and Stettinius 
reserved his position. It was agreed, however, that only those 
countries which had signed the United Nations Declaration by 
the day on which the Yalta 'onference should end would be 
invited to the San Francisco Conference. Subsequently, in view 
of the British unwillingness to join him in objecting to the 
two extra votes, Roosevelt decided to agree to support the 
Russian proposal at San Francisco but insisted that it must be 

a matter for full discussion and free vote at the later conference 
and not a fait accompli at Yalta. 

At the fifth formal meeting, February 8, both Stalin and 
Molotov expressed confidence that they could obtain the sig- 
11 res of the Ukraine and Byelorussia to the United Nations 

eclaration while the Yalta Conlerence was still in session. 
(Presumably this involved the dispatch of one brief order to 
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Moscow. ) They felt that such signatures would entitle the two 
republics to invitation to the San rancisco Conference. Again 
Roosevelt made a bid to change the subject, whereupon Stalin 
said, "I do not want to embarrass the President, but if he will 
explain his difficulties we will see what can be done.” 

Roosevelt then said that this was a technical question, but an 
important one, which involved the granting to one of the Great 
Powers of two additional votes in the Assembly. He repeated 
that this was a matter which must be left for decision by all 
United Nations representatives gathered at San Francisco, but 
he gave assurance that the United States would support the 
Soviet proposal. Again, Stalin proposed that the problem could 
be settled then and there by obtaining the signatures of the 
two republics—and again Roosevelt said that he did not think 
this would overcome the difficulty. Whereupon Stalin finally 
withdrew the proposal and the President expressed his appre¬ 
ciation of the Marshal’s action in doing so. 

Roosevelt proposed what he considered an "insurance clause 
for use in the event that there would be howls of protest in the 
Congress against American support for two additional votes for 
Russia in the United Nations Assembly: this was a proposal 
that the Soviet Union would support a demand for two a dm 
tional votes for the United States in case such a demand were 
to be made. Stalin agreed to this, apparently without argument. 

In the official records of the Yalta Conference is set down a 
poignant interruption by Roosevelt when Churchill was point¬ 
ing out that Britain’s claims to Hong Kong would be ; ■ 

by the veto formula and Stalin was asking, "Suppose that Egypt 
should raise the question of the return of the Suez Canal? 
Roosevelt then reminded them that in the Teheran Declaration 
they had said: "We recognize fully the supreme responsibility 
resting upon us and all the nations to make a peace which will 
command good-will from the overwhelming masses of the 
peoples of the world.” 

Roosevelt tried to keep the discussion on that basis, and he 
left Yalta believing he had been largely successful in doing so. 

Stalin was at first obdurate on the subject of French i irtici- 
pation in the control o: Germany, and throughout most of the 
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conference Roosevelt was inclined to agree with him. But, as 
Hopkins expressed it, ''Winston and Anthony [Eden] fought 
like tigers or France." And Hopkins worked constantly from 
his sick bed to support them. His failure to generate any 
warmth in de Gaulle had not altered his conviction that France 
must be restored to its proper dignity, not only as its just 
historic due, but because stability in Europe was inconceivable 
without a strong and influential France. 

At the second formal meeting, Stalin said that he would not 
object to France being given a zone provided it was carved out 
of the British and American zones and did not affect the Rus¬ 
sians, but he added that if this were the case then the Belgians 
and the Dutch and "other states’’ (presumably in Eastern 
Europe) should also participate in the occupation of Germany; 
he remained adamant in opposition to the inclusion of France 
in the Allied Control Commission for Germany. Churchill 
argued stoutly that without French power, Britain alone could 
not undertake to contain Germany on the Western Front, 
iloosevelt at this time said that "he favored the acceptance of 
the French request for a zone, but that he agreed with Marshal 
Stalin that France should not take part in the control machin¬ 
ery. Eden expressed the conviction that unless France did take 

1 i j an - l >he would not accept responsibility for the occupa¬ 
tion of a zone. As was usually the case when the Big Three 
could not come to unanimous agreement on any point, the 

matter was referred to the Foreign Secretaries "for further 
study." 

At a meeting of the Foreign Secretaries two days later, the 
same division occurred with Molotov and Stettinius opposed 
to French participation and Eden in favor of it. 

At the fourth formal meeting, Churchill and Stalin again 
argued the point. Churchill said that "he did not wish France 
to be included in the present club [the Big Three] which he 
felt was every exclusive, at least for a while. He added, however, 
that he felt that the fact of permitting France to join the Con¬ 
trol Commission would keep them quiet for a while." Roose¬ 
velt said that "he agreed that France should not join this body 
out he was doubtful whether this would keep them quiet." 
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Before the seventh formal meeting on February io (this 
was after Byrnes’s departure from Yalta), Hopkins finally per¬ 
suaded Roosevelt to side with Churchill on this controversial 
point. When at the meeting, Eden brought up the subject of 
France, the record states that: 

m 

The President then said that he had changed his mind in regard to 
the question of the French participation in the Control Commission. 
He now agreed with the views of the Prime Minister that it would be 
impossible to give France an area to administer in Germany unless 



Note from Hopkins to Roosevelt, written during the protracted 
discussions of France's role in the control of Germany, suggest¬ 
ing that tf French participation on Control Commission might , 


be considered later" in the Conference. 

9 

they were members of the Control Commission. He said he thought 
it would be easier to deal with the rench it they were on the Com¬ 
mission than if they were not. 

Marshal Stalin said he had no objections and that he agreed to this. 

Reading this record, it would seem that Stalins concurrence 
with Roosevelt s reversal of position had come with dramatic 
suddenness. Such was not the case. Actually Roosevelt had pre¬ 
viously informed Stalin privately through Harriman of his 
long-delayed change of mind and heart on this and Stalin ha 
said that since this was the President’s considered decision he 
would go along with it. 











Hopkins’ note to Roosevelt, written during the final meeting 
at Yalta, suggesting a solution to the deadlocked reparations 

discussion . 
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A message had reached Hopkins at Yalta from Ridault via 
Caffery that it was felt that nothing was to be gained by follow¬ 
ing through on Hopkins' suggestion that de Gaulle be invited 
to participate in the final meetings of the conference, but that 
de Gaulle had stated that he would be delighted to meet Roose¬ 
velt on his trip home from Yalta at any place and at any time 
that the President designated. 

It seemed to Hopkins that the old, festering sore which had 
developed from the original fleabite at St. Pierre and Miquelon 
was at last to be healed. However, on February 14, after loose- 
velt and 1 lopkins had left Yalta and were aboard the cruiser 
Quincy on Great Bitter Lake near Suez, a message came from 
Caffery stating that de Gaulle had again assumed an attitude of 
frigid haughtiness and announced that it was not convenient for 
him to go to Algiers to meet Roosevelt. When 'affery heard 
this he indignantly reminded Bidault of de Gaulle's previous 
assurance that he would be delighted to meet the President, 
which assurance had been duly communicated to Koosevelt 
through Hopkins. Bidault said in effect, "Yes, I know he did. 

I have been doing everything to make him go but he has 
changed his mind and you don t know how stubborn he is. 
Caffery reported that de Gaulle was in a sulky mood because 
the public statements issued at the end of the Yalta Conference 
had not paid sufficient attention to him personally. Thus he lost 
his last chance to establish the cordial relations with President 
Roosevelt which would have added so much to his own pres¬ 
tige with the French people. 

The question of the Russian claim for reparations in kind 
from Germany was argued back and forth throughout the Yalta 
Conference. Both Churchill and Roosevelt said that public 
opinion in their countries was opposed to the whole concept of 
reparations in view of the unfortunate results of the Treaty of 
Versailles—and Stalin was later to confess to Hopkins that he 
became pretty fed up with hearing about American and British 
public opinion, believing that the President and Prime Minister 
kept on referring to it merely as a device to justify their own 
personal opinions and prejudices. The Russians never did sue- 
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ceed in understanding that public opinion could be a determin¬ 
ing factor even with the powerful heads of state; Stalin had said 
to Roosevelt at Teheran that the way to overcome the moral 
objections of the American people to absorption of the Baltic 
States in the Soviet Union was to subject them to a propaganda 
campaign, and Vishinski had expressed precisely the same point 
of view in his remark to Bohlen that the American people 
should learn to obey their leaders. 

In the final meeting at Yalta, the whole question of repara¬ 
tions seemed to have reached a deadlock. It was decided that 
the matter should be referred to an Interallied Commission to 
be set up in Moscow, but it seemed impossible to agree on the 
terms of the basic directive on which this <Commission would 
proceed. During the argument, Hopkins wrote the following 
note and passed it to Roosevelt: "The Russians have given in so 
much at this conference that I don’t think we should let them 
down. Let the British disagree if they want to—and continue 
their disagreement at Moscow. Simply say it is all referred to 
the Reparations Commission with the minutes to show the 
British disagree about any mention of the 10 billion.’’ Roose¬ 
velt took that advice, believing he had left the door open for all 
sorts of deliberations in the future. 

Thus, the decision on reparations was deferred as the ques¬ 
tion of the dismemberment of Germany had been; however, 
unlike the question of dismemberment, it was not permitted 
to die of inanition, as Rooseveit undoubtedly hoped it would 
be. After Roosevelt’s death, the Russians were arguing that he 
had supported their claim. They cited as their authority for this 
contention his statement, as Byrnes has written, that the Repa¬ 
ration Commission should "take in its initial studies as a basis 
for discussion, the suggestion of the Soviet Government, that 
the total sum of reparations should be 20 billions and that 50% 
should go to the Soviet Union." That was the basis of the ten 
billion dollars claim, but a reading of the quoted statement plus 
a knowledge of Roosevelt s oft-proclaimed point of view would 
certainly suggest that lie was carefully making no commitment 
whatsoever. I believe it can be proved that he made no commit- 






The exchange of comments between Hopkins and Roosevelt 
during the fourth formal Yalta meeting . as Churchill argue 
against calling the United Nations Conference in the near future . 
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ment on any policy concerned with the postwar treatment of 
Germany except on the matter of Allied military occupation 
and the principle of trial and punishment for the war criminals. 

The record of Roosevelt’s pertinent statements and his 
known character indicates very strongly his conviction that 
there were too-many questions remaining to be answered about 
Germany be ore any blueprints could be drawn; for example— 
was there any fragment of truth in the hopeful reports that 
there was a formidable anti-Nazi and pro-democratic move¬ 
ment among the German people, or that there were any sepa¬ 
ratist movements in Bavaria or in any other part of the Reich? 
Even at this late date in the war—in February, 1945—the Ger¬ 
man territory aside from East Prussia that had been occupied 
by Russian, British, American or French forces was still infini¬ 
tesimal, and the state of mind of the German people that might 
follow collapse of the Nazi Government remained a gigantic 
question mark. 

At Yalta, Roosevelt was adhering to the basic formula of 
unconditional surrender; beyond that, he demanded only—to 
quote one of his favorite phrases—"freedom of action.” There¬ 
fore, when he said that the Reparations Commission should “in 
its initial studies” take the Soviet suggestion in regard to repa¬ 
rations ”as a basis for discussion,” it may be assumed that he 
meant precisely what he said and no more. 

During the fourth formal meeting, Roosevelt first made the 
proposal for a meeting of all the United Nations to be held in 
the United States at the earliest possible moment, perhaps even 
within the next four weeks, for the actual setting up of the 
world organization. (April 25 was eventually selected as the 
date and San Francisco as the place.) While he heartily ap¬ 
proved this suggestion "in principle,” Churchill advanced all 
sorts of arguments against holding such a conference in the 
.near .future. While Churchill was arguing, Hopkins wrote a 
note to Roosevelt, ’'There’s something behind this talk—we do 
not know of its basis. Perhaps we better wait till later tonight 
[to find out] what is on his mind.” To which Roosevelt added, 
All this is local politics. Whereupon Hopkins wrote, "I’m 
j '" [c sur , e now he is thinking about the next election in Brit- 
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ain,” This was a consideration with which Roosevelt could 
readily sympathize. 

The outcome on other principal subjects considered at Yalta 

can be summarized as follows: 

Liberated Areas —The communique issued on this spoke for 
itself. It was a heartening reaffirmation of the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter, all the more welcome after the unpleasant 
situations that had arisen in Belgium, Italy and Creece. At the 
sixth formal meeting on February 9, the next to last day of t e 
conference, Molotov offered an amendment to the communi¬ 
que: -"And in this connection support should be given to t e 
political leaders of these countries who took an active part in 
the struggle against the 1 ierman invaders, Stalin pointed out, 
perhaps with a trace of impishness, that Churchill need have no 
anxiety that this Molotov amendment was designed to apply 
to Greece. At a later meeting o the Foreign Secretaries that 
same evening, Stettinius said that the United States could not 
accept this amendment since it suggested "too much interfer¬ 
ence in the affairs of these countries and involved taking de¬ 
cisions on who had collaborated with the enemy, which shou 
b a left to the peoples of these countries themselves. E 
expressed full concurrence with these views and the amen 

ment was finally dropped. , 

Poland —The principles of the Liberated Areas agreement ot 

course applied here, but the discussion- f f > ' P K '' 1 

boundaries and the composition of its provisional government 
seemed to have taken up more time than was devoted to any 
other subject in the conference. Certainly, the British an 
Americans left Yalta with the belief that this difficult problem 
had reached an honorable and equitable solution. They soon 
learned that they were wrong. Similarly, it was believed that 
the agreement reached on Yugoslavia guaranteed to that ga 
lant, tortured country the opportunity to achieve a represents, 
tive government in accordance with truly democratic princi 

pies. 

The Dardanelles —While Stalin stated his country’s desire 
for a modification 01 the Montreux Convention, he did not 
press for an immediate agreement on this. C hurchill said that 
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the British certainly felt that the present position of Russia 
with her 'great interests in the Black Sea should not be de¬ 
pendent on the narrow exit." He said that, since this might 
affect the position of (ireat Britain in the Mediterranean more 
than it would that of the United States, he suggested that it 
should be discussed at a later meeting of the Foreign Secretar¬ 
ies in London. Stalin agreed. 

Iran —On this one subject the Western Allies ran into a 
blank wail of disagreement. Following is the text of the final 
discussion at the Foreign Secretaries meeting on February 10: 

Mr. Eden inquired whether Mr. Molotov had considered the British 
document on Iran. 

Air. Molotov stated that he had nothing to add to what he had said 
several days ag 5 on the subject. 

Air. Eden inquired whether it would not be advisable to issue a 
communique on Iran. 

Air. A lolotov stated that this would be inadvisable. 

Air. Stettinius urged that some reference be made that Iranian prob¬ 
lems had been discussed and clarified during the Crimean Conference. 

Air, Molotov stated that he opposed this idea. 

Air. Eden suggested that it be stated that the declaration on Iran 
had :>een reaffirmed and re-examined during the present meeting. 

Air. Molotov opposed this suggestion. 

In that bit of dialogue appears the Molotov whom future 
Secretaries of State, Byrnes and Marshall, came to know so well. 

Trusteeships —This subject had been discussed in the con¬ 
ferences with Anthony Eden in the White House in March, 
z 943 (Chapter XXVIII) and Hopkins recorded at the time 
that it was becoming clear that Eden "thinks very little ’ of the 
idea of trusteeships of which Roosevelt always thought so much. 
When Stettinius brought this subject up at the sixth formal 
meeting at Yalta, on February 9, it instantly became clear that 
lurchill thought even less of it. Stettinius reported that at a 
meeting of the Foreign Ministers it had been agreed that "The 

will have permanent seats on the 
rj cu "cy Council should consult each other prior to the United 
s Conference [on] providing machinery in the World 
larter for dealing with territorial trusteeship and dependent 
reas. Thereupon Churchill exploded that he did not agree 
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with one single word of this report. He said that he had not 
been consulted about this nor had he even heard of it previously, 
adding that he would never consent under any circumstances 
to the United Nations thrusting interfering fingers into the very 
life of the British Empire. He enlarged at some length ana 
with considerable vigor on his historic assurance that as long 
as he was Prime Minister he would never yield one scrap or 
Britain’s heritage. When Stettinius explained that the trustee¬ 
ship principle was intended to apply to such areas as the Jap¬ 
anese mandated islands in the Pacific, but not to any part o 
the British Empire, Churchill accepted the explanation but 
stated positively that this important distinction must be made 
quite clear. He said that Britain had no desire for any terri¬ 
torial aggrandizement, and. he had no objection to the trustee¬ 
ship principle as applied to enemy territory. He asked Stalin 
how he would feel about a proposal to have the Crimea inter¬ 
nationalized for use as a summer resort. Stalin replied that he 
would be glad to give the-Crimea for use as a permanent meet¬ 
ing place for the Three Powers. 

Roosevelt told Stalin privately that he thought that* Hong 
Kong should be given back to the Chinese or internationalize 
as a free port, but I do not know if he ever made that sugges¬ 
tion to Churchill. The decisive discussions (they are all on the 
record > relative to the Far East and Russia s entry into the 
war against Japan were conducted between Roosevelt and 
Stalin with Churchill not present, although he joined in sign¬ 
ing the inal written agreement which has bet the subject 0 
so much controversy since its terms were made public. 

In Where Are We Heading? Sumner Welles has offered 
serious criticism o' elements in this agreement. Welles saw no 
valid objection to the return of southern Sakhalin and the 
Kurile Islands to Russia, since these positions, which the Jap¬ 
anese had seized, were highly important and even essential to 
Russian security in the Far East; nor was there objection to the 
internationalization of Dairen (provided it ever were truly 
internationalized nor to the granting of permanent auton¬ 
omy to Outer Mongolia. "However,” Welles wrote, the res¬ 
toration to Russia of the right formerly possessed by the 1m- 
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perial Russian Governments to dominate Manchuria through 
the control of the Chinese Eastern and South Manchurian rail¬ 
roads, and the lease of Port Arthur as a naval base, necessarily 
fall into a different category. These concessions, which will 
make it altogether impossible for a new unified China to ex¬ 
ercise full sovereignty within Manchuria, are all the more 
objectionable in view of China's absence from the conference 
table where they were decided." Such criticism from Weiles 
could hardly be dismissed as coming from one who did not 
know what he was talking about or who was embittered by 
hatred of Roosevelt. But it may be said that in writing them 
Welles had the considerable advantage of hindsight. 

It is quite clear that Roosevelt had been prepared even be¬ 
fore the Teheran < Conference in 1943 to agree to the legitimacy 
of most if not all of the Soviet claims in the Far East, for they 
involved the restoration of possessions and privileges taken by 
the lapanese from the Russians in the war of 1904. It is also 
clear that the failure to notify the Chinese immediately of the 
Yalta discussions was due to fear of the security of secrets in 
Chungking. Stalin told Roosevelt at Yalta that he intended to 
start the movement of twenty-five Russian divisions across 
Siberia to the Far East and this operation must be conducted 
in utmost secrecy, and Roosevelt said that when this movement 
of troops had been completed (presumably within three or 
tour months) he would send an American officer to Chung¬ 
king via Moscow to inform Chiang Kai-shek of the agreements. 
Stalin insisted that these agreements must be put in writing 
and must contain the statement: "The Heads of the three Great 
Anvers have agreed that these claims of the Soviet Union shall 
be unquestionably fulfilled after Japan has been defeated." 

This, in my opinion, was the most assailable point in the 
entire Yalta record, and the most surprising in that it involved 
Roosevelt in the kind of firm commitment that usually he man¬ 
aged to avoid. It denied him the postwar "freedom of action” 
which he valued so highly; for, if China had refused to agree 
to any of the Soviet claims, presumably the U.S. and Britain 
would have been compelled to join in enforcing them. 

It must be said that in all considerations of Far Eastern mat- 
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I 

ters at Yalta Roosevelts principal concern was based on Ameri¬ 
can war plans against Japan. The immensely costly operations 
at Iwo Jima and then at Okinawa were about to be launched, 
and the plans had been made for the major invasion of the 
Japanese home islands in the all of 1945. MacArthurs calcu¬ 
lations were based on the assumption that the Russians would 
contain the great bulk of Japanese forces on the Asiatic m.iin¬ 
land as they had contained the Germans in Eastern Europe. 
Obviously, the entry of the Soviet Union forcibly into the Jap¬ 
anese war by midsummer—before the major invasion could 
mean the saving of countless American lives, and might even 
make the final invasion unnecessary. ()f course, at the time 0 
Yalta, the perfection of the atomic bomb still seemed to be 
only a remote possibility for the uncertain future; it was not 
until three months after Roosevelt s death that assurance came 
from Los Alamos that the long years of research and experi¬ 
ment on this decisive weapon had achieved success. 

In spite of all of which, it is my belie! that Roosevelt would 
not have agreed to that final firm commitment had it not been 
that the Yalta Conference was almost at an end an 1 he ^ as 
tired and anxious to avoid further argument. I believe that he 
was hopeful that, when the time came to notify the < hinese, 
he would be able to straighten the whole thing out with Chiang 
Kai-shek—but that hope, of course, was not realized. 

During the discussion of the Far Eastern agreements— ant 1 
there was not much discussion—Stalin said to Roosevelt that 
if his conditions were not met it would be very difficult to ex¬ 
plain to the Russian people why they must go :o war against 
Japan. (Here the Marshal was obviously using the public 
opinion’’ tactic which he complained of when used by Roose¬ 
velt or Churchill.) He said that the Russian people had clearly 
understood that they must fight the Germans to defend the 
very existence of their homeland, but that 1 iiey could see no sue 
threat from the Japanese. However, Stalin said, if the require 
political conditions were met, then it would not be difficult 
for him to explain to the Supreme Soviet and the people just 
what was their stake in the Far Eastern war. 

Stalin agreed to the establishment of American air bases at 
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Komsomolsk and Nikolaevsk in the near future, and later on 
Kamchatka, the delay in the latter case being due to the pres¬ 
ence there of a Japanese Consul who could not fail to notice the 
presence of U.S. Air Force personnel. Stalin also agreed to the 
immediate institution of American-Russian military staff talks 
for joint planning. 

It was agreed that "in two or three months after Germany 
lias surrendered and the war in Europe has terminated the 

Soviet Union shall enter the war against Japan on the side of 
the Allies.” 

Stalin again expressed his lack of confidence in China as a 
world power. He said that he could not understand why the 
Kuomintang Government and the Communists should not 
maintain a united front against the Japanese. He felt that 
Chiang Kai-shek should assume leadership for this purpose 
but that there was a need :or some new leaders around the 
Generalissimo. He said there were some good men in the 
Comintern and he did not understand why they had not been 

brought forward. (He later restated these views more explicitly 
in his talks with Hopkins in Moscow.) 

Rooseveit said that the new American Ambassador, General 

Hurley, and General Wedemeyer were much more successful 

tluu rheir predecessors in bringing the Communists in the 

North together with the Chungking Government. He said that 

tie blame for the breach lay more with the Comintern and the 

Kuomintang than with the rank and file of the so-called Com¬ 
munists. 

Stalin asked Roosevelt whether any foreign troops would be 
stationed in Korea. Roosevelt replied in the negative, and 
talin expressed his approval of this. 

large dinner was given by Stalin on the evening of Feb¬ 
ruary 8 and a smaller one (with only the principals attending) 
y urchill on the last evening, February io. The record of 
e principal toasts at the former dinner was as follows: 

■ Stalin proposed a toast to the health of the Prime Minister, 

iom c characterised as the bravest governmental figure in the world. 
. e Sa * due in large measure to Mr. Churchill's courage and 

aunc ness, England, when she stood alone, had divided the might 
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of Hitlerite Germany at a time when the rest of Europe was falling 
flat on its face before Hitler. He said that Great Britain, under Mr. 
Churchill’s leadership, had carried on the fight alone irrespective of 
existing or potential allies. The Marshal concluded that he knew of 
few examples in history where the courage of one man had been so 
important to the future history of the world. He drank a toast to Mr. 
Churchill, his fighting friend and a brave man. 

The Prime Minister, in his reply, toasted Marshal Stalin as the 
mighty leader of a mighty country, which had taken the full sk i( -k 
of the German war machine, had broken its back and had. driven the 
tyrants from her soil. He said he knew that in peace no less than in 
war Marshal Stalin would continue to lead his people from success 
to success. 

Marshal Stalin then proposed the health of the President of the 
United States. He said that he and Mr. Churchill in their respective 
countries had had relatively simple decisions. They had been fighting 
for their very existence against Hitlerite Germany but there was a , 
third man whose country had not been seriously threatened with 
invasion, but who had had perhaps a broader conception of national 
interest and even though his country was not directly imperilled had ^ 
been the chief forger of the instruments which had led to the mobili¬ 
zation of the world against Hitler. He mentioned in this connection 
Lend-Lease as one of the President's most remarkable and vital 
achievements in the formatioin of the Anti-Hitler combination an 
in keeping the alHes in the field against Hitler. , 

The President, in reply to this toast, said he felt the atmosphere 
at this dinner was a;* that of a family, and it was in those words that 
he liked to characterize the relations that existed between our three 
countries. He said that great changes had occurred in the world during 
the last three years, and even greater changes were to come. He sai 
that each of the leaders represented here were working in their own 
way for the interests oi their people. He said that fifty years ago 
there were vast areas of the world where people had little opportunity 
and no hope, but much had been accomplished, although there were 
still great areas where people had little opportunity and little hope, 
and their objectives here were to give to every man, woman an c i 
on this earth the possibility of security and well being. 

In a subsequent toast to the alliance between the three great powers, 
Marshal Stalin remarked that it was not so difficult to keep unity m 
time of war since there was a joint aim to defeat the common enemy 
which was clear to everyone. He said the difficult task came after tie 
war when diverse interests tended to divide the Allies. He said he was 
confident that the present alliance would meet this test also and that 
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it was our duty to sec that it would, and that our relations in peace¬ 
time should be as strong as they had been in war. 

The Prime Minister then said he felt we were all standing on the 
crest of a hill with the glories of future possibilities stretching before 
us. He said that in the modern world the function of leadership was 
to lead the people out from the forests into the broad sunlit plains of 
peace and happiness. He felt this prize was nearer our grasp than 
anytime before in history and it would be a tragedy for which history 
would never forgive us if we let this prize slip from our grasp through 
inertia or carelessness. 

The mood of the American delegates, including Roosevelt 
and Hopkins, could be described as one of supreme exultation 
as they left Yalta. They were confident that their British col¬ 
leagues agreed with them that this had been the most encour- 
aging conference of all, and the immediate response of the 
principal spokesmen for British and American public opinion 
^ c ! immeasurably to their sense of satisfaction with the job 
that had been done. As soon as Roosevelt came on board the 
Quincy on Great Bitter Lake (so ominously and perhaps so 
appropriately named > he received floods of messages telling 
of the enthusiastic response to the publication of the Yalta 
communiques in the United States. One of the cables quoted 
Herbert Hoover as saying, "It will offer a great hope to the 
world. William L. Shirer called it "a landmark in human 
history. Raymond Gram Swing said, "No more appropriate 
news could be conceived to celebrate the birthday of Abraham 
Lincoln. Senator Barkley cabled, "Accept my sincere felicita¬ 
tions upon he historic Joint Statement released today. I had 
it read to the Senate immediately upon release and it made a 
profound impression. Senator White, Minority Leader, joined 
Jm 1:1 die expressions of commendation and satisfaction on the 
floor of the Senate. I regard it as one of the most important 
steps ever taken to promote peace and happiness in the world.” 
Joseph C. Harsch wrote, in the Christian Science Monitor, 

' K ( ! 'imea Conference stands out from previous such con¬ 
ferences because o) its mood of decision. The meetings which 
produced the Atlantic Charter, Casablanca, Teheran, )uebec 
all these were dominated, politically, by declarative moods. 
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They were declarations of policy, of aspirations, of intents. But 
they were not meetings of decision. The meeting at Yalta was 
plainly dominated by a desire, willingness and determination 
to reach solid decisions/’ 

Hopkins later said to me, "We really believed in our hearts 
that this was the dawn of the new day we had all been praying 
for and talking about for so many years. We were absolutely 
certain that we had won the first great victory of the peace 
and, by we,’ I mean all of us, the whole civilized human race. 
The Russians had proved that they could be reasonable and far- 
seeing and there wasn’t any doubt in the minds of the President 
or any of us that we could live with them and get along with 
them peacefully for as far into the future as any of us could 
imagine. But I have to make one amendment to hat I think 
we all had in our minds the reservation that we could not fore¬ 
tell what the results would be it anything should lan'pea r > 
Stalin. We felt sure that we could count on him to be reason¬ 
able and sensible and understanding—but we never could be 
sure who or what might be in back of him there in the Kremlin. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


The Terrific Headache 


Some time after his return to the United States, Hopkins wrote 
the following memorandum: 

The last night before the Yalta conference broke up the President 
flabbergasted Churchill by telling him for the first time that he was 
going to fly to Egypt and had arranged for the King of Egypt, u* i 
Saud and Hailie Selassie to hold conferences with him aboard the 
cruiser in Great Bitter Lake on three successive days. There were a | 
number of people present when the President told Churchill about t us 
and Churchill bad no adequate opportunity to ask the President wha ; 
these visits were all about. Later that night he, Churchill, soug i 
me out, greatly disturbed and wanted to know what were the P- 
dent's intentions in relation to these three sovereigns. Fortunately l 
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could tell him I did not know because I had asked the President the 

— * 

same thing, I had already made up my mind that it was, in the main, 
a lot of horseplay and that the President was going to thoroughly 
enjoy the colorful panoply of the sovereigns of this part of the world 
who thought that President Roosevelt of the I nited States could 
probably cure all their troubles. I did know he intended to talk to 
Ibn Saud about the Palestine situation. Nothing I said, however, was 
comforting to Churchill because he thought we had some deep laid 
plot to undermine the British Empire in these areas. 

1 he next day the Prime Minister told the President that he was 
also going into Egypt after a brief visit to Greece and see each of these 
sovereigns himself, and had already sent the messages asking them 
to remain in Egypt for conferences with him immediately after the 
President had left. 

The public aspects of these conferences have been widely 
written about and I, therefore, do not intend to repeat those here. 
The only really important thing was the discussion the President 

had with Ibn Saud about Palestine and this was short and to the 
point. 

I am sure the President did not realize what kind of man he was 
going to be entertaining when he invited Ibn Saud to meet him—a 
man of austere dignity, great power and a born soldier and, above 
all, an Arabian first, last and all the time. He had spent his life 
fighting and enjoyed it and his subjects all enjoy fighting and they 
don’t like the lews. So, when the President asked Ibn Saud to admit 
some more Jews into Palestine, indicating that it was such a small 
percentage of the total population of the Arab world, he was greatly 
shocked when Ibn Saud, without a smile, said "No.” Ibn Saud 
emphasized the fact that the Jews in Palestine were successful in 
making the countryside bloom only because American and British 
capital had been poured in in millions of dollars and said if those 
same millions had been given to the Arabs they could have done 
quite as well. He also said that there was a Palestine army of Jews 
all armed to the teeth and he remarked that they did not seem to be 
fighting the Germans but were aiming at the Arabs. He stated plainly 
that the Arab world would not permit a further extension beyond 

ie commitment already made for future Jewish settlement in Palestine. 
He clearly inferred that the Arabs would take up arms before they 
would consent to that and he, as religious leader of the Arab world, 
must, naturally, support the Arabs in and about Palestine. The Presi¬ 
dent seemed not to fully comprehend what Ibn Saud was saying to 
him for he brought the question up two or three times more and 
each time Ibn Saud was more determined than before. I fancy Ibn 
Saud was fully prepared for the President’s plea to which he, the 
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President, was wholly committed publicly and privately and by con- 

viction, * 

There is no doubt that Ibn Saud made a great impression on t e 
President that the Arabs meant business. None of tuis had anything 
to do with the merits of the case, I know the conference in relation 
to Palestine never came to grips with the real issues but develope 
into a monologue by Ibn Saud and I gained the impression that t e 
President was overly impressed by what Ibn Saud said. And I never 
could reconcile the President’s statement at a press conference later 
that he had learned more from Ibn Saud about Palestine i fl 
minutes than he had learned in a lifetime—because the only thing 
learned which all people well acquainted with the Palestine 
know, is that the Arabs don’t want any more Jews in Palestine. 

have been threatening the British for years with civil war i * e * 
is opened any farther and Ibn Saud merely told the Presi ent w * 
he had undoubtedly told the British, and anybody else who wan e 
to ask him, many times before. 

The Quincy remained at Great Bitter Lake from Monday 
until Wednesday, February 14, and then proceeded throug 
the Suez Canal to Alexandria, where Churchill came aboar 
lunch, this being the last meeting of the two Naval Person 
John G. Winant also came aboard and traveled with Rooseve 
on the ship from Alexandria to Algiers. . 

On the first day out, the ship s news] >a; cr, The U.S.S, Q^ tnC ) 
Star, issued a FLASH! FLASH! bulletin from Guam: Pact 
fleet Commander Admiral Nimitz announces tonight t at 
powerful American task force is attacking military targets 1 
and around TokioC This was February 15 and a great day to 
the United States Navy, for it was the first time that an Amer 
can fleet had attacked the Japanese home islands and it rep 
sented the beginning of the ultimate payoff foi Fear 
Roosevelt well knew what this meant: the attac m£ c ’ 
known as Task Force 58, under the command of Adnura 
Spruance and Mitscher, was in itself the most power u 0r 
that had ever gone to sea; it consisted of twenty aircraft car¬ 
riers, all of which had been built during the present * 
escorted by some ninety battleships, cruisers and destroyers 
At this same time, as Roosevelt also knew, another huge 
States fleet was moving up from the Marianas for the attac 
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on the island of I wo Jima which began four days later. If this 
piece of news from the far Pacific created excitement on the 
j Quincy, I can report from the other end of the line that the news 
ot the Yalta Conference was received without any appreciable 
display of emotion by those involved in Task Force 58, with 
which I happened to be traveling at the time on board the 
aircraft carrier, USS. Bennington. Most interesting of all to 
the American sailors who were there within range of the Hon¬ 
shu coast was the statement that the l Inited Nations Confer¬ 
ence would be held at San Francisco, for this selection of loca¬ 
tion inspired the hope that "Maybe now at last the Big Guys 
will begin to look out our way.” 

During the three days between Alexandria and Algiers, Hop¬ 
kins felt desperately ill and was confined to his cabin, which 
was inaccessible to Roosevelt. Statements were being prepared 
by the President and Steve Early for release to the press at 
Algiers. One of these related to the curt and abrupt refusal of 
General de Gaulle to accept Roosevelt’s invitation to a meeting. 
Bohlen brought Hopkins a draft of the proposed statement 
in which Roosevelt made no attempt to disguise his anger at 
de Gaulle; Hopkins sent back messages pleading with the 
President not to lower himself to such a petulant leve^, and 
ie statement was revised. 

Roosevelt, who was tired out himself, had arranged to ap¬ 
pear before the Congress immediately after his return to Wash¬ 
ington and deliver a speech on the Yalta Conference. (Church¬ 
ill was to make his report to the House of Commons on Febru- 
ar y 27.) Roosevelt s speech must be prepared on the Quincy 
'■ mg the trip across the Atlantic and naturally he expected 
Hopkins to help in its preparation, but Hopkins sent word 
through Bohlen that he must leave the ship at Algiers and go 
to Marrakech for a few days’ rest and fly from there back to 
Washington. Although Roosevelt made no particular attempt 
to persuade Hopkins to change his mind about this, he was 
isappoin ed and even displeased. He was sure that Hopkins 
ould get far better care on the Quincy than in Marrakech, and 
, e apparently suspected that the desire to. leave the ship was 
ue more to boredom than anything else. It was difficult for 
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Roosevelt to imagine anyone feeling miserable on board a 
ship. 13 ut 1 lopkins dreaded a nine-day voyage across the Atlan¬ 
tic during which he would probably remain confined to his 
cabin, with seasickness added to his other ills. So he was glad 
of a chance to escape, but he had cause later to wish that he 
had stayed with the ship. 

Rosenman had been hastily summoned from London, where 
the iResident had sent him to work on the problem of relief 
for Britain and the liberated countries, and he joined the 
Quincy at Algiers to aid in the preparation of the speech, but 
Rosenman had no knowledge of what had gone on at Yalta, 
aside from the announcements that he had read in the news¬ 
papers, and neither Steve Early nor Anna Boettiger nor any¬ 
body else on board knew much about the full, inside story, or 
just how much of it should be revealed at this time with due 
regard for the wishes of the Russians and the British. Thus, 
with Hopkins gone, Roosevelt had to do all of the real work 
entirely by himself. 

When Hopkins left the Quincy to go ashore at Algiers, the 
President’s "good-by " to him was not a very amiable one—a 
circumstance which it is sad to record, for Hopkins never saw 
his great friend again. 

At the same time, the beloved Pa Watson lay ill in his cabin 
on the Quincy and within two days he was dead. This was an 
aw ul blow for Roosevelt. As I have said before, he kept his 
personal sorrows strictly to himself: he had given no evidence 
to anyone of his emotions when his mother died—he had 
seemed to wish not even to talk about it to anyone—and it was 
the same after the deaths of his old friends and loyal associ¬ 
ates, Louis Howe, Marvin McIntyre and Missy LeHand. But 
he made no attempt to hide the grief caused him by the loss o' 
Pa Watson. Indeed, the very extent t0' which he talked about 
his sadness gave alarm to those who knew him best for it sug¬ 
gested that he himself was failing. The Quincy w r as not a 
happy ship" on this cruise. 

Hopkins remained for four days at the beautiful Taylor 
villa in Marrakech where he and Roosevelt had stayed after the 
Casablanca Conference. On February 24, he arrived back in 
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Washington and three days later he flew to the Mayo Clinic 
where he remained until April 13. Roosevelt returned to Wash¬ 
ington on February 2S ,;:ul made his speech to the Congress on 
March 2. Roosevelt delivered this speech sitting down_ex¬ 

plaining at the start, it makes it a lot easier for me not having 
to carry about ten pounds of steel around on the bottom of my 
legs, and so far as I know this was the only time that he ever 
made public reference to his physical infirmity. He was ex¬ 
tremely casual in this speech, ad-libbing a great deal of it He 
made no claims ,o Che achievemem of perfLion a, Yal."', S' 
said, It has been a long journey. I hope you will all agree that 
it was a fruitful one. Speaking in all frankness, the question of 
whether it is entirely fruitful or not lies to a great extent in 
your hands. For unless you here in the halls of the American 
Congress with the support of the American people—concur 
in the decisions reached at Yalta, and give them your active 
support, the meeting will not have produced lasting results.” 

tc-r this speech, disillusionment began to set in. Speaking 
o the voting procedure in the Security Council, Roosevelt said 

■ C ,S „T yet poss,ble to announce the terms of it publicly but 

a , V , ery sh ° rt time.” There was some question as 
hew,nV k d ? 0t have been announced before—and there 

Z"oZY S ye r unrevea ' ed u ° n March 5 announcement " 

Sin on 8 on e th° m *** ** ^ Chapultepec Conference Press 

criddzed The WaS VCry much divided < most of those who 
Snlin The provision interpreting it as a "sell-out” to 

onr I hi h T° St lmp ? rtant tritlcism came not from the irrec- 
r S e 1S to be°n StS but , fr ° m J th I e "Perfectionists” who wanted 
cism P l, k b P T and unadulterated, and it was this criri- 
h , 5 . 1 * ,rritate d Roosevelt most acutely—perhaps because 

SsituTtfon I'd A PCr eCd ? niSt at heart ' By tbe na P idd.e P of March 
Russians were detelmined" Rumania wh ich indicated that the 

izrczrr h with ° 
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to be editorial murmurings that Rumania might be providing 
the first test of the good faith of the Yalta agreements. How¬ 
ever, Rumania was a Nazi satellite country and at that stage 
there were few who could become greatly concerned about its 
fate. But Poland was another matter. Poland was not only the 
first European country to have been ravaged in this war it 
remained always as a disturbing reminder of the cynical Molo- 
tov-Ribbentrop pact. And now it was beginning to appear evi¬ 
dent that a complete deadlock had developed among the Brit¬ 
ish, Russian and American conferees in Moscow over the com¬ 
position of the Provisional Polish Government, and that the 
Russians were demanding that the Lublin Government, which 
was entirely under their control and unrepresentative of any 
other Polish factions, should participate in the San Francisco 
Conference without further argument. Then it was announced 
chat Molotov would not go to San Francisco, the Russian Dele¬ 
gation there to be headed by Gromyko. Since Eden was to head 
the British Delegation, and Stettinius the American, Molotovs 
abstention was generally interpreted as a blunt confession t at 
the Soviet Government did not attach much importance to tie 
conference. This was a very serious blasting of the high hopes 

which Yalta had inspired that the peoples representatives 
would actually build at San Francisco the firm foundation lor 
the permanent structure of world peace; but the structure wou 
obviously lack one of its four cornerstones without Russia. 
There was now a growing feeling of uneasiness, born o t. e 
unknown and the inexplicable, regarding the true relations up 
between the Soviet ( Jnion and the LJnited States, Great Bri ji 
and other United Nations. (Hopkins, in the hospital, was e- 
wildered” by these developments, as he stated very plain ) ^ 

Stalin in conversations recorded in the next chapter.) It was ; 
beeinning to be feared that a monstrous fraud had been F r P e j 

trated at Yalta, with Roosevelt and Churchill as the unw J|Mj 
dupes. Then, suddenly, there came a news break which - j 

the whole situation look very much uglier. ! 

Roosevelt had announced that the American delegate 
San Francisco would be completely bipartisan—-he was 
ing to make the mistake that Wilson had made in failing t 
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any Republicans ro Versailles; Congress would be represented 
by Senators Tom Connally and Arthur Vandenberg and by 
Representatives Sol Bloom and Charles A. Eaton. On March 
23 1 he President summoned members of this delegation to the 
White House and informed them in strictest confidence of 
the arrangement made at Yalta whereby the United States and 

!: "■ : pport the Russian request for three votes, in 

return for which Russia would support the United States re¬ 
quest for three votes if it were put forward. This important 
piece of information was conveyed either accidentally or 
through a deliberate "leak” to the New York Herald Tribune 
and was printed on March 29. The White House and the State 
Department were immediately besieged by newspapermen de- 
1 i og confirmation or denial of this story and the White 
House was compelled to issue a statement admitting that it 
was true. Then the press quite naturally wanted to know why 
tad it been kept a secret—and how many more secrets were 
left over from Yalta? And if Russia had been granted votes 
or two o her republics, would she now demand votes for all 
the others.-' Roosevelt was in Washington for only a few hours 
at this time, en route from Hyde Park to Warm Springs—Hop¬ 
kins was still at the Mayo Clinic—and Stettinius had to bear 
tne .mnt of the insistent and vociferous questioning. It was 
plainly apparent that not even his own Assistant Secretaries in 
ie tate epartment had heard of the arrangement until the 
news was broken in the press. Indeed, the State Department 
had been conducting an "educational" campaign intended to 
emphasize the absolute equality of the United Nations voting 

Which gave tlie ,ltt,e fellow exactly the same rights 
as tne big one. ° 

This was one of the worst all-around botches of the war and 

, unnecessar yone. It is understandable that Roose- 

lomewW Wa ,T d C ° Withh0,d announcement of this 

cnmm„„ qUeSC '° 1 nab e arran g®ment from the original Yalta 

over alTlrr S ° that 1C W ° Uld n0t miti 8 ate the effect of the 

to have indudT?^ T“ 501 “ WOU ' d have been better 
to haxe included it in that communique and get it over with 

By waiting, as Roosevelt did, to figure out a way to releaTe it 
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under the most favorable possible circumstances, he succeeded 
only in having it burst out under the worst possible circum¬ 
stances* This was the aspect of it that was inexplicable—obvi¬ 
ously it was going to be revealed anyway at San Francisco four 
weeks later, and Roosevelt, of all people, had reason to know 
that the moment lie made the facts known however confiden¬ 
tially to a group of delegates there was danger of leakage to 
the press. It can only be said that this time he made a mistake 
which was thoroughly uncharacteristic of him—he underrated 
the intelligence of the American people—and that was the mis¬ 
take that normally he left to his opponents. Actually, the great¬ 
est part of the resultant uproar was not concerned with the con¬ 
cession to Russia but with the utter, insulting absurdity of the 
American claim for three votes. All question of the United 
States demeaning itself by making such a demand was immedi¬ 
ately and happily dropped. As for the Russian request, that 
was not considered a matter o serious importance or as a cause 
for any undue alarm. The Herald Tribune, which had produced 
the first eruption, expressed the healthy, intelligent attitude 
in an editorial: "While an assembly 'packed by as many as 
sixteen Russian votes would obviously be inadmissible, a dif¬ 
ference of two or three, one way or the other, in an international 
assembly ol sixty or seventy members could have no possible 
practical significance. Even as matters stand, the United States 
will be able to count on the sympathetic votes ol the Philip¬ 
pines, Cuba and'others quite as surely as the United Kingdom 
will be able to count on those of the dominions and almost as 
surely as the Soviets will be able to count on White Russia 
and the l Ikraine. To make a tortured issue out of such incon- 
sequentialities would have been to endow them with an alto¬ 
gether fictitious importance,” However, substantial damage had 
been done and from then on the very w'ord "Yalta ” came to be 
associated in the public’s mind with secret and somehow shame¬ 
ful agreements. When the l 7 ar Eastern discussions were finally 
disclosed they were viewed with intense suspicion as further 
evidence of devious dealings, although there had been good 
and sufficient reason to withhold these until Russia was ready 
to go into action against Japan. 
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It was during this last week in March that I saw Roosevelt 
fo:i the last time. I had just returned from a long trip around 
the Pacific during which I had gone to Manila at the President s 
request to talk to General MacArthur in an attempt to learn 
something about his ideas for the future military government 
of Japan. It was extremely difficult for any emissary from 
Washington to get through to MacArthur in those days. It 
was reported that even generals from the War Department on 
mqx-i.mm tours were being refused permission to enter the 
Philippine theater and those who did were as carefully chaper¬ 
oned as if they were attempting to visit the Russian Front. I, 
however, being an obscure and relatively inoffensive civilian] 
encountered no difficulties and was most hospitably received. 
General MacArthur talked to me for nearly three hours in the 
temporary headquarters that he had set up in the awful, heart¬ 
rending desolation of Manila, and I came away enormously 

impressed with the extent of his understanding of the Orient 
and the breadth of his views. 

On March 24 I went to see the President in his office and 
then walked over with him to the White House proper where 
we had lunch with Anna Boettiger on the sun porch on the 
roof above the South Portico. I said that, while I had no idea 
w hat decisions were being made as to who would be supreme 
commander in the Pacific when the forces under MacArthur 
and those under Nimitz merged for the final assault on Japan 
I believed strongly that MacArthur was the ideal dhoic/for 
Military Governor of Japan after the surrender—and victory 
in the Pacific appeared a great deal nearer than I had imagined 
before I made this trip. I told the President what ! had heard 
MacArthur say on this subject, and Roosevelt observed, rather 
wistfully, "I wish that he would sometimes tell some of these 
things to me.” He then asked me to put my observations in the 
foim of a short memorandum, and I did so as follows: 

1* General MacArthur s intelligence service on the enemy and 
enemy-held territory is superb, due largely to the Filipino guerrilla 
organization which was organized and directed under hi* command. 

2. On the other hand I was shocked by the inaccuracy of the in¬ 
formation held by General MacArthur and his immediate entourage- 
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about the formulation of high policy in Washington. There are un¬ 
mistakable evidences of an acute persecution complex at work. To 
hear some of the staff officers talk, one would think that the War 
Department, the State Department, the Joint Chiefs of Staff—and, 
possibly, even the White House itself—are under the domination of 
‘Communists and British Imperialists'This strange misapprehen¬ 
sion produces an obviously unhealthy state of mind, and also the most 
unfortunate public relations policy that I have seen in any theatre of 
war. 

3. From the strictly military point of view, it seems to me that the 
operations in this theatre have been magnificent. The quality and the 
morale of the troops in the field are exceptionally high. I could detect 
no evidences of serious criticism of the co-ordination and cooperation 
of land, sea and air forces. 

Following is a brief summary o General Mac Arthur s views on the 
future handling of Japan which he expressed to me at considerable 
length and with great positiveness and eloquence: 

Tracing the history of Japan, particularly in the past century, the 
General expressed the conviction that the ' imperial sanctity idea is 
a myth fabricated by the military for their own purposes. Essential to 
the continuance of this myth, he said, is the legend of it mobility, 
the Emperor remains a god only as long as the Army and Navy are 
all-conquering. The total destruction of Japanese military power, 
therefore, can involve ( for the Japanese civil population) destruction 
of the concept of Hirohito's divinity. This will result in a spiritua 
vacuum and an opportunity for the introduction of new concepts. ie 
Japanese people will have inevitable respect for as well as fear of the 
instruments of their own defeat. Believing that might makes rig t, 
they will conclude that we of the U.S.A. must be right. Furthermore, 
the prestige throughout Asia that we have established by our Philip¬ 
pine policy and which will be vastly increased by conquest o -HPf n 
will make us the greatest influence on the future development or S1 ®* 
If we exert that influence in an imperialist manner, or for the so e 
purpose of commercial advantage, then we shall lose our gol en op 
portunity; but if our influence and our strength are expressed in terms 
of essential liberalism we shall have the friendship and the cooperation 

o' the Asiatic peoples far into the future. . 

It seemed to he General MacArthur’s view that the Japanese civi 
population if treated with stern justice and strength would be more 
capable of eventual redemption than are the Germans. 

While I was with the President that day, he talked about the 
speech he was to give on Jefferson Day, about two weeks hence, 
and his speech for the opening of the San Francisco Confer- 
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ence. He laughed and said, "You know Steve [Eariy] doesn’t 
think I ought to open that conference—just in case it should 
fail. He thinks I ought to wait to see how it goes and then, if 
it is a success, I can go out and make the closing address, taking 
all the credit for it. But I’m going to be there at the start and 
at the finish, too. All those people from all over the world are 
paying this country a great honor by coming here and I want 
to tell them how much we appreciate it.” For the Jefferson 
Day speech, he asked me to look up some Jefferson quotations 
on the subject of science. He said, "There aren’t many people 
who realize it, but Jefferson was a scientist as well as a demo¬ 
crat and there were some things he said that need to be repeated 
now, because science is going to be more important than ever 
in the working out of the future world.” 

The IfefTerson quotation that I found, and that Roosevelt 
used in his undelivered speech, referred to "the brotherly spirit 
of science, which unites into one family all its votaries of what¬ 
ever grade, and however widely dispersed throughout the dif¬ 
ferent quarters of the globe.” 

I did not know it at the time but I realized later that when 
Roosevelt spoke of the importance o: science in the future he 
was undoubtedly thinking of the imminence of the atomic 
age. He said in this last speech, "Today we are faced with the 
pre-eminent fact that, if civilization is to survive, we must cul¬ 
tivate the science of human relationships—the ability of all 
peoples, oi all kinds, to live together and work together in the 
same world at peace.” 

> wished him a happy holiday in Warm Springs, then went 
down to the Cabinet Room—where Hopkins, Rosenman and 
I had worked so many long hours—and I wrote the memo¬ 
randum on MacArthur, then walked to the Carlton Hotel and 
r old my wife that the President was in much worse shape than 
I had ever seen him before. He had seemed unnaturally quiet 
and even querulous—never be ore had I found myself in the 
strange position of carrying on most of the conversation with 
him; ai d, while lie had perked up a little at lunch under the 
sparkling influence of his daughter Anna, I had come away from 
the White House profoundly depressed. I thought it was a 
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blessing that he could get away for a while to Warm Springs, 
and I was sure the trip across the country to San Francisco 
would do him a lot of good. The thought never occurred to me 
that this time he might fail to rally as he always had. I couldn t 
believe it when somebody told me he was dead. Like everybody 
else, I listened and listened to the radio, waiting for the an* 
nouncement—probably in his own gaily reassuring voice-— 
that it had all been a big mistake, that the banking crisis and 
the war were over and everything was going to be fin^-— 
grand—perfectly bully. ’ But when the realization finally i 
get through all I could think of was, "It finally crushed him. 
He couldn’t stand up under it any longer.” ' he 
awful responsibility that had been piling op 1 1 j ling up 
for so many years. The fears and the hopes of hundreds o mi 
lions of human beings throughout the world had been bearing 
down on the mind of one man, until the pressure was more 
than mortal tissue could withstand, and then he said, I 
a terrific headache,” and then lost consciousness, and^ died. ^ 
massive cerebral hemorrhage,” said the doctors—and massive 

was the right word. , 

The morning after Roosevelt’s death Hopkins telephone 
me rom St. Mary’s Hospital in Rochester, Minnesota. He just 
wanted to talk to somebody. There was no sadness in his tone, 
he talked with a kind of exaltation as though he had^ sudden y 
experienced the intimations of immortality. He said, You an 
I have got something great that we can take with us all the rest 
of our lives. It’s a great realization. Because we know it s true 
what so many people believed about him and what made them 
love him. The President never let them down. Tiats what 
you and ! can remember. Oh, we all know he could be exasper¬ 
ating, and he could seem to be temporizing and delaying, and 
he’d get us all worked up when we thought he was making too 
many concessions to expediency. But all of that was in the 
little things, the unimportant things—and he knew exactly 
now little and how unimportant they really were. But in the 
big things—all of the things that were of real, permanent im¬ 
portance—he never let the people down.” 

The next afternoon, Saturday, we went to the funeral service 
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in the East Room of the White House. I was sitting on a little 
gilt chair at the extreme right of the assemblage when I felt a 
hand squeeze my shoulder. I looked up and it was Hopkins, 
who had flown in from Rochester. He himself looked like 
death, the skin of his face a dreadful cold white with appar¬ 
ently no flesh left under it. I believed that he now had nothing 
left to live for, that his life had ended with Roosevelt s. 

When ^resident Truman came into the East Room nobody 
stood up, and I’m sure this modest man did not even notice 
this discourtesy or, if he did, understood that the people present 
could not yet associate him with his high office; all they could 
think of was that the iResident was dead. But everybody stood 
up when Mrs. Roosevelt came in. 

After the service, Hopkins asked my wife and me to come 
to his house in Georgetown. He went to bed and I sat with him 
■ * r a lo n g time and listened as he talked. He didn’t seem like 
death now. Fire was shooting out of his sharp eyes in their 
sunken sockets. I drastically revised my impression o; earlier 
that afternoon that he had nothing left to live for. "God damn 
it," he said, "now we’ve got to get to work on our own. This is 
where weve really got to begin. We’ve had it too easy all this 
time, because we knew he was there, and we had the privilege 
{>i *g a ble to get to him. Whatever we thought was the 
matter with the world, whatever we felt ought to be done about 
it, we could take our ideas to him, and if he thought there was 
1 iin Miem, or if anything that we said got him started 
on a train of thought of his own, then we d see him go ahead 
and do it, and no matter how tremendous it might be or how 
idealistic he wasn t scared of it. W^ell-—he isn t there now, and 
we ve got to find a way to do things by ourselves." 

Hopkins talked at length of the new administration. He 
said, "I’m pretty sure that Jimmy Byrnes and Henry Wallace 
and Harold Ickes are saying right now that they’d be President 
^ United States today if it weren’t for me. But this time 
I didn’t have anything to do with it. I’m certain that the Presi¬ 
dent had made up his mind on Truman long before I got back 
to the White House last year. I think he would have preferred 
Bill Douglas, because he knew him better and he always hked 
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Bill s toughness. But nobody really influential was pushing for 
Douglas. I think he’d gone off fishing out in Oregon or some¬ 
place. And Bob Hannegan was certainly pushing for Harry 
Truman and the President believed he could put him over at 
the Convention. So the President told him to go ahead and 
even put it in writing when Bob asked him to. People seemed 
to think that Truman was just suddenly pulled out of a hat— 
but that wasn't true. The President had had his eye on him for 
a long time. The Truman Committee record was good—hed 
got himself known and liked around the country—and above 
all he was very popular in the Senate. That was the biggest con¬ 
sideration. The President wanted somebody that would help 
him when he went up there and asked them to ratify the peace. 

Hopkins said he was going to turn in his resignation at once 
and he thought the whole Cabinet should do likewise and get 
out. He made exceptions of Stimson and Forrestal, wl o should 
obviously remain to the end of the war, and he said he guessed 
Morgenthau ought to stay long enough to see the next bond 
drive through. But, he said, Truman has got to have his own 
people around him, not Roosevelt’s. If we were around, wed 
always be looking at him and he’d know we were thinking, 
‘The President wouldn’t do it that way!’” Hopkins predicted 
that the last one to quit the Cabinet voluntarily would be 
Henry Wallace. 

That night we boarded the funeral train for Hyde Park. 
(Hopkins felt too exhausted to make this last, sad ’ip.) It 
was the same train with the same crew that w r e had traveled 

with on campaign expeditions. 

(n the rose garden that Sunday morning I was standing be¬ 
hind General Marshall and Admiral King. Across the garden 

was a detachment of cadets from West Point, and on the ruber 

1 

three sides were lines of soldiers, sailors and marines wearing 
ribbons that meant Cassino, and the Persian Gulf, and the. Si 1 
omons Slot, and the bocage country, and Leyte, and Medjez El 
Bab, and Midway and Ploesti and Iwo Jima and the Hump. In 
a memorial to Roosevelt in the soldiers’ magazine, Yank, they 
wrote; He was the Commander in Chief, not only of our 
armed forces, but of our generation,” 
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Standing there in the rose garden ! could see over the high 
hedge the top of a lilac bush that was just beginning to bloom 
and I thought of what Walt Whitman had written eighty years 
ago almost to the day at the end of another war and of another 
President s life. 


As I said near the beginning of this book, I could never really 
understand what was going on in Roosevelt s heavily forested 
interior. But, as a result of my observation of him and the time 
that I have had to digest that observation and the opinions of 
others, I am sure of one thing: although crippled physically 
and prey to various infections, he was spiritually the healthiest 
man 1 have ever known. Ie was gloriously and happily ree of 
the various forms of psychic maladjustment which are called by 
s • " i libition, complex, phobia. His mind, if not 

always orderly, bore no traces of paralysis and neither did his 
emotional constitution; and his heart was certainly in the right 
place. Furthermore, he was entirely conscious of these extraor¬ 
dinary advantages that he enjoyed, and this consciousness 

c i 1 v «er to soai above circumstances which would 
have held other men earthbound. 


1 

CHAPTER XXXV 
. The Last Mission 


1 ms first talks with President Truman after Roosevelt's 
death, Hopkins said that he would remain in Washington for 
a few weeks—he had set the date for his retirement from gov¬ 
ernment service as May 12—and would make available to the 
new Chief Executive every scrap of knowledge that he pos¬ 
sessed concerning Roosevelt’s unrecorded plans and hopes and 
apprehensions for the future-—and there was, of course, a con- 
siderable amount of knowledge that only he possessed. Tru¬ 
man said that he was genuinely sorry to see Hopkins go, and 
nere is no doubt that he meant just this, for he had great 
respect tor this ardent man with whom he had been associated 
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in the earliest days of the relief program and, as a result o* the 
work of the Truman Committee, he knew better than most the 
real nature of Hopkins' contribution to the vast organization 
of the United States for total war and total victory. He told 
Hopkins that he wanted him to stay on at his side to give the 
same kind of advice and counsel and assistance that he had 
given the late President. But Hopkins was obviously at the 
end of his physical rope. He said that he would require a very 
long rest before he could be capable of doing any real work, 
and that then he intended to devote himself to the sedentary 
occupation of writing his memoirs. 

! )uring the days before the San Francisco Conterence, Hop¬ 
kins wrote two short, personal memoranda. The first of them 
contained the following footnote: 

Stalin sent for Ambassador Harriman soon after he learned of 
President Roosevelt's death and told Harriman that he wanted to 
give some immediate assurance to the American people to indicate 
his, Stalin's, desire to continue on a co-operative basis with this 
country. Harriman promptly told him that the thing the American 
people would appreciate most would be to send Molotov to the San 
Francisco Conference. Stalin asked Harriman if he was merely s; v k 
ing for himself or was he sure that our government would support 
that request and said that he, Stalin, was prepared to tell Molotov 
to go. ^ • 

Molotov was present at the conference and indicated his leluctance 
to go but Stalin told both Harriman and Molotov that Molotov would 
go to San Francisco. Harriman cabled this information home and the 
State Department prepared a cable from fruman to Stalin saying we 
would be glad to welcome Molotov here. 

The other memorandum was inspired by an ’'inside story 
in Drew Pearson s column in the Washington Post on April 
22. Pearson had written: Though it may get official denial the 
real fact is that American advance patrols on Friday, April i$th, 
one day after President Roosevelts death, were in Potsdam, 
which is to Berlin what the Bronx is to New York City, but 
’ the next day withdrew from the Berlin suburbs to the River 
Elbe about 50 miles south. This withdrawal was ordered largely 
because of a previous agreement with the Russians that they 
were to occupy Berlin and because of their insistence that the 
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agreement be kept/' Pearson stated that this agreement had 
been made at Yalta. Hopkins indignantly wrote: 

This story by Drew Pearson is absolutely untrue. There was no 
agreement made at Yalta whatever that the Russians should enter 
Berlin first. Indeed, there was no discussion of that whatever. The 
Chiefs of Staff had agreed with the Russian Chiefs of Staff and Stalin 
on the general strategy which was that both of us were going to push 
as hard as we could. 

It is equally untrue that General Bradley paused on the Elbe River 
at the request of the Russians so that the Russians could break through 
to Berlin first. Bradley did get a division well out towards Potsdam 
but it far outreached itself; supplies were totally inadequate and any¬ 
one who knows anything about it knows that we would have taken 
Berlin had we been able to do so. This would have been a great feather 
in the army s cap, but for Drew Pearson now to say that the Pres¬ 
ident agreed that the Russians were to take Berlin is utter nonsense. 

During those last weeks in Washington, Hopkins remained 
at home, most of the time in bed. Old friends and associates 
who came to see him included: T. V. Soong, Leon Henderson, 
Jean Monnet, Sam Rosenman, Anthony Eden, David Niles, 
Oliver Lyttelton, Frances (Mrs. Edwin M.) Watson, Morris 
Ernst, Grace Tully, D‘. Herbert Evatt, Isador Lubin, Colonel 
James Roosevelt, Laurence Steinhardt, Frank Walker, Lord 
Halifax, Howard Hunter, Steve Early, Felix Frankfurter, Gen¬ 
eral Marshall, Bernard Baruch, Aubrey Williams, James For- 
restal, Walter Lippmann, General Arnold, Edward Stettinius, 
John J. McCloy, Robert Lovett, Admiral Leahy, Robert E. Han 
negan, General Somervell, Donald Nelson, Admiral King, 

James F. Byrnes, Raymond Gram Swing, Joseph E. Davies. Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt. 

(in May i the Hamburg radio declared that Adolf Hitler was 
dead. On May 2 the Russians captured Berlin and hostilities in 

ta y ended officially following the unconditional surrender of 
Held Marshal Von Kesselring. 

On May 4, all German forces in the Netherlands, Northwest 
tjermany and Denmark surrendered to Field Marshal Mont¬ 
gomery's 21st Army Group, and General Patch’s U.S. Seventh 
Army, having captured Berchtesgaden, drove through the Bren¬ 
ner Pass and joined up with General Clark’s Fifth Army. 
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On that day Hopkins received the following telegram from 
Eden, Molotov and Stettinius in San Francisco: "At a dinner 
last night we three drank a special toast to you in sincere recog¬ 
nition of the outstanding part you personally have played in 
bringing our three countries together in the common cause. We 
regret that you are not with us at this moment of victory. With 
our affectionate personal regards.” 

Hopkins replied somewhat sententiously to this: "Thanks so 
much for your cordial message. This day of victory over the evil 
forces of mankind was won by millions of Allied soldiers and 
sailors. It is the prelude, not only of the complete destruction 
of the military might of Japan, but also of the building of a 
sure foundation of peace in which the common people of the 
earth shall share the fruits of the victory.” 

tW?l, May u 8 ’ Ho P. k i ns cabkd Churchill' "I want you to know 

ill thlnk ‘ ng of you very much today,” and Church- 

replied, Your message reached me while I was sending one 

men^l^^u i^f E the grand alliance ’warriors or «ates- 
n who struck deadly blows at the enemy and brought peace 

arer, you will ever hold an honored place.” With these and 

ir omiu 7 _inciudin8 ° ne fr ° m Generai Marsha n which 

has been quoted in an earlier chapter-to cover the scars of the 
now 7 iSfo ‘ ,at had r f: eived > Hopkins felt that he could 

SwJt&dT 1 ' 1,a,e “rd uo - How - 

Franri«rr» r\ f ttC V ~ E Day > u seemed that the San 

Eden were h j 6 , was S°' n g on the rocks. Molotov and 

on an aimlane fl J^ eaded for h ° me - Harnman and Bohlen were 

of desD-iir • u ym , g eastward ^ross the continent with a sense 
of despair in their hearts. They asked each other whether there 


^nMa^iQA b y If° i j >ktns P nor t0 his last conference with Stalin 

economic fZerest no ” t0n '* hand * No 
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was any conceivable way of saving the situation. With consid 
erable hesitancy, Bohlen suggested the possibility that President 
Truman might send Hopkins to Moscow to talk things out 
directly with Stalin and Molotov. Bohlen s hesitancy was ue to 
the thought that Harriman, as American Ambassador in os 
cow, might resent the idea of Hopkins invading his own p r0 ' 
ince and taking over his duties in direct negotiation wit tie 
Soviet Government; but Harriman was enthusiastic about tie 
suggestion and, on his arrival in Washington, went ixnme 
diately with Bohlen to see Hopkins in his Georgetown louse 
to present this suggestion to him. Both Bohlen and Harriman 
have told me that Hopkins response was wonderful to ke ° 
Although he appeared too ill even to get out of bed an 
across * N” Street, the mere intimation o a tlight to Mosco^ 
converted him into the traditional old fire horse at the soun 
of the alarm. But he expressed the despondent conviction tia 
Truman would never agree to send him on this mission. 

Harriman then went to the White House and presented t e 
suggestion to the President, who said he was much interest 
i'i the idea but would need some time to think it over. 
anxious days followed with Hopkins fearing that it woul a 
come to nothing, but then Truman sent for him and asked um 
if he felt capable of making the long journey; Hopkins rep y 

was an immediate, enthusiastic affirmative. 

He left Washington on May 23, less than two weeks a ter 
his retirement from government service. On this trip, the wa* 
in Europe being over, he was accompanied by his wife, an a so 
by Harriman and Bohlen. They flew first to Paris and then 
straight across Germany. When Hopkins looked down at the 
ruins of Berlin, he said, "Its another Carthage.” They arrived m 
Moscow on the evening of May 25. The first meeting in t e 
Kremlin was at 8:00 p.m. on May 26. Present were: Stalin, 
Molotov and Pavlov and Hopkins, Harriman and Bohlen. e 
full record of this meeting follows: 


After an exchange of amenities during which Marshal Stalin eX 
ACQPrl hi <v 0i*Aa t Aft* Uontinc Cl f* 1 in there ^ 


pressed his great pleasure on seeing Mr. Hopkins again, there was a 
brief conversation concerning Mr. Hopkins’ flight in over German). 


i 






the last mission „ 

b,M, Wolo “ v if h ' had '“ 0> ' r ' d '•«” 

v^'SZnl™,^ did k “"> b “> 

whtpreKr T S u id , TT he told Ma rshal Stalin the reason 
th / M _ . , Tr unian had asked him to come to Moscow, he thought 

RoosJveU tltcM 6 r reStCd ^ 3 brirf deSCrl > tl0n * PresTdfm 
wav hick rom Y,lt?>I't 5 ^ 1 ' 0 ? 0 hiS death ‘ He said that ‘he 

velt was very timd !nd o , a"" dear t0 him that President Roose- 
nftw u a y 1 I d that hls ener Hy Was on the decline On the 

work andVd 1e , nl0rnmS ° u f his death he had done a good deal of 

mestic i Wgn poHc?e U s m N e on°e f ITT ^ t0 d °- 

would have a t oke TT w h ! s doc,ors had expected he 

had not even been at wlrm SpHnT^The p'^d A ^ ira ‘ McI " tire ’ 

cousnessafter his stroke and had died without any suffering 
whatsoever. Many of those who had been closest to him had felt h n 

XJSUSm? Sr*"' -51““'» hi > dS. » “ 

Alt. Hopkins said that on the trip home from Yalta the President 

,Tr'?'r' d wi,h h " ,h ' »< a.ro,*„ s»,™ 

oonf.d. tc . , '” ,C’ 'Conference »,h renewed 
together fn n L ,mted States and ,he Soviet Union could work 

home h I r P cdcc the y had in war. President Roosevelt on the trio 

Marshai ad Sta r Hn U lnd y hr kCn f T ® nd admiration he had for 

which ie President T Tl"? f ° fWard t0 their meetmg 
At '; i resident hoped would be in Berlin. 

Conference fo*thei^ emadced that he recalled the toast at the Crimea 
A* to their next meeting in Berlin. 

shal in Julv^ioaT d th3t h f re-^Ued his first meeting with the Mar- 

man offensive Hi Tt " t * OU “ ed T anXi ° US da ^ of th e Ger- 
which Marshal Salinh W "" ber / d vividl >' the frankness with 
unalterable d!!. • H d ‘" ld l,lm of th e Soviet position and of the 

Ge~ Lti finl| a, ‘°? thC S ° Viet Uni ° n t0 Wa ^ e war a 8 ai ™ 

United Starns L . I ™ aSSUrtd - He had returned to the 

tion that the Soviet^n'^ P re “ < J® nt Roosevelt his own convic- 

had thereupon init' W<>U d hold fast and President Roosevelt 

At that time most i n™ 8 ?, 0 assistance to the Soviet Union. 

table but Preside R P C bel ‘eved that a Germany victory was inevi- 
but I resident Roosevelt, in spite of all such opinions had decided 
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otherwise and through his leadership he had put through a program 
of aid to Russia. 

Marshal Stalin observed that at that time there had been many 
doubts of the ability of the Soviet Union to keep going. 

Mr. Hopkins said that although in 1941 the United States was not 
in the war. President Roosevelt had already decided that Hitler was 
just as much an enemy of the United States as he was of Great Britain 

and the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Hopkins then said that a few days ago President Truman hat! 
sent for him and had asked him to come to Moscow to have a talk 
with Marshal Stalin. There were a number of things that he and M‘- 
Harriman hoped to discuss with Marshal Stalin and Mr. Molotov 
while he was in Moscow, but before going into those specific questions 
he wished to tell the Marshal of the real reason why the President 
had asked him to come, and that was the question of the fundamental 
relationship between the United States and the Soviet Union. Two 
months ago there had been overwhelming sympathy among the Amer¬ 
ican people for the Soviet Union and complete support for President 
Roosevelt s policies which the Marshal knew so well. This sympat y 
and support came primarily because of the brilliant achievements ot 
the Soviet Union in the war and partly from President Roosevel s 
leadership and the magnificent way in which our two countries 
worked together to bring about the defeat of Germany. The America 
people at that time hoped and confidently believed that the tw^coun- 
tries could work together in peace as we as they had m war- Mr. 

I, nkins said there had always been a small minority, the Hear. 

2 e McCormicks, who had been against the policy 

the Soviet Union. These men had also been e " Amer . 

President Roosevelt but had never had any backing Horn ^Am*, 

ican people as was shown by the fact that agains• _ 1 He 

tion President Roosevelt had been four times e e ^ discuss the 
said he did not intend to discuss this sma 11 minority but t _ titude 
general state of American opinion and particular y e pr _ ve j t - s 
of the millions of Americans who had supporte resi en , J eS oite 
policy in regard to the Soviet Union and who be ie\e a , 
different political and economic ideology of the two C0 V n . * war 
United States and the Soviet Union could work together after _ 
in order to bring about a secure peace for humanity. c _ . 

wished to assure the Marshal with all the earnestness at ns c0 _ . 

that this body of American public opinion who had * flieir 

support of the Roosevelt policies were seriously distur e a ou^ 
relations with Russia. In fact, in the last six weeks dMcriOWUcm 
public opinion had been so serious as to affect adversely t. ic re 
between our two countries. He said he wished to emphasize a 
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change had occurred in the very people who had supported to the hilt 
Roosevelt s policy of cooperation with the Soviet Union. He said that 
for the moment he was not going into the reasons why this had oc¬ 
curred, or the merits of the case, but merely wished to emphasize that 
it was a fact. The friends of Roosevelt s policy and of the Soviet 
Union were alarmed and worried at the present trend of events and 
did not quite understand why, but it was obvious to them that if 
present trends continued unchecked the entire structure of world co¬ 
operation and relations with the Soviet Union which President Roose¬ 
velt and the ^iarshal had labored so hard to build would be destroyed. 
Prio; to his departure President Truman had expressed to him his 
great anxiety at the present situation and also his desire to continue 
President Roosevelt’s policy of working with the Soviet Union and 
his intention to carry out in fact as well as in spirit ail the arrange¬ 
ments, both formal and informal, which President Roosevelt and 
Marshal Stalin had worked out together. Mr. Hopkins added that as 
the Marshal knew he had not been well and he would not be in Mos¬ 
cow unless he had felt the situation was serious. He also said he 
would not have come had he not believed that the present trend could 
be halted and a common basis found to go forward in the future. 

Hophitis said that it was not simple or easy to put a finger on 
the precise reasons for this deterioration but he must emphasize that 
without the support of public opinion and particularly of the sup¬ 
porters of President Roosevelt it would be very difficult for President 
Truman to carry forward President Roosevelt’s policy. He said that, 
as the Marshal was aware, the cardinal basis of President Roosevelt’s 
policy which the American people had fully supported had been the 
concept that the interests of the United States were world wide and 
not confined to North and South America and the Pacific Ocean and 
it was this concept that had led to the many conferences concerning 
the peace of the world which President Roosevelt had had with Mar¬ 
shal Stalin. President Roosevelt had believed that the Soviet Union 
had likewise worldwide interests and that the two countries could 
work out together any political or economic considerations at issue 
ctween them. After the Yalta Conference it looked as though we 
were well on the way to reaching a basic understanding on all ques¬ 
tions of foreign affairs of interest to our respective countries, in regard 
to the treatment of Germany, iapan and the question of setting up a 
wor q security organization, to say nothing of the long term interests 
etween the United States and the U.S.S.R. He said in a country like 
°!* rs P u klic opinion is affected by specific incidents and in this case 
t k deterioration in pub ic opinion in regard to our relations with the 
oviet Union had been centered in our inability to carry into effect 
ie Yalta Ag eement on Poland. There were also a train of events. 
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each unimportant in themselves, which had grown up around the 
Polish question, which contributed to the deterioration in public opin¬ 
ion. President Truman feels, and so does the American pubi ic, al¬ 
though they are not familiar with all the details, a sense of bewilder¬ 
ment at our inability to solve the Polish question. 

Marshal Stalin replied that the reason for the failure on the Polish 
question was that the Soviet Union desired to have a friendly Poland, 
but that Great Britain wanted to revive the system of cordon sanitaire 
on the Soviet borders. 

Mr. Hopkins replied that neither the Government nor the people 
of the United States had any such intention. 

Marshal Stalin replied he was speaking only of England and said 
that the British conservatives did not desire to see a Poland friendly 
to the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Hopkins stated that the United States would desire a Poland 
friendly to the Soviet Union and in fact desired to see friendly coun¬ 
tries all along the Soviet borders. 

Marshal Stalin replied if that be so we can easily come to terms in 
regard to Poland. 

Mr. Hopkins said that during his visit here there were a number of 
specific questions that he and Mr. Harriman hoped to discuss with 
Marshal Stalin and Mr. Molotov but that the general statement he 
had just made concerning public opinion in the United States was the 
principal cause of anxiety at the present time. He said he had wished 
to state frankly and as forcibly as he knew how to Marshal Stalin the 
importance that he, personally, attached to the present trend of events 
and that he felt that the situation would get rapidly worse unless we 
could clear up the Polish matter. He had therefore been glad to hear 
the Marshal say that he thought the question could be settled. 

Marshal Stalin replied that in his opinion it was best to settle it but 
not if the British conservatives attempted to revive the cordon sant - 
taire. 

Mr. Hopkins said that he had in mind the other following questions 
to discuss with Marshal Stalin while he was in Moscow: (i) The 
desire of President Truman to meet Marshal Stalin in order to dis¬ 
cuss all of the problems arising out of the end of war in Europe an 
the time and place of such a meeting. 

Marshal Stalin said that he had already replied to President Tru¬ 
man concerning the place of meeting and he had suggested the region 
of Berlin. 

Mr. Hopkins said that that message must have come in afte; In 1 , 
left and Marshal Stalin instructed Mr. Molotov to give a copy to Mr. 
Hopkins and Ambassador Harriman. 

Air. Hopkins said the second question he desired to discuss w'as the 
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setting up of the Control Council for Germany. General Liscnhower 
had already been appointed the American Representative on the Con¬ 
trol Council and he hoped that at an early date the Soviet Representa¬ 
tive would be named so that the Council could meet and get to work. 

Alarshal Stalin apparently had not heard of the appointment of 
General Eisenhower and stated that Marshal Zhukov would be ap¬ 
pointed the Soviet Representative on the Control Council for Ger¬ 
many. He implied that this appointment would be announced shortly'. 

.Air. Hopkins said the third question he wished to discuss was that 
of the Pacific War and the future relations of the United States and 
So\ ict Union to China. He said that although he realized the answer 
would depend on a good many considerations it would be most useful 
to the American military' authorities if he could take back some idea 

of the approximate date of the entry of the Soviet Union into the war 
in the Pacific. 

Marshal Stalin said he would discuss that question with his advisors 
and let Mr, Hopkins know. 

Ah. Hopkins concluded that there was of course the Polish ques¬ 
tion which he hoped to discuss here. He added that if Marshal Stalin 
for his part had any political questions concerning the United States 
which were worrying him he would of course be glad to discuss them. 

Marshal Stalin replied that they had in fact several disturbing ques¬ 
tions on their minds in regard to the United States. He added that he 
was very glad that the President had sent Mr. Hopkins to Moscow 
and thus give him this opportunity to explore all these questions. 

Ah. Hopkins stated that he would certainly not have gotten out of 
bed to come to Moscow had he not believed that the future well-being 
of hundreds of millions of people depended on the relationship of the 
nited States and the Soviet Union, nor would he have come had he 
not believed that any difficulties could be reconciled. 

Marshal Stalin said he hoped that Mr. Hopkins's view's w r ould prove 
to be right. 

Air, Hopkins said he would stay here as long as it was necessary to 

accomplish what could be accomplished, although naturally he did not 
wish to be away too long. 

Alar shat Stalin said he was entirely at Mr. Hopkins's service and 

H? % u . W3r in Europe was over he bad more time at his disposal 
nan he had, for example, a year ago. 

Hide^' he hoped the Russians w'ould find the body of 

h’ ^ ars ^ a ^ Stalin replied that in his opinion Hitler w r as not dead but 
somewhere. He said the Soviet doctors thought they had identi- 
^ ody of Goebbels and Hitler s chauffeur, but that he, person- 
y» even doubted if Goebbels w r as dead and said the whole matter 
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was strange and the various talks of funerals and burials struck him 
as being very dubious. He said he thought that Borman, Goebbels, 
Hitler and probably Krebs had escaped and were in hiding. 

Air. Hopkins said that he knew the Germans had several very large 
submarines but that no trace of these had been found. He said he hoped 
we wou'd track Hitler down wherever he might be. 

Marshal Stalin said he also knew of those submarines which had 
been running back and forth between Germany and Japan, taking 
gold and negotiable assets from Germany to Japan. He added that 
this had been done with the connivance of Switzerland. He sai d he 
had ordered his intelligence service to look into the matter of these 
submarines but so far they had failed to discover any trace and there- 
ore he thought it was possible that Hitler and company had gone in 
them to Japan. • 

Ambassador Harriman then said he wished to observe that Pres¬ 
ident Truman in selecting Mr. Hopkins had chosen a man who, as the 
Marshal knew, had not only been very close to President Roosevelt 
but personally was one of the leading proponents of the policy of co¬ 
operation with the Soviet Union. President Truman had sent him to 
have the kind of frank talk with Marshal Stalin that we aK knew 
Marshal Stalin liked to have. Ambassador Harriman continued that 
we had, as Marshal Stalin knew, very intimate relations with Great 
Britain which had been developed since the American Revolution and 
that the Soviet Union of course had their special relations with Great 
Britain and that although ^resident Roosevelt had always felt that 
the three powers had a special responsibility, nevertheless it was ob¬ 
viously desirable that the United States and the Soviet Union should 
talk alone on matters of special interest to them and that that was also 
one of the reasons for Mr. Hopkins’s visit. 

Marshal Stalin said he thought the Ambassador’s remarks were cor¬ 
rect and very much to the point, 

Mr. Hopkins then said that at San Francisco Mr. Molotov had 
scored a neat trick on us by quoting President Roosevelt and Mr. Hull 
on the Argentine question.. 

Marshal Stalin and Air. Molotov laughed and Air. Hopkins ob¬ 
served that it was possible that some time in the future we might be 
quoting Marshal Stalin’s own words to him. 

AI arshal Stalin then said that there was one question he wished to 
raise and that was the question of a peace conference to settle the 
European War. He said the question was ripe and, so to speak, knock¬ 
ing at the door. 

Air. Hopkins replied that he thought the forthcoming meeting be¬ 
tween the President, Marshal Stalin and the Prime Minister would e 
a preliminary step toward such a conference. He said he knew m 
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general President Truman’s views on the subject and would be glad 
while he was in Moscow to convey them to Marshal Stalin along gen¬ 
eral lines. 

Marshal Stalin replied that he felt the uncertainty as to the peace 
conference was having a bad effect and that it would be wise to select 
a time and place so that proper preparations could be made. The 
Versailles Conference had been badly prepared and as a result many 
mistakes had been made. He repeated that he had already sent a mes¬ 
sage to President Truman suggesting Berlin as a place for their pre¬ 
liminary meeting. 

1 In a message received subsequently from Mr. Molotov it was ex¬ 
plained that the reference to Berlin as a suggested place of meeting 
had not been in a message to President Truman but in a reply from 
Mr. Molotov to Mr. Joseph Davies concerning a meeting between 
Marshal Stalin and the President alone.) * 

(Note. This completes the record of the first meeting. • 

1 Tie second meeting, involving the same six participants as 
he first, was held in the Kremlin at 8;oo P.M. on May 27. Fol¬ 
lowing is the record of this meeting, in full: 

Mr. Hopkins said that last night the Marshal had indicated that 
Micrc were a number of questions concerning the United States which 
were worrying him. He asked Marshal Stalin if he would perhaps care 
to begin with these questions. 

Marshal Stalin said he would not attempt to use Soviet public 
opinion as a screen but would speak of the feeling that had been 
created in Soviet governmental circles as a result of recent moves on 
the part of the United States Government. He said these circles felt 
a certain alarm in regard to the attitude of the United States Govern¬ 
ment. It was their impression that the American attitude towards the 
Soviet Union had perceptibly cooled once it became obvious that 
Germany was defeated, and that it was as though the Americans were 
saying that the Russians were no longer needed. He said he would 
give the following examples: 

(1) The case of Argentina and the invitation to the San Francisco 
Conference. At Yalta it had been agreed that only those states which 
had declared war on Germany before the first of March would be in- 
vited but at San Francisco this decision had been overturned. He 
sai it was not understood in the Soviet Union why Argentina could 
not have been asked to wait three months or so before joining the 
^orld organization. He added that the action of the Conference and 
t attitude of the United States had raised the question of the value 
0 agreements between the three major powers if their decisions could 
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be overturned by the votes of such countries as Honduras and Porto 
Rico. 

(2 ) The question of the Reparations Commission. At Yalta it had 
been agreed that the three powers would sit on this Commission in 
Moscow and subsequently the United States Government had insisted 
that France should be represented on the same basis as the Soviet 
Union. Phis he felt was an insult to the Soviet Union in view of the 
fact that France had concluded a separate peace with Germany an^ 
had opened the frontier to the Germans. It was true that this had 
been done by Petain's Government but nevertheless it was an action 
of France. To attempt to place France on the same footing as the 
Soviet Union looked like an attempt to humiliate the Russians. 

( 3 ) The attitude of the United States Government towards the 
Polish question. He said that at Yalta it had been agreed that t e 
existing government was to be reconstructed and that anyone wi 
common sense could see that this meant that the present government 
was to form the basis of the new. He said no other understanding o 
the Yalta Agreement was possible. Despite the tact that they vvere 
simple people the Russians should not be regarded as fools, which was 
a mistake the West frequently made, nor were they blii 

quite well see -what was going on before their eyes. It is true that t e 
Russians are patient in the interests of a common cause but that t eir 

patience has its limits. ., 

(4) The manner in which Lend Lease had been curtailed. He ^ al 
that if the United States was unable to supply the Soviet Union ur 
ther under Lend Lease that was one thing but that the manner in 
which it had been done had been unfortunate and even bruta . 
example, certain ships had been unloaded and while it was true t u 
this order had been cancelled the w-hole manner in which it had een 
done had caused concern to the Soviet Government. If the refusa 0 
continue Lend Lease was designed as pressure on tin Russians in 
order to soften them up then it was a undamental mistake. He sai 
he must tell Mr. Hopkins frankly that if the Russians were approac ie 
frankly on a friendly basis much could be done but that reprisa s in 

any form would bring about the exact opposite effect. 

(5) The disposition of the German Navy and merchant fleet whici 
surrendered to the Allies. Stalin said that as we knew certain units o 
the German Army who had been fightipg against the Russians ha 
been anxious to surrender to the western allies but not to the Russians, 
but under the surrender terms German troops were supposed to sur¬ 
render to the army against which they had fought. He said, for ex¬ 
ample General Eisenhower as an honest man had correctly turne 
over to the Soviet Command in Czechoslovakia some 135,000 German 
troops who had tried to surrender to the American Army. This was 
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an example of fair and honest behavior. However, as regards to the 
German fleet which had caused so much damage to Leningrad and 
other Soviet ports not one had been turned over to the Russians 
despite the fact the fleet had surrendered. He added that he had sent 
a Message to the President and Prime Minister suggesting that at 
least one-third of the German Navy and merchant marine thus sur¬ 
rendered be turned over to the Soviet Union. The rest could be dis¬ 
posed of by Great Britain and the United States as they saw fit. He 
added that if the Soviet Union had been entitled to a part of the 
Italian fleet they certainly had more right to their fair share of the 
German fleet, since they had suffered five million casualties in this 
war. He said that the Soviet Government had certain information 
leading it to believe that both the United States and England intended 
to reject the Soviet request and he must say that if this turned out to 
be true it would be very unpleasant. The Marshal concluded by saying 
that he had completed the range of his account. 

Air. Hopkins said he first of all wished to express his appreciation 
of the frankness with which Marshal Stalin had exposed his worries. 
He said that insofar as he and Ambassador Harriman were able they 
would answer equally frankly and if on certain points they did not 
have full information they would endeavor to obtain it. He said he 
would take the case of the German fleet first. From conversations he 
nad iad with Admiral King he was able to state that the United States 
had no desire to retain any portion of the German fleet and merely 
wished to examine the vessels for possible new inventions or technical 
improvements. After that we were prepared to sink the share turned 
over to us. He also said that he had always understood that the fleet 
was to be divided between the United States, the Soviet Union and 
Great Britain and that insofar as the United States was concerned 
there was no objection to whatever disposition the Soviet Government 
'Wished to make with its share. He added that he thought that this 

1,1 l ’ j 1 he definitely settled at the forthcoming meeting of the 
three heads of Government. 

Air. Hopkins then said on the subject of Lend Lease he thought it 
had been clear to the Soviet Union that the end of the war with Ger¬ 
many would necessitate a reconsideration of the old program of Lend 
Lease to the Soviet Union. 

Marshal Stalin said that was entirely understandable. 

Air. Hopkins continued that the history of Lend Lease showed that 
a t ough in certain cases we had not always been able to meet every 
O'iet request we had nonetheless freely accepted commitments which 
we had done our best to carry out in spirit as well as in fact. 

Aiarshal Stalin said that was undoubtedly true. 

Air. Hopkins stated that even prior to the end of the war in Europe 
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we had made an agreement with the Soviet Union known as Annex 
3 to Protocol I, which involved delivery of supplies which might be 
of use in the Far East. He said that this grew out of recent confer¬ 
ences in which Far Eastern matters had been discussed. He empha¬ 
sized that this commitment was accepted in full by the United States 
and we were in the process of carrying it out. In regard to the unload¬ 
ing of the ships he said that that was a technical misunderstanding 
and did not in any sense represent a decision ol policy on the part of 
the United States. That it had been the action of one government 
agency involved in Lend Lease and that it had been countermanded 
promptly within twenty-four hours. He said that no one who was re¬ 
sponsible for Lend Lease policy or American Government policy had 
had anything to do with that mistaken order. The only question which 
had to be reconsidered was the program of deliveries to the Soviet 
Union which had been based on the needs of the war against Ger¬ 
many and that it had been made clear that on the basis of this recon¬ 
sideration we would be glad to reconsider any Soviet requests and 
that he thought some were now being considered. He said he wished 
to emphasize that he had seen no tendency on the part of those re¬ 
sponsible for American policy to handle the question of future Len 
Lease to the Soviet Union in an arbitrary fashion. It was in fact 
£*£<£ if law, sinte ,he b, S i« Lend “ 

materials could only be delivered wh.ch would be useful 'O P d 

thi! fn its bToades, sense and had included in add.t.on to munitions 
of war foodstuffs and other non-military items. 

Marshal Stalin said this was true. turallv been 

Mr. Hopkins concluded by saying that there hadnaturaHybe 

considerable confusion in the United States Government as to th 
status of Lend Lease towards Russia at the end of the war and t ^ 

there had been varying legal interpretations ut * . Hic4 not 

emphasize that the incident to which Marshal Sta in rt er 

have any fundamental policy significance, , i 

Marshal Stalin said he wished to make it clear that e u ^ 
stood the right of the United States to curtail Lend Lease sh, P 
to the Soviet Union under present conditions since our commi 
in this respect had been freely entered into. Even two months ag 
would have been quite correct for the United States to have e J>^ n 
curtail shipments but what he had in mind was the manner ant or ™ 
in which it was done. He felt that what was after all an agreemen 
between the two Governments had been ended in a scornful and a rup^ 
manner. He said that if proper warning had been given to the Sovic 
Government there would have been no feeling of the kind he ha 
spoken of; that this warning was important to them since the ' 


i 
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omy was based on plans. He added that they had intended to make a 
suitable expression of gratitude to the United States for the Lend Lease 
assistance during the war but the way in which this program had been 
halted now made that impossible to do. 

Air. Hopkins replied that what disturbed him most about the Mar¬ 
shal's statement was the revelation that he believed that the United 
States would use Lend Lease as a means of showing our displeasure 
with the Soviet Union. 1 'e wished to assure the Marshal that however 
unfortunate an impression this question had caused in the mind of 
the Soviet Government he must believe that there was no attempt or 
desire on the part of the United States to use it as a pressure weapon. 
Ue said the United States is a strong power and does not go in for 
those methods. Furthermore, we have no conflict of immediate inter¬ 
ests with the Soviet Union and would have no reason to adopt such 
practices. 

Alarshal Stalin said he believed Mr. Hopkins and was fully satisfied 
with his statement in regard to Lend Lease but said he hoped Mr. 
Hopkins would consider how it had looked from their side. 

Ambassador Harriman then suggested that he and Mr. Molotov 
might go into the details of the whole Lend Lease matter together 
with Mr. Mikoyan the following day. 

Air. Hopkins concluded the discussions of Lend Lease by stating 
that he thought it would be a great tragedy if the greatest achievement 
in cooperation which the Soviet Union and the U nited States had on 
the whole worked out together on the basis of Lend Lease "were to 
end on an unsatisfactory note. He said he wished to add that we had 
never believed that our Lend Lease help had been the chief factor in 
the Soviet defeat of Hitler on the eastern front. That this had been 
done by the heroism and blood of the Russian Army. 

Air. Hopkins then turned to the question of the Reparations Com¬ 
mission. He said it was true that we had suggested France as an 
additional member and that the Soviet Government had indicated that 
if France w r as to be a member there were other countries with equal 
°r better claims to be represented. He said that he had not been di¬ 
rectly involved in this question since the Yalta Conference because 
0 his illness but so far as he knew' our only motive was that France 
'vas to be represented on the Control Council for Germany and it 
t erefore appeared reasonable and logical that she should participate 
in the reparations discussions. He said he realized that the Soviet 
mion had reluctantly agreed to the participation of France in the 
Ontrol Council at the Crimea Conference. In any event the situation 
now was that the three powers were to go ahead and begin discussions 
in Moscow without France. He wished to state that he also had in 
m ind the doubts which Stalin and Molotov had in regard to the sub- 
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ject of reparations and how seriously they regarded this question. He 
wished only to say that the United States for its part considered rep* 
arations a most important and serious question which must be thrashed 
out in the Reparations Commission. He said he did not of course 
know, but he felt that we would probably not insist in an unyielding 
manner on the question of the admission of France. 

Marshal Stalin replied that Poland, which had suffered even more 
than France should certainly be represented if France was to be, and 
that Yugoslavia also deserved a place. 

Air. Hopkins then said in regard to the Argentine question, since 
he had not been at San Francisco he would ask Ambassador Harri- 
man to explain that situation. He added that he had been at Yalta 
and he must say that the Marshal was right in regard to the decision 
there. 

Ambassador Harritnan said that he hoped that he could speak 
frankly on the subject of the Argentine and that Mr. Molotov would 
i orgive him if he spoke in that fashion. He said he had not been at 
Mexico City and therefore was not familiar with all of the implica¬ 
tions of certain commitments taken there. In brief, however, the situa¬ 
tion was that we came to San Francisco with a commitment which 
President Roosevelt assumed at Yalta to support the admission of the 
I krainc and White Russia as original members of the world organiza¬ 
tion and also with certain commitments with the South American 
countries in regard to Argentina. At San Francisco, at Mr. Molotov s 
request, Mr. Stettinius had taken up with the Latin American coun¬ 
tries the question of their willingness to support the Crimea Decision 
in regard to the Jkraine and White Russia. The Latin American 
countries had immediately tried to connect this question with that of 
the admission of the Argentine. Mr. Stettinius had made it plain that 
he would not make any such connection and if Mr, Molotov recalled 
the Latin American countries had voted solidly in support of the 
Yalta decision. There was, however, another step to the Ukraine and 
White Russia question, namely that of inviting them to the Confer¬ 
ence, concerning which the United States had taken no commitment 
at Yalta. Mr. Harriman said that he, personally, elt that if Mr. 
Molotov had not introduced the question of an invitation to tin 
ent Polish Government we might have been successful in persuading 
the Latin American countries to postpone the question of Argei mu, 
but that once Mr. Molotov had connected the question of Argentina 
with that of an invitation to the present Polish Government, Mr. 
Stettinius felt that because of the willingness of the South American 
countries to support the Crimea Decision and the invitation to the 
Ukraine and White Russia, he was committed to vote for the admis* 
sion of Argentina. 
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Mr. Molotov said that his request for more time had not been 
granted. 

Marshal Stalin said in any event what had been done could not be 
put right and that the Argentine question belonged to the past. 

Air. Hopkins then said with the Marshal's permission he would 
like to review the position of the United States in regard to Poland. 
He said first of all he wished to assure the Marshal that he had no 
thought or indeed any right to attempt to settle the Polish problem 
during his visit here in Moscow, nor was he intending to hide behind 

American public opinion in presenting the position of the United 
States. 

Marshal Stalin said he was afraid that his remark concerning Soviet 
public opinion had cut Mr. Hopkins to the quick and that he had not 
meant to imply that Mr. Hopkins was hiding behind the screen of 
American public opinion. In fact he knew Mr. Hopkins to be an 
honest and frank man. 

Air. Hopkins said that he wished to state this position as clearly 
and as forcibly as he knew how. He said the question of Poland per se 
was not so important as the fact that it had become a symbol of our 
ability to v,ork out problems with the Soviet L nion, He said that we 
had no special interests in Poland and no special desire to see any 
particular kind of government. That we would accept any government 
in Poland which was desired by the Polish people and was at the 
same time friendly to the Soviet Government. He said that the people 
and Government of the United States felt that this was a problem 
which should be worked out jointly between the United States, the 
Soviet Union and Great Britain and that we felt that the Polish people 
should be given the right to free elections to choose their own govern¬ 
ment and their own system and that Poland should genuinely be 
independent. 1 he Government and people of the United States were 
disturbed because the preliminary steps towards the re-establishment 
of Poland appeared to have been taken unilaterally by the Soviet 
Union together with the present Warsaw Government and that in 
fact the United States was completely excluded. He said he hoped that 
Stalin would believe him when he said that this feeling was a fact. 
Mr. Hopkins said he urged that Marshal Stalin would judge American 
policy by the actions of the United States Government itself and not 
by the attitudes and public expressions of the Hearst newspapers and 
the Chicago Tribune. He hoped that the Marshal would put his mind 
to the task of thinking up what diplomatic methods could be used to 
settle this question, keeping in mind the feeling of the American 
people. He said he himself was not prepared to say how it could be 
done but that he felt it must be done. Poland had become a symbol in 
the sense that it >ore a direct relation to the willingness of the United 
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States to participate in international affairs on a world-wide basis 
and that our people must believe that they are joining their power 
with that of the Soviet Union and Great Britain in the promotion of 
international peace and the well being of humanity. Mr. Hopkins 
went on to say that he felt the overwhelming majority of the people 
of the United States felt that the relations between the 1 Jnited States 
and the USSR could be worked out in a spirit of cooperation despite 
the differences in ideology and that with all these factors in its favor 
he wished to appeal to the Marshal to help find a way to the solution 
of the Polish problem. 

Marshal Stalin replied that he wished Mr. Hopkins would take 
into consideration the following factors: He said it may seem strange 
although it appeared to be recognized in United States circles and 
Churchill in his speeches also recognized it, that the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment should wish for a friendly Poland. In the course of twenty-five 
years the Germans had twice invaded Russia via Poland. Neither the 
British nor American people had experienced such German invasions 
which were a horrible thing to endure and the results of which were 
not easily forgotten. He said these German invasions were not war- 
are but were like the incursions of the Huns. He said that Germany 
had been able to do this because Poland pad been regarded as a part 
of the cordon sanitaire around the Soviet Union and that previous 
European policy had been that Polish Governments must be hostile to 
Russia. In these circumstances either Poland had been too weak to 
oppose Germany or had let the Germans come through. Thus Polan 
had served as a corridor for the German attacks on Russia. He sat 
Poland's weakness and hostility had been a great source of weakness 
to the Soviet Union and had permitted the Germans to do what they 
wished in the East and also in the West since the two were mixe 
together. It is therefore in Russia’s vital interest that Poland shou 
be both strong and friendly. He said there was no intention on te 
part of the Soviet Union to interfere in Poland s internal affairs, t a 
Poland would live under the parliamentary system which is. | 

Czechoslovakia, Belgium and Holland and that any talk of an inten 
tion to Sovietize Poland was stupid. He said even the Polish ea ers^ 
some of whom were communists, were against the Soviet system smc. 
the Polish people did not desire collective farms or other aspects ^ 
the Soviet system. In this the Polish leaders were right since 
Soviet system was not exportable—it must develop from Wit to* ^ 
the basis of a set o' conditions which were not present in Po • a 
said all the Soviet Union wanted was that Poland sUmM n,>t ^ *^* s 
position to open the gates to Germany and in order to hefolc 
Poland must be strong and democratic. Stalin then said that 
he came to his suggestion as to the practical solution of the qne 
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he would like to comment on Mr. Hopkins remarks concerning future 
LInited States interests in the world. He said that whether the United 
States wished it or not it was a world power and would have to ac¬ 
cept world-wide interests. Not only this war hut the previous war had 
shown that without Linked States intervention Germany could not 
have been defeated and that all the events and developments of the 
last thirty years had confirmed this. In fact the United States had 
more reason to be a world power than any other state. For this reason 
he fully recognized the right of the United States as a world power 
to participate in the Polish question and that the Soviet interest in 
Poland does not in any way exclude those of England and the United 
States. Mr. Hopkins had spoken of Russian unilateral action in Po¬ 
land and United States public opinion concerning it. It was true 
that Russia had taken such unilateral action but they had been com¬ 
pelled to. He said the Soviet Government had recognized the Warsaw 
Government and concluded a treaty with it at a time when their Allies 
did not recognize this government. These were admittedly unilateral 
acts which w'ould have been much better left undone but the fact was 


ney had not met with any understanding on the part of their Allies, 
lie need for these actions had arisen out of the presence of Soviet 
troops in Poland; it would have been impossible to have waited until 
such time as the Allies had come to an agreement on Poland. The 
logic of the war against Germany demanded that the Soviet rear be 
assured and the Lublin Committee had been of great assistance to the 
Red Army at all times and it was for this reason that these actions 
had been taken by the Soviet Government. He said it w'as contrary to 

i iKV to set up Soviet administration on foreign soil since 
this would look like occupation and be resented by the local inhab- 
ltants. It was for this reason that some Polish administration had to 
be established in Poland and this could be done only with those who 
had helped the Red Army. He said he wished to emphasize that these 
s had not been taken with any desire to eliminate or exclude 
Kussia s Allies. He must point out however that Soviet action in 
Poland had been more successful than British action in Greece and 
at n<) time had they been compelled to undertake the measures which 

they had done in Greece. Stalin then turned to his suggestion for the 
solution of the Polish problem. 

Marshal Stalin said that he felt that we should examine the com- 
position of the future Government of National Unity. He said there 
m,l e ‘f™ een or tw «» y ministries in the present Polish Government 
of nth* p U | f i >r IUt * ' rtfolios could be given representatives 

and rU 11 0 '/u 8 c° UPS ‘/J?" from the list submitted by Great Britain 
he me ,y# ,ted St j tes (Bolotov whispered to Stalin who then said 
meant four and not five posts in the government). He said he 
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thought the Warsaw Poles would not accept more than four ministers 
from other democratic groups. He added that if this appears a suitable 
basis we could then proceed to consider what persons should be se¬ 
lected for these posts. He said of course they would have to be friendly 
to the USSR and to the Allies. He added that Mikolajczyk had been 
suggested and he thought he was acceptable and that the question 
was now who else. He inquired of Mr. Hopkins whether possibly 
Professor Lange might be willing to join the government. 

Mr. Hopkins said he doubted whether Professor Lange, who was 
an American citizen, could be induced to give up his American citizen¬ 
ship for this purpose but that of course was only a private opinion. 

Marshal Stalin then said it might be wise to ask some of the War¬ 
saw leaders to come to Moscow now and to hear what they had to 
say and to learn more of what had been decided. He added that if we ^ 

are able to settle the composition of the new government he felt that I 

no differences remained since we were all agreed on the free and un* ( 

fettered elections and that no one intended to interfere with the Polish > 

people. \ 

Air. Hopkins said he would like to have some time to consider the | 
Marshal’s suggestion. 

Aiarshal Stalin then said that there were three other questions they . 
had not touched on: 

(i * Future policy in regard to the occupation of Germany; ( 

(2) Japan; and ) 

(3) Meeting of the three heads of Government. ( 

In reply to Mr. Hopkins' question Aiarshal Stalin said that he was j 

prepared to meet at any time but had not yet heard from the res \ 

ident and Prime Minister whether the Berlin area was accepta e or 

In conclusion Air. Hopkins said lie felt it would be most desirable 
if Marshal Stalin could announce publicly as soon as possi e t ie ap^ ( 
pointment of Marshal Zhukov as Soviet Representative on t e 
trol Council for Germany so that that body could start its wof 

soon as possible. , • 

Aiarshal Stalin said he was prepared to announce Marshal ZhuK 

appointment either tomorrow or the next day or whenever we ^ 

It was agreed that the next meeting would take place at 

tomorrow, May 28th. ' 1 

* * J 

(Note. This completes the recor 1 of the second meeting.) 

After each of these meetings, Hopkins w pitted on tier *\ i 

detail by cable to Truman and the State Department, w 11C ( 

kept the British Foreign Office fully informed as to the progr 
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of the conversations. It will be noted that Hopkins was now 
ost scrupulous in keeping to the formal "channels.’' He had 
never reported to Roosevelt in the same way—not, at any rate, 
since his first trip to England in January, 1941. So complete was 
is knowledge of Roosevelt’s state of mind before he departed 
on each trip that he usually needed only to cable something like 
making good progress along lines we discussed ' or "having 

s<1 ( 1 ■ • ! 1: ■ : 1 iAMMER but will explain this 

when I see you.” He knew that Roosevelt did not v^ant long 
reports from him in which the language was necessarily some¬ 
what guarded, preferring to wait until Hopkins could give him 
a full account in characteristic terms in the privacy of the Oval 
Study. However, this ti m e, the f.te ol the L FtLciio 2 n 
ference and perhaps of the whole future of world peace was at 

stake and the issue could not wait for Hopkins’ return to Wash- 
ington. 

Hopkins’ cabled report on the third meeting was as follows: 


Manch^olifiot ^ ^ ** Pr ° peHy deplo ^ d the 

RusiiJ^n Mi , rshal rt P eated his statement made at Yalta that the 

depend on rh mUS ‘ ,r “ £ °° d reaSOn for goin S t0 a "d that 

Yaha d d ^ S W,ll,ngness t0 a « ree to the proposals made at 

proposals th nl ^ ^ he WaS willing t0 ^ these 

. P irectly with Soong when he comes to Moscow He 

matter up "t S ,h° n8 “* ^ tba " ^ 1 a " d -pects us to take the 

seems frL ”?* “c™ wi,h Chian « Kai-shek. This procedure 
ms from our point of view most desirable in light of Stalin’s 
statements about the Far East which follow. 8 

August “'h Iflk® d r° Ubt ■*" ° Ur mind that he intends to attack during 

than ulv i C ‘ m P° rtant ,‘ ha ‘ Soong come here not later 

y y . Stalin is ready to see him any time now. 

made catego / ,cal statement that he would do everything he 
Kai l 'l c P He7 te t r at ' 0 J n u China Under the le ad ership of Chlang 

Che war beca U e'nn" Tf ** thh leadershi P should «mtinue aftef 
ZtZ Communist lldf T Str °" 8 en ° Ugh ’ He Really stated 

spite of the reservations he*expres^ed'ahoTh 81 ’ Un ‘ fy China ’ In 
the Generalissimo P d b hlm ’ he pro P oses t0 back 

■ asasaac 
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churia as part of a United China. He stated categorically that he had no 
territorial claims against China and mentioned specifically Manchuria 
and Sinkiang and that in all areas his troops entered to fight the 
Japanese he would respect Chinese sovereignty. 

7. The Marshal stated that he would welcome representatives of the 
Generalissimo to be with his troops entering Manchuria in order to 
facilitate the organization in Manchuria of Chinese administration. 

8. He agreed with America’s Open Door" policy and went out 
of his way to indicate that the United States was the only power with 
the resources to aid China economically after the war. He observed 
that for many years to come Russia would have all it could do to pro¬ 
vide for the internal economy of the Soviet Union. 

9. He agreed that there should be a trusteeship tor Korea under 
the United States, China, Great Britain and the Soviet Union. 

10. We were very encouraged by the conference on the Far East. 

This was followed by another cable on the same meeting: 

1. I'apan is doomed and the Japanese know it. 

2. Peace feelers are being put out by certain elements in Japan 
and we should therefore consider together our joint attitude and act 
in concert about the surrender of ?apan. Stalin expressed the fear that 
the Japanese will try to split the allies. The following are his state¬ 
ments-about surrender. 

A. The Soviet Union prefers to go through with unconditional 
surrender and destroy once and for all the military might and forces 
of Japan. Stalin thinks this is particularly to our interest because the 
Japanese have a deep seated antipathy to the United States and if the 
war lords, the industrial leaders and the politicians are permitted 
to withdraw to Japan with their armies undefeated, their navy not 
totally destroyed and their indust rial machine partially intact, they 
will start at once to plan a war of revenge. Stalin made it quite clear 
that the Soviet Union wants to go through with unconditional sur 

render and all that is implied in it. . 

B. However, he feels that if we stick to unconditional surrender the 

Japs will not give up and we will have to destroy them as we 1 

Germany. - 

C. The Japanese may offer to surrender and; seek so er erms. 

While consideration of this has certain dangers as compare it 1 
(A) it nevertheless cannot be ruled out. Should the . ies e P ar , 
f rom the announced policy of unconditional surrender an e prepare 
to accept a modified surrender, Stalin visualizes imposing our 
through our occupying forces and thereby gaining su stan a y 1 
same results as under 'A). In other words, it seemed to us a ic 
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proposes under this heading to agree to milder peace terms but once 
we get into Japan to give them the works. 

3. The Marshal expects that Russia will share in the actual occu¬ 
pation of Japan and wants an agreement with the British and us as to 
occupation zones. 

4. He also wants an understanding between the Allies as to areas of 
operation in China and Manchuria. 


At this same meeting in which bar Eastern matters were dis¬ 
cussed, there was also some talk about the endless problem of 
postwar treatr.lent of Germany, which was far from settlement 

even now, three weeks after V-E Day. In his report to Truman 
Hopkins said: 


On two occasions Stalin has emphasized the importance of planning 
at once foi the organization of the Peace Conference in so far as it 
related to Europe. Apparently he is thinking about a formal conference 
and he emphasized that the Allies were not properly prepared at 
Versailles and that we should not make that mistake again. At your 
forthcoming meeting he will bring this up. 

We reminded Stalin some days ago that he had made a speech 
in which he said that he did not t avor the dismemberment of Germany 
Tins appeared to be contrary to the position he took both at Teheran 
an Yalta, His explanation of this action on his part was that his 
recommendation had been turned down at Yalta and more specifically 
that Eden and Strang on behalf of the British had stated the dismem¬ 
berment was to be accomplished only as a last resort and that Winant, 
who was present at the Conference at which this discussion took place 
in London, interposed no objection, hence Stalin states that it was 
his understanding that both Great Britain and.the United States were 
opposed to dismemberment. I undertook to tell him that this was not 
the case ; that while you had made no final decision in regard to this, 
the United States considered this an open question and that you 
would surely want to thrash it out at your next meeting. I told him 
that he must not assume that the United States is opposed to dis¬ 
memberment because he may learn from you that just the opposite 
was the case, i le then said that dismemberment was a matter which the 

three Allies must settle among themselves and that he would keep an 
open mind in regard to it. 

He went into some detail regarding the definition of the German 

a ?ju Sta . ted th j t r' t " 0uld be desirabIe if *e members 
of that Staff could be detained for ten to fifteen years and if a legal wav 

could be found to prosecute and convict the General Staff as a war 
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criminal organization that would be all the better. The Soviets have 
captured certain members of the General Sta i whom they consider to 
be war criminals and who they propose should be prosecuted as sue 
under any circumstances. Stalin stated that the Soviets permitted no 
prisoners of war to go to work on farms or in factories. As to exact y 
what he was doing with prisoners of war he was somewhat noncom¬ 
mittal but he indicated that he was bringing many of them hack to 
White Russia and the Ukraine to work in mines and on reconstruction. 
He said that he did not know just how many prisoners of war they ha 
but he thought they had about 2,500,000 of which 1,700,000 
Germans and the balance Rumanians, Italians, Hungarians, etc* : G 
stated that the officers were not repeat not being required to work. ou 
can be sure that at your next meeting Stalin will have some pretty 
specific proposals to make about prisoners of war, and more partic 
ularly, I believe, about war criminals. He did not, as we anticipate , 
express any criticism 01 our handling of war prisoners. Stalin out me 
in some detail his administrative procedure in local German communi¬ 
ties, but I shall delay a report on that until I return home. He sai 
he believed we should do everything to encourage them to get ^ 
work on their farms in order to provide food for themselves, an 
indicated that we should cooperate in getting their light consumer 
goods industries going. He indicated that Germany should be pet 
mitted those heavy industries required for the rehabilitation o t ei 
transportation systems, electric power, water, sewage, etc. 

Although he promised that he was going to appoint Zhu ov as 
member of the Control Council "or Germany, it has not yet een on 
We shall at tonight’s meeting again urge him to announce at 0 
Zhukov’s appointment. 


On May 30, the fourth day in Moscow, Hopkins and his wife 
enjoyed some sightseeing, particularly a visit to the Russian 
Ballet School. When he met Stalin at the meeting at six o clock: 
that evening, he told his host how greatly he had enjoye seeing 
this school which was then as it has always been t e \enta ^e 
fountainhead of ballet art for the entire world. Hop ms note ^» 
"Marshal Stalin said that although : bad been twenty-eig t 
years in Moscow, he had never visited the Ballet Schoo “~"P rc 
cisely like the traditional New Yorker who says, Tve lived here 
all my life but I’ve never yet seen the Statue of Liberty. op 
kins assured the Marshal that this was something not to 

missed. . , ,, ■ 

The topics discussed at this fourth meeti: g were the dispo 
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tion of the German Fleet, arrangements for the forthcoming 
Potsdam Conference and Poland. Hopkins stated the basic 
American attitude toward the infinitely difficult Polish ques¬ 
tion in the following conversation: 

Air. Hopkins said he would like to accent once again the reasons for 
' ; k . in regard to Poland, and indeed, in regard to other 

countries which were geographically far from our borders. He said 
there were certain fundamental rights which, when impinged upon or 
denied, caused concern in the United States. These were cardinal 
elements which must be present if a parliamentary system is to be 
established and maintained. He said for example: 

1. There must be the right of freedom of speech so that people 
could say what they wanted to, right of assembly, right of movement 
and the right to worship at any church that they desired; 

2. All political parties except the fascist party and fascist elements 
who represented or could represent democratic governments should 
be permitted the free use, without distinction, of the press, radio, 
meetings and >'ther facilities of political expression: 

3 * All Citizens should have the right of public trial, defense by 
counsel of their own choosing, and the right of habeas corpus. 

He concluded that if we could find a meeting of minds in regard 
to these general principles winch would be the basis for future free 
elections then he was sure we could find ways and means to agree on 
procedures to carry them into effect. He then asked the Marshal if he 
would care to comment in a general sense or more specifically in re¬ 
gard to the general observations he had made concerning the funda¬ 
mentals of a new Polish state. 

Marshal Stalin replied that these principles of democracy are well 
known and would find no objection on the part of the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment. He was sure that the Polish Government, which in its declaration 
had outlined just such principles, would not only not oppose them but 
would welcome them. He said, however, that in regard to the specific 
freedoms mentioned by Mr. Hopkins, they could only be applied 
in full in peace time, and even then with certain limitations. He said 

1 i } ie the fascist party, whose intention it was to overthrow 
democratic governments, could not be permitted to enjoy to the full 
extent these freedoms. He said secondly 'iiere w r ere the limitations 
imposed by war. All states when they were threatened by war on their 

rontiers were not secure and had found it necessary to introduce cer¬ 
tain restrictions. This had been done in England, France, the Soviet 
Union and elsewhere and perhaps to a lesser extent in the United 
States which was protected by wide oceans. It is for these reasons 
that only in time of peace could considerations be given to the full 
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application of these freedoms. For example he said that in time of 
war no state will allow the free unrestricted use of radio transmitters 
which could be used to convey information to the enemy. With 
reference to freedom of speech certain restrictions had to be impose 
for military security. As to arrest, in England during the war in¬ 
dividuals dangerous to the state had been arrested and tried in secret, 
these restrictions had been somewhat relaxed but not entirely repea e 
in England since the war in the Pacific was still going on. 

He said, therefore, to sum up: < i) during time of war these po¬ 
litical freedoms could not be enjoyed to the full extent, and (a) nor 
* could they apply without reservations to fascist parties trying to 

overthrow the government. . 

Marshal Stalin continued that he wished to give a few examp es 
from Russian history. He said that at the time of the revolution t e 
Russian communist party had proclaimed the right of freedom o 
religion as one of the points of their program. The Russian Patriarc 
and the entire then existing church had declared the Soviet Govern 
ment an anathema and had called on all church members not to pay 
taxes nor to obey the call to the Red Army but to resist mobiliz atl ° n ’ 
not to work, etc. He said w'hat could the Soviet Government do u 
to in fact declare war on the church which assumed that attitu e- 
He added that the present w r ar had wiped out this antagonism an 
that now the freedom of religion, as promised, could be granted to t ie 

church. * . . 

Mr. Hopkins said he thoroughly understood the Marshal s opinions. 
He added that when he had left the Crimea Conference Prtsi tn 
Roosevelt had thought the Polish matter was virtually settled. He 
been relaxed and pleased over the situation. Mr. Hopkins sai ^ 
and all the other American representatives thought the same a .. , 

that in very short time Mr. Molotov, Mr. Harriman and Sir Archil a 
Clark Kerr w'ould be able to carry out the Crimea Decision, Since t a 
time he had been sick and out of touch with Washington and had on y 
followed events from the press and from personal letters w'hich he ha 
received from time to time. He must confess that he had been 
bewildered and disturbed that one thing after another seemed to 
occur to prevent the carrying out of the decision which all ha 
thought w'as clear and sure. He said that if, with his knowledge, he 
had been bewildered as to the real reason for this it w'as easy 
how bewildered and concerned the masses of people in the Unite 
States %vere over the situation. Mr. Hopkins said that he must say that 
rightly or wrongly there w'as a strong feeling among the American 
people that the Soviet Union wushed to dominate Poland. He added 
that was not his point of view' but it w'as widely held in the United 
States and that friends of international collaboration were wondering 
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how it would be possible to work things out with the Soviet Union if 
we could not agree on the Polish question, Mr. Hopkins added that 
for himself he felt very strongly that if we could find a meeting of the 
minds on the substance of what we wished to see in the new Polish 
state we should be able to overcome the difficulties. He himself had 
had difficulty in understanding the immediate causes of disagreement, 
namely interpretation of wording such as the role of the existing 
go\ernment in the future Provisional Government of Poland. He 

concluded that he felt that the three great powers should in a short 
time be able to settle this matter. 

Marshal Stalin replied that this was true but it was necessary 

for all three Governments genuinely to wish to settle this matter. If 

one of them secretly did not wish to see it settled then the difficulties 
were real. 

Ait, Hopkins replied that as far as the United States Government 
was concerned we had no interest in seeing anyone connected with 
the present Polish Government in London involved in the new Pro¬ 
visional Government of Poland and he did not personally believe that 
the British had any such idea. 

After this fourth meeting, 1 .opkins cabled Truman that 
Stalin had agreed to meet with the President and Churchill in 
the Berlin area about July 15. In this cable, he added: 

I completed the exposition of your position relative to Poland with 
Stalin. The conference tonight was encouraging. It looks as though 
Stalin is prepared to return to and implement the Crimea decision 
and permit a representative group of Poles to come to Moscow to 
consult with the Commission. We are having what we both empha- 
sized would be an informal exchange of views on possible candidates 
to come here for consultation with the tri-partite Commission at an 
carl} date. Harnman, in preparation for this exchange of views, will 
go over with the British Ambassador the list of candidates already 
submitted by us and the British. 

1 lie fifth meeting on May 31 involved a detailed discussion 
of names of various candidates for the Polish Government. In 
this, Honkins had to rely on the information he had received 
from Harriman, Bohlen and the State Department. He recog¬ 
nized such names as Mikolajezyk or Lange, but as names of 
other men came up he had no direct knowledge of their politi¬ 
cal background or the precise extent of their reliability. In all 
of these discussions of Poland, Hopkins repeated many times 
that it was the desire of his government that the Polish Gov- 
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eminent should be friendly to the Soviet Union, and Stalin 
agreed that this was all that he demanded. But, here again, as 
Roosevelt had said to Churchill, The Russians do not use words 
for the same purposes that we do”: and there was apparently 
no way of translating the word "friendly” from one language 
to the other so that it would end up meaning the same tTing. 

After the fifth meeting, Mr. and Mrs. Hopkins had a private 
dinner with Stalin at which were present some twenty of die 
most important men in the Soviet l T nion, including several 
members of the Politburo—Mikoyan, Beriya, Kaganovich and 
Shvernik and Malenkov and Voznesenski (then alternate mem¬ 
bers ). George Kennan who was identified as the author of the 
famous "Mr. X” article in the magazine. Foreign Affairs f some 
two years later, was also present at this dinner. After din 
1 lopkins had a private conversation with Stalin, nobody else 
being present except the interpreter, Pavlov. Hopkins wrote 
the following record of this: 

Last night after dinner I saw Stalin alone with Mr. Pavlov, inter¬ 
preter. I told him that I wanted to impress on him as earnestly as I 
knew how the unfavorable effect in America caused by the detaining 
of the fourteen Poles within Poland and, specifically, those that were 
charged only with having illegal radio transmitters. I made it clear 
to him that I was not talking about the others charged with more 
serious crimes. I told him that I believed we would have no great 
difficulty with getting the list approved o: names who migl mt ' 
Moscow to consult with the Moscow Commission, if this business 
could be settled. I made it clear that while I did not know anything 
about the merits of the case, I nevertheless clt that even though the 
Marshal thought the offense was ar more serious than it appeared to 
us, it was in the interest of good Russian-American relations that 

I hoped he would release these prisoners. 

I told Marshal Stalin that if the solution of the Polish matter 
waited until the conference in Berlin on the 15th of July it would stir 
up endless trouble and probably take most of the time of the Berlin 
meeting. I outlined at great length the American position in regard 
to the Soviet Union after the war and told him that we believed the 
repeated assurances which he had given us that the Soviet Union also 
wanted to have a firm and friendly understanding with us; that we 
assumed that that was correct. But if that were to be accomplished I 
told him it had to be done in an environment that made it possible 
for President Truman to carry American public opinion with him. 
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' reminded him again of the many minority groups in America who 
were not sympathetic to the Soviet Union and to id him very forcefully 
that he must believe me when I told him that our whole relationship 
was threatened by the impasse of Poland. I made it clear again to 
Stalin that Poland was only a symbol, that the United States had 
equal interests in all countries in this part of the world and that if we 
were going to act or maintain our interests on a tripartite basis, it 
was hopeless to do so without a strong American public opinion. 1 told 
him there was no hope of getting certain minority groups in sympathy 
with this position for many years and perhaps never, and reminded 
him again that he should not assume that the Chicago Tribune or the 
Hearst press had any real influence on American public opinion; that 
I was speaking for and on behalf of the millions of Americans who 
support a policy of cooperation with the Soviet Union. 

I told Stalin further that I personally felt that our relations were 
threatened and that I frankly had many misgivings about it and with 
my intimate knowledge of the situation I w f as, frankly, bewildered 
with some of the things that were going on. 

Stalin then said that he was unwilling to order those Poles released 
who were charged only with use of illegal radio sets. He stated that 
he had information in regard to these prisoners which was not avail¬ 
able to us and inferred that all of them were engaged in what he 
called diversionist activities. He stated that he believed that Churchill 
had misled the United States in regard to the facts and had made the 
American Government believe that the statement of the Polish London 
Government was accurate. Just the opposite was the case. 

Marshal Stalin stated that he did not intend to have the British 
manage the affairs of Poland and that is exactly what they want to do. 
Nevertheless, he stated that he believed me when I told him it was 
having an unfavorable effect on public opinion in America and he 
assumed the same was true in Great Britain, and therefore he was 
inclined to do everything he could to make it easy for Churchill to 
get out of a bad situation because if and when all the evidence is 
published it would look very bad for the British and he does not want 
to make the situation worse than it is. He stated that the men must be 
tried but that they would be treated leniently and he clearly inferred 
that he was going to consider at once what could be done in regard 
to these prisoners that I was concerned with to clear the matter up. 

He did not, however, indicate at any time that he was not going 
to have them tried. I asked him that if he was determined to go 
through with the trial, when the trials would be held, reminding him 
that so long as things were in this kind of a state it was bound to 
create friction between all of us. 

His reply to that was he did not know but that he would find out 
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and let me know tomorrow. He said that we must take into consider a 
tion Russian opinion as well as American opinion; that it was t c 
Russian forces that had liberated Poland and said that if they a no 
gained the victory in Poland, with such a great loss of Russian 1 C 
nobody would be talking about a new Poland. He said se ^" r< * , 

that he blamed the British for conniving with the London o es, an 
each time I reminded him that we had no desire to support in 

way the Polish Government in London. r 

He listened very attentively to everything I said in the rst P ar 
the conversation and I gained the impression that he is going to c 
sider the move which the Soviet Union will make and that wl 

hear from him at an early date. , i 

I dosed the conversation by telling him that I thoug t 1 
solution lay in his releasing these men entirely so that wecou c _ 
the atmosphere not only for the immediate discussions a ou 

but in preparation for the Berlin Conference. .. i * 

He repeated that the men should be tried but that he wou 

me know. 

During the next few days, Hopkins took it easy in 
waiting for further orders from Truman. Voluminous ca e 
passed back and forth between Washington, London an os 
cow containing comments on all the various Polish names men 
tioned. Churchill cabled Hopkins his congratui at i 1 ns 11 1 c 
splendid job that he was doing and he cabled Truman that a 
break in the deadlock seemed to be resulting from Hopkins 
devoted efforts. In one of these cables, Churchill referred to 
,4 The Iron Curtain” which had descended over Europe; this 
phrase did not come into popular currency until a long time 

later. 

On June 6, Hopkins had his sixth and last meeting with 
Stalin and Molotov, with Harriman and Bolden also present. 
During this, the following conversation mk place: 

Marshal Stalin said that he wished to thank Mr. Hopkins for his 
great assistance in moving forward the Polish question. 

Mr, Hopkins then said he would like to raise an entirely separate 
question with Marshal Stalin and that relates to the impasse which had 
come about at the San Francisco Conference in regard to voting 
procedure in the security council. He said he had received an urgent 
message from President ruman to take this up with Marshal Stalin 

and to indicate the seriousness of this matter. He said it referred to 

# 

the Soviet insistence that nothing could be discussed by the security 
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council without the unanimous vote of the permanent members ex¬ 
clusive of those involved in a particular situation. He said that the 
United States Government had agreed with the Marshal that there 
must be unanimity among the members in regard to all questions 
involving enforcement action in any of its aspects but that in the 
consideration of methods for the peaceful settlement of disputes, 
parties to the dispute, whether permanent members or not would ab¬ 
stain from voting. He added that the United States thought the Yalta 
formula as agreed on safeguarded the freedom of discussion and the 
right of any member to bring before the council any situation for 
discussion. And that this right, which was rightly a question of the 
agenda, should therefore be decided by the council by simple majority 
without any power having the right to veto it. He said he earnestly 
hoped the Marshal would see eye to eye with us and the other 
sponsoring powers and France who were agreed on this question. 

Mr. Molotov said that the Soviet position was based squarely 
on the Crimea decision and that in matters involving peaceful settle¬ 
ment parties to dispute would not vote and that the full unanimity 
applied only to enforcement action. The Soviet position was that the 
same formula for peaceful settlement should apply in deciding whether 
or not the council should take up and discuss any given question. 
(Ensued a conversation in Russian between Mr. Molotov and Marshal 
Stalin from which it was clear that the Marshal had not understood the 
issues involved and had not had them explained to him. During this 
conversation Marshal Stalin remarked that he thought it was an 
insignificant matter and that they should accept the American posi¬ 
tion. ) 

Marshal Stalin then stated that he had no objection to a simple 
majority being applied in discussions relating to pacific settlement 
but of course not to any matter involving enforcement action. He 
said he stressed this aspect because he knew these considerations were 
raised by the small nations. He had most respect for the small nations 
(but) it must be admitted there was a tendency among them to exploit 
and even to create differences between the great powers in the hope 
that they would obtain the backing of one or more of the great powers 
for their own ends. He said it was a mistake to believe that just because 
a nation was small it was necessarily innocent. He added that it 
should not be understood he would only say this in secret since he was 
quite prepared to tell the little nations this to their faces. He said, 
after all two world wars had begun over small nations. 

Mr. Hopkins said he thought that possibly the difficulties at San 
Francisco had grown more out of misunderstandings than real 
differences. 

Marshal Stalin continued that certain statesmen were interested in 
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getting hold oi the votes of small nations and that this was a danger 
ous and slippery path since obviously the small nations would like to 
get great nation support, 

Marshal Stalin then stated that he was prepared to accept the 
American position on the point at issue at San Francisco in regard 
to voting procedure. 

Air. Hopkins then said he had one more question to raise and he 
hoped Marshal Stalin would not think he was always raising trouble¬ 
some questions. He said the American people through the American 
Red Cross were anxious to show their admiration and respect for the 
Polish people by sending them relief in the form of medical supplies 
which, unfortunately, would only be of moderate proportions. 1 e said 
for this purpose American Red Cross desired to send three repre¬ 
sentatives headed by Dr. Bowers to handle the distribution of these 
supplies. He added that these men would, of course, refrain from any 
political activity and as a member of the Central Committee of the 
American Red Cross he was prepared to guarantee that. 

Alarsbal Stalin said he had no objection but it was necessary to 
obtain the opinion of the Polish Provisional Government, which could 
be done when they came to Moscow. 

Mr. Hopkins then told Marshal Stalin of his plan to leave tomor¬ 
row, stopping in Berlin and going on to Frankfurt. He said he looked 
forward to what for him would be a pleasant spectacle, the present 
state of Berlin and he might even be able to find Hitler’s body. • 

Marshal Stalin replied that he was sure that Hitler was still alive. 

Mr. Hopkins then expressed to Marshal Stalin, on the part of Mrs. 
Hopkins and himselt, their great appreciation for the many kino 
and courtesies they had received during their stay in Moscow. He 
said it had been a great pleasure for them to have been here and he 
only wished to repeat what he had said before, that our two countries 
had so much in common that they could find a way to work out their 
problems. He added that these meetings here had left him with re¬ 
newed assurances on that point. 

Marshal Stalin said he fully shared Mr. Hopkins’ views. 

Following this last meeting, 1 Copkins cabled Trumai : Mar¬ 
shal Stalin agrees to accept the United States position egarding 
voting procedure in the Council.'’ This was the real news that 
the San Francisco Conference had been saved. 

Hopkins and his wife left Moscow early in the morning of 
June 7 and arrived in Berlin in time for lunch. The word had 
been passed along to the Russian military authorities there to 
show the distinguished travelers every consideration and these 
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orders were obeyed to an almost embarrassing extent. The Hop¬ 
kinses may have been the first American civilians to be shown 
into some of the Nazi holy places which were then completely 
under the control of the Red Army. Yielding to some of the 
eternal temptations of the souvenir hunter, Hopkins helped 
himself to several books from Hitler s private office and pre¬ 
sented these to friends on his return. 

From Berlin they flew to Frankfurt to spend a day at Gen¬ 
eral Eisenhower’s new headquarters, and from there to Paris. 
Hopkins wrote the following personal notes: 

One of the difficulties in negotiating the Polish agreement in Mos¬ 
cow was that President Truman had sent me without discussing it 
in advance with Churchill. Altho, at the time of my departure, he 
acquainted him with my impending visit to Moscow, no British rep¬ 
resentative was present at any of my conferences with Stalin and I 
was in no position to deal directly with Churchill. Fortunately, Clark 
Kerr, the British Ambassador to Moscow, was an old friend of mine 
and quite in sympathy with my visit and I am sure he reported ve^ 
fully to the British Foreign Office and Churchill. And, more than 
that, he was making recommendations to Churchill urging the British 
to back us up. I began to hear from Kerr that Churchill was obviously 
quite disturbed about the whole business but there was not very much 
he could say because it was probably to his political interest to get 
agreement on the Polish question before the British elections. 

^hen I reached Frankfurt there was an urgent telephone message 
from Churchill which I answered and in which he insisted on my go¬ 
ing to London. I stalled about this, telling him my health was not too 
good and that I thought I ought to get right back but would let him 
know, and that under any circumstances I would not go without the 
approval of the President. I felt it unwise for me to go to England 
and see Churchill before reporting to Truman, so I gave Churchill 
no encouragement. Churchill wired Truman and Truman replied in 
the negative to Churchill. I was not acquainted with this until I got 
to Paris when Churchill again called me and told me the answer had 
come from Truman and expressed great regret at the decision and 
acted a little petulant about it over the telephone. I told him, however, 
that there was nothing I could do about it and, under any circum¬ 
stances, my health was such that I felt I should not do anything but 
go right home. 

I had several long talks with Eisenhower during the 24 hours Mrs. 
Hopkins and 1 spent at his country place about 15 miles outside of 
Frankfurt. Amongst other things, Eisenhower told me that he and his 
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family had always been Republicans and had voted against Roosevelt 
every time up until 1944; but that he did vote for Roosevelt this last 
time. 

He discussed his future at great length, repeatedly emphasizing that 
he did not want to go into politics. This seemed to be apropos of noth¬ 
ing in particular that I had said. He told me, however, that a good 
many people passing through raised the question of his running for 
President—obviously on the Republican ticket. 

He seemed pretty dubious about the Allied Control Commission 
and was very fearful that the several governments would not give th^ 
Allied Control Commission sufficient power. I told him I was sure 
that the Russian Government intended to control General Zhuko\ 
completely and repeated to him the story of Vyshinski being 10 
Zhukov’s ear all during our conversation in Berlin that Thursday 
afternoon. Eisenhower told me the same thing had happened to him 
the day before. Zhukov had seemed unwilling to reply to any of his 
questions without first consulting Vyshinski. When I saw Eisenhower 
on my way to Moscow he asked me to raise this question with Stalin 
and I did. Stalin made it very clear that Zhukov would have very 
little power concerning political affairs in Germany. I also told Eisen¬ 
hower that I thought the British Foreign Office would write the tic 'et 
for Montgomery and that he should look forward to several depart¬ 
ments in our government having much to do with his decisions. 

As the Representative of the Allied Control Commission, bisen 
hower being the good soldier that he is, o course is prepared to go : 
through with the assignment, but he has no misapprehensions a ou 
the fact that he is almost certain to be deflated from his present out 

standing position in the world. , 

I told Ike of Stalin’s anxiety to have him come to Moscow on t e 
24th of fune and if that was not convenient, any time before t ie Jime 
of the Berlin Conference or immediately after the Berlin Con eionce. 
Eisenhower told me he had been invited to Moscow sometime c 
but that the War Department had refused him permission to go, a t o 
he was very anxious to do so. Eisenhower thought it a mista eta 
he did not go when he was asked. He agreed that if he was to go to 
Moscow we should invite Zhukov to come to the United States. I too ' 
this matter up later with President Truman when I got back an k 

was all for the idea. . . , 

Ike told me during my visit that he was going to say his piece a out 

universal military training and about a single combined military e 

partment in Washington after the war. , 

Eisenhower lives in a very lovely but modest home, surioundct I ) 
a great German forest and you get no impression of his having any 
side or pretentiousness about him. 1 !c talked at great length and free > 
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about the strategy and tactics of the war and is quite satisfied with 

his whole record. He is anxious to gc-t our troops back to their agreed 

occupation zones and thinks that any further delay will make trouble 
in Russia. 

He expressed great appreciation of my getting Stalin to appoint 
Zhukov so ^promptly to the Allied Control Commission. 

He has not many clear-cut views as to what the Allies should do 

, a but treats his impending job with the Allied Control 

Commission as that of a servant of the people to carry out their over- 
all policies. 

While I was there he was mixed up with very serious difficulties 
with the French who, against his orders, were maintaining soldiers 
in Italy and had refused to withdraw them. He said the French Gen- 
eral had a technical right to refuse but in view of the United States 
request de Gaulle s position was indefensible. He said that the matter 
was out of his hands, however, and in the hands of the President I 
saw the various dispatches later in Paris in which the French Com¬ 
mander in Italy had written a very abrupt and threatening note to the 
American Commander and had refused point-blank to remove his 
troops and stated that if any effort was made to move the Frtn 
troops he, the French General, would consider it an unfriendly act. 
At the Embassy in Paris the question arose as to whether de Gaulle 
actually knew of this letter and had inspired it. It is unthinkable that 
the French General would take such high-handed action without some 
assurance that he would be backed up in Paris, so most of the people 
in the Paris Embassy seemed to think that de Gaulle knew of the 
action. The telegram from President Truman, which I read, had been 
receive y e Gaulle the day before and had been answered unsatis¬ 
factorily. Truman put it right on the line that unless those troops 
were moved at once he would stop all Lend Lease to the French troops 
In fact be told de Gaulle that he had ordered them stopped. In view 
of the fact that de Gaulle already had a public fight on with the British 
over the Levant, it seemed to me that he was being put in a prettv tic" t 
corner if he was going to take on the United Spates on the hie he 
had chosen. Later he backed down and the troops were removed 

Caffery, our Ambassador in France, urged Truman not to release 
t e correspondence. There is no doubt in my mind that if the corre¬ 
spondence had been released at that particular moment de Gaulle's 
position in France would have been untenable and he would have r < c , 
forced to resign. I learned later that Churchill wanted Truman to 

release it and so did Admiral Leahy but Truman finally decided that 
he would not do so. 

When I returned to Washington I urged Truman to acquaint Stalin 
ot the French incident. 
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Eisenhower arranged for us to have his suite at the Rapl ael Hotel 
where he always stayed and late Friday afternoon we flew to Paris. 

Hopkins’ report in the foregoing memorandum on so: 
Eisenhower’s statements on political matters was, I believe, not 
entirely accurate. Eisenhower once told me (it was in London 
in March, 1944) that his family had always been k iV '' 
publicans but that he himself had never voted in his life. He felt 
that since an Army officer must serve his government vvnh kill 
loyalty and devotion regardless ot its political coloration, he 
should avoid all considerations of political partisanship. He 
conceded that there were other Army officers who felt differ¬ 
ently about this for equally honorable reasons. Eisenhower did 
say to me, as he evidently said to Hopkins, that he had been 
opposed to the third term simply because he was naturally con¬ 
servative and a respecter of tradition, but he was most emphatic 
in expressing his hope that Roosevelt would run for a fourth 

term and would be re-elected. 

1 lopkins arrived back in ^Washington June 12 an bre 
fasted with Truman the next morning. The President congrat¬ 
ulated him warmly on the extent of his accomplishment in 
Moscow and urged him to go to the Potsdam Conference the 
next month. But Hopkins knew that Byrnes would by then 
have succeeded Stettinius as Secretary of State, and he felt sure 
tha- his presence at Potsdam would create inevitable embar¬ 
rassment, not because of any differences of opinion or ill will 
between the two men, but simply because of the obvious fact 
that both Stalin and Churchill were long accustomed to dealing 
with Hopkins and might therefore seem to by-pass Byrnes > 
authority. Truman appreciated the validity of these pnnu^ >n 

did not urge Hopkins to reconsider. 

This was an extraordinary moment in Hopkins life, for he 
now found himself in the thoroughly unfamiliar p 01 
enjoying a very good press. He was even, for a few days, some¬ 
thing of a national hero. Of all the tributes paid to h m, the one 
that touched him most came from a lady in Paris, Missouri, who 
was unknown to him—Mrs. Mary P. Blanton, wife of the editor 
of the Monroe County Appeal. She wrote: “When I read the 
editorial in my husband’s weekly paper this morning my int- 
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pulse was to sent! it to you. None of us are averse to praise and 
Those who stand in high places may need a little at times. I 
hope your health is much improved and that you will soon be 

well and strong. The Middle West is proud of your work for 
our country.’’ 

The editorial that Mrs. Blanton enclosed was as ollows: 

PALACE GUARD SAVED THE DAY 

Harry Hopkins is receiving much applause from newspapers and 
politicians who tried so hard to destroy him before Roosevelt’s death. 
Always they sneered at him as "the palace guard." When a recent 
crisis arose between Russia on one hand and Britain and America 
on the other, President Truman sent Harry to Moscow to iron things 
out. Although in wretched health, he made the trip and did the job, 
thus proving the late president knew what he was doing when he 
kept this great American around. A lot of those who now applaud 
him should be apologizing to him for past slanders. 

Despite Editor Blanton’s admonition, I know of no instances 
of apologies being made to Hopkins for ‘past slanders.” How¬ 
ever, from now on the hate-drooling columnists did not pay 
much attention to him. They took little further interest in the 
White House Rasputin, probably because Hopkins’ great 
friend, their real target, was dead. They now had nobody left 
to slander but the great friend’s widow. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 

Conclusion 


4 " JULY 2, 1945, 1 lopkins finally severed his connection with 
the United States Government. In his letter to President Tru¬ 
man, he said, *T want you to know how, along with millions of 
other Americans, I applaud your courageous and liberal ad¬ 
ministration of this government's domestic and foreign policy. 
The fact that you are surrounding yourself with competent and 
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able men but adds to the confidence this nation has in you.” In 
replying, Truman paid handsome tribute to Hopkins’ varied 
contributions to the war effort and did not overlook his earlier 
accomplishments as relief administrator. The Presidents let¬ 
ter ended, "I am sure that you must feel much pride and a deep 
sense of accomplishment in all your great and patriotic service 
to our country during the last twelve years." 

Later, Hopkins realized that he had other posts—such as 
Chairman of the Munitions Assignment Board, member of the 
War Production Board, Chairman o the President’s Soviet 
Protocol Committee, etc.—and he sent letters resigning from 

these as he remembered them. 

Hopkins’ old friend, Admiral "Betty’’ Stark, wrote to him: 
"Well done, thou good and faithful servant, i could nail that 
old Navy signal Well Done’ to every mast. There is much 
ahead of you, and God grant you health and a position where 
your splendid self may continue achievement . . . without un¬ 
due strain on your health. Take care of yourself. My good 
wishes are ever with you—and my gratitude for all you have 
done for our country. We all owe you much. Keep cheerful.’ 

Listening to a broadcast about himself by Walter Winchell, 
Hopkins was so pleased that he was moved to write a letter of 
appreciation, which was unusual for him, mainly because he 
was given so ew opportunities to * pn i 1 i ■ .ni l 

words uttered in public. He said to Winchell: I don t know 
of anyone in -semi-public life who stuck by Roosevelt as de¬ 
votedly as did you. You really fought against Hitler in the days 
when it was none too popular and I think you deserve all the 
credit in the world for it. A more timid person n.ould hau. 
backed away from that one." 

Hopkins gave up his house in Georgetown and moved to 
New York expecting to spend the rest of his life liappih in the i 
surroundings that he loved best. The Mayor, Fiorello LaGuardia, 
for whom he had tried so hard and so ineffectually to get a 
commission in the Army, now obtained for him appointment 
as impartial chairman for the New York clothing industry. 
This job involved a salary ol $25,000 a year and not very oner¬ 
ous duties and Hopkins was glad to get it. 











August 18 , I945 


WHITE HOUSE 


w A SHINCTON 


Dear Harryt 


/our July tenth letter resigning 
as Chairman of The President's Soviet 
Protocol Committee reached me in Babelsburg, 


Just outsiie of Berlin and Potsdam, where 


I was billeted. 

The first time you are in Washington 
I wish you would come in and see me. There 
are several things I want to talk to you 
about. 


Sincerely yours 




Honorable Harry L, Hopkins 
Somes Sound 
Somesville, Maine 
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On July 4, he wrote to Winant of his decision not to go to 
Potsdam: 

I am sorry I am not going to see you soon because I was looking 
forward to another visit with you. I had to stop this running around 
the earth at some point and this seemed as good a time as I could pos¬ 
sibly find. While am feeling better, I have a long way to go to be 
in the kind of shape I want to be in and I don't want to have to get 
started all over again, 

I can t tell you how pleasant it has been all these years to w f ork with 
you. I am sure our paths will cross frequently. At any rate I am 
anxious to keep in touch with you always and wi! let you know how 
things go with me. 

The war in the Pacific seems to be moving as satisfactorily as we 
could hope but there are vital decisions still to be made. 

The Germany I saw was a shambles, but I confess I am a little 
disquieted by suggestions I hear from some quarters that we do little 
or nothing to prevent the Germans Tom starting this business all over 
again. I have no confidence in them whatever but I have a good 
healthy respect for their ability to hit us again in another 25 years. 

It looks as tho, if we all put our minds on it, we could throw 
Franco out of Spain, w hich would surely be a good riddance. Perhaps 
the House of Savoy could go along with him without anybody losing 

a heartbeat. 

Hopkins, who had no particular record of scholarship to his 

credit, was surprised and delighted to 1 > ’ > : k c ( 1 1 

from Oxford University that "the Hebdomadal Council de¬ 
sires, subject to your consent, to submit to the Com 01 anon of 
the University at an early date a proposal that the Honorary 
Degree of D.C.L. be conferred upon you, in recognition of your 
eminent services to the Allied cause," He hastily con rt 

his consent and planned to go to England to receive the degree 
on October 25. < 

When the results of the British general election were an¬ 
nounced Hopkins said, in a letter to General Isrnay, "The news 
of the P.M.’s de eat is staggering. I thought the Elections would 
be close and that Labor might have a chance to win but I never 
dreamed it would be the landslide it was. I only hope the P.M* 
did not take it too badly. He has been a gallant fighter and his 
deeds will go down in Anglo-Saxon history for all time.” 
Hopkins wrote to Beaverbrook: "I have heard from some 
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of your men about publishing rights on anything I may want 

to write and I wish very much that you would put your mind 

on it. Specifically I am going to write at least two books and I 

think quite possibly three or four more. The first two are going 

to be a book on the war and the second book on Roosevelt as 

I knew him. I intend to take my time writing them and, under 

no circumstances, will the book on the war be published until 

the war with Japan is over. And I don’t want to do anv slip¬ 
shod job on Roosevelt." 

Hopkins engaged an assistant, Sidney Hyman, to help in the 
organization of his voluminous papers preparatory to the 
writing of ah the books that he planned. Hyman, a'graduate 

° v- Un ‘ VerS, . ty ° f Chica S°> had been active in Midwestern 
political affairs before the war, in which he served with honor 

as an officer in the First Armored Division in the North Afri¬ 
can and Italian campaigns. • This division was one of the few 
American units available for the operations known as MAG- 

NET and GYMNAST when they were first planned at the 
Arcadia Conference in December, 1941.) 

Hyman has written, of his first association with Hopkins in 
August, 1945: 1 

f * 7 * that H.L.H. was S ^ ddm S around in his mind in search for a 
form he could give the book. He began everywhere and nowhere all at 
once ° ne day he would start to work on an introduction to the book 

7 * *7 ne f d 7 hc ; would jump to the Yalta Conference and ask to 
sec materials related to it. Every time the newspapers carried a story 

n S a wartime secret, Hopkins would immediately re-exam- 
me his own documents as they bore on that event. It was under the 
prodding of current news items, for instance, that he wrote the mem- 

W d . Um r- ab ° Wt . t w conversation between FDR and Ibn Saud, and 
v\cen General Marshall and Governor Dewey 

hi$ r P ? erS in ‘° S ° me r0ufih order ’ h e made several 
quuk samplings of their contents and often expressed surprise at 

me Cehad ^,7“^ he had He mdicjd to 

£Jr f 'J Lond ° n tr ‘P. for instance) but he had also forgotten the 

boreon hi : S “ lbe f '77 rec ° rd tJ W ben be went through papers that 
at it «nrl P 77 lfc ’ ,e would sometimes snatch out a letter, stare 

shnn’l i k T ' Ht ' made a po,nt of the fact that al1 of these letters 
U be kept and none of them destroyed. Incidentally, he had 
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earlier asked that I go through all his files and throw away “irrele¬ 
vant" materials. But I didn t throw away as much as one paper clip. 
Referring to the kind of letters he wanted saved, Hopkins said: “This 
is the sort of thing I would object to having destroyed in the Roose¬ 
velt papers. The whole story of Roosevelt—and my story is part of it— 
is going to come out anyway in the next fifty years. ' feel we will both 
come out with credit. And I don't see any point in trying to edit my 
past by destroying papers which showed precisely what I did and how 
I did it. I want people to know that I played politics; I also want them 
to know why I played politics.” 

In his random, scattered approach to this book he quickly tired of 
the sampling process and at the time of his death had not gone 
through more than one file drawer. In the same way that he would 
snort at the letters he plucked out, he would pluck books off the 
shelves and leaf through them. )ne day ) saw' him pick up a hook put 
out by the W.P.A. It was an expensive printing job, with many plates 
and a very substantial-looking binding. He flourished the book and 
said to me, “This is pure boondoggling. The people who attacked us 
for things like this were perfectly right. Of course, I would have been 
a God-damned fool to have agreed with them.” At the same time he 
was very proud of the guidebooks put out by the W.P.A., and while 
he discarded several hundred novels and books on economics and 
politics when he moved into his Fifth Avenue house, he gave an 
honored place on his library shelf to the W.P.A. series. 

The paragraphs that Hopkins did get down on paper were 
hastily dictated and I do not believe that he ever bothered even 
to reread them and work them into proper form. They were 
rambling and repetitious, and I have deleted some unimpor¬ 
tant passages in the following: % 

I know no person in his right mind but that he believes if this 
nation ever had to engage in another war Great Britain would be 
fighting on our side, and yet, to hear some people talk about the Brit¬ 
ish you would think the British were our potential t; emies. I beliese 
that the British have saved our skins twice—once in i 9 J 4 and again 
in 1940. I hey, with the French, took the brunt of the attack in the 
First World War, and the Germans came within a hair’s breadth of 
licking them both before we got into it. This time it was Britain alone 
that held the fort and they held that fort for us just as much as for 
themselves, because we would not have had a chance to have licked 
Hitler had Britain fallen. . . . 

Many Britishers do not make it particularly easy for those of us 
who want to see a close-working relationship with Great Britain. 
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When the Prime Minister said that he was not selected to be the 
King s Minister to liquidate the Empire, every isolationist in America 
cheered him. Before that, he had never been very popular with our 
isolationists in America. There is constant friction between our busi¬ 
ness interests and we think—and I have no doubt with some good 
reason—that Great Britain would take an unfair advantage of us in 
trade around the world. It is footless to ignore the fact that the 
American people simply do not like the British Colonial policy. 

A little old-fashioned frankness on diplomatic levels would help. 

® Wlf ’! ng out . of ,. our trade barriers—and we have taken the first 
step in that—including reduction of our tariff's and the abolition of 

* n . l . S , . m P* re preference scheme would go a long way towards 

complishing that end. The American people must realize the plain 

and simple truth that the British live by trade. We are probably pow- 

cr u enough if we want to use that power, to seriously injure that 

adc but I do not believe it is to our self-interest to do it. Why 

should we deliberately set about to make a weak Great Britain in the 

next lundred years unless we go on the assumption that war will be 
waged no more? 

Two great powers such as the United States and Great Britain can 
afford to have minor differences. fhat is bound to be the case, but we 
a not afford to indulge in a deliberate program on either side which 
is going to force our two peoples further and further apart. 

If I were to lay down the most cardinal principle of our foreign 
p icy, it would be that we make absolutely sure that now and forever 
e United States and Great Britain are going to see eye to eye on 

° f WO a d e PO '^' h is e3Sy t0 sa >’ that - U is bard to do. 
but it can be done and the effort is worth it. 

As to our relations with the Soviet Union: 

I ^ rH W that We and Ru J SSia are the tWO m0st P° werful nations in 
£*ki ."‘"anpower and raw materials. We know that we have 

al histoL W 8h i S,de by u d r WUh the Russians in the greatest war in 
all lustory. We know or believe that Russia's interests, so far as we 

<n" a w ,l‘ pate r em - d ° T- afford an °PP ortun ity for a major differ- 
' us ‘ n foreign affairs. We believe we are mutually dependent 
upon each other for economic reasons. We find the Russians as indi- 
vi ua s easy to deal with. The Russians undoubtedly like the Ameri 

more than'iH hC r ^ ** United States ' Th <* ‘rust the United sT^s 

marc than they trust any power in the world. I believe they not only 

inwo?ld'Iffa’ r t0 fight ^ us ., but are determined to take their place 

want ! m l ( V? ternatlonal organization, and above all, they 
nt to maintain friendly relations with us. 

is C ?' e ^ a abo , Ut the Soviet Un ion in the years to come 

the policy which new leaders of Russia will have toward the pro- 
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motion of world-wide Communism. There is every indication that the 
Soviet Government today is becoming more and more nationalistic. 
They are going to see to it that their borders are protected from un¬ 
friendly states and I, for one, do not blame them for that. 

There can be no question that the United States’ permanent long¬ 
time relations with the Soviet Union are going to be seriously handi¬ 
capped, not so much by our fundamental deferences in ideology as 
between a capitalist economy and a socialist state, but between our 
fundamental notions of human liberty—freedom of speech, freedom 
of the press and freedom of worship. The American people want not 
only freedom for themselves, but they want freedom throughout the 
world for other people as well, as they simply do not like the notion 
that you cannot say what you please when you want to say it. 

If Russia wants a socialist state—and incidentally, anyone who 
thinks that the Soviet Union is moving to the right economically is, in 
my opinion, greatly mistaken—that is surely their own business. They 
are absolutely sure it is going to work better for the hundred and 
eighty million citizens of the Soviet Union than a capitalist economy 
would work. They do not think much of the way the capitalist econ¬ 
omy worked in places like France, Belgium and Holland just before 
the war. They seem to have a pretty healthy respect for ours, however. 

The thing the American people must look out for is that there is a 
minority in America who, for a variety of reasons, would just as soon 
have seen Russia defeated in the war and who said publicly before we 
got into the war that it did not make any difference which one— 
Russia or Germany—won. That small, vociferous minority can take 
advantage of every rift between ourselves and Russia to make trouble 
between our two countries. There are plenty of people m America 
who would have been perfectly willing to see our armies go righ 
on through Germany and fight with Russia after Germany was de¬ 
feated. They represent nobody but themselves and no government 
worth its salt in control of our country would ever permit that group 

to influence our official actions. , 

The Soviet Union is made up of a hundred and eighty million hard¬ 
working proud people. They are not an uncivilized people. They are a 
tenacious, determined people who think and act just like you and 
do. Our Russian policy must not be dictated by people who have al¬ 
ready made up their minds that there is no possibility of working wit! 
Russians and that our interests are bound to conflict and ultimately 
lead to war. From my point of view, that is an untenable position and 

can but lead to disaster. - , 

France is another country whose strength and power are seinsn 

assets to the United States. In the years to come, the French will be 
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but a few hours from our shores. They have fought by our side ever 
since our Republic was founded and, indeed, joined with us in our 
own great Revolution. Our foreign policy towards France should not 
be governed by the personalities of the people who happen for the 
moment to be in executive power in either of our countries. 

jeneral de Gaulle has done some tremendous things for France, 
ne thing he did was to make her people hold their heads high again 
and be proud they were Frenchmen, and to forget the humiliation of 
defeat in planning for the future. It is equally sure that General de 
m „. lc £ a ? no J. , alwa 7 s been the easiest man to get on with in diplo- 

oersonal ere \”° US<? ° f n ° W trying t0 place the blame for the 

r , H k ‘!u renCeS betWCen President Roosevelt and General de 
Gaulle, but the important thing to the American people is not the 

f 3 ;Z ° f p the R f publk 0f France, but The "forty mdlion 
enchmen who make up that great country 

Gele^P'f Sti " Pknty ° f PCOple in Am erica' who think that old 
General Petain was a great patriot and there are some of the old 

™ 'J* rance wbo think like them. These people are usually scared 
to death because France, as, indeed, all of Europe, is moving on 

F r ° ntS t0 the ! eh - plain fact that Wat ma«fs of 

pcop'e in Europe are determined to find a new economic basis for a 

better life for themselves and their children. 

wrs'bet'r ,^ S K b V Ure T°“ r f , rie " dshi P- doubtful about it. France 
DolihoinJ \w by i,er mil,tar K leaders, her industrialists and decadent 
politicians. We are the only nation in the world that can give France 

wc every interest to do it? 

J. Speak of , F f ance , I might as well be speaking of all of 
foreign ^ ' 1,S getS int ° a funda mental definition of our 

wan f to d ?c if Ur ° Pe * ‘ hat iS tHiS: The United States first 

“ ”'S rrx rr v, h ' t? w,m —** 

having anv countrV ‘ he Un,ted States' interests are not served by 
«re what Lbd they give ft”'* * ^ ' d °"'‘ 

aaSS^sive'affirmaF ** V^T ° f ,he United States paging in 

in Western EuropT ? 1 ^sure?! dmocntic process « 
countries of Weston p . Y 15 t0 our 'Merest to see that the 

cause as sure aTthlt haoo ro n Pe ^ 00 ‘ ° r freeze this winter, he- 

and those who bd eve inT ^J nments are *** <° be overthrown 
Power and thev Jre not ‘ ‘ ,tar,s m s y stem can well come into 

of me whv w/ s h! l K S d 1 do for the life 

y .hould be diffident and apologetic and unaggressive 
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about promoting the democratic process throughout the world. We do 
not w^ant anything out of it for ourselves. We have no selfish interests 
in terms of land, but surely we do not want to see the people of the 
world enslaved with any more totalitarian governments. I simply 
think the Western world is not big enough or the kind of democracy 
we have and, for instance, Mr. Franco in Spain. . . . 

I might say in passing here that I do not belong to the school that 
believes that a country like the Argentine can do as they please at our 
back door. 1 do not see why we should play ball in any way with that 
Fascist-dominated country. 

I have had people all over the world ask me what the American 
interest is in places like Iraq, Iran, Poland, Greece and so on, I gi ve 
them two answers that I think are controlling in the United States. 
The first is world security and the second is our interest in human 
freedom and justice throughout the world. I do not mean to say we 
do not have a proper economic interest and that we should not insist 
on our rights in all areas in the world for freedom of trade, but the 
American people in terms of a long-range foreign policy are never 
going to carry that as a major banner in our foreign affairs. 

Nor do I see why this nation should not state unequivocally its 
belief in the political and economic freedom of all people throughout 
the world. Now, you can say that that spells the doom of all the 
Colonial Empires. Well, it probably does. A lot of those great Colo¬ 
nial States whenever they want freedom badly enough are going to 
get it, because none of these Colonial powers have enough soldiers to 
prevent them from having freedom when they really want it. ou 
cannot dilute this business of freedom. Either you believe in it, 
you don’t. You can think of a hundred and one reasons why this and 
that Colonial country—or, for that matter, Puerto Rico—should no 
be free, but none of those reasons has ever made sense to me. 

I am not recommending that we stir up revolutions all over t e 
world, but I do say that the United States should not cooperate m 
any international enterprise that will tend to solidify for all time a 
political relationship which does not give actual and complete rie 
dom to the people who want it. 

If I were to indicate a country in which the United States, for t e 
next hundred years, had the greatest interest from political and eco 
nomic points of view, I would name the Republic of China. Wit i 
the defeat of Japan, China will become one of the greatest lane 
powers on earth. I do not say that she will he one of the most po'w 
erful for many years to come, but she will have regained her heritage 
in Manchuria and we hope that there will arise out of the welter o 
war a unified China. 
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(Note. This was written on August i, 1945; Hopkins still be- 

1 ‘ '■ 1 v c 11 it mint fair to China had been achieved at 

Yalta.) 

It is ridiculous to assume China is not going to have great problems 
internal political and economic problems—after this war is over. 
There are a great many things that need to be done in terms of 
human freedom in China, and I have no doubt that those things will 
be done. The United States, through the espousal of the "Open Door 
Policy, has an absolutely clean record in China over the years. We 
must keep it so. China is going to depend upon us. There is no other 
country in the world that they can look to for economic support after 
this war is over. The Soviet Union is going to have all it can do to 
develop its own internal economy and Great Britain does not have the 
resources to help China to the road to anything that resembles pros- 

True > n Wl11 a sIow an <3 painful process and their standards 
of living forbears to come will not resemble ours, but in many ways, 

with the end of this war, China will almost be our nearest neigh¬ 
bor. ... & 

There are appalling economic differences between the masses of 

people in China and those who rule it. The great land reform is long 

overdue, but these things the Chinese people themselves will insist 

upon because there will be great revolutionary force at work in China 

to reform their economic system and I think some of the new leaders 

m China, notably T. V. Soong, understand that thoroughly and are 

quite prepared for the kind of economic reform that must come to 
China. 


■Wlthel re SuJ^M®tH£^Eotsdam Conference were an¬ 
nounced, Hopkins was asked what he thought of them. He 
said, "I don't know, it looks as if President Truman and Jimmy 
yrnc-s did a good job—but you can’t tell what the real prob¬ 
lems are unless you're there and intimately involved in them and 
understanding all the background circumstances and the impli- 
canons of what is said and what isn’t said. The way the situa¬ 
te tonrh SeS u-° m r day IO day —° r minute t0 minute—if you 
about ' * U f °/ * S ‘° n « as 1 have f°" e month] you’re ust 

\abour A gn0ran \°L K as an >' bod y else ” Certainly, at that time 

wonM A g " St 1 ] H ° pkinS had no idea that the Japanese war 
would end so soon, even though he did know that' the Russians 
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were about to come into it. He was eager to see Bohlen to hear 
his account of what went on at Potsdam. 

Hopkins wrote down a few paragraphs of his views on the 
question of domestic policy. He said that it had been five years 
since he had been actively engaged in matters relating to the 
domestic scene, but he had talked to a great many soldiers and 
sailors and "the one great question-mark in their minds is how 
are they going .to earn a living?” He went on to say: 

We can and should have our schemes of social insurance tor the 
old and the sick, but it would be a terrible day for America if the 
rest of us did not want to earn our living by work, or could not earn 
our living by work. 

These soldiers coming home simply are not going to understand 
our boasting about our capitalist economy if it can't deliver the goods 

in terms of the opportunity for work. 

I sense in some quarters a defeatist attitude towards this business 
of providing jobs for sixty million people. They think it is quixotic, 
or that it is radical. I can't for the life of me understand what they 
propose to do for the people that can’t get work, but I think the 
other side of the picture is this: That this business of providing ful 
employment has captured the imagination of the vast majority 01 
the American people. They do not know' just how it is going to c 
done, but they do not want any hesitancy on the part of their politics 
leaders or their industrial leaders or labor leac 
is possible. 

Fortunately, in all probability for a few' years after the war, apar 
from the adjustments that will have to be made in closing down 
war plants, there will be a tremendous demand for goods and icncc, 
a large over-all employment, but the time is coming, and the p anning 
must be made now, w r hen the government, industry, agriculture an 
labor will have to sit dow r n together and find the way an means 
to assure that these opportunities shall be available. 

1 believe that during the war many thousands of business me 
have gained a healthy respect for government and do hot 00® 
public institutions as something they wish to have no part o' , 
all, they know the tax structure is controlled by government. 1 
government very largely controls credit. It is the biggest sing e u 
incss in the country. What the farmer and laborer do not want js 
see government running their affairs, but it is axiomatic tia ^ 
affairs cannot be run without having a relationship to governnv 

I would hate to see the backbone of full employment ever e P u 
works for the sake of providing employment. It is a proper instrum 
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to use when industrial employment slides off, but it surely is the line 
of least resistance. 


On September 4, Hopkins made his last trip to Washington 
to receive the Distinguished Service Medal from President 
Truman. Secretary Stimson wrote to him "Your Distinguished 
Sendee Medal represented a service that was not only most 
distinguished and successful in crises of most far-reaching im¬ 
portance but was rendered by you with a courage which was 
as great as it was modest. I have rejoiced in the recognition 
of your work which it symbolized. I share your exultation in 

our former trials. In the words of Virgil, huec olim meminisse 
juvabit” 


After the award of the medal which was made in the White 
House garden in the presence of the Chiefs of Staff and many 
of Hopkins’ other friends and associates, he had a private talk 
with Truman in which he told the President all that he knew 
o the negotiations witi the British relative to the development 
of the atomic bomo. As has been recorded in earlier chapters, 
Hopkins had been associated with this development since the 
-m iiKcptKin of he National Defense Research Council But 
he was completely out of touch with it in the final months pre¬ 
ceding the Los Alamos test and he did not know that the bomb 

had become a reality until he read the dread name of Hiroshima 
1,1 'he headlines. 


E arly in October, he received a letter from General Eisen- 

unholy' 11 861 m: ! d ° n0t nCed t0 teU y0U that this j° b is ar 

"7 m ‘f ure of irritations, frustrations and bewildering 

keen'swin erthe u e u S { V * kee P my sense ° f humor anc 
l P in S> n g with both hands. We have really made progres* 

b«h the allied a „d ,he stricly objeoLfta 

vuln P kT UCh a° d ? 3nd in 3 > ob such 38 this we are particularly 
even iMo'dl 1 1 ^ ^ CrkiciSm ' An admi ™trative blunder 
not dramatic” temp ° rary ’ 15 news ; c °™mctive Progress « 

in / his . letter tha < he had been think- 

evfn fZ 5 P SS,blhty 0f . T Uag 3 book ” He sa ‘ d > "I have 

to satisfy rn lm ff C1I ? C u t0 a ^ lt narrative jusi 

satisfy myse , that I had something to say that was word 
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hearing. Actually I have not convinced myself of this at all and 
regardless of attractiveness of offers, it is the one thing on which 
I will have to be quite sure before I would ever consent to 
undertake such a job.” By this time—October—Hopkins was 
unable to do any real work of any kind. His health was de¬ 
teriorating steadily—and, as usual, he said it was "a touch of 
flu.’ le was restless and unhappy and casting about for new 
things in which to become interested. Hyman has written: 

It is my impression that on moving into his h'ifth Avenue house, 
Hopkins seemed torn between a desire to hang on to everything he 
had done in the past, and at the same time to strip himself free of 
everything, as though he meant to get down to his own bare-boncs. 
(He commented on the fact that he was returning to New York to 
work among the same sort of people he had first met in New ^ ork 
thirty years before.) One day he asked me to contact art dealers and 
find out what they would be willing to pay for a great number of 
etchings he had had since the days of his marriage to Barbara Duncan 
Hopkins. An art auctioneer came over to the house one day to look at 
the collection and told me that their only value arose from the fact 
that Hopkins owned them—and that if the art concern was to make 
any money out of the deal, the sale would have to be advertised as A 
Harry Hopkins Auction." I passed this information on to Hopkins, 
who balked at the idea of any such deal. But he asked to see the 
dealer. This man showed up on a day during which Hopkins had 
received and turned down four telephone calls from various important 
people. While he had earlier declared himself in no way In !i n - 
those calls, it was surprising to see him come down out of his bed¬ 
room to spend the whole afternoon cross-examining the art dealer on 
the nature of the auction business. In the first five minutes, the dealer 
told Hopkins that the whole lot of etchings wouldn’t bring more than 
$200. Hopkins lost interest in the sale but he kept the dealer from 
two until five-thirty in the afternoon. The dealer seemed a little thin¬ 
ner when he left Hopkins’ house. Hopkins had gouged out everything 
this man knew about the art auction business. 

Hopkins spent less and less time at the Garment Union office— 
which was little enough to begin with—though he did arbitrate one 
case, 1 heard him talk of his work there and say that he found it of 
great interest. He was not merely content to be an impartial arbi¬ 
trator, but proposed to bring about considerable changes in the struc¬ 
ture of the garment industry. 

At about this time, there were two crippling strikes in tin ( [ 

New York. 1 )ne was an elevator strike, and the second one was a 
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strike among coal-barge operators. He had been in bed during both 

strikes. But then, he received word that both the elevator operators 

and representatives of the real estate interests were considering calling 

on him to arbitrate their difficulties. In watching the effect of this on 

Hopkins, I had a sense of a man being brought back from the dead. 

The dreaminess and irascibility that settled over him when he was 

sick were sloughed off. He got dressed, came downstairs and spent 

sotne time on the phone barking out orders and directions. 5 may be 

quite wrong about this—but I felt that he wanted very badly to be 

back on active duty again. But the strike was settled without him. and 

Hopkins returned to his bed. A short while thereafter, the same thing 

happened in the case of the tugboat strike, and once again he seemed 

to be sparked with new life when he was approached to mediate that 
strike. 


Hopkins spent a lot of time studying catalogues and adver¬ 
tisements from the larger New York department stores, for 
he had contemplated the possibility of getting into this busi¬ 
ness ever since his association with Jesse Straus, of R. H. Macy 
and Company, during the days of the first Relief Program in 
New York State. He also made a considerable study of modern 
pamnngs because of his wife's interest in this subject. With 
the advice and instruction of Monroe Wheeler, Director at the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York, Hopkins attacked this 
unfamiliar subject with the same penetrating curiosity and 
quick understanding that he had applied to silicosis and flood 
relief and grand strategy and other problems that he had been 
compelled to cope with in the course of his strange career, 
when he went to Memorial Hospital he had in his room a 
small Renoir, lent to him by a friend, Mrs, Barbara Wescott, 
and onginals or reproductions of paintings by Utrillo, Picasso! 

, V wJ angUy > Scrge Ferar > Ma rsden Hartley and others, loaned 
by Wheeler. 

By the middle of October, Hopkins was confined to his own 
louse and largely to his bedroom. He read the newspapers and 

t0 f ^ C ra ^'° an< ^ °^ ten feh the urge to express himself 
racially, as though he were still drafting cables for the Presi- 

_ nt to send. On October 24, aving read the results of eiec- 
10ns in France, he wrote to de Gaulle: 

I hasten to congratulate you on the implications of the French elec- 
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tion. Irrespective of the merits of the various political parties con¬ 
cerned, the election showed to the world the great vitality of French 
democracy and I think that much of the credit of this orderly out¬ 
pouring of the French people to express their convictions at the polls 
is due to your patient and determined handling o- your nation s affairs 

during the past dark and trying years. 

France and the French people are emerging now into their own 
heritage, and, while I have no doubt the path ahead is going to be 
trying and difficult, I am as completely confident of the outcome as 
you have always been. 

While I am no longer in the government, I keep in close touch with 
affairs in Washington and I am following the fortunes of France with 
an ever growing interest. 

De Gaulle thanked him for his sympathy and his vision and 
said, "I am happy to see that you have not lost contact with 
Washington so that your country may still profit by the coun- 

sels of your great experience. 

On November 2, Hopkins wrote to the War Department in 

behalf ol a private soldier in California, whose wife and c 11 
had been stricken with infantile paralysis. He suggeste that 
the Department might explore the possibility of leleasing tits 
man from the Army, but he said he wished to emphasize tiat 
'T am not requesting that anything be done for him that would 
not be done for any other soldier in similar circumstances. 

A few days after writing that lettei Hopkins was oucrei 

to the hospital and he remained there to die. 

The Pearl Harbor Investigation had started in the Congress 
and Hopkins worried about it a great deal, for he knew that 
the main purpose of some of the Republicans an ■ ■■■! nu 
tion is ts of both parties was to affix the blame for the Japanese 
attack entirely on Roosevelt. Weak and helpless as he was, Hop¬ 
kins was obsessed with fears and suspicions that some of the 
high-ranking witnesses before the Congi essional Committee 
would distort their testimony in order to absolve themselves 
from any possible share of the responsibility. His fears were 
groundless. He read the records of the hearings as they piled 
up day after day and he expressed to Hyman his particular ad¬ 
miration and high praise for the manner in which Admiral 
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Stark had conducted himself before the Committee. He knew 
that Stark was one officer who might have grounds for resent¬ 
ment against Roosevelt, and who himself was one of the prin¬ 
cipal targets for criticism, but the former Chief of Naval Op¬ 
erations revealed his devoted loyalty and his unassailable honor 
under fire. There were many times when Hopkins asked the 
doctors to let him get out of bed and go down to Washington 
to give his own testimony, but he was utterly unable to do so. 

He also worried a great deal about financial matters. With 
the arrival of the New Year, 1946, he had been in the hospital 
tor two months and it was becoming more and more evident 
that his condition was not improving and it would be a long 
time before he could perform even his light duties as Chair¬ 
man of the clothing industry. Furthermore, he did not know 

u u j 16 WOulc * k e a b ,e to get to work on his book, for which 
he had already received < and spent) advance royalties. His ex¬ 
penses were heavy and he was going into debt, borrowing money 
from friends, including Bernard Baruch. 

On January 22, 946, Hopkins wrote what I believe was the 
ast letter of his life. It was to Winston Churchill, who was 
then on holiday in Miami Beach. He said: 

J n,y k * )ei ^ Iaid U P ,n th e hospital prevented me from meeting you 
. c 0a t the other day and I do hope you will find it possible to get 

nA .^7 L York hecause It appears altogether unlikely that I could 
Possibly be in Florida during the next month. 

e .I 1 Can sa V about m y^l f at the moment is that I am getting 
nf ■ care, while the doctors are struggling over a very bad case 

mi.rK f i° SI i S ? f J hC llver ~ not due > 1 regret to say, from taking too 
lif ( C ° 10 ^ must say that I dislike having the effect of a long 

. congenial and useful drinking and neither deserve the reputa- 
_ nor enjoy its pleasures. 

delii hfr lt i %S ^ a ^ CrS i intbca * e y° u an d Clemmie are having a quiet and 

tee nf " U t V nC and 1 hope you won t let an y Congressional Commit- 
c or ours bore you. 

t0 ^° k'T my ,0ve t0 Clemmie and Sarah, all of whom I shall hope 

overeg C ° fe ^°/- U back » hut I want to have a good talk with you 
tne state of world affairs, to say nothing of our private lives. 

week later Hopkins was dead. The post-mortem revealed 
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no cirrhosis of the liver, and no cancer. He was killed by a 
disease known as hemochromatosis, he result of his inade¬ 
quate digestive equipment. 

Hopkins had spent so much time at death’s door during the 
past nine years, that the final act of passing through it must 
have been for him pretty much of a routine matter. He was 
generally unconscious for days before he died, but I am sure 
that if he had any moment of awareness of the imminence or 
death he did not accept it calmly, in a spirit of resignation, but 
did his best to fight against it, for he certainly wanted to live 
on with his family, whom he loved, and to know how every¬ 
thing was going to come out. 

The day atter Hopkins death, I read an editorial in the Los 
Angeles Times which recited the familiar complaint that he 
was "never elected by the people to a public office and that 
his activities as Presidential adviser were "out of bounds by 
any constitutional concept,” and it added, "Americans need not 
concern themselves now whether Harry Hopkins was great or 
little or good or bad' their care should be th 1 the phi non ie non 
of a Harry Hopkins in the White House does not recur.” 

The editorial did not state just what measures should be 
taken to prevent such a recurrence—possibly a law providing 
that the President’s personal friends and advisers, and even his 
guests at the White House, must be elected by popular vote or 
at least be made subject to approval by the Senate. However, I 
suspect that what the Los Angeles I imes was really expressing 
was the hope that a phenomenon like Franklin D. Roosevelt 
would not recur. I believe that Roosevelts cb)sc*sr friends join 
in that particular hope, not for the sake of his memory, which 
will take care of itself, but in the interests of the. nation and 
indeed of the entire world which must never again be m in 
position in time of peril of placing so much reliance on the 
imagination and the courage and ti e durability of one mortal 

man. 

I came out of my own experience of five years of govei nonit 
service in wartime with alarmed awareness of the risks that 
we run of disastrous fallibility at the very top of our Constitu¬ 
tional structure. There is far too great a gap between the Presi- 
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dent and the Congress, particularly if he is, as every President 
should be, endowed with exceptional qualities. It is all very well 
to say that this gap might be closed by more efficient, business¬ 
like methods in the White House; but the extraordinary and 
solitary Constitutional powers of the [’resident remain and, in 
times of crises, they are going to be asserted for better or for 
worse. 

To go back to the beginning, it may be that George Wash¬ 
ington was too great a man for the nation’s eventual good. For 
the Founding Fathers established the office of President with 
the knowledge that Washington was there to fill it. They fitted 
the office to his tremendous measurements. They established the 
triheaded system of checks and balances to ensure that no Presi¬ 
dent would ever become king. But, having taken this precau¬ 
tion, they gave the President the supreme authority of a Com¬ 
mander in Chief in peacetime as well as in war. 

In the Lincoln Memorial in Washington are the words, IN 

this temple as in the hearts of the people for whom 

HE SAVED THE UNION THE MEMORY OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

IS enshrined FOREVER. Those are beautiful words, but they 
are very ominous ones. They perpetuate admission that had 
not this one man been born and miraculously elected, the 
union would have been destroyed. 

The remarkable luck that we have had in meeting major 
'aergencies in the past should not prevent us now from giving 
nost serious consideration to the question: where is the guar¬ 
antee that this luck will hold? Presumably it lies in the genius 
of the American people, but one does not need to have access 
to any secret documents to know how difficult it is for this 
genius to express itself or even to realize itself. In the fateful 
years of 1933 and 1940 the people needed and demanded 
leadership which could be given to them only by the President, 
the one officer of government who is elected by all the people 
and whose duty it is to represent the interests of the nation as 
a whole rather than the purely local or special interests which 
too often the predominant concerns of the Congress. There 
is no factor in our national life more dangerous than the people s 
lack of confidence in the Congress to rise above the level of 
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picayune parochialism; the threats of Communism or Fascism 
are trivial as compared with this. Some Americans have looked 
enviously at the British parliamentary system, particularly as 
it demonstrated itself when, in the face of approaching disaster, 
the hapless, anachronistic government of Neville Chamberlain 
was superseded by the vigorous and tally representative gov¬ 
ernment of Winston Churchill—a historical change which was 
achieved in an orderly manner, within a matter of hours, and 
entirely within the House of Commons whose authority and 
dignity continued unimpaired. However I doubt that there are 
many thoughtful Americans who believe that this venerable 
British system or anything like it could be made to work with 
us. Our own problems, and they are very large ones, will be 
worked out in accordance with our own Constitutional system, 
with the President remaining in the White House and < 
Congress on Capitol Hill; but surely a way can be found to 
diminish the distance between these two points. 

Roosevelt has often been blamed for widening the gap be¬ 
tween the Executive and Legislative branches. I think he only 
revealed it. f lie brought the essential problems out into the open 
and gave them a much needed airing. He was more successful 
than any previous President in dramatizing and personalizing 
the processes of government for the people. One obvious result 
of his influence was the enormously healthy increase in the 
number of votes cast in national elections. Of course, previous 
Presidents had not enjoyed the peculiar advantages afforded 
by the mechanical development of the radio, but future Presi¬ 
dents will have ever greater access to this means of direct com¬ 
munication, plus television, plus God knows how many other 
contrivances. This tends greatly to increase the solitary power 
of the President and to make him all the more indispensable 
in emergencies when he happens to enjoy popularity and pres¬ 
tige comparable to Roosevelt's. 

That word "indispensable” was flung at Roosevelt time and 
again in tones of wrathful scorn by his domestic enemies, 
and they could always sting him with it, since he could make 
no effective retort. There are few documents recorded in this 
book which interested me more than the memorandum written 
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by Hopkins on May 28, 1939 (it appears in Chapter IV) 
describing a long talk with Eleanor Roosevelt: "She thinks 
that the causes for which he fought are far greater than any 
individual person, but that if the New Deal is entirely de¬ 
pendent upon him, it indicates that it hasn’t as strong a founda¬ 
tion as she believes it has with the great masses of the people.” 

I believe that there Mrs. Roosevelt was expressing her hus¬ 
bands point of view as well as her own, and events proved 
that the survival of the New Deal reforms was not dependent 
on Roosevelt or on any other individual. Nevertheless, history 
must record the unalterable fact that in 1940 Roosevelt was 
indispensable—not because there were no other able and far- 
seeing and courageous statesmen in the United States—but 
simply because he was the only one whom most of the Ameri¬ 
can people re-elected, regardless of the third term tradition, 
and chose to follow through the gathering shadows of the 
Second World War. 

This was a fundamental circumstance, and we may all pray 
^11 tat it will never recur; but as we look ahead into the dread 
prospects ol the atomic age we can be none too sure that it will 
iot. Our need for great men in the Presidency will continue, 
and our need for great men in the Congress will increase. 

When I was coming to the end of the long work on this 
!: ' J!: , I went to London for final checking of some of the ma¬ 
terial included and I attended the unveiling by Mrs. Rooseve t 
of the statue o' her husband in Grosvenor Square. That evening 

April 12, 1948—The Pilgr ims Society gave a dinner for 
Mrs. Roosevelt at which Winston Churchill expressed : 1 is sol 
emn conviction that in Roosevelt s life and by his actions he 
changed, he altered decisively and permanently, the social axis, 
the moral axis, of mankind by involving the New World inex¬ 
orably and irrevocably in the fortunes of the (>ld. His life must 
1 here!ore be regarded as one of the commanding events in 
human destiny. I he Former Naval Person also said of his old 
friend, "The longer his life and times are studied, the more un¬ 
challengeable these affirmations which I have made to you 
tonight will become. These were the words of a great studem 
of history who knew whereof he spoke. I believed at the time 
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of Roosevelt’s death—and this belief has been fortified by all 
I have learned subsequently—that as more and more of the 
record is revealed, the greater his stature will become. But the 
story of his life is by no means ended, nor is the task to which 
he set himself anywhere near complete. As Hopkins said to 
me after the funeral service in the White House, "Now we’ve 

got to get to work on our own. This is where we’ve reahv ^ot 
to begin.” 

Ho >kins was able to do one job on his own—his last trip to 
Moscow—and alter that there was too little life left in him. I 
believe that he went to his death with grave misgivings for the 
immediate future. I do not believe that he had any apprehen¬ 
sions as to the imminence of another war, for he could not 
conceive the possibility of anything so suicidal or so unneces¬ 
sary. What he did ear was that there would be innumerable 
attempts to foul the record for partisan or for vindictive or 
selfish personal reasons, and that such attempts might be tem¬ 
porarily successful, and the people might become mired in 
another age of decadent disillusionment such as that which fol¬ 
lowed the First World War, or another age of unbridled ra¬ 
pacity such as that which followed the Civil War. These were 
' e eal fears that Hopkins took with him into death, and it 
would seem that so far they have not been justified. He also 
took with him the knowledge that there were very few men 
d* r lived who were as fortunate as he in the possession of 
such enemies and such friends. 










^^•OPERATION CODE NAMES 

ABC ‘l94I)! American - British °“‘>™ of grand strategy for the war (March, 

ANAKIM—code name for land offensive in North Burma to drive out Tin 
toTetaptur^rtof R™ g^n ad a ” d am P hibio >“ <*““«<» * «>e south 

Am iL-origina 1 code name for landing of American and French forces in the 

raSSiSs: of Sou,hern Francc - La,cr 

AVA Naple“ E_COde na "’ e f ° r landingS at the SaJe ™ beachhead south of 

“pi^t ° f bUiIding UP ***»«“* US ‘ a " d 

B ^ C tlJe*Andaman d Islan^ e in^ < Bay r of^ci F gair Cted •“ pWW "" «*“— a — 

r A p < ' >< ’ ) ' V ® nal code name of French-American landings in Southern France. 
ffl^grrLOCK-code name of attack on Kwa/alein Atoll in the Marshall Islands. 

FrcnJh NWco' GYMNAST_ear ‘ y C ° de " ames for landin 8 s in Algiers and 
HUSKY—code name for invasion of Sicily. 

JUPITER—code name for suggested landing in Norway. 

° per f ° n *r° *V Ze Az ° res for use « a base 

Port Dianes ’ Aim l* d je ar \, a,rbase for f P r Ting bombers and trans- 

LTCHxr^ ° operation finally achieved by diplomatic negotiations. 

from°EjypMn e o n ctob e e/ 0 1942 V Ba«’l °7v?'L Alexander and Montgomery 
of this operation. ’ 1942 ‘ ® “* ° f E A,amem marked the beginning 

MAG rm E l7 ° de nan ' C f ° r movement of American forces to Northern 

P01NTR ORD i _fin 11 COd ° name f ° r tlle eross "^bannel invasion. 
ro ;c 5 E —~ “-American bombing offensive of 

Cenrtan>dominated fIH’T « om bined cross-Channel offensive against 
to OVERLORD. ° Pt > *° ^° mou,lted in or later. Later changed 

assfolt^Yn 1 annednn' 1 ^ C n dt " ame for a limite d trans-Channel 
miuent colhme’of R, ^ OT ^ inaUy as emergency operation in case of im- 
Uapse of Russian Front or internal German collapse. 

he Md as Euroul-in brM ° I ^ ratio, 1 1 ^J eize tbe Cotentin Peninsula to 
STRANCI e ° pean bnd S ehead until ROUNDUP could be mounted. 

supply lines Tn^taly cotnb * ned bombing of German communication and 

VELVET 1 COd ° name f ° r the NOrth African landings. 

‘‘hocTuct„rryVmdof a i^ 0 2. bUildi '' K " P * Bri ‘“h-American air force in 
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CHAPTER XX 


r*v b. On the evening of the dav—-I believe it 
was New Year's Day, 1942—when Churchill re¬ 
turned to Washington from Ottawa, I happened 
to go with Hopkins into the Prime Minister’s 
bedroom at the White House, There were quanti¬ 
ties of New \ork and Washington newspapers 
containing the reports of the Canadian speech and 
the editorial comments thereon (including one 
m the Nr «■ York Herald Trtbuiu which is quoted in 
the next chapter). Churchill was obviously and 
quite naturally pleased with the favorable re¬ 
sponse and he observed that he was greatly im¬ 
pressed by the lovalty and patriotism of the 
American press and was not accustomed to such 
wholehearted enthusiasm at home. Hopkins 
emitted one of his short, sharp, derisive laughs 
and said. Just wait! We are still young in this 
war and the newspapers haven’t had time to get 
1,1 • to normal. In a few weeks' time you’ll find 
they will be criticizing everything." However.' 
Churchill continued to have a very good press in 
the United States throughout the war. 

B * The British suggestions for the agenda 
of the Arcadia Conference and the bases of grand 
strategies had been in a radio message from 

^ Twi on December 18 when 

Churchill and his staff were in mid-Atlantic. 

r**'.?■ R dative to the principle of "Germany 
nr*t : the German potenrial "in productive 
power and scientific genius" was certainly 
demonstrated in the last year of the war in 
turope with the development of the V-l living 
bombs, the V-2 rockets, jet propulsion for air¬ 
craft and the tremendously important and danger¬ 
ous technical improvements in submarines. All of 

V mc ’ ^ 0rtHn atelv, after the successful 
establishment of a Second Front in the West, and 
at a time when German production was being 
subjected to severe bombardment bv the superior 

ied air forces. Had Germany been given more 
_tiue, the story of rhe war in Europe would have 
been a very different one. 


P*y lQ My statement that "There were n 
jnore than two occasions in the entire w’ar" wb 
Roosevelt overruled his Chiefs of Staff is a deb: 
® ne - The one occasion about which the 
be no question of doubr was at the secoi 
^airo Conference in December, 1943 (Chapi 
, . and the other possible occasion was t 
*5* TORCH decision (Chapter XX\ 
*8*77. Kittredge of the Historical Secti' 
e Joint Chiefs of Staff has pointed out to n 


It may be true that the President formally over¬ 
ruled them on very few occasions but this was 
onlv because informal discussions of the President 
with Leahv. Marshal!, King and Arnold usually 
led them to known in advance che President’s 
views. They, no doubt, frequently recognize.' the 
advantages of accepting the President's sug¬ 
gestions with their own interpretations, rather 
than of risking an overruling by presenting 
formally proposals thev knew would not he 
accepted. 

The basis of the United Nations Declaration 
the conditions for an association or alliance of 
the anti-Axis powers had been under considera¬ 
tion in the State, W ar and Navy Departments at 
least since January, 1941. Before the Arcadia 
Conference, the Secretary of State together with 
his staff and officers of the staffs of Genera! Mar- 
'diall and Admiral Stark had prepared drafts of 
rwo documents which were submitted to the 
I resident shortly before Churchill's arrival. One 
of these became, with some modifications, the 
Declaration of che United Nations. The other 
a plan for an inter-Allied war organization 
under a Supreme \V ar Council, this was rejected 
by Roosevelt as too complicated and generally 
impracticable. 

Page 19. Roosevelt's message to the Filipino 
people was printed in the form of a leaflet in 
English and Tagalog and delivered somehow or 
other to the Philippines. This was the first 
American propaganda leaflet in the war against 
Japan. Three years later the U.S. Navy was 
dropping quantities of leaflets on Tokyo from 
carrier-based aircraft. 1 luring the Arcadia Con¬ 
ference, the R.A.F, dropped the first American 
propaganda leaflets on France: these featured, of 
course, a picture of the Statue of Liberty and the 
assurance. To you who gave us Liberty we will 
restore Liberty." The preparation and produc¬ 
tion of leaflets for Europe became a joint Anglo- 
American operation in London and, in 1944, 
reached the considerable total of eleven million 
leaflets a day. 

fW/ 23. * The objections of the British Chiefs 

of Staff to the appointment of Wave! I or any 
other British officer to the A.B.D.A* Supreme 
Command was not solely due to the apprehension 
that this Command seemed doomed to defeat 
and even disaster/' The argument was also 
offered that if the Supreme Commander were an 
American, the United States would be more 
likely to ^end substantial reinforcements to this 
imperiled area. This argument, however, was 
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two-edged. It was pointed Out, and particularly 
by Lord Halifax, that if the Supreme Commander 
were an American, public opinion in the United 
States might tend to become even more "Pacific* 
minded," the development which the British 
(being "European-minded") were most anxious 
ro avoid. 

ft* 26. I have never been entirely clear as to 
the difference between GYMNAS7 and SUPER- 
GYMNAST. It is my impression that the latter 
included the landings in French Morocco, which 
were favored bv the Americans, in addition to 
those at Algiers. 

* Stimson and Knox did not attend the meet¬ 
ing on January 12 because the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff organization had already been tentatively 
agreed upon. This involved direct responsibility 
of the Chiefs of Staff to the heads of their govern¬ 
ments rather than to a "Supreme War Council’’ 
which would have included the Secretaries ol 
Stare, War and Navy. Plans for such a Supreme 
War Council had been drawn up and recom¬ 
mended by the State Department, and Roosevelt 
was frequently criticized for not having followed 
this advice. But he was always leery of proposals 
along these lines, believing as he did that no 
other 'level" of high authority should be inter¬ 
posed between the Commander-in-Chitf and the 
Chiefs of Staff. 

* In a note in the first edition of this book 1 
>tjted that "I have never been entirely dear as 
to the difference between GYMNAST and 
SUPER-GYMNAST. Captain kutredge has put 
me right on this point. The code name GYM¬ 
NAST was u^ed when it was hoped that, through 
diplomatic negotiations in Vichy and in North 
Africa, the French authorities could be per¬ 
suaded to invite an Allied Expeditionary Force 
to land in North Africa. When it became evident 
that this optimistic hope was in vain and that 
the French forces would put up at least token 
resistance, the operation became known as 
SUPER-GYMNAST. In June, 1942, at the time 
when General Eisenhower went to London, the 
SUPER-GYMNAS" plan was revised and the 
operation became known as TORCH. 

P'i' 46. Roosevelt’s conversation with Knud¬ 
sen (described in the Hopkins memorandum of 
January 16, 1942) must have been a particularly 
disagreeable one for the Pre'ident who had rea^ 
admiration and warm affection for Knudsen. 
Roosevelt loved to tell a storv of how, in the 
spring of 1941, Knudsen had sent him a list of 
some twenty names of prominent businessmen 
for appointment to executive positions in the 
Office of Production Management. Needless to 
say, most of the important men in this agency 
were Republicans, Having inspected this new 
list, Roosevelt said to Knudsen, "There must be 
some mistake here. Bill. One of the men on this 
list is a Democrat.” Knudsen laughed and said, 
"It’s all right, Mr. President—1 have checked on 
this man and found out that last vear he voted 
for Willkie.” 


CHAPTER XXI 

Pag* 48. The quotation at the start of this 
chapter was from Tb* Mtmoirs of Ccrdtll Hull 
(Macmillan). 

49. The quotations of Foreign Office cables 
were from memoranda prepared by the British 

Embassy. 

Pag* 51. The fact that Ira Woifert was the sole 
American press correspondent on the scene at the 
landings on St. Pierre and Miquelon was viewed 
with some suspicion in Washington, it being as¬ 
sumed that he had been taken into the secret 
purposefully by an emissary of de Gaulle’s. Such 
was not the case. Woifert, representing the North 
American Newspaper Alliance, had gone to 
Canada on a tip which was actually seveia 
weeks out of date. Learning that Admiral 
Muse lief had suddenly left Ottawa for Halifax, 
Woifert went there to seek him out. Muselier 
and his staff were living in a Halifax hotel under 
assumed names, but Woifert was smart enough 
to find them and then to bluff them into the be¬ 
lief that he knew all about their projected enter¬ 
prise when, actually, he knew nothing. Muselier 
thereupon put him under arrest, which was com¬ 
pletely illegal hut effective, and took him along 
under guard on the expedition in order to keep 
him quiet. Thus, Wolfert’s exclusive story was 
the result of his exceptional enterprise and skill 
as a newspaperman plus pure accident. 

Pagu 57-59. The quotations of Professor Wil¬ 
liam L. Langer were from his book Our V*(bj 
Gambit (Knopf). This book traced the history of 
the Vichy policy and relations with de Gaulle 
and other French leaders up to the time ol Dal¬ 
ian's assassination—which, it may be said, 
marked the point when the final justification for 
the policy ended. 

CHAPTER XXII 

Pag* 63- * 1 have been informed that it is highly 

inaccurate to speak of Admiral Hart's conviction 
that he was "not the man for this job,” How¬ 
ever, that is the way it appeared in the cables 
between Roosevelt and Churchill- It was evident 
from the record that Hart's position had become 
untenable due to his disagreement with Warell 
and with the Dutch. He undoubtedly so advised 
Wave!!, suggesting that he be relieved. 

Pag* 65. Hopkins’ cable to Churchill con¬ 
gratulating him on the vote in the House ot 
Commons was dated January 29, 1942, Roose¬ 
velt's was dated January 31, and the cables from 
Beaverbrook to Hopkins and from Churchill to 
Roosevelt on this same subject were dated 
February 1. 

Pag* 67. The cable from Roosevelt to Churchill 
referring to Hopkins’ health was dated Feb¬ 
ruary 11. 

The quotation of an Anglo-American intelli¬ 
gence appraisal of the Russian prospects was 
from a memorandum to the Chief of Staff b> 
General Raymond E. Lee on February 13. The 
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summary of General Mason Macfarlane's report 
on his talks in Moscow was transmitted to Hop¬ 
kins by Field Marshal Sir John Dill on Feb¬ 
ruary 11. 

69< Roosevelt s cable to Stalin about the 
January -February shipments was dated Feb¬ 
ruary 9 ( and Stalin's reply, February 19, 

rr^ vi quotations of Professor Samuel 

hJiot Morison were from his book. The Barrie of 
rf* AfUntie, 1939-4} (Little, Brown & Co,). 

74 * The reference to the burning of the 

fsormmadu, indicating that the long arm of the 
Oerman saboteur had reached to 49th Street has 
been questioned by Captain Vincent Astor, 
USNR, who has written: 

Ip the job thit I had at that time 1 was as 
greatly responsible as anyone for the general 
security of the ship, and 1 do know the facts for 
(arrived aboard within ten minutes of the out¬ 
break of the fire and remained there or in the 
immediate vicinity for most of the period up 
to the time she capped twelve hours later, 
lhe starting of the fire was solely due to great 
carelessness in consequence of excessive haste 
in completing the ship's conversion and her 
final loss resulted from an extraordinary series 

O perverse and almost unforeseeable circum¬ 
stances. 

I was aware of the correctness of Captain 
Astor s statement that investigation of the dis¬ 
aster ultimately established that it was not due 
to sabotage. However, what was important at 
the time was the immediate assumption, which 
was prevalent in Washington and throughout 
the country, that this was the work of saboteurs 
and that worse disasters (like the Black Tom ex¬ 
plosion of the First World War) might be ex¬ 
pected. 

f'W 78. Roosevelt's Washington’s Birthdav 
speech of 1942 had been announced at least three 
weeks m advance gtvmg the Japanese plenty of 
m.e to get the submarine to the California coast. 
It had always been Steve Early's practice to build 
up the radio audience for the President's speeches 
w ith plenty of advance publicity and he did this 

NOW ' h °' ,t,CT> ' hC 

Roosevelt's letter to the War Depart¬ 
ment about air-raid alarms was dated Feb¬ 
ruary 26. 

2*'?°: 1 i hc Cable frora Van Mook t0 Hopkins 
bout the desperate situation in Java was dated 

SEKW* - Hopk, " s ' w “ Kni 

Ho ? Un5 ' ,A " in 8 "> 

<Ltcd A P rd 24 F* ° f nUnlliod -'' 

[1 ^‘ l | x ' rI Sherrod, who saw long serv- 

h» po^S " Tim. and 

not uink in »k u 0lJt | t0 mt glij was 

Indian rhe J* va S** but in **« 

^ Java several hours earlier 
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(Other errors detected by Mr. Sherrod appear in 
the notes for pages 216 and 438 

Pa^tSi. Roosevelt’s, cable to Curtin in Aus¬ 
tralia was dated February 20; his cable to 
Churchill about the Casey appointment was 
dated March 22. 

Page 84. * Following the fall of Singapore, 

Roosevelt cabled Churchill suggesting thjt the 
United States assume strategic responsibility for 
the whole of the Pacific, including Australia, 
while the British assume similar responsibility 
for the %vho!e of the Indian Ocean, Middle East 
and Mediterranean regions. Churchill agreed to 
this di\ is ion, whereupon the President conveyed 
the suggestion to Prime Minister Curtin of Aus- 
tralia, stating the American plan to reinforce the 
Al lied right flank in the war against Japan, based 
on Australia, whereas the left flank in Burma and 
India would be the responsibility of Great 
Britain, Curtin also agreed to this proposal and 
Roosevelt thereupon called the meeting on Sun- 
day, February 22, 1942, at which it was deter¬ 
mined that an attempt would be made to move 
General MacArthur from Corregidor to A us* 
tralia to assume command of the forces on the 
right flank. 

P*giJ 84-85, The cable to Churchill prepared 
by the Chiefs of Staff and signed by Roosevelt 
was dated March 7, and Roosevelt's personal 
menage on the subject of global strategy was 
dated March 9 Churchill s reply was dated 
March 13. 

It should have been stated in this chapter that, 
following Roosevelt's personal message to 
Churchill of March 9, some confusion prevailed 
over the question of command in the Pacific, and 
^ ener3 l MacArthur may have been led to believe 
that he was to have supreme command of the en¬ 
tire war in the Pacific. This was ■•tr.iightened out 
early in April in accordance with the proposals 
made by the United States Chiefs of Staff: 
MacArthur s command was limited to the 
Southwest Pacific area, and Admiral Nimitz was 
given command of the remainder of the Pacific, 

th acting under the directions and supervision 
of the U.S, Joint Chiefs. 

Pagt88. The quotation of Sumner Welles on 
t e proposal to the Indian leader-, was from his 
book, Wbtrt Art Wt Htadtntf (Harpei & Brothers). 

Chiang Kai-shek's quotation of Gandhi was 
included in a cable sent by the Generalissimo to 
!*>ong on April 19. 

89 - Harriman's message to* the President 
about the alternate land route to China was 
dated January 31. Roosevelt's cable to Chiang 
Kai-shek about the ferry service was dated 
February 9. 

90 Chiang Kai-shek's cable to Roosevelt 
about his observations in Burma was dated 
April 13. 

P*g* 93. Hopkins' letter to Roosevelt about 
Quezon was dated June 9 and Quezon's letter to 
Hopkins, June 19. 
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CHAPTER XXm 

Pa y The War Plans Division had con¬ 
sidered the possibility of seizing a bridgehead in 
the Cherbourg or Brittany peninsulas with the 
SLEDGEHAMMER operation in 1942. How¬ 
ever, the plan which Hopkins carried with him 
to London was, as stated, for a trans-Channel 
assault east of the mouth of the Seine. 

1 do not know the date of Marshall's memo¬ 
randum to the Prevident concerning the selection 
of Western Europe as the theater for the first great 
Allied offensive, bur this was presumably about 
April 1,1942. 

98. Roosevelt's cable to Churchill about 
the Hopk ms-Marshall trip was dated April 1. 

Pal* 99. The quotation of the Richmond News 
l eader was dared April 9. 

Pav 100. Hopkins' note to Lovett about the 
New ^ ork Giants was dated March 4 and his 
cable ro Harriinan about Aunt Bessie's lumbaco 
Mav 18. h ' 

Paws 100-104. Hopkins’ notes on the first ses¬ 
sion^ at No. 10, Downing Street, were dated 
Ai ril 8. His cable to Roosevelt and his notes on 
the following session were dated April 9 

Page 101. Hopkins' cable to Roosevelt about 
shipping losses was dared April 14. 

Pa*e 107. The cable from Soong which reached 
Hopkins in London was delivered April 11. 

Paws 108-109. Roosevelt's cable to Hopkins 
containing a message for Churchill about the 
Indian problem was dated April II. His cable to 
Mar hall about putting Hopkins to bed was 
dated April 13. 

Page 111, The monitoring of the Paris radio 
wSs cabled from Washington April 13. 

Pages 113-114. The cables from Roosevelt to 
Hopkins and Churchill relative to supplies for 
the Far Last were dated April 15- 

Page 119. Hopkins’ cable to Roosevelt concern¬ 
ing Laval, and Roosevelt’s reply, were both 
dated April IV The reference to "wood pussy 
revived a White House joke of the 1940 cam* 

C aign. Talking of misrepresentations and false- 
oods made by certain Republican orators, 
Roosevelt wanted to say something like. "1 am 
now going to nail these to the barn door, fust as, 
w'hen 1 was a boy, we used ro nail to the barn 
door the skins of small, predatory animals such 
as rats, weasels and wood pussies," After con¬ 
siderable debate, Roosevelt decided not to use 
that analogy. 

Paws 119-120. Leahy s report from Vichv to 
Washington reached Hopkins in London on 
April 17- Roosevelt's cable to Hopkins asking 
him to discuss the new French situation with 
Churchill was sent late that same day and reached 
Hopkins in Northern Ireland on the morning of 
April 18. 

Page 111. * Several people (including General 

Robert A. McClure himself) have written me 
roinring our what they assume is a misprint 


neat the end of this page, i'hev believe that the 
prefix * un" should not be on the word "un¬ 
fortunately," That is no misprint. The svord 
unfortunately’’ is used solelv from the point 
of view of a greedy historian. Had Generals 
Marshall and McClure and Harry Hopkins been 
arrested bv the local authorities it would have 
made a much better story. 

Paws 122-123. The letter to Hopkins from 
Mrs. Martum was dated April 16. 

Pages 123-124. Roosevelt's cable to Churchill 
after Hopkins' return was dated April 22, and so 
was Hopkins’ letter to Jacob Baker. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


Page 125. Roosevelt’s cable to < hurchtll about 
the Murmansk convoys was dated April 29 an^ 
Churchill's reply to it. May 1. 


Pagelll. The memorandum from Hopkins to 
Lewis Douglas was dated June 12. 

Page 13! . The report from S. Pinckney Tuck on 
the attitude of Weygand was dated June 5- 

Page] 32. Roosevelt's cable to Churchill about 
American bombers in Britain was dared May 19. 
Churchill's replv was the following day. 

Page 134-135. The letter to Hopkins from 
SteinharJt was dated April 24. 

Page 135. Hopkins' cable ro Churchill concern¬ 
ing the appointment of Lord Beaver brook a' 
Ambassador was dated May 16. 

Page 136. The quotation concerning the produc¬ 
tion lag on landing craft was from Industrial 
Mobilisation for War (L’.S, Government Printing 
Office). T 

Page 149 ‘The President's Naval Aide men¬ 
tioned among the luncheon guests was Captain 
John L. McCrea. , 

Pages 152-153. The note from Colonel Waika¬ 
to Hopkins was dared May 31, as were the notes 
written bv Hopkins about the meeting of the 
President with Marshall and King and Roose¬ 
velt's cable ro Churchill about the Molotov 
visit. 


Pages 160-161. The note from General Burns on 
his meeting with Mo f otov was dated June 3, a> 
was Hopkins' note on his reply to this. The sub¬ 
sequent message from Burn-, was dated June 4. 

Pages 162-163- Hopkins' letter to V\ inant about 
the Molotov visit was dated June 12. 


CHAPTLR XXV 


Page 166. The quoration of Churchill by Gen¬ 
eral Arnold appeared in the latter's report on his 
conversations in London, There were protracted 
arguments between theR. A.E. and theU.S.A.A.F- 
over heavy bombing tactics, the Americans fas or* 
ing daylight "precision" bombing and the 
British adhering to night-time "saturation 
bombing. In pursuance of their policy, th e 
Americans suffered heavy losses, but the ratio 
was reduced as the strength of American fig hi a 
escorts (which had considerably longer range 


I 


I 
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than the Spitfires and Hurricanes) was increased 
at United Kingdom base-*. Later in the war, of 
course, the combined air forces with their differ¬ 
ent tactics maintained a round-the-clock bom¬ 
bardment of Germany. At dawn, as the last 
Lancasters were returning from their missions, 
the first Flying Fortresses were taking off. 

Patti 166H67. Hopkins' note on the telephone 
calls from Churchill, Arnold and Harriman was 
dated May 30,1942. The reference in this to "the 
battle in Africa going well" is interesting in 
view of subsequent developments. 

The letter from Mountbatten to Roosevelt was 
dated June 15. 

P*%* 169. The cable from Roosevelt to Stalin 
relative to the situation in the North Pacific was 
dated June 17. 

Pag* 170. Churchill's cable to Roosevelt speak¬ 
ing of "a complete decision" in Libya was 
dated June 1. 

The quotation of Molotov's speech at an 
Extraordinary Session of the Supreme Soviet was 
from Tbt Ytar cf Stahntrad (Knopf), bv Alex¬ 
ander Werth. 




oi 
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171. The Roosevelt message to Marshall 
and King relative to a possible German break¬ 
through in Russia was dated June 20* 

176, The quotation of Stimson in this and 
the following chapter was from hi> book, On 
Atrtt t Struct in Piacr and War (Harper & Brothers}. 

Pf&t 179. The quotation of Churchill about 
Genera! Marshall** "mass production of divi¬ 
sion n was from a letter to me in response to the 
questionnaire mentioned in the Introduction* 

ft** ^.'i. Ho P kin5 ’ note on the last day 
Churchill s visit was dated June 25, 

The Churchill cabte to Hopkins referring 
Tube Alloys was dated February 27, 1943. 

I’tK 1 ?. 1 ' * V ' CC A L drr ' iral J ohn L - McCrea 
_SN, has sent me the following recollection c 

the proposal in the early summer of 1942 tha 

Sfctk —IP**?* d ‘ reCt ‘ tS mai ° f0IC « >" tb 

Southwest Paufie against Japan: 

, Joror Chiefs of Staff themselves can 
forward with a proposal that we concern™ 
OO a Pacific effort for the fall of 1942. T1 
President turned this down flatly and in tr 
opinion, in doing so rose nobly to his r 
sponsibilay as Cornmander-in-Chief. I was ; 
Hyde-Park with him when this proposal w 

in connection wii 
tntertaining Queen Wilhelmina. The propos 

W 4 ; , br<>UBht 'V JS hy a «“*senger ffo 
Washmg ton . The President's reaction w. 

quick and to the point. He dashed off what I 

bl, * ttnn K disapproval of the pri 
Tlie memorandum referred to on pai 

Par grew ,°“ l of lhe ‘ncident to which 1 reft 

awrsaK^rt 

ithchSis* 1 Bis?. h . 


the diverted bombers was dated June 27, and 
Roosevelt’s cable to the Generalissimo was sent 
the same day. 

Pagt 187. Roosevelt's cable to Stalin thanking 
him for authorizing the transfer of bombers was 
dated July 9. 

Pagt 188. Roosevelt's cable to Churchill re¬ 
luctantly agreeing on the Murmansk convoys 
was dated July 15, us was hi^ cable announcing 
the imminent departure of Marshall, King and 
Hopkins for London 

Pag* 19 0. The quotation of Arthur Krock was 
in the Ntw York Tima, April 17, while Hopkins 
and Marshal! were in London discussing the 
plans for ROUNDUP. 

Pagt 190. Hopkins' cable to Churchill expres 
sing delight at the vote in the House of Com¬ 
mons was dated July 2. as was C.lurch ill's replv. 

Pagt 196. Hopkins' cable to Roosevelt about 
Churchill throwing the British Consuiution at 
him was dated Julv 20. 

Pagt 200-202. Rooseve-t’s cable co Hopkins, 
Marshall and King giving his views on various 
alternative operations was dated July 23. His 
next cable on this subject was dated July 24. His 
final cable referring to Hopkins wedding sva-- 
dated July 25. 

PaitlQl. At the end of July, after Hopkins bad 
left Washington for his honeymoon, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff unanimously recommended against 
the North African landings but the President 
summoned them to the White House to inform 
them that the decision to undertake the TORCH 
operation as early as possible must be carried 
out. He insisted that preparations for the land¬ 
ings must be poshed forward rapidly and vigor¬ 
ously. 

P*gts 203-204. The material on the yacht, Ms 
K«) IV , was taken from a report made on this 
strange episode by the F.B.I. 


CHAPTER XXVI 

207. Roosevelt s cable to Churchill before 
J L 29 t T942^ C ^ ,artUft ^ Moscow was dated 

Pagt 210. Roosevelt s cable to Churchill m 
Moscow was dated August 14 

P**r212. Harriman s reply to Stalin's aide 
raemoire was dated August 15 


meetings had been concluded was dated Augus 


.“ to tne Thiels of Staff e 

pressing anxiety about the Southwest Paof 

rnn" i^ ate w 0ct0ber ^ At tbis timc there w; 
considerable controversy between General An 

old, on the one hand, and Admiral King an 

General MacArihur on the other as to the i 

location of air forces. Arnold was arguing ft 

concentration of air power in the United Kini 

°m for the air offensive against Germany. Kin 

argued that there was risk of disaster in tfc 

Patihc unless adequate forces were sent there 
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Pay 216. * Robert Sherrod has pointed out 

that the sinking of the four cruisers off Save 
Island was on August 7, 1942, not September 7, 
as f had it in the original edition. This error was 
due to .i regrettable bit of carelessness on my part. 

Pa ';• 220. Roosevelt's cable to Churchill rela¬ 
tive to the Persian railway was dated Sep¬ 
tember 15. 

Pay 222. Churchill's reply to Roosevelt about 
the whole bur Jen” of TORCH was dated 
September I. 

Pay 2 24. The operation known as LIGHT- 
FOOT—the British drive from Egypt toward 
Tripoli and Tuoisii—had been in process of 
planning since the meetings in London in July. 
Therefore, ChurchiM’s reference to it in his Sep¬ 
tember 22 canie t > Roosevelt was merely confir¬ 
mation of the fact that it was going forward and 
that it iad been given its code name. 

231. Hopkir.s' reply to Harriman relative 
to unloading ships in Scotland was dated 
October 27. 

Pay 232. Hopkins cable to Churchill stating 
that mesages had been forwarded to the Presi¬ 
dent was dated September 22, as was his tele¬ 
gram to Roosevelt reporting on a conversation 
with the Chiefs of Staff. 

Pay 234. Roosevelt’s cable to Churchill from 
the train between California and Cexas was 
dated September 26. 

* In the midst of all of this cabling, on Sep¬ 
tember 26, 1942, Hopkins wrote to Leonard 
Lyons, the columnist, to thank him for hos¬ 
pitality shown to Stephen Hopkins, then 15 
years old: 

DEAR LEN, 

I think you give Steve a liberal education 
this summer. I know he liked it, but I trust 
that New York night life doesn’t take hold 
on him in a big wav. However, I suppose there 
are things in life worse than that. He might 
become a columnist or a special assistant to 
the President! 

Do give me a ring when you come down. 

I confess that i like the way all three of the 
bovs are growing up. Robert is off on an ad¬ 
venture which I only wish 1 could share. 

fiver $0 cordially yours, 

(signed) HARRY 

The “adventure' on which Robert Hopkins 
was soon to embark was the TORCH operation. 

Pay 236. Roosevelt - cable to Stalin relative 
to the air force in the Caucasus and other mea¬ 
sures for aid was dated October 8. 

Pay 237. Roosevelt's cable to Churchill about 
the Russians nor using "speech for the same pur¬ 
poses that we do' was dated October 27. 

General Burns's memorandum to Hopkins on 
Russia was dated December!. 


Pay 242. Churchill’s cable to Roosevelt about 
the message to Petain was dated November 2. 

Pay 243. The quotation of Eisenhower relative 
to the day of the TORCH decision was from Av 
Three Years with Eistnbou'tr (Simon and Schuster), 
by Harry Butcher. 

Pay 246. The quotations of Murphy's report 
on his meeting with Darlan early in the morning 
of November 8 were from Professor Langer * 
book. Our Vichy Gambit. 

Pay 248. Roosevelt's cable to Churchill about 
hi> trouble> with Giraud was dated November 11 

Pay 249. Stalin’s message to Churchill relative 
to the Darlan deal was received in Washington 
December 2. J 

Pay 253. Roosevelt’s message to Eisenhower 
relative to Darlan was dated November lo. 

Pay 254. There was no question of doubt that 
Churchill was fully informed of all stages of the 
negotiations with Darlan by Admiral Sir Andrew 
Cunningham who participated in these with 
General Mark Clark and, indeed, strongly urged 
to Clark and Eisenhower the importance or 
reaching agreement with Darlan, not only to 
stop resistance to the landings near Oran and 
Casablanca, but also to get the support of 
Boisson in West Africa, of Esteva in Tunis, and 
possiblv also to get the French fleet to leave 
Toulon and join the Allies. Churchill in turn 
urged Roosevelt to approve rhe-.e arrangements. 
However, the British f oreign Office subsequent!* 
made few efforts to prevent all the blame from 
being placed on the Americans. 

Pays 255-256. * Major General W. G. Stevens, 

who wav with the New' Zealand Expeditionary 
Force in the Mediterranean theater from Feb¬ 
ruary, 1940, to the end of the war, and was 
ultimately commander of this Force, has pointed 
out that \ was in error in stating that the New 
Zealand Government “insisted on withdrawing 
crack divisions from the Middle East. He I s 
correct and this was a most regrettable error 
which has been eliminated from this edition. 

In the winter of disaster (1942) there w' AV 
serious consideration on the highest Anglo* 
American levels of the possibility that the N evv 
Zealand as well as the Australian Governments, 
imperiled as they were by the advancing Jap^ 0 ^ 
esc, would demand the return home of their 
that had been serving in the Middle East an 
Libya. No such demand was made by the ■ 

Zealand Government. The New Zealand troop 
were in the spearhead of the Allied forces 1 
Italy at the end of the war and they captn f 
T" v 1 c ^ _ 

Eric V. Dumbleton, editor of The Auckland 
(New- ZealanJ) Star, has written me caloh? 
tendon to this same error and adding. Actua , > 
there was some agitation at that time tor t 
withdrawal of New Zealand troops- I _ 
Japanese had been as close to us as they were 
the Australians our Government^ might 1 * 
been equally as insistent as theirs. 
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256. Churchill’s cable to Roosevelt about 
the possible abandonment of ROUNDUP was 
dated November 24 and Roosevelt’s reply was 
dated November 25. 

259- Roosevelt s message to Stalin about 
the Solomons was dated November 25. 

P * 1 * 260 . Hopkios’ memorandum on the ar¬ 
rival of Madame Chiang Kai-shek was dated 
November 30. 

266. * Admiral McCrea has written me 

the following about the background of the 
Casablanca Conference: 


A couple of days after the North African 
landings, the floss called me in and said that 
he didn't know too much about North Africa 
and that he wanted to “correct that defi¬ 
ciency^ He stated that he had refrained from 
appearing interested while the plans for the 
landings were going forward but now that 
tl.es had been accomplished, he coutd safely 
ask for such information. He asked particularly 
for the sort of information "a tourist would 
want.*' 1 got in touch with O.N.I. and O.S.S. 
They came up with magazine articles, travel 
folders maps, pictures, etc. As things de¬ 
veloped, I somehow think the Boss had made 
U P ^is mind to go to North Africa just about 
that time. After the idea was firm in his mind, 
e talked about Cairo, Khartoum, Alex- 
a - Gibraltar, etc., as a conference loca¬ 
tion. The despatches to the P.M. will bear me 
out on this, I am sure. 


One evening early in December, the 9th t 
be exact, the President called me into his offic 
and told me that he had made up his mind tog 
to North Africa “to confer with Winston" sorr 
time in January, but that he couldn't leav 
until after he had addressed the Congress o 
. January 7 1943. He added, “You are to g 
a ong, and you probably won't be back b 
January 10." On November 7,1942, the Burea 
( ct^onnel had issued orders detaching m 
from duty as Naval Aide to the President to b 

' K!S VC °. n ° f about J anua «7 20, This, th 
president knew, of course, and hence his r< 

Sn&if a n We , WOuldn ’t N back "by Januar 
/ i C ®° iS further charged me with secret 
ut the project and said he would let m 
now when I should go ahead with arrangi 
nents for transportation, etc. He lay back i 

menr T lth * reilt excit, 

K eld forth on the wonders of such a trit 

the stop, that would be made, the installation: 

at m^V"**!* h - 1 WOu!d ***' ctc Then. firin 
in! ? k- he What do > ou think of it?" 

21 “?, tha f 1 «« talced by surprise, < 
urse, b ut that right off hand while tl 
pre pnuion seemed attractive, it should l 

be exiJ^V hc crossing could hard! 

to l ° ** P. ,e4sant ln January. Thei 

make rhe r '| her ^ ,r P r,s f’ he ' aid . "Why, wt 

*ou«h^,i rip -iri 1then told h,m lhat 

Sih i . r h ‘ m U Prwid «« in mal 
g such a long trip by air was not an a 


ceptable one He scoffed at that and stated 
that this was war and everyone had to take 
risks. 

For the next week or ten dav$> I thought 
deeply about the matter. There was no one 
with whom I could consult; but the longer I 
thought about it, rhe more perturbed I became. 
F just couldn’t bring mvself to believe that he 
should so expose himself Mv wife and I went 
to Hyde Park with the President on the night 
of December 18. We were due to come back 
Monday evening, the 21st However Monday 
was an unusually bid dav which brought with 
it heavy sleet and after all baggage had left 
the house, the Se.rrt Service men determined 
it to be too dangerous for the cars 1 3 attempt 
to negotiate*the hills between Hyde Park and 
Highland Falls, Accordingly, we made a day¬ 
light trip down the next dav. 

During that weekend, the President discussed 
with me at length the details of the trip. He 
told me that he would tell General Marshall 
to tell General Eisenhower to arrange for the 
location and that I was to arrange for the 
transportation, get Mike Reilly moving, etc 
In the course of our conversations, we agaiu 
touched on the desirability of such a trip. 1 
told him that North Africa was full of people 
who would be willing to take him on for ten 
dollars. He thought this a hne joke. The 
assassination of Admiral Parian four days 
later, on December 24, left me more convinced 
than ever that there was hazard in such a 
venture. 

On our return to Washington, I got in touch 
with General Marshall and Admiral King and 
asked that each of them dire< t an officer to 
report to me in order'that details for a VIP 
tnp could be set up. General Marshall des 
ignated Major Frank McCarthy while Ad¬ 
miral King designated Captain Thomas P 
Jeter* I $aw r these two officers separately, tell¬ 
ing McCarthy 1 wanted two transport planes 
to be at Bathurst on a certain date* I told Jeter 
I wanted two clippers (Boeings) at Miami on 
a certain date. All four of these ship s were to 
beat my disposal until released. The rest of the 
details would probably not be of interest and, 
as you know, everything went like clock¬ 
work. I was particular not to tel! them what 1 
wanted them for. Ross Mclncire told me that 
he didn t want the President to stay on shore 
the night we had to be at Bathurst and could 
1 do something about it. I saw Admiral King 
and told him what Ross had said. Ernie re¬ 
plied in one sentence, “There will be a ship 
at Bathurst to house the President." 

•■i>^ drn ' ra * ^^rea h as told me that General 
* "o ^, atson was similarly disturbed about the 
perils of the President s journev to Casablanca. 
He felt that the President had been very badly 
advised m the decision to make this hazardous 
trip. Watson said to McCrea. "I hope you didn't 
encourage him in this.” McCrea replied that he 
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had done everything he possibly could to dis- 
>(i.ide the President. Watson believed him and 
then exclaimed, vehemently, "TTiere s only one 
son of a bitch around here who's crazy enough 
to promote such a thing and his name is Hop¬ 
kins." 

CHAPTER XXVII 

Pm%$ 269. * Admiral McCrea has explained to 

me the unusual certificate of identification that 
Hopkins carried with him on the Casablanca 
trip. McCrea himself was responsible for this 
certificate which was carried by Hopkins and bv 
all other civilians in the President s party. Had 
any of these civilians become separated from the 
main partv through misadventure on foreign sou 
he nvig. t have been called upon to show his 
passport. McCrea, having had dealings with the 
State Department on the issuance of special pass* 
ports, knew that it was extremely difficult to 
maintain secrecy, especially when so many per¬ 
sons were involved. He, therefore, decided to 
keep this particular problem put of the Mate 
Department and compose these special certificates 
himself. 

Psgelll. *Aymar Embury, II, of New York 
City, has pointed out two mistakes in Hopkins' 
account or the flight from Trinidad to Belem en 
route to Casablanca. The flight over the Cttadel 
in Haiti was not on the leg from Trinidad to 
Belem but from Miami to Trinidad. 1 do not 
know what Hopkins meant by the "wild waste¬ 
lands of Honduras" as they could not have gone 
anywhere near that country. 

Ps< t 274. * Admiral McCrea has sent me the 

following about the flight from Bathurst to 
Casablanca: 

As we neared the Atlas Mountains, we were 
seated thus in the plane: I was directly across 
the aisle from the President. Ross Mclntire was 
sitting in front of me. Ross turned around, 
facing assay from the President, and whispered 
to me, "John, how about putting on your oxv- 
gen mask in a minute or so. Then I'll put mine 
on. I want the President to put his on, but if 1 
suggest it to him. he probably won’t do it. 
However, if he sees us with ours on, he'll 
probably follow suit.'' It worked out just that 
way. When 1 saw the President pick up his 
mask, I slipped mine off and adjusted his for 
him and away we went over the mountains! 

Pst,t 275. * Although Elliott Roosevelt and 

Robert Hopkins had been sent to Casablanca 
from Tunisia bv order of General Eisenhower, 
the presence of Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr.. there 
was entirely accidental. 

After the President’s party arrived in Casa¬ 
blanca there was some laundry to be done and it 
was suggested by U.S. Naval authorities char 
this laundry could be handled on one of the 
destroyers then in port with a newly arrived 
convoy. Investigating this. Captain McTrea 
learned that one of the destroyers was the 
-ant. He knew that this was the ship on which 
soung Roosevelt was serving. McCrea accord¬ 


ingly sent* or him. When Franklin came 
and was brought to McCrea he gasped, 

God, Captain, is Pa here?" McCrea then took 
Franklin in to see his father who was also taken 
completely bv surprise. 

Pat,i 282. - Despite the cancellation of de Gaulle s 
projected visit to Washington, an exchange oi 
messages continued between de Gaulle and 
jiraud (through Admiral Stark and General 
Eisenhower ) in an effort to find means of achiev¬ 
ing unification and co-ordination of the anti- 
Vichv French factions. It was agreed that Gen¬ 
era] Georges Catroux, representing de Gaulle, 
should proceed at once to Algiers, with the pos¬ 
sibility that he would take over the Governor¬ 
ship and civil administration of North Africa. 
Then came news of the imprisonment of de Gau e 
adherents in Algeria following the assassination 
of Darlan, and after that the revelation that 
Pevrouton was being imported fro® ° ■ 
America. De Gaulle was understandably 
bv these developments and bis negotiations _ 
Girauci were broken off a few before 'he 

start of the Casablanca Conference. ^ 

should be borne in mind in consideri g 
Gaulle’s resentment when he was » d ' ' ' 

arbitrarily summoned to proceed to a . ■ 

of which he had not previously .. QO 

He could hardly be blamed for express' g _ 
pleasure" when Eden handed *® 
from Churchill on January 17 ,19 3- 
P H ,W. Captain T. B Kiit'eJgC USN v;Ko 
has been so helpful Co me .» so "unr ‘ " v 'ch 

preparation of this book, ha. for 0 is 
a footnote on the de Gaulle relation h.p^He r 
particularly expert on this subject h 

Admiral Stark's principal aide '" ! "T .-nh 
handling of the extremely dehcare baiao 
de Gaulle and his associates. He has w 
the following record: 

On 16 December. 1942. Stark spent *e 
evening with de Gaulle as he C , 

Tearing .he next day for Washington and ex 
peered de Gaulle to be arriving there a w«£ 
W In a long and friendly conversation, de 

Gaulle pointed out that (a) nothing in‘ 
experience qualified him to act as political and 
mihJary leader the French ‘ncontmuingthe 
war against Germany after defeatist -enti 
merits had led nearly all French leader^ £ 
peer a quick German victory in 1940. (bj He 
hid been unable to persuade French leaders 
whom he wanted to serve on the French na¬ 
tional committee (Reynaud, Herriot, Jean- 
nenev, Louis Marin—even Leon Blum; to 
leave France bv undergound channels to go to 
London. Hence de Gaul e was surrounded b> 
Frenchmen who happened to be available m 
London, whom he had not known before, an 
of whose trustworthiness he was not *.er tain, 
(c) He was convinced that French repre¬ 
sentation in Allied higher political 
military councils was essential, F° R u. • 
the war against Germany. , ”. , *^ er “ n 1 ‘ 1 ^ ona i 
Allied countries, and in reestablishing nation^ 
_ —_ mrpfrnflOMi Order ih 
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Europe, (d) He was also convinced that French 
culture, intelligence and capacities of leader¬ 
ship were so widely diffused in France that 
when any elite or governing class failed France, 
through decadence or defeatism, new individu¬ 
als were always projected upward out of the 
French masses, to give enlightened and in¬ 
spired leadership to "eternal France'*; that 
this had been true through the centuries, from 
the time of Charlemagne to that of Hitler, (e) 
Thus de Gaulle referred to the rise of the 
Capetun royal house, to Joan of Arc, to Henri 
1 v , to the revolutionary leaders (1789-93), to 
Napoleon, finally to Poincar£ and Cletoen- 
ceau; de Gaulle added—"perhaps this time I 
am one of those thrust into leadership bv cir¬ 
cumstances, and by the failure of the other 
leaders." 

Admiral Stark was much impressed by this 
historical and philosophical analysis and sug¬ 
gested that de Gaulle, on meeting Roosevelt 
C* great student of French historv and politics^ 
should attempt to make the President under¬ 
stand his concepts. 

This de Gaulle attempted at Casablanca; but 


later told Admiral Stark that he had hardly 
ever been permitted to finish a sentence. The 
President was determined to ma».e de Gaulle 
understand and accept the attitude of the 
Roosevelt administration toward France and 
did not seem interested in, or 10 have any 
patience with, de Gaulle’s views, perhaps ex¬ 
pressed in his usual cold, sranaoffish and 
brusque manner. 

According to Kittredgt, de Gaulle was later 
informed that Roosevelt had told the Joan of 
Arc and Clemenceau story to General Vargas 
in Brazil, and de Gaulle was so deeply offended 
"he never wanted again to meet the President. ' 

Psgi 288. References to the J Quttrt Eii%sbitb aod 
Qttetn Mary: carlv in 1941 it was considered that 
each of these ships could carry a maximum of 
4,000 troops; early in 1942 this capacity had 
been increased to 7,000; by 1944 each of them 
was carrying nearly 16,000 troops on every east- 
bound voyage from New York to the Clvde 

Paty 294. * Admiral McCrea has sent me a copy 

of the seating arrangement as sketched by 
Roosevelt for the dinner for the Sultan of 
Morocco. McCrea’s notations on this are below: 
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I hid drawn up a s* attng arrangement which 
i had in my pocket. V'hen I went to Villa Dar 
es Saada. I found that the President had made 
a seating arrangement al! his own. Dob 
Murphy being in town. General Wilbur's 
name was stricken from the list and Murphy s 
substituted. On the basis of nvv appointment 
with the Sultan when I delivered the invita¬ 
tion, I observed that all of his conversation 
was directed through the Chef de Protocol. I 
suggested to the 1 'resident that he place that 
official on the Sultan’s right, that wc get 
General Nogues as far away from the Sultan 
as possible in or.ier that the conversation that 
took place between the President and the 
Sultan would not be eavesdropped by Nogues. 
The President said he thought that Nogues 
v/as a tough character, in any event, and that 
he would put him between Harry and me, 
trusting that we would look out for him. The 
Crown Prince was seated next to General 
Patton, because the young man had a great 
admiration for the General. ”E. R.*' stands 
for Elliott Roosevelt. 1 don’t know where 
Franklin was, bur I chink his ship had sailed 
by then. 

295 Although there was no record of it 
in the Hopkins papers. I believe that at Casa¬ 
blanca General Marshall and Admiral King 
again proposed that, if the British were not pre¬ 
pared to undertake the cross-Channel operation 
in 1943, United States forces should be diverted 
to the war against japan, rather than to the 
Mediterranean for eccentric operations," or to 
the United Kingdom where they might remaia 
out of combat for a year or more. 

Pat,* 300. E xp ressions of views by Stalin on the 
the subject of unconditional surrender will be 
found in Chapters XXX and XXXV. 

Pat* 302. * My certainty that unconditional 

surrender wa» no spur-of-the-moment statement 
by Roosevelt is confirmed by a footnote in 
Dwight D. Eisenhower’s Crusade in Ewop*, 
which appeared after publication of Roostteh and 
HopUns. General Eisenhower states that the 
President's unconditional surrender formula is 
mentioned in the Minutes of the Joint Chiefs of 
5taif meeting with the President on January 7. 
1943: tin* meeting was in preparation for the 
impending conference at Casablanca. 

Much more revealing light has subsequently 
been shed on the background of unconditional 
surrender. 

Injulv, 1949, the *ubiect came up in the course 
of a debate on foreign affairs in the House of 
Commons. I was in England at the time, and, a 
few days after the debate, I saw Anthony Eden 
who informed me that some cables had been 
found in the files of the Cabinet offices which 
established that the version of the story told by 
Roosevelt, and later confirmed in writing to roe 
by Churchill (thi> is quoted on page 3C0), was 
incorrect. 

Public announcement of these cables was 


finally made in the course of another foreign 
affairs debate in the 1 louse of Commons, reported 
in the Times of London, November 18, 1949, as 
fol loss's: 

Mr. Churchill (Woodford, C.) said his first 
dutv was to clear up a matter upon which c 
was misinformed on the occasion of the last 
foreign affairs debate in July. Mr. Bevm in¬ 
troduced into that debate as a controversial 
issue the question of the responsibility for the 
introduction of the term "unconditional sur¬ 
render" into our policy in our war-time con¬ 
ference at Casablanca, and it seemed to him 
(Mr. Churchill) that he cast some of the 
responsibility for the use of that phrase on 
him. He (Mr, Bevm) seemed to complain that 
the Cabinet had not been consulted and1 oe 
asserted his inveterate opposition to the idea. 
It had left him, he said, nothing but a shambles 
to deal with in Germany and that from tha 
arose many of the difficulties of his task. 

That was the exact opposite of what Mr^ 
Bevin said 18 months before, when he said 
and he (Mr. Churchill) agreed with him 
that he did not think that unconditional sur¬ 
render had played an important part in the 
conditions in which the war w-as brought to 
an end. Mr. Bevm raised this matter without 
giving him (Mr. Churchill) any notice, and on 
the spur of the moment he (Mr. Churchill) 
said that the first time he heard the words in 
regard, of course, to the late war, was when 
President Roosevelt used them in his speech at 
the Press conference at Casablanca. That early 
impression, which he expressed to Mr. Robert 
Sherwood a few years before when he 
the point with him in connexion with his 
biography of Mr. Harry Hopkins, was con¬ 
firmed in his mind by what President Roosevelt 
himself said, which was quoted in the Hopkins 
biography. The quotation read:— 

"Suddenly the Press Conference was on and 
Winston and I had no time to prepare for 
it, and the thought popped up in my mind 
that they had called Grant ’old uncondi¬ 
tional surrender’ and the next thing l knew 
I had said it." 

There was a great danger in quoting from 
memory when all these things cropped up 
about the tumultuous past. They all re¬ 
membered the advice which the aged tutor 
gave to his disciple* and followers on his 
death-bed when thev came to him—"Verify 
your quotation." (Laughter.) 

He had now' looked at the telegrams and 
records of the occasion and he found that un¬ 
doubtedly the words "unconditional sur¬ 
render were mentioned, probabiv in informal 
talk*—he thought at meal times— between 
the President and himself. At any rate, on 
January 19, 1942, five days before the end of 
the conference, he sent Mr. Attlee, then 
deputy Prime Minister, the following message 
as part of a long telegram on other matters — 
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'We propose to draw up a statement of the 
work of the conference for communication 
to the Press at the proper time. I should be 
glad to know what the war Cabinet would 
think of our including in this statement a 
declaration of the firm intention of the 
United States and the British Empire to con¬ 
tinue the war relentlessly until we hare 
brought about the unconditional surrender 
of Germany and Japan, The omission of 
Italy would be to encourage a break-up 
there. The President liked this idea and it 
would stimulate our friends in every 
Country /“ 

To which Mr, Attlee and Mr, Eden, on 
January 21, replied:— 

"‘The Cabinet were unanimously of opinion 
chat the balance of advantage lay against 
excluding Italy because of misgivings which 
would inevitably be aroused in Turkey, in 
the Balkans and elsewhere. Nor are we con¬ 
vinced that the effect on the Italians would 
be good. Knowledge of rough stuff coming 
to them is surely more likely to have the 
desired effect on Italian morale/' 

It was clear (continued Mr. Churchill) that 
Mr. Bcvm was mistaken. The Cabinet had 
been consul ted. They not only had been con¬ 
sulted but had expressed 2 very decided 
opinion. Also I think Mr. Bevin was mistaken 
in saying that he was not a party to that 
opinion before President Roosevelt s speech 
was given to the Press, It will be seen that the 
opinion of the Cabinet was not against the 
policy of unconditional surrender. They only 
Usapproved of it not being applied to Italy a, 
well, I did not want this because I hoped— 
and hope has not been unfulfilled—that Italy, 
tree from Mussolini s dictatorship, might fight 
on our side, which she did for several years of 

the war with lasting beneficial results to the 
stare of Europe, 

I have the strong feeling that I cooled off on 
the point because I did not want to bring Italy 
mm this sphere; and I think that that would 
influenced the President too. This is borne out 
by the agreed communique which was drafted bv 
the combined Chiefs of Staff and approved bv 
both of us, and it contains no mention of un¬ 
conditional surrender. As the issue was raised 
in debate by the right hon. gentleman in his 
very responsible position, and as rnv own 
memory was at fault on the subject, I felt it 
my duty to place the true facts on record in the 
journals of the House if only in justice to the 
memory of President Roosevelt. 

There still remains the mystery as to why 
Koowwdt wa anxious to absoJve Churchj(l 

w responsibility for the original statement. 
My only guess is that this was one of the many 
occasions, alluded to elsewhere in this book, 
when one of these great friends went out of his 
way to help the other politically. Churchill 


might have expressed the view privately that 
announcement of the unconditional surrender 
formula might have a bad effect on the wearied 
people of Britain, suggesting to them that the 
war was going to be a long and bitter one, 
settled in the end only by “vast armies, firing 
immense masses of shells at one another" w hich 
Churchill had said on various occasions would 
never come to pass (see page 320 in Vol. 1). 

* Max A, Arensberg, of New York City, has 
written me as follow's about the unconditional 
surrender formula: 

As far as the effect of this wording on the 
German people is concerned you seem not to 
be aware of the real problem, which is in the 
realm of the translator’s devil, a fellow- with 
whom Mr. Goebbels was on excellent terras 

The German translation of ‘‘unconditional 
surrender" is “bedingungslose Uebergabe." 
And yet, "bedingungslose Uebergabe" has a 
meaning very different from "unconditional 
surrender.** The surrender of Lee to Grant was 
not, in the German mentality, a "bedingungN- 
lose Uebergabe," it was ‘‘Uebergabe ohne 
Bedingungen" (surrender without conditions' 

Bedingungslose Uebergabe" has a very 
strong connotation of dishonorable and 
shameful. 

I am not speaking from hindsight, I re¬ 
member ray despair when I first read the 
ominous words and became immediately 
aware of the opening that Roosevelt had given 
to Goebbels to lie by telling the truth. So 
many Germans had been corrupted by the 
Nans that it was rather easy for Goebbels to 
convince them that all Germans would be 
Created as cornered gangsters. 

I have checked my impressions when 1 was 
m Germany last year and 1 have also come to 
the conclusion that this business of "just 
translating has done us a lot of harm on 
other occasions. 

Since I do not speak German, I cannot discus> 
Mr. Arensberg’s translations. Obviously, the 
GoebbeL propaganda machine repeatedly trans¬ 
lated quotations from Roosevelt, Churchill and 
many others in such a manner that the entire 
meamog was dLroned. Nothing could be done 
about that except by broadcasting the correct 
translations—or as correct as was possible—into 
Europe by the Voice of America and the BBC. 
airplane leaflets were also useful for this purpose. 
Although I know of many thoughtful and well- 
informed people who agree with Mr. Arensberg, 
it is still mv conviction that the unconditional 
surrender formula did not prolong the w ar for a* 
long as five minutes and may have shortened it 

CHAPTER XXVIII 

Ps l* 30J. Hopkins' article in the American 
DiagAZine, \ uu and Your Family Will Be 

Mobilized," appeared in the November 1942 
issue 
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Pat,* 305. The quotation of Roosevelt by Don¬ 
ald Nelson appeared in the latter's book, Arswal 
of Democracy. 

Pat* 306. Stalin's cable to Roosevelt and 
Churchill acknowledging their message from 
Casablanca was dated ianuary 30, 1943. 

Churchill’s cable to Hopkins referring to 
Eisenhower's message about postponement of 
HUSKY was dated February 13. The cable from 
Eisenhower to the Combined Chiefs of Staff had 
been sent February 11. 

Pat* 309- Hopkins' first cable to Churchill 
about the latter's illness was dated February 18 
and Churchill's reply was the following day. 

Pat* 310. * The correspondence here men¬ 

tioned between Hopkins and Churchill on the 
atomic bomb project, and the comments thereon 
from Vannevar Bush and James B. Conant, were 
at! kept in one folder in the Hopkins papers. This 
folder was marked with the code name Tube 
Alloys. There were no documents on or refer¬ 
ences to the atomic bomb anywhere else in the 
papers except the original instruction to Van- 
ncvir Bush to organize the National Defense Re¬ 
search Council as described in Chapter \ II- 

In December, 1949, charges were made from 
highly irresponsible sources that Hopkins had 
given the secret of the atomic bomb to the 
Russians. After the breaking oi this preposterous 
story, I received a letter from Vice Admiral 
John L. McCrea, USN, who was Naval Aide to 
President Roosevelt at the time of the Casablanca 
Conference and who commanded U.S.S. leu a 
when it carried the President, Hopkins ansi the 
Chiefs of Staff to Oran, Algeria, en route to the 
Cairo and Teheran Conferences in 1943. McCrea 
sent me a letter he had received from Commander 
William C. Mott, USN, who had been his as¬ 
sistant in the Map Room at the White House 
Mott wrote as follows: 

1 was shocked to read in the yesterday's 
paper of the latest accusations against Harry 
Hopkins. I just find it impossible to believe 
that he would do such a thing. Vou know, as 
a ‘ black" Republican 1 went to the White 
House prepared to believe the worst of Harry 
Hopkins, but I came away a great admirer, 
particularly for his work in the international 
field. I remember one instance which "gives 
the lie" to any such indiscretion as his accus¬ 
ers describe. That was the time Admiral Stand- 
lev relayed from Moscow a list of Soviet 
demands for highly secret naval information, 
think VOU had already been relieved by this time 
and twas subbing for you, pending 3\ 11 son 
Brown's arrival. At any rate, I took this long 
Jj.t of demands over to Secretary Hull at the 
President's direction, and told him of Admiral 
icincs concern (communicated through 
«enirate channels from the Navy Department) 
that the State Department or the White House 
would accede to the Russians demand. 1 he 
President, upon hearing Mr. Hull's comment 
(which was to await Navy's reaction). 


directed that the dispatch be sent to Harry 
Hopkins for action. In my presence Harry 
called Admiral King and reassured him that 
no such information would be given to the 
Russians, so long as he. Harry Hopkms, had 
anything to say about it. Furthermore, he was 
“Sul in getting the State Deparrnjen 
to send a non-committal and thus J « 
reply to the Russians through Admiral 

Standby. 

I have always felt that Hatty Hopkins got 
very little credit for the persona! impetus he 
gave to the Atomic Bomb program. You know 
how close the Map Room Ruarded h.s e rl; 
communications with MMChurchrlonj » 
subject (in the Harry Hopkins special code* 

When I read the charges m the P a P“* 7 
dav. 1 was tempted to sit down and write Mr 
Sherwood and suggest to him that there w 
be plenty of witnesses available to him 
credit the charges. 

Mrs. Dorothea Krauss Magnus, who was 
Hopkins’ private secretary from 1942 until b 
death, confirms that there were ««« 
documents or blueprints of any kind elating 
the atomic bomb in the files in Hopkins office 
in the White House or in his own home other 
than those contained in the foldtr marked Tube 
Alloys and the original letter of authonzano 
from Roosevelt to Dr. Bush. 

On the dav in August, 1945, when the news¬ 
paper* carried the reports of the dropping of an 
Lomtcbomb on Nagasaki. Sidney Hyman, 
Harrv Hopkins in his room at the St. Reg _ 
Hotel. Hopkins was amazed and excit T 
and the bomb on Hiroshima three days pres ious 
1, Jafclear .ha, Hopkins "Knew almos, nmh- 
fng at all regarding the progress that had been 
made on the engineering phase of the bojnb. 
He had not known of the previous test at Lo. 
Alamos. I questioned Hopkins about this •» 
subject when I saw him tn Washington on 
September 4, 1945, the day when he lectoriI die 

Distinguished Service Medal from President 
Truman and "told the President all that be 
knew of the negotiations with the British 
relative to the development of the atomic 
bomb" (see page 581). Hopkins told me that he 
had known of the achievement of the first sell- 
maintaining nuclear chain reaction at Stapg 
Field in Chicago in December, 1942, but he did 
not have the remotest idea what this meant ex¬ 
cept that it was considered of great importance. 
His correspondence with Churchill on this sub¬ 
ject, which I have summarized in this book, 
related only to political considerations as be¬ 
tween the United States and British govern¬ 
ment' This correspondence ended in the summer 
of 1943 when rhe matter was settled by Roose¬ 
velt and Churchill at the first Quebec Conference. 

Paft 312. Stalin's message to Churchill about 
the bombing of Germany was received in Wash¬ 
ington March 18. 

Pat* 312. Harriman's cable to Hopkins about 
Admiral Standley’s statement was dated March 14. 
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Hopkins' memorandum on Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek at the White House was dated Feb¬ 
ruary 27. 

P*f>* 314. Hopkins' memorandum on the meet¬ 
ing with Roosevelt and Welles before Eden’s 
arriv-i! was dated March 10, as was the memo¬ 
randum from Winant to the President on rhe 
forthcoming visit. 

Part 327. Hopkins' cable to Churchill on the 
proposed award for Getteral MacArthur was 
dated March 29. 

P'i' 328.^ Adolf Berle’s memorandum on the 
President s constitutional powers was dated 
March 25 . 

334. Hopkins copy of Roosevelt's cable to 
Churchill on the removal of Fascists in Italy 
bore no date. 

Pat,f 136. • In the middle of this page l should 

have >tated that Charles Poletti had also been 
Governor of New York State, serving out the un- 
expired terra of Governor Herbert H. Lehman 
nfter the latter left to become Director General 
of UNRRA in 1942. 


CHAPTER XXIX 

P*g* 337. Churchill’s cable suggesting another 
meeting with Marshall and Hopkins, and Hop¬ 
kins reply to it, were both dated April 9. 

Paj>t 340. In reference to Churchill's statement 
that the Second World War had }ust passed the 
Gettysburg phase: the Battle of Gettysburg was 
fought some twenty-one months before the end 
o the ( ivil War, and Churchill's speech to the 
Congress was a little less than two years before 
the end of the war in Europe. 

During the lunch in the White House at which 
there were forty-eight guests, whose names are 
li«cd in the text of this chapter, .Army or Navy 
photographers took several feet of motion picture 
Wm of the bats that were piled on rhe shelves 
oumde of General Watson's office and this 
idiot was used most effectively in "The True 
'-'lory, the great rnonon picture record of vic- 
torv in Europe which was directed by Carol 

Reed, for the British, and Captain Garson 
Kanm, for the U.S. Army. 

P*;/34L The quotations from General Stil- 
wcll are from his book Tbt Stilwell Papers (Wm 
Sloane Associates). Churchill wrote me, in 
response to my questionnaire, that he had "a 
great respect and liking for General Stilwell and 
wav very sorry wheo he was recalled/* 

T* The profile of Ho pkins bv Geoffrcv 

L Helhnan was published in Tbt New Yorker in 
the issues of August 7 and 14, 1943 . 

d!SriW £ WrifnaQ,i Ietter to Roosevelt 
describe his session with Churchill was dated 

in 5 / H °py ins ‘ memorandum on the rneet- 

was d.*d j P uTyf 5 nt * bedr °° m C ° DCCrain « Chi - 

![Hopkins memorandum on the 
ew regime in Italy was dated September 22. 


Churchill’s cable about the propaganda to 
lu.ly was dated August 2. 

P*l* 359. The Roosevelt-ChurchiH cable to 
Stalin from Quebec was dated August 16. 

360. The reports bv General Smith and 
Brigadier Strong on their first encounters with 
Castellano were cabled from AFHQ in Algiers to 
the War Department on August 20. 

Pap 363. The Roosevelc-Churchill cable to 
Stalin relative to the Azores w T as dated August 16. 

Pa£t 364. The War Department document en¬ 
titled "Russia’s Position” was dated August 10 

P*£* 366. The article by Walter Trohan liken¬ 
ing Hopkins to Rasputin appeared in the Chuato 
Sunday Lrtbuntt August 29. 

^**4'367 The Hopkins letter to Captain Don¬ 
ald Duncan was dated September 10. 

P*V 369. The letter to Hopkins from the ladv 
m Colorado was dated September 2 and Hopkcu 
reply, September 7. 

P^*370. Hopkins’ cable to Brendan Bracken 
(through Winant) was dated October 15 
Bracken’s reply was dated October 21. 

Hopkins’ letter to Beaver brook about the 
latter s return to the government was date! 
September 27. 

57 V Winant’s cable to Hopkins about the 
ditftcukjes of his position was dated October 16. 
and Hopkins letter in reply was dated October 


CHAPTER XXX 

P f*l }7 . 9 ‘ P e letter t which Hopkins de- 
scribed as amazing’ the itory involving him 

in a plot against General Marshall was dated 
October 2. 

* 

P*V 380. The Stimson letter to Roosevelt about 
postponing the date when Marshall should take 
over command was dated September 16. 

Churchill i cable to Hopkins expressing con¬ 
cern about all the newspaper talk was dated 
September 26. 

fys#381. Hopkins* cable to Churchill about 
the newspaper hullabaloo was dated October 2 
Roosevelt 3 cable to Churchill on the same sub 
jecc was dated October 4 

P*&* 385. Hopkins notes on a telephone con¬ 
versation with Churchill relative to the Dodec¬ 
anese were dated October 7. On October 12, 
General Marshall's aide. Colonel Frank McCar- 
thy, wrote to Hopkins about cautioning the 
Prime Minister relative to statements over the 
telephone. 

Pa^ts 385-386. Churchill’s cable to Hopkins 
about the five Senators was dated October 14. 
Hopkins' replies were dated October 14 and 15. 
Churchill s statement in the House of Commons 
was reported in the New York Tim,/. October 19. 

"^ le nieniarAn ^ um from the Joint 
Chiefs to the President on board the U..S.S. 
hu a was dated November 17. 
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Pact 389. Hopkins' memorandum on the 
torpedo episode was undated, but the episode 
was confirmed in the ship s log. 

* On the bridge of the Ima at the time of the 
torpedo incident described by Hopkins was a 
voung assistant navigator named John Ortsco . 
Because he had been in civilian life an advertis g 
man and editor of the radio program Ca '*^ adt £ 
America Captain McCrea had given him jh 
extra dutv assignment ' of writing a d^-by^ay 
"unofficial, informal ship s history . M . 
Driscoll has kindly sent me a copy of his entry 

for the day in question: 

Sunday. An amethystine sea. Slight swell. 
Balmy. VVe're in the Gulf Stream. 

This afternoon, while the President was 
sitting on his promenade deck, portsiac 
wearing a maroon polo shirr, grey flannel 
pants and white fisherman's hat (.and sun¬ 
glasses), Cominch (Admiral King), Marshall, 
Somervell, Leahy tf ml. were on the bridge 
walkaways. Hopkins and Prettyman were with 
the President exchanging remarks upwards to 
the superstructure where the brass clustered. 
VVe were giving an exhibition of balloon sho - 
ine bv the automatic weapons for the d'v 
i ingui.heJ passengers. The 20s and 40s sen, 
their red tracers skyward in searing arcs, first 
to port and then to starboard. \V hlie firing to 
starboard, of course, our DDs (destroyers) 
took a port station—the wind was south 
and what balloons survived the ““'on of the 
starboard batteries were polished off by the 
port automatic weapons in our lee. 

It was just then that [name of destroyer de¬ 
nted! a DD broad on our port bow signaled 
I MERG ["Emergency" l and followed on the 
TBS "Torpedo to port." Much excitement on 
the bridge. I coula hear the Captain roaring 
"Right Full Rudder" into the conning tower 
and we began to turn and vibrate mightily as 
the inboard engines commenced a terrific 
hacking. I was standing on the port wing of the 
bridge outboard the chart-house and had a 
rretty clear view of everything. Coming at us, 
at not more than 5 knots, was a broaching 
"fish" [torpedo]. I glanced down at the port 
promenade deck below me where the President 
was sitting. As the ship kept swinging to star- 
i i rd the torpedo seemed to veer aft as though 
it would strike us in our poft quarter. My eyes 
came back to the President, Hopkins and 
Prettyman. Hopkins was leaning far out over 
the life-line following the course of the 
torpedo aft. Prettyman had whirled the 

• Pre'ddent's armless wheelchair aft and he too 
was facing the rear of the ship, his right hand, 
flung out, grasped a life-line at his side his 
head was held high, intent, curious and fear- 
1,.., r t was an awe-inspiring picture, the speii 
broken in me only when I heard a detonation 
and felt a jar that seemed to come from our 
port quarter. Then General Quarters was 
sounded and Zebra set and I hurried to my 
battle station in the chart-house wondering if 


we had been hit. As OTC the Captain had just 
picked up the TBS mike in the chart-house and 
was about to direct the DDs to start searching 
and depth-charging the submarine when DD 
opened up on the TBS. No submarine had 
fired the "fish." In fact, DD had-bv mistake^ 
King turned at once to the Captain and said 
"Get me the signal number of the command- 
ingofficer of that destroyerl" The Captain 
nodded to me and t reached up to the rack for 
the book containing names and signal numbers 
of Regular Navv Officers feeling very sorrowful 
for the poor fellow over on DD. Meanwhile 
word came to the bridge that the ship had not 
been hit in the port quarter but the torpedo 
had exploded in the great wake churned up by 
our turning track probably detonated by the 
port quarter batteries which were firing at 
Ust. 1 was relieved a few minutes later and 
left the bridge for the wardroom and the in¬ 
evitable bull session that would follow the 
excitement. Hopkins came in a ter aw 
we deluged him with questions abo t 
The hell happened. Had 1 not been relieved 
promptly I would have gotten the doj* my 
self up in the chart-house where the(Captain 
and King were drafting an order to D 
learned later) to detach and proceed to Ber 
mud a for "Investigation." Hopkins dldn^t 

seem to know’ then what ha PF ene . us 
later that night in the wardroom be gave ^ 
the full dope. The torpedo had £*»*«« 
locally from its tube, not from the bridge and 
there was going to be a stiff mvesngat.on.-^ 
Hopkins spends a lot of his j 

around the wardroom and the officers I M 
E He's *, eisy ,0 talk to. 
me a, the officer who took h.m through two 
miles of bay fog up in Casco Bay, 

Maine, in a whale-boat, last May ,s , 

get ashore to catch a tram after riding uj h 
New York with us as the Captain s gu _ ■ 
have told him what the Captain «« « 
w hen he gave me the order to take Hopk "S, 
over to the shore in the whale-boat, 
rough bay and foggy and don t miss an;^ buoys 
on the way in. Harry has to get that 9 30 
train from Portland and you d better get him 
there without dunking yourselves on the s y 
in. If you do, your name will be mud. H<£ 
kins replied, "What would mine have been 
Davey Jones?" 

I had the mid-watch tonight. It was hot in 
the chart-house. Outside a clear moonlight 
night Brilliant low stars. I wandered up to 
the flying bridge to cool off. In the rather grey- 
mist up there 1 could see the Captain sitting 
in bis high-stool-chair. He was in his pajamas 
a Chinese dressing gown fluttering about him. 
When he saw ine he said, "Just think, Mr. 
Driscoll. People pay huge sums of money to 
cruise beneath the moon and stars in the Soutn 
Atlantic in peacetime and here you are getting 
paid for it." Then he added, "I hope you will 
take care to include the day 's events vtr\ cart, 
fully tonight in that screed you're preparing. * 







Admiral McCrea has told me that when 
□aval ships travel in company, they habitually 
use each other as targets (simulated, of course) 
or points of aim for drill purposes. The inquiry 
into this particular torpedo incident revealed 
that, when orders were received for this destroyer 
t > proceed on distant service, the senior enlisted 
torpedoman of the torpedo battery decided to 

n pr ,' mers for size in the 

[ocU Unfortunately he left a primer in on! 

bet. and accordingly bad anyone pressed the 

ma,.er firing key of the torpedo director at any 

V P? iod °f some five days, the result 
would have been a fired torpedo. At the time of 
rhe hrst oversight the destroyer was still at 

rnmT ° Ha K m P ton Road * wh,ch * 15 ™«I. was 
crowded with ships. 

i vf ( lT Sf Uvc * 0t P? do finalI y was fired, McCrea 
usned orders that henceforth none of the ac¬ 
companying ships was to use the Iowa as a target 
€rcn *(>r practice purposes. ® 

desttoycr oo which this ac - 

w " ' v 'ntulll 7 sunk in the 
western Pacific with a heavy loss of life. 

le "“ 10 t lo ' ,ki " 5 >>, 

iZ No“ S*"""*™ “ °' ra 

jyrya s 

.< hep r r ; ,td out th ' 

learned Lf A ' 3 ^° Ut Bornu and 31,1 tlw 

btd new-'X ' h ? H ° P t l,,s 

tragically long a time. * tb ' n! for ” 

fon't^L 00 Stllin s ’«»> 

“»ul»lr by fiohlen andTJ hUZSSU ** 

*t»42l. In reference to Honkins* j: 
speech about the British r P * ■ “ ler '« ,n n« 

s>id to me in the fall of 1944 tk H ?P kins 
servation that rh., u n tbat 11 was bis °b- 
con.id„ b r '^ *1" !”* L lble >» 'rercise 

pO'^v^i « PHm? u“ nr ">' ,bao be actuall, 

inant force of his tremen b ' L '““ e °* thc dom- 
p tremendous personality. 

that in the o*°j£S !, hcrrod I h “ Pobced out 
name of General HnII tendered the first* 

^-cKryaa-TS?£ir~ 

quarters on Nimift'ahead- 

Umpaign in February 0 1945 HiT 'K Iw ° J in, a 
been greatly inf,. , **, sa, d that he had 

bad Lm Sherrod w bo 

battle,. The Getier .,1 I a . rme> . m fnanv tough 

w «e in the State, aski^rh""^ h T C f ° hu 
thing that had b^n * ^ send him any- 

wumTuS km b L Rob f 3 shwod - 

ne wa > surprised and (although 
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he did not say so to me) probably extremely 
irritated to receive a parcel from home containing 

wood™ ( ^ C PUb lished plays of Robert E. Sher 

CHAPTER XXXI 

^*441. Hopkins’ cable to Churchill stating 
that he was not accompanying Roosevelt on the 
Pacific trip was dated July 20, 1944. 

fi*;r442. Hopkins' letter to Roosevelt about 
his talk, with Beaverbrook was dated August 5. 

Pa;f 445. Hopkins' cable to Churchill concern- 

AugiStT^ Ch * nfiCi in ANVIL was dated 

rnl he f0fCCs were under thc over-al 

dSdfrfL a Gcnera U acob L - Dewrs and tn- 

«al P.Lh Am 7 ,c A° ^ Ten *b Army, under Gen- 

r^ni i h ' a !l d f the reQch Firsc Armv, under 
General Jean de Lattre de Tassigny. Devers was 

M^fl 7 , uf-. Undcr F,eM Sir Henry 

Maitland Wilson is Deputy Supreme Allied 

Commander in the Mediterranean cheater After 

%££*£* s Se ] eazh Arm y bad joined up 

Fraice^De^ Eisenhown ' in Northern 

rranee Devers went to that theater to take com 

mand of the Sixth U.S. Army Group. 

Roosevelt's message naming Bermuda was re 
?’ ved * th e White House August 8 a^d 
Churvhill s cable naming Quebec, August 10. 

rtTar h^‘ ”° PliOS Cab!e t0 Cburchil! saving 

Augus^V ” 0t * 0mg » <M« w« dU 

2««iJ£?iill'^““joraaium to Rooscvclr 
aoout trade barriers (use before the Quebec Con 

ference was dated September 8. 

wS^hrn°°t!I c!t S °] emoran dum to Hull o„ 
progress at Quebec was dated September 16. 

In her book This [ Rmtmber, Eleanor Ro<Ke 
velt has written; n.oose 

I do not agree with Mr. Sherwood that the 
th S “; m ^' ia dld not P« Harry Hopkins on 
end E P V ' 0mt COmm,ttee on Post-war 

rod-lease planning was because he was told 
of h* r V W c S W> ° much uader the influence 

T 0Ur ° ,bw A,liK ™ be , 

wouM have told Harry what his own stand 
was on any question that arose and, knowing 
Harry very well, would have been fairly sure 
Jat he could make Harry see dungs hi/wT 
A °Y Wus circumstances that separated them 

the 1 ^' was no longer living in 

ice House, and in addirion he was far 
from well. He could not carry the active 

much n ro h d 0n “ Carricd ' Franklin bad so 
much to do that, no matter how deeply he 

I 1 ' bad ho time to un 

?n »oh | at, T hl P thl ‘ d 'd not ato 6, 

hard L- he .| demand< ° f h * S WOrk * This © a 

necessities C * , neve r t beless > it meets the 
lecessities of such a situation. 

It would seem that there is no real disagre*- 
^uaat^between Mrs, Roosevelt and me on thi. 
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NOTES 


Pag* 463. The Hopkins memorandum on the 
Marshal 1-Dewey incident was written some time 
in October, 1945- Reference is made to this in a 
quotation from Sidney Hyman which appears in 
Chapter XXXVI. 

Page 464. When Roosevelt gave his speech at 
Shibe Park in Philadelphia on October 27, Post¬ 
master General Frank C. ^ alker was sitting 
next to him. Walker has told me that, at one 
point, he saw the President ruffling back through 
the pages of his reading copy, while going right 
on talking. Now and then, Roosevelt would 
glance down at one of these earlier pages but pro¬ 
ceed with the delivery of text that he was not 
even looking ar. After the speech. Walker asked 
Roosevelt what he bad been doing, and the 
President explained that there was some point 
he had made early in the speech that had gone 
over so well he thought he would like to make 
it again. This was another demonstration of 
Roosevelt's amazing assurance and command of 
the situation when delivering a speech. 

While we were on the train en route to Chicago 
on October 28, 1944, Sam Rosenman and I were 
discussing with Roosevelt various industrial im¬ 
provements which would follow the war and 
help to achieve the goal of sixty million jobs. 
One of them svas "streamlined railroad trains cap¬ 
able of greatly increased speed, but Roosevelt 
refused to include that in his speech, saying, 
‘Trains go too fast as it is." I have read several 
times that Roosevelt loved speed, and it would 
have been in his nature to do so; but it was my 
observation that he liked to travel at a moderate 
pace in all vehicles except his own wheelchair. 

Page 466. Hopkins' pre-election cable to Beaver- 
brook was dated November 6. 

Page 468. Hopkins’ memorandum on his talk 
with the President and Mrs. Roosevelt after the 
election was dated November 10. 

CHAPTER XXXII 

Pat,* 471. Roosevelt’s cable to Hardman con¬ 
taining a message for Stalin was dated October 
4. 1944. 

Pat,* All. The quotation of Marquis Childs 
was from the Washington Post , December 4. Hop 
kins’ memorandum on his lunch with Stimson 
was dated December 12. 

Pat,* 473. Beaverbrook's letter to Hopkins on 
the situation m England was dated October 23. 

Pag* 478. Winant’s tetter to Hopkins about the 
vote in the House ol Commons was dared 
December 11. 

Pag* 479. Hopkins' memorandum on the tele¬ 
phone call from "John Martin" and subsequent 
developments was dated December 12. 

Pat* 483- Hopkins’ memorandum on the 
genesis of the Yalta Conference was written some 
time in October, 1945. It represented his final 
attempt to get to work on the writing of his 
own memoirs of the war years. 

Pag* 487. * Isador Lubin questions the state¬ 


ment that Hopkins took off for London in The 
Sacred Cow.’’ It was my understanding that he 
started his journey in this famous aircraft since 
it was going anyway to Malta to meet President 
Roosevelt there and fly him to Yalta. Dr. Lubin 
has written me: 

1 took off that same morning for London in 
an Army transport. When I got to the Azores, 
where I spent the night, I found Harry. Some¬ 
thing had happened to one of his engines an 
he had to spend the night at the Azores. He 
then joined me on my plane and was sick a* 
hell all the way to London. I am almost posi¬ 
tive that the plane he originally started out 
on was not the Sacred Cow. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 

Pat* 495. The quotations of James F. By™* 
>n the Yalta Conference were from his book 
Sptaking Frankly (Harper & Brothers). 

Pat* 496. Stalin’s cable to Roosevelt mention¬ 
ing (I believe for the first time) the additional 
rotes for the Ukraine and Byelorussia was dated 
September 7, 1944. 

Pag* 516. In reference to the quotation of Hi 4 
kins made by me at the end of this chaptw on 
the subject of relations with the Soviet Untom 
urther expression of his views on this may be 
ound in Chapter XXXVI. 

CHAPTER XXXIV 

Pagts 516-517. Hopkins’ memorandum on the 
meetings of Roosevelt with the three king’£« 
written by him at the same time »<***£ 
1945, when he wrote of the genesis of 

Conference. 

P„, 530. * Rabbi Roland B. Gmelsohn ol 

Rockville Center, Long Island, N. Y » 
my statement that any veterans o w J on 
:ould have been at the burial at y , 

April 14. 1945. The Rabbi, serving as a chapla 1 , 
tells me that he was on a transport returning 
From Iwo Jima when he first heard the news of 
Roosevelt’s death. 1 confess that I do not k ®°. 
whether any veterans of I wo Jima were actually 
:here that day, but some might have been- 11 ]*" 
:*en on one of the many aircraft carriers w h eh 
:overed the first landings on Iwo Jima in he 
muddle of February, and when I flew back to th 
United States from Guam a month later there 
t vere considerable numbers of less serious casual- 
ics from thac terrible campaign being evacuated 
10 the States by air so as to relieve the intense 

* " I j JL _ * -~v ta . ■ Tki ai* ■'*1 ■? 


CHAPTER XXXV 

Pao 532. Hopkins' memorandum on Harn* 
man's conversation with Stalin after Roosevelts 
death was dared April 23,1945. as was the memo¬ 
randum on the Drew Pearson column. 

Pagts 553-556. Hopkins’ cable to Truman re 
porting on his third meeting with Stalin was 
dated May 29- The subsequent cable on the same 
meeting was dated May 30. His reports on ihe 
lourrh meeting were also dated May 30, 






NOT) S 



P**. 4 560 . Hopkins memorandum on his after- 
dinner conversation with Stalin was dated June 1 

Churchill s cable of congratulations 
to Hopkins in Moscow was dated June 2 . 

1 ** 1 * 564. ; lopkins' final cable to Truman from 

Moscow was dated June 6 . 

565. Hopkins memorandum on his meet¬ 
ing with Eisenhower was dated June 13. 

P*i* 569. The letter to Hopkins from Mrs 
Marv i. Blanton was dated June 21 . 


LHAFlhR XXXVI 

570. President Trumans letter to Hop 
kin* was dated July 3 , 1945 . 

571. Admiral Stark's letter to Hopkin 

was dated July J, 1945. 

Hopkins letter to Winchell was dated Jun. 
Iy4 5 * 

P*V¥!1. The letter stating that Oxford Uni 
versity wished to confer the Honorary Degree o 

U.L.L. on Hopkins came from Douglas Veali 
and was dated June 19 , 1945 . 

,0 Gcncri1 hmay w “ datti 

Hopkins letter to Beaver brook wa< 
dated July 6, 1945. 

P-<#58 1 . Stimson's letter to Hopkins wi« 
dated September 14,1945. 

Genial Eisenhower s letter to Hopkins wi> 
dated October 3 , 1945 . 

Following is the full text of the War Deparc- 

°l H e pkms for the Distinguished 

T Med t ^ hlch W4S read aloud by President 
Truman in the Rose Garden of the White House 
on September 4 , 1945 ; 

_r^ r ' ^ ar J’) f b. Hopkins performed services 
of outstanding value to the United States of 
Amenta from December, 1941 , to July, 1945 

A . dvLl f to thc President during 
crmcal months of World War II, he assumed 
task> of utmost urgency and far-reaching con- 

thc burden of 'be Com- 

the armed ^ • H< L glVC grCat **«“«<* to 
the armed forces in the.r relationships with the 

umLST'T * tUCkin « piercing 

d^, * l d g the trcmendo ^ problems inef- 
deot to the vast military operations through- 

the world. As Chairman of the Munitions 


Assignment^ Board, he channeled materiel to 
all Allied forces with a skill measurable in 
terms of the steady successes which have been 
achieved in crushing Germany and closing 
with Japan in the final struggle. As Chairman 
of the President’s Soviet Protocol Committee, 
he determined supply quotas to be dispatched 
to Russia, accomplishing this mission with 
statesmanshiplike skill. At major conferences 
of world powers he threw his every effort to¬ 
ward the speedy solution of weighty problems. 
With deep appreciation of the armed forces' 
needs and broad understanding of the Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief’s over-all policy, with 
exceptional ability to weld our Allies to the 
common purpose of victory over aggression, 
Mr. Hopkins made a selfless, courageous and 
objective contribution to the war effort 

585. * AX hile Hopkins was in hospital he 

received a letter from Eleanor Roosevelt saving 
that some citizens of Hyde Park had formed a 
committee with a view to promoting that village 
as the permanent site for the United Nations. 
Hopkms replied as follows: 

I have your note and my thought is that 1 
would write a personal note to Attlee, Molo¬ 
tov, Chiang Kai-shek and de Gaulle, letting 
brettimus know what I am doing. The whole 
thing is a little touchy because I have a hunch 
that Stettinius has his heart set on San 
rrancisco. 

I should think that they would like to be 
away from a big city and develop a community 
0 own - Hyde Park would lend itself 

ideally for such a development because there 
plenty of room for housing, to say nothing 
ot the main buildings. 1 have no doubt but 
that our government would give them the 
Rogers estate. I rather think the headquarters 
will wind up somewhere in the United States. 

1 think perhaps I had better let Stettinius 
know what I am doing first. 

There is no record of Hopkins having done 
anything more about this, but he may have dis¬ 
cussed it with Stettinius over the telephone. Thc 
l ntted Nations Committee which was com¬ 
missioned to inspect possible sites all over the 
United States did consider Hyde Park, but there 
was still plenty of American partisan opposition 
to any proposal for thus glorifying the home 
town of franklin D. Roosevelt. 
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